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AUTHENTICITY  AND  GENERAL   CHARACTER   OF  THE  HISTORY  OF 

BORNU. 

jVnt  writer  who  attempts  to  i-ecall  from  obscurity  and  obliv- 
ion the  past  ages  of  an  illiterate  nation^  and  to  lay  before  the 
public  even  the  most  elementary  sketch  of  its  history,  will  prob- 
ably have  to  contend  against  the  strong  prejudices  of  numerous 
critics,  who  are  accustomed  to  refuse  belief  to  whatever  is  inca- 
pable of  bearing  the  strictest  inquiry. 

The  documents  upon  which  the  history  of  Bomu  is  based,  be- 
sides the  scanty  information  contained  in  the  narratives  of  re- 
cent explorers,  are, 

h  A  clironicle  (**  divan"),  or  rather  the  dry  and  sterile  abridg- 
ment of  a  chronicle,  comprising  the  whole  history  of  Bomu  from 
the  earliest  time  down  to  Ibrahim,  the  last  unfortnnate  offspring 
of  the  royal  family,  who  had  just  ascended  the  crumbling  throne 
of  the  Bomu  empire  when  the  last  English  expedition  arrived  in 
that  country.     6  pp.  4to.* 

2*  Two  other  still  shorter  lists  of  the  Bomu  kings, 

3,  A  detailed  history  of  the  first  twelve  years  of  the  reign  of 

*  Of  this  document  I  have  ectit  a  copy  from  Kiikawa  to  the  Leipsic  OrienUJ 
Society ;  and  a  transiatioti  of  it  1ms  heen  published  in  the  Joaraal  (Zcitscbrift) 
of  that  sQcietj  in  the  year  1852,  p.  305,  C,  with  noi&B  hy  M.Bku* 
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the  King  Edris  Aluwoixui,  consisting  of  two  IMrt8»  in  mj  copy 
one  of  77  and  tlie  other  of  145  pages,  and  written  by  m  contem- 
porary of  the  above-mentioned  idng,  the  Imam  Ahnied»  son  of 
Sof ija*  Of  this  very  interesting  and  important  histoiy  a  copy 
was  forwarded  by  the  late  Vizier  of  Bomn^  Haj  BesMr  ben  Tt- 
rab,  at  my  urgent  request,*  to  her  Britannic  majesly's  govern- 
ment^ and  is  now  in  the  Foreign  Office ;  another  copy  I  my* 
self  have  brought  back. 

4.  A  few  facts  regarding  the  history  of  this  country,  men- 
tioned by  i\jabic  ^vriters,  such  as  E'bn  S'aid  (A-D,  1282),  f/hn 
Batuta  (A,D.  1353),  ET)n  Khaldun  (A.D.  138i)»  and  ilakrizi 
(about  A.D*  1400),  Leo  Afncanus  (A.D.  1528), 

5.  A  short  document  containing  information  about  embassies 
sent  to  Tripoli  by  some  Bornu  kings,  and  published  in  the 
"  Bulletin  de  k  Societe  Geographique  de  Paris,"  1849,  252,  ffi 

I  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  first  of  these 
documents,  which  is  the  only  one  among  them  comprising  the 
whole  history  of  Bomu,  and  which  theretbre  forma  the  basis  of 
our  tables.  The  most  momentous  question  is  upon  what  au- 
thority this  documeot  rests,  and  when  it  was  compiled.  As 
for  the  first  point,  I  have  been  assured  by  Shitima  Slakaremma 
(a  man  intimately  connected  with  the  old  dynasty,  who  made 
the  two  copies  tor  me,  and  of  whom  some  notice  will  be  found 
in  my  journal)  that  it  is  a  mere  extract  from  a  more  voluminous 
work,  which  he  represented  to  me  as  still  existing,  but  which  I 
was  imable  to  procure,  as  it  is  carefully  concealed*  The  whole 
business  of  collecting  documents  and  ioformation  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  old  dynasty  was  most  difficulty  and  demanded 
much  discretion,  as  the  new  dynasty  of  the  Kaiieraiyin  endeav- 
ors to  obliterate  as  much  as  possible  the  memory  of  the  old  Ka- 
nuri  dynasty,  and  has  assiduously  destroyed  all  ita  records 
wherever  they  could  be  laid  hold  of. 

As  regards  the  time  when  the  chronicle,  of  which  the  manu- 
script in  question  is  a  very  meagre  and  incorrect  abridgment, 
was  written,  it  is  stated  that  the  various  parts  of  it  were  com- 

♦  See  a  letter  i>f  xdIdc  from  Kiikawa,  KoTember  20,  1852^  ftddreiMd  to  Cher- 
alier  Bunieiij  and  published  in  Fetermann'a  Mittbeilimgen^  l&55,p.  7. 
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posed  at  different  times,  at  the  begLnoing  of  every  new  reign ; 
and  tiic  (|tiestion  is,  when  the  Kaimri  people,  or  rather  their 
*ulama,  began  to  commit  to  writing  the  most  important  facts  of 
their  history.  This  question  we  are  fortunately  enabled,  from 
Imim  xVhmcd's  work,  to  answer  satisfactorily;  namely,  that 
there  existed  no  written  record  whatever  of  the  history  of  his 
country  previous  to  the  King  Edris  Katakarmabi,  whose  reign 
falls  ill  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  of  our  era.  For 
when  that  ivriter  refers  to  facts  of  the  older  history,  he  is  only 
able  to  cite  as  his  authority  oral  information  reeeived  from  old 
men  versed  in  historical  tradition ;  and  he  evidently  mentions 
as  the  oldest  author  of  a  written  history  the  fakih  Masfarma 
'Omar  ben  'Othraan,  who  wrote  the  history  of  the  king  in  ques- 
tion. 

The  annals,  therefore,  of  the  time  preceding  the  period  of  this 
king  and  of  his  predecessor,  'Ali  Gajideni,  appear  to  be  baaed 
entirely  upon  oral  information,  and  can  not  but  be  liable  to  a 
certain  degree  of  inaccuracy  as  to  the  actions  attributed  to  each 
king,  the  lengtli  of  theur  respective  reigns,  and  even  the  order 
of  succession,  where  it  was  not  dependent  on  genealogy  or  de- 
scent. For  it  would  be  the  extreme  of  hypercriticism  to  deny 
that  the  royal  iamily  of  Bornu,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
centur}^  could  not  or  may  not  justly  be  supposed  to  have  pre* 
served  wuth  great  precision  their  line  of  descent  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  generations ;  and  in  this  respect  the  chronicle  No.  1  is 
entirely  confirmed  and  borne  out  by  Imam  Ahmed,  who,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  history,  gives  the  pedigree  of  his  master, 
Edris  Alawoma,  up  to  his  first  royal  ancestor,  while  the  differ- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  names,  and  one  slight  variance  in  the 
order  of  Buccession,  as  given  by  these  two  documents,  is  a 
jjlain  proof  that  they  have  not  been  borrowed  from  each  other, 
but  have  l*een  based  on  independent  authorities. 

The  disagreement  in  question  is  certainly  a  remarkable  one, 
but  it  is  easily  explained.  For  Makrizi,  in  harmony  with  tlie 
extract  from  tlie  chronicle,  names  tlie  father  of  the  kings  Edris 
and  Daud  (whose  reign  he  places  about  the  year  700  of  the  Hej* 
ra)  Ibraliim,  while  Imam  Ahmed  calls  them  sons  of  Nikale,  son 
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of  Ibrahim ;  and  this  is  the  general  statement  of  the  natives  of 
the  country  even  at  the  present  time,  every  educated  man  know- 
ing "  Daud  tata  Nikalebe,'*  or  Daud  Nikalemi.  The  fact  is  that 
the  name  Biri,  which  the  chronicle  attributes  to  the  father  of  Ih- 
rahira,  the  grandfather  of  Edris  and  Daudj  being  a  variation  of 
the  form  Biram,  is  identical  with  Ibrahimj  whence  it  appears  that 
Nikale  was  another  name  of  Ibrahim^  the  son  of  Bin,  The  same 
is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  names  xl^hmed  and  Dunama^  which 
are  ideuticali  if  not  with  regard  to  their  meanings,  at  least  with 
regard  to  their  appHcationB,  as  weD  as  the  names  Selma  or  Sel- 
mama  and  'Ahd  el  JeliL 

This  general  harmony  between  the  pedigree  of  the  Bomu 
kings  as  given  hj  the  chronicle  No,  1  and  the  Imdm  A'hmed, 
a  learned  and  clever  man  in  a  high  position,  and  in  constant 
connection  with  the  court,  is,  I  think,  very  satisfactory,  and  the 
more  so  if  we  take  into  consideration  that,  from  a  reason  which 
I  shall  soon  mention,  and  which,  at  the  same  time,  is  a  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  these  two  documents, 
the  pedigree  as  given  by  tliem  is  not  the  only  one  current  in 
B6mu,  but  the  line  of  descent  and  succession  varies  greatly  in 
one  of  the  two  other  short  chronicles  which  are  mentioned  in 
No,  2,  while  the  third  one,  which  does  not  appear  to  make  any 
pretensions  to  completeness,  can  not  be  taken  into  account 
here.  Hence,  as  far  as  regards  the  line  of  descent  or  succession, 
I  have  not  thought  these  two  lists  worthy  of  attention^  except 
only  with  regard  to  the  reign  following  that  of  the  58tli  king,  if 
we  count  the  reign  of  the  usurper  S'aid  'Ali,  the  son  of  Haj 
'Omar.  For  here  the  chronicle  No.  1  has  omitted,  by  mistake 
or  negligence,  the  well-established  reign  of  Edris  ben  'iUi,  who, 
succeeding  to  his  father  *Ali,  preceded  his  younger  brother  Du- 
nama  ben  'Ali,  and  reigned  20  years.* 

What  I  have  here  said  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
chronicle  refers  only  to  the  line  of  descent  and  succession  of 


*  Indeed,  in  the  copy  which  I  sent  to  Europ*,  the  copyist  has  corrected  thU 
error ;  butj  unfortunately,  instead  of  inserting  thia  rcign  in  the  right  place,  he  has 
Brdded  the  twenty  ycMs  to  tho  thirty-three  years  of  the  rcign  of  the  elder  Edris 
ben  'Ah. 
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the  kings  mentioned ;  but,  of  course,  it  is  quite  another  ques- 
tion, if  we  take  into  view  the  length  of  time  attributed  to  the 
reign  of  each  succeeding  king.  But  even  here  the  dates  of  the 
chronicle  are  confinned  in  a  most  surj^rising  and  satiBfactoiy 
manner  by  the  history  of  Imam  A^hmed,  who,  in  relating  the 
successful  expedition  of  Edris  iVaishami  to  Kanem,  states  that 
from  the  time  when  Daiid  Nikalemi  was  obliged  to  leave  hia 
capital  Njiniiye,  down  to  the  period  when  Edris  made  his  en- 
trance into  it,  122  years  elapsed.  Now,  according  to  the  dates 
of  the  chronicle,  between  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Daud  and  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edris,  who  is  expressly  stated  by  the 
historian  to  have  undertaken  tliat  expedition  in  the  first  year 
of  his  reign,  there  intervened  exactly  121  years.  And,  indeed, 
we  see  from  the  imam's  account,  that  most  people  thought  this 
was  the  real  length  of  the  period,  and  not  122  years;  so  well 
were  the  educated  inhabitants  of  Boiiiu  at  that  time  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  their  country.  Perhaps,  also.  Imam  Aii- 
nicd  wishes  here  to  refute  Masfamia,  the  historian  of  Edris 
A'^aishami,  who  adhered  to  the  general  opinion. 

Unfortunately,  the  length  of  the  several  reigns  is  our  only 
guide  with  regard  to  the  chronology  of  this  history,  as  neither 
the  chronicle  nor  even  Imam  A^hmed  specifies  particular  years 
with  reference  to  any  of  the  events  which  they  mention*  This 
is  indeed  a  very  great  defect,  not  so  apparent  in  the  dry  chron- 
icle as  in  the  account  of  the  leanied  priest ;  and  it  seems  al- 
most inconceivable,  as  he  is  very  particular,  not  only  with  re- 
gard to  seasons,  but  even  to  months  and  days,  mentioning  with 
great  exactness  on  what  day  of  the  month  his  master  did  so  and 
so,  and  even  disputing,  in  this  respect,  slight  variations  of  opin- 
ion. K  he  had  only  given  us  the  date  of  a  single  year,  we  should 
be  much  better  off  as  to  the  clnronology  of  the  history  of  Bornn. 
As  it  is,  if  we  put  out  of  account  other  chronological  data  which 
we  are  fortimately  in  possession  of,  in  order  to  reduce  to  chro- 
nology the  events  mentioned  by  the  chronicle,  we  can  only  reck- 
on backward  the  number  of  years  attributed  by  it  to  the  reign 
of  each  successive  king,  commencing  from  the  death  of  Sultan 
Dunama,  who,  in  the  year  A. II.  1233,  was  killed  in  the  battle 
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at  Ngala  (written  '*Ghala*'  in  Arabic,  but  called  ''Angala'^  by 
the  members  of  the  former  expedition).* 

If  we  now  count  together  the  years  attributed  to  each  reign/ 
proceeding  in  a  backward  order,  and  beginning  with  the  end  of 
the  year  H*  1233,  we  obtain,  in  an  inverse  order,  the  following 
chronological  dates  for  the  more  important  periods  of  the  his- 
tory of  Bornu. 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Afumn.......* ,♦ 391  1000,1 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  liume,  the  first  Moslim  king  479  1086 

Beign  of  Duuama  Dibalami^  the  warlike  and  during  king 

wiiOBpoiled  the  talisman  of  Bomu. ,„.  618-658  1221-1259,  GO 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ibrakim  Nikalemi. ,  707  1307 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edrit  hen  Ibrahim,,,. „,,,»,.„.  754  1353 

End  of  the  reign  of  D4udf  who  sDccumhed  to  the  Bnlala  789  13^7 

End  of  the  reign  of 'Othraan  ben  Edris 7'J5  I3*J2,  3 

The  reign  of 'Omir,  who  abandioned  his  residence  in  Ka- 

nem  altogether,  leding  it  to  the  Bulala. *....,  7JJ6-799  1393-1306 

Be^nnsng  of  the  reign  of 'All  Diinainarai ,....,  877  1472 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  EdriH  Katarkamahi , 911  1505 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edris  Alawoma 980  1572 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hiij 'Oraar. 1036  1626,  7 

Beginning  of  the  reign  of  'Ali  ben  Haj  'OmAr .....         1055  164.1 

♦  I  have  hero  to  correct  an  error  made  bv  Mr.  Blan^  the  translator  of  the 
chronicle,  who^  owing  to  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen  in  the  docutnentj  has  been  in- 
duced to  insert  between  the  reign  of  the  50th,  or,  according  to  him  (aa  he  docs 
not  count  the  U(>nrf)er  S'aid),  the  40!  h  king^  Mohammed  son  of  Edris,  and  the 
51  at,  'Ali  son  of  Zineb^  another  king  also  named  Mohanmied,  with  a  reign  like- 
wi§e  of  19  years.  But  to  evciy  one  who  reada  the  chronicle  with  attention,  and 
u  Aware  of  its  negligent  character,  it  mn.st  be  evident  that  in  the  article  in  qties- 
tlon  It  h  only  by  mistake  that  Mohainmed,  when  mentioned  the  eecood  time,  is 
called  the  son  of  Diinama  iniitead  of  Edris.  There  1^  certainty  some  difficulty  in 
the  passage  in  question^  with  ref^ard  to  the  circumstance  that  this  prince  is  said 
to  have  resided  19  (years?)  at  Lade;  hut  it  is  ea&ily  to  be  explained,  when  we 
remember  that  even  at  the  present  day  there  is  snch  a  place  in  the  neighborhood 
of  old  Birni  (Dcnham  and  Cla])i>erton^9  Travels,  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  152);  another 
place  of  the  same  name  was  situated  a  few  days  X.E.  from  Gharabaru,  on  the 
road  to  Kanem.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  historical  introduction  of  Imdm 
Ahmed  to  his  account  of  the  reign  of  Edris  A"aishami  Alawuma,  where  he  pass- 
es in  review  the  proceedings  of  this  king's  predecessors  with  regard  to  Kanem, 
leares  not  the  least  doubt  about  the  line  of  succession.  As  for  the  length  of  the 
reign  of  Edris  ben  *Ali,  the  54th  king,  there  was,  as  I  hare  mentioned  above,  a 
mistake  in  the  copy  from  which  the  translation  was  made,  giving  53  years  in- 
stead of  33;  but  these  20  years  just  compensate  for  the  20  years  of  the  homony- 
motu  King  Edris  ben  *Ali,  which,  just  on  account  of  the  homonymy,  have  been 
left  out  by  mistake,  adding  the  20  years  due  to  him  to  the  reign  of  the  elder  king 
of  the  ^ame  name. 
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Tlaring  obtained  these  dates,  we  have  first  to  observe  that  to 
fill  up  the  period  from  Ayuraa  to  Dhii  Yazan,  the  presumed  an- 
'cestor  of  the  Sefuwa,  and  even  known  as  such  to  Abiil  Fcdi  as 
weU  as  to  Makrizi,  and  whose  age  (as  being  that  of  a  man  who 
predicted  the  coming  of  the  prophet)  is  fixed  beyond  all  doubt, 
only  six  generations  arc  left.  This  is  the  circumstance  which  I 
mentioned  above  as  speaking  greatly  in  favor  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  chronicle  and  its  genealogies,  even  with  regard  to  the 
more  remote  times  ;  for,  if  it  had  not  been  necessary  to  preserve 
scrupulously  a  well-established  line  of  succession,  how  easy 
would  it  have  been  to  introduce  a  few  more  individuals  in  order 
to  fill  up  this  blank,  as  baa  been  done  in  the  other  list  (S),  in- 
stead of  admitting  the  palpable  nonsense  of  attributing  to  the 
two  oldest  kings  a  reign  of  from  250  to  300  years.  Even  S6f 
and  Ibndiim,  the  first  two  princes  of  the  line,  are,  I  think,  quite 
historical  persons,  whose  existence  was  so  well  established  that 
a  conscientious  clironicler  could  not  change  any  thing  in  the 
number  of  years  attributed  to  the  length  of  their  reigns. 

Following,  therefore,  the  hints  given  to  us  by  the  chronicle 
itself,  we  fix  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sefiiwa  in  Ka- 
nem  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  llohammedfl  or 
a  little  before  the  year  900  of  our  era.  We  shall  afterward  re- 
turn to  this  circumstance* 

Now  we  shall  first  see  bow  triumphantly  the  authenticity  of 
the  chronicle  is  confirmed  in  every  respect  by  the  occasional  re- 
marks made  by  Makrizi  and  Ebn  Battita  with  regard  to  the 
history  of  Bornu, 

Unfortunately,  the  oldest  date  which  Makrizi  (on  the  author- 
ity, as  it  would  seem,  of  EVn  S*aid)  mentions  with  regard  to 
Kanem,*  namely,  an  expedition  made  by  its  king  into  the  fer- 
tile districts  of  Mabina  in  the  year  II,  650,  can  not  be  used  as 
a  sufiicient  test  of  the  authenticity  of  the  chronicle,  as  the  his- 
torian does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  king;  but  the  deed  itself 
harmonizes  exceedingly  well  with  the  warlike  and  enterprising 
character  of  Dunama  Dibalami,  whose  reign,  according  to  our 
chronicle,  falls  between  the  years  618  and  658.  Just  the  same 
♦  Hamaker,  Specimen  CataL,  p.  107. 
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is  to  be  said  of  tbe  fact  mentiaiied  hj  E1i>n  Khaldmvwho,  in  hh 
valuable  bistory  of  tbe  Berbers,  which  has  been  recentlj  made 
accessible  to  all^  relates*  tbe  interestiiig  hd  that,  among  other* 
Yaluable  piesentdt  a  giraffe  was  sent  by  tbe  King  of  Kanem  (to 
whom,  eyen  at  that  early  date,  he  gives  tbe  title  of  ^'  Master  of 
Boma")  to  Abd  'Abd-Allah  el  Moatanaer,  the  King  of  Tunis,  in 
the  year  of  the  Hejra  655.  Tbe  same  historian^  in  another 
passage  of  bis  work,  referring  to  the  year  656,  mentions  a^in 
the  King  of  Kanem  aa  having  caused  tbe  death  of  a  son  of  Ka- 
lakosb  el  Gboszi  el  Modaffen,  tbe  well-known  adventurous 
chieftain  who  bad  tried  to  establish  himself  in  Wad^n^f 

But,  fortunately,  we  have  other  data  which  afford  us  a  very 
fair  test.  According  to  Makrizi,}  not  long  after  the  close  of  the 
seventh  century  of  the  Hejra  (fi  hedud  sennet  seb'a  mayet),  the 
king  of  Kanem  was  Haj  Ibrahim ;  after  him  reigned  his  son.  El 
Haj  Ediis^ — the  historian  does  not  say  that  he  immediately  suc- 
ceeded his  father ;  then  Daud,  tbe  brother  of  Edris,  and  another 
son  of  Ibrahim ;  then  "Omar,  the  son  of  Baud's  elder  brother, 
Haj  Edris ;  and  then  'Othman,  the  brother  of  the  former,  and 
another  son  of  Edris.  Ulakrki  adds  that  this  last-named  king 
reigned  shortly  before  A.H.  800;  and  then  he  states  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Kanem  revolted  against  the  successors  of  Ibra- 
hini,  and  made  themselves  independent,  but  that  Bomu  remain- 
ed their  kingdom. 

All  these  dates  given  by  Makrizi,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
few  most  important  events  which  I  have  extracted  from  the 
chronicle,  arc  in  most  surprising  harmony  with  the  information 
conveyed  in  a  dry  and  sterile  but  uncorrupted  way  by  the  lat- 
ter. Notwithstanding  the  slight  discrepancy  in  the  order  of 
succession  of  the  later  kings,  whose  reign  was  of  very  short 

•  E1)n  KJialdiin,  cd.  Mncffockin  do  Slane,  Alger^  184T,  toL  i.,  p,  420.  With 
rtgftrd  tn  thv  fn<5tid»hi|j  exListini^  1>etweca  the  Bern'  Hafis  and  tbeidngs  of  Kanem, 
MO  K1in  Kliftiann,  vol.  i,,  p.  26X 

f  Eliii  Klmkluii,  vt>L  i*,  p.  SOO^  trmnil.  vol  il.,  p.  96*  El>n  KBalddn,  according 
to  liiN  ^wii  nuttirn^nt^  follow*  bOTO  ihe  authoritj  of  tlie  slieildi  Abii-Moliammeil, 
(s'Tiidiii.     Cnriijniro  Joiimcd  Aai[itir|ue,|,  'tme  s<?rie,  vol.  xx.j  p»  158. 

I  Mikkrm^  Ilnmiiki^r,  Specimeti  CataL^  p*  20G.  Makrizi  is  mistaken  in  sup- 
poitng  KauQin  to  bo  &  town  and  Iho  capital  of  B^mtw 
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duration,  and  wliose  rektionship  is  rather  perplexing,  is  it  pos^ 
sible  to  find  a  harmon  j  more  complete  than  this,  if  we  take  into 
'  consideration  the  only  way  in  which  Makrizi  could  have  obtained 
his  information,  that  is  to  say,  from  merchants  or  pilgrims  visit- 
ing Egypt  on  their  way  to  Jlekka?* 

We  now  come  to  E'bn  Batuta ;  and  we  again  find  the  same 
surprising  harmony  between  the  fact  regarding  Bornu,  as  men* 
tioned  by  him,  and  the  dates  of  the  chronicle.  The  famous  and 
enterprising  traveler  of  Tangicxs,  on  his  return-journey  from  his 
visit  to  Western  Sudan,  left  the  capital  of  Melle  or  Mali  (that 
is,  5Iungo  Park*s  Jara)  the  22d  of  Moharrcm,  754,  and,  proceed- 
ing by  way  of  Timbuktu  or  Turabutu,  and  thence  down  the 
I'sa  or  Niger  to  Gagho  or  Gogo,  and  thence  to  Tekadda,t  in 
speaking  about  the  copper  found  in  the  mines  near  this  town. 


^  Makrizi  has  two  other  interestiDg  statements  with  regard  to  the  kings  of 
Kane  in  f  which,  although  thej  ccrtainlj  can  not  laj  claim  to  ahsoluie  accoracj, 
nevertheless  have  evidently  reference  to  certain  facts  which  the  diligent  histori- 
an, placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  object  of  his  inqoirj,  has  not  rightly  nn- 
derstood.  The  first  of  the^e  passages  (^amakcr,  p.  206)  states  that  Mohammed 
the  son  of  JO  (so —  ^\^  — ^^  name  is  to  be  read,  instead  of  the  ab&urd  Jebl 
or  Jabal),  that  is,  most  probably,  JO  Sliikomemi,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  fiulala,  was  the  first  of  them  who  accepted  the  Mohammedan  creed :  this 
statement  evidently  regards  the  dynasty  of  the  Bulala,,  who,  at  the  time  when 
Makruti  wrote,  had  driven  the  Burnu  dynasty  out  of  Kanem,  and  it  does  not  at 
all  affect  the  statement  of  the  chronicle,  which  cjlUs  Hume  the  first  Moslim  king 
of  Borau.  The  second  passage  of  the  celebrated  historian  of  Ej^ypt  (Quaixcm^rei 
Hemoires  snr  TEgypt,  t.  ii,,  p.  28 ;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in  Nubia,  2d  edit,,  App, 
iii,,  p.  456,  f*)  is  very  remarkable ;  and,  although  we  are  not  yet  able  to  under- 
stand perfectly  its  real  purport,  nevertheless  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  circum- 
itance  of  great  interest ;  for,  according  to  this  statement,  the  Islam  was  intro- 
dnced  into  Kanem  by  Hady  el  'Othmani,  a  pretended  descendant  of  the  Kbahf 
t}thman,  even  before  the  period  of  the  Scfuwa,  or  the  Yazaniyfn  (descendants  of 
Dhu  Yazan).  Here  the  excellent  inquirer  has  most  probably  confounded  the 
succesteors  of  Hume  with  the  Diignwa,  forgetting  that  even  the  dynasty  of  the  pa- 
gan Diigttwa  belonged  to  the  Sefuwa,  In  other  respects  this  statement  is  in  per- 
fect harmony  with  the  common  tradition  of  the  B<Jma  people  —  that  the  Islam 
was  brought  to  the  Sefnwa,  when  they  were  still  settled  in  Biirgu,  hj  a  special 
mesaenger  of  the  Prophet, 

t  See  Tol  i.,  p.  365.  I  will  here  only  mention  that  the  forty  days'  jonraey 
staled  by  Elm  Batuta  to  intervene  between  Tekadda  and  Boran  are  to  be  count- 
ed, as  it  seems,  to  Njuniye,  the  old  capital  of  Kanem ;  Birni,  or  rather  Ghasreg- 
gomO|  at  least,  not  being  founded  at  tliat  time* 
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relates  that  the  bars  made  of  it  were  exjxJrted  to  Gober  and 
Ragha  (or  rather  Raghay),  and  also  to  B6rntu  and  then  adds 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  name  of  the  ruling  king  of  the  lat- 
ter country  was  Edris. 

Now,  if  we  follow  implicitly  the  dates  of  the  chronicle,  Edris 
ben  Ibrahim  (Nikale)  ascended  tlie  throne  in  that  very  year 
(753)  when,  according  to  this  precious  and  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony of  the  illustrious  and  intelligent  traveler,  he  actually  oc- 
cupied the  throne. 

The  very  remarkable  and  really  surprising  harmony  here 
shown  to  exist  between  the  chronicle  and  the  dates  which  Iiave 
come  to  our  knowledge  from  other  sources  will,  I  hope,  give  to 
any  unprejudiced  mind  some  degree  of  confidence  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  that  document,  and  will  make  him  aware  of  its  superi- 
ority over  the  infonnation  of  a  man  like  Leo  Africanus,  or  rather 
Hasen  Ebn  Mohammed  el  Wasas,  who,  though  he  undoubtedly 
has  J  and  will  always  have,  the  merit  of  having  given  to  Europe 
a  clear  general  view  of  the  political  and  linguistic  groups  of  Ccn- 
tral  Africa,  yet,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  wliieli  las  report 
was  drawn  up  (mexely  from  memory,  after  tlic  lapse  of  many 
years),  can  not  be  a  decisive  autliority  on  any  special  circum- 
stance. Hence,  when  he  states  that  the  name  of  die  King  of 
B6niu,  at  the  time  when  he  visited  the  country,  was  Abraham 
(Ibrahim),  we  may  confidently  assume  that  he  is  wrong,  and 
that  he  speaks  of  the  illustrious  conqueror  'Ali  ben  Dnnama, 
who  restored  peace  and  glory  to  that  distracted  country,  and, 
on  account  of  his  warlike  cliaracter  and  his  various  expeditions, 
obtained  the  surname  El  Ghriisi.  I  flhall  return  to  this  subject 
in  the  chronological  table,  in  speaking  of  the  reign  of  'All  ben 
Dunama* 

As  for  the  document  mentioned  above  as  No.  5,  it  contains  a 
few  valuable  dates  with  regard  to  those  Bomu  kings  who  reign- 
ed near  the  time  when  the  author  obtained  his  information  in 
Tripoli,  while  for  the  older  times,  about  which  the  people  could 
only  inform  him  "/^tz/^  tradition  de  leurs phresj^'*  lus  informa- 
tion is  of  little  value.  The  most  important  dates  which  it  con- 
tains are  those  which  have  reference  to  the  time  of  the  accession 
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to  the  throne  of  the  tliree  Bomu  kings,  'Abd-Allah  ben  Duna- 
ma,  Haj  'Omar,  and  Haj  '^ili ;  and  these  vary  but  little  from 
the  dates  computed  from  the  clironicle,  and  serve,  theretbre,  to 
confirm  its  accuracy. 

However,  it  is  not  my  design  to  vindicate  this  chronicle  from 
all  possibility  of  eiTor ;  but  my  object  is  to  show  that  its  gen- 
eral  cliaracter,  dry  and  meagre  as  it  is,  has  the  strongest  claim 
to  authenticity.  Indeed,  I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  fidly  relied 
upon,  all  uncertainty  being  reduced  to  a  space  of  one  or  two 
years  ;  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  assert  that  the  chronolog- 
ical table,  which  I  shall  give  in  the  Appendix,  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  fairy  tale.  But  in  this  place,  I  think  it  well  to  offer 
a  few  general  remarks  on  tlie  cliaracteristic  features  of  the  his- 
tory of  Bornu. 

I  have  first  to  speak  of  the  origin  of  the  Sefuwa  or  Dtiguwa, 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  chronology  of  the  Bornu  people, 
if  palpable  absurdities  be  left  out  of  consideration,  does  not  car- 
ry their  history  further  do^\Ti  than  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
centuiy  of  our  era.  Accordingly,  tliere  can  be  no  further  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  S6f  was  reallj'  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Dhu 
Yazan,  and  identical  with  Sef  Dhu  Yazan,  the  last  native  ruler 
of  the  Himyaritic  kingdom,  wdio  celebrated  his  accession  to  the 
throne  in  the  famous  castle  of  Gumdan,  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Khosru  Parvis  liberated  Teman  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Abyssinians.  I  frankly  confess  that,  w^hile  Ibrahim  the  son  of 
S^f,  as  "  father  of  the  king''  (as  he  appears  to  have  been  entitled 
occasionally),  seems  to  me  to  have  a  really  historical  cliaracter, 
\  I  entertain  sincere  doubts  whether  Sef  be  not  a  mere  imaginary 
personage,  introduced  into  the  pedigree  expressly  in  order  to 
connect  it  with  Yeman.  Indeed,  in  one  short  list  of  Bornu 
kings  which  I  possess,  several  princes  are  mentioned  before  Sef, 
whose  names,  such  as  Futirmi,  Halar  Sukayami,  Halarmi,  Bu- 
numi,  Rizalmi,  Mairimi,  have  quite  a  Kaniiri  character.  As  the 
reader  will  see,  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  of  some  connection  exist- 
ing between  the  ruling  family  of  Bornu  and  the  Himyaritic  or 
Kushitic  stock,  but  I  doubt  its  immediate  descent  from  the 
royal  Himyaritic  family. 


to 
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Iltil,  lin  thin  an  it  may,  I  ttiirik  thnt  Leo  Afiricaiius,  who  is  a 
Vftry  ^(«hm1  ftiHliurity  fur  giuioral  rriatioiia,  is  right  in  stating  that 
Ihii  kiriKi4  vi'  hHriiii  origitinttHl  fvmn  the  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Bar- 
dM«  1  tribi?  mUo  rnytKktitKHl  by  Miiknzi  as  Berd'oa*  That  there 
ti  An  nthrMik»f(l<tnl  roniHH'rN>n  botwocn  the  names  Bemu  or  Bomu, 
IbirigH,  Hor(r«»fi|  liunliima,  Honiuni,  Berber,  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
4Nlt  biU  III  ninuy  tlie  Uonroii  might  seem  to  have  nearer  relation 
with  lh»i  'PtMlu  iir  'IVlm  than  with  the  real  Berber  or  Mazigh. 
H»ih«n  WiAlu  innUmAy,  in  tho  introduction  to  hid  history  of  the 
tiONf|iM*fti«  ofllio  l^'ulbe,  t>xpit3galy  aaya  that  tho  Bornu  dynasty 
Wft«  i>r  Hi^rlMn-  iii'i|rin  ;  aiul  it  m  on  tliis  account  that  the  Hausa 
f!fMf|ilit  luill  i^vt^ry  Hornu  man  **  ba-iWu'bercho,'**  and  the  Bornu 
nation  »•  IMrbt^ro."  Thii  view  of  t!io  subject  is  contirraed  by 
tlit^  (li«ihuil  wiatutnent  of  Makrl/.i,t  who  says  that  that  was 
tho  tHiuMiHUi  (radirlivn  of  tha  people  at  his  time — *'it  is  said 
III  At  (h^y  an^  ib»ri\ndt*.tl  from  tho  Berbers" — and,  moreover,  in 
minlli'^r  |m«(in^;n}  inrnriim  uh  that  tho  King  of  Kanem  was  a 
ii(Mi*rMlo  nr  wiiMih'rtT,  nllhou^h  it  Bccms  that  this  statement  re- 
form prHjiMily  (ft  tlii^  IJitlnin  dynaaty. 

lli'rHii>  tlii<  finuv  i>f  HAbna,  or  St»hnama,  the  son  of  Bikoru^ 

wti't«r»  iiH^fU  b*^^rnn  riboiii  A.  II.  5Sl,  the  kinga  aro  stated  by  the 

r*lirfMii^ln  id  \mvt\  liin^n  of  a  nnl  eoniplexion,§  like  the  Arabs; 

and  In  iimili  an  origin  from   thi>  nnl  race*  tho  Syrian-Berber 

ftiM'fc*  Irt  »ihri»iliily  lo  bt^  ififorriHl  Hunr  euatom  of  covering  the 

iVtMi  mid  ni^vnr  allowing  ttu\  montin  io  whirh  custom  E'bn  Ba- 

irtfa  tiftvt^rfw  ill  M)M'rdiiii^  of  Km^^  1  Mir^,  who  nded  in  his  time. 

'|*fi  flil«  nii^Jn  U  iilmi  in  bi'   k  1. nod  iho  custom,  till  recently 

irNM^Iii^itil,  ol   piittliij^  i\\i\  uiMv  liiiif^  u|)on  a  shield  and  raising 

jilin  n\t  oynr  Ihn  UinnU  uf  tKn  ptHv[ih\||  an  well  as  tiio  ix)lity  of 

iJln  HMipInn  whlt^li  origiiudt}    \v  m  lutircly  aristocratical^  based 

•  nU  "III***  ii  nif^»h»nilv  Mill  hnlofliiiln  miU'li?  ii,  it>iTo*|K>mViu|3f  to  the  Berber 
fl|lt,"     (Imih|ihih  wH>if  I  liivvit  iahl  Ui  n>l,  I  nUmi  ^'Im-Tura/* 
f  Mute  fliii  iHlMMifl  |miiHii||H  »i^(M(tiMt  tti  til  tho  imto,  p.  2^ 

)  MNlillil,  IflMHI^bu,  )f   t/«MI,  J\^^  ^i)^   ^  }• 

I  f< 'Hit  tU*i  M«*^tMUMi  Ht  /hkIiu  Im  mOII  I ou^tllutuiitml  la  the  soagi  to  his  praise 
|{  >  ^•Uli  lliti  <tiii>«iiH  lUxi  HHUiu^M  iloncrliiiWu  of  a  tiunilAr  costom  ia 
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upon  a  council  of  twelve  chiefs,  without  whose  assent  nothing 
of  importance  could  be  undertaken  by  the  king. 

We  have  a  very  curious  statement  concerning  the  Bomu  em- 
pij^,  emanating  from  Lucas,  the  traveler  employed  by  the  Afri- 
can Association,*  and  based  on  the  authority  of  his  Arab  in- 
formants,  principally  Ben  'Ali,  who,  no  doubt,  was  a  very  clever 
and  intelligent  man.  He  describes  the  Bornu  kingdom  as  an 
elective  monarcliy,  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  successor  among 
the  SODS  of  a  deceased  king,  without  regard  to  priority  of  birth, 
being  conferred  by  the  nation  on  three  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  country.  He  does  not  say  whether  these  belonged 
to  tlie  courtiers,  or  whether  every  private  individual  might  be 
called  upon  promiscuously  to  fulfill  this  important  duty ;  but 
the  strict  etiquette  of  the  court  of  B6mu  makes  it  probable  that 
the  former  was  the  case. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  choice  being  made,  the  three  electors 
proceeded  to  the  apartment  of  the  sovereign  elect,  and  conducted 
lum  in  silence  to  the  gloomy  place  in  which  the  unburied  corpse 
of  his  deceased  father  was  deposited ;  for,  till  this  whole  cere- 
mony was  gone  through,  the  deceased  coiJd  not  be  interred. 
There,  over  the  corpse  of  his  deceased  father,  the  newly  elect- 
ed king  seems  to  have  entered  into  some  sort  of  compromise 
sanctioned  by  oath,  binding  himself  that  he  would  respect  the 
ancient  institutions,  and  employ  himself  for  the  glory  of  the 
country. 

I  shall  have  to  mention  a  similar  custom  still  prevailing  at 
the  present  day  in  the  province  of  Muniyo,  which  belonged  to 
that  part  of  the  empire  called  Yen,  while  the  dynasty  of  the 
lluniyoma  probably  descended  from  the  Berber  race.  Ev* 
ery  newly  elected  Muniyoma  still  at  the  present  day  is  in 
duty  bound  to  remain  for  seven  days  in  a  cave  hollowed  out  by 
nature  or  by  the  hand  of  man  in  the  rock  behind  the  place  of 
sepulchre  of  the  former  Muniyoma,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Gram* 
masak,  although  it  is  quite  deserted  at  present,  and  does  not 
contain  a  living  soul. 


•  Froceedioga  of  the  African  Aasocintioii,  vol,  i.,  p,  148,  f. 
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riiit  that  not  only  the  royal  family,  but  even  a  great  part  of 
the  whole  nation,  or  rather  one  of  the  nations  which  were  in- 
corporated into  the  Bornn  empire,  was  of  Berber  origin,  is  still 
clear  ao  late  as  the  time  of  Edria  Alawoma,  that  is  to  say,  only 
two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  for,  in  the  report  of  his  expedi- 
tioHH,  constant  mention  is  made  of  the  Berber  tribes  (*'kabail 
d  Bertber")  as  a  large  component  part  of  his  army,  and  con- 
stantly two  parts  of  this  army  are  distinguisbed  as  the  Eeds, 
**el  Ahhrnar,"  and  the  Blacks,  '^c'  Sud/'* 

This  part  of  the  population  of  Bornu  has  separated  from  the 
rest,  I  saspect,  in  consequence  of  the  policy  of  *Ali,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Ilaj  'Omar,  a  very  warlike  prince,  who,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  17th  century,  waged  a  long  war  with  A'gades, 

Viewed  in  the  light  thus  shed  by  past  history,  the  continual 
and  uninterrupted  warlike  expeditions  made  by  the  Tawarek  at 
tlic  present  time  against  the  northern  regions  of  Bornu  and 
against  Kanem  assume  quite  a  new  and  far  more  interesting 
I'haractcrp 

Now  if  it  be  objected  that  the  Kamiri  or  Bornu  language  does 
not  appear  to  contain  any  Berber  elemental  (whichj  indeed,  it 
does  not),  I  have  only  to  adduce  the  exactly  parallel  example 
of  the  Bulala,  a  brother  dynasty  of  the  B6mii  royal  family,  de* 
ucendcd  from  the  same  stock,  who,  having  settled  and  founded 
A  dynasty  among  the  tribe  of  the  Kuka,  in  the  territory  Fittri, 
Htlll  continued  to  speak  their  native  language,  that  is,  the  Ka- 
nui*i,  in  the  time  of  Leo,t  but  have  now  entirely  forgotten  it, 


•  Makrtzi  sajs  of  the  Inbahitants  of  Kdncm  in  jercneral  that  thcij  were  mola- 
tlu'miiD^  that  is  to  say,  thc?y  covered  their  faces  with  a  litHam,  Tbe  names  of 
lowmi  like  Berbenvtv  and  utbera  may  be  also  mentioned  here.  Compare  Leo's 
iltpfQMioti,  "Negri  c  Bianchi/' 

t  In  tbe  vocabulary  of  the  Kanilri  language  a  few  TrordB  may  easily  be  discov- 
tred  which  bare  some  relation  to  the  Berber  langaag^j  the  most  remarkable 
Minong  which  seems  to  me  the  term  for  tea,  "meghii,"  which  is  evidently  con- 
jicotei!  with  the  Temtmhight  word  **  mcrau,"or  rather  "meghau  ;"  but  the  grara- 
inrtf  U  entirely  distinct^  and  approaches  the  Central  Asiatic  or  Turanian  etocL 

t  hco»  wben  he  says  that  tbe  langnage  of  Gaoga  is  identical  with  tbe  Bornu 
Uninifige,  does  not  speak  of  the  language  of  tbe  whole  nation,  but  only  of  that  of 
tliB  ruling  tribe,  the  BulaJa.  But  of  this  interesting  fact  I  shall  say  more  on  an- 
nlh»r  oecaBion. 
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adopting  the  language  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled ; 
and  similar  examples  are  numerous* 

A  second  point  whicli  deserves  notice  is  that  the  Katiiiri,  even 
at  the  present  day»  call  people  in  general,  but  principally  their 
kings,  always  after  the  name  of  their  mother,  and  that  the  name 
of  the  mother^s  tribe  is  almost  continually  added  in  the  chronicle 
as  a  circumstance  of  t  lie  greatest  importance.  Thus  the  famous 
king  Diinama  ben  Selm'aa  is  known  in  Bornu  generally  only 
under  the  name  of  Dibalami,  from  the  name  of  his  mother  Diba- 
la ;  and  the  fiill  form  of  his  royal  title  is  Dibalami  Ihinama  Sel- 
mdmi,  his  mother's  name,  as  the  most  noble  and  important,  pre- 
ceding his  individual  name,  which  is  followed  by  the  name  de* 
rived  from  his  fatlier.  It  is  also  evident,  even  from  the  dry  and 
jejune  report  of  the  chronicle,  what  powerful  influence  the  Wa- 
lide  or  '*  Magira'* — this  is  her  native  title — exercised  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  kingdom ;  I  need  only  mention  the  examples  of 
Giimsu  ("  gum  su'*  means  the  chief  wife)  Fasami,  who  imprison- 
ed her  son  Biri,  when  already  king,  for  a  whole  year,  and  of 
A'*aishad  or  *Aisa,  the  mother  of  Edris,  who  for  a  number  of 
years  exercised  such  paramount  authority  that  in  some  lists, 
and  even  by  many  'ulama  at  the  present  time,  her  name  is  in- 
serted in  the  list  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  country. 

These  circumstances  may  be  best  explained  by  supposing 
that  a  kind  of  compromise  took  place  between  the  strangers — 
Berbers,  or,  rather,  Imoshagh  (Mazigh)  from  tlie  tribe  of  the 
Bcrd'or — and  the  tribe  or  tribes  among  whom  they  settled,  just 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  seen  that  a  stipulation  of  the 
same  kind  was  probably  made  between  the  conquering  Kel-owi 
and  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Air  of  the  Gober  race ;  and  the 
same  circumstances,  with  similar  results,  are  observable  in  an- 
cient times, in  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  Grecian  col- 
onists and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Lycia, 

The  most  important  among  the  indigenous  tribes  of  Kanem 
are  the  Kiye  or  Beni  IQya,  also  mentioned  in  the  time  of  Edris 
Alawoma,*  the  Megharmah,  who  may  possibly  be  identical  with 

*      ^3   Aj^7   or  %JJ^   J^^    cT*    ^    ^S^'*    ^^^  tHacritJC  points  over 
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the  Ghcmfirmahtthc  Temagliera*  (evidently  a  Berber  name),  the 
D^biri,  the  Kunkuiia,  at  present  eatablished  in  Karga,  and,  final- 
ly, the  T^btt  or  Tubu,  or  rather  Teda*  Of  all  these  the  last- 
QAiiied  oonatituted  by  far  the  most  important  and  most  numer- 
ous tribe.  To  them  belonged  the  mother  of  Dunama  ben  Hum§, 
tlie  most  powertUl  of  the  older  kings  of  Bomu,  who  appears  to 
have  thrice  performed  the  pilgrimage  to  !Mekka.  Indeed,  it 
would  fteem  tliat  the  real  talisman  which  Dibalami  Ddnama  Sel- 
mlttii  ipoiled  consisted  in  the  friendly  relation  between  the  Be- 
rauni  or  Kanuri  and  the  Tebu,  which  was  so  intimate  that  the 
tinnw  of  Beranni,  winch  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Btimu,  is  still  at  present  the  common  name  given  by  the  Ta- 
wdrek  to  the  T^bii :  or,  rather*  the  latter  are  a  race  intimately 
retntcd  to  the  original  stock  of  the  Kanuri,  as  mnst  become  evi- 
d»iiit  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that  investigates  their  Ian- 

gnngi^.t 

How  powfTful  a  tribe  the  Tcda  were  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
thi^  tf^nfrtli  cif  lUv  war  which  they  carried  on  with  that  very  king 

t  In  Ihci  want  iti^  l^'ivo  lice* a  omiUod  in  tho  copj  of  tho  chmnkle  which  I 
frrrif  lUilMtl  tn  Li«I|,»p|(%  iim<I  Mr  HIjiu  tlicrcfoTO  reads  "  l>erw;"  bat  where  the  name 
ti  »iiM(iilniiiu|  l>v  hnilih  Ahmcii  i\w  \HmitH  arc  never  omitted.  However^  where 
lliH  I'iHiiiOy  lH(rk  in  IhMii  in.  h>  ht'  liMikcd  for  I  can  not  say  with  anj  degree  of 
••fIdilHjr.     I  uo*  H  lluMiM^t  t^uit    •!  .J  ^Jbl  might  be  the  '*  people  of  the  shields,*' 

wr  ■*  Mmm\  wlMi  ittltilili/  llko  i\w  Ktuit^mhti  at  present ;  but  I  have  satis^cd  my- 

ii«tf  III  lit  ihk  l«  (lift  tha  CUM.  Tlio  Kiyo  stiU  at  the  present  day  form  the  chief 
|iMril4it«  Mfllit*  Kiiyiiih 

#  1 1      Ijil      .4  I^W*  Rprn,  not  Keraw,  is  the  name  of  the  place  which 

^f  )tt,||«  ( ,  h»  lih^ntiry  with  Koniwn,  the  old  capital  of  Mandari;  bnt 
Mib  In  i«»lil  'ritiiw  f'liii  ]m  Hcarct'ly  any  donbt  that  the  Temdgheni 
!»#••»  iliVHii  tt*taU  unmi  «-  i'     I  ' "   l»omiiKhoniii  or  Damdghcrim.    The  letter 

hii|ilMiilng  (Ml  imtm  h»h  h  b. 

f  I  nUMi  **^i  »n<ir«  fill  diin  miljorl  In  tho  hliitoricftl  introduction  to  my  rocab- 
MNMi»i  A*  |if«M'iii  I  i'»in  «iiit^  rnfi^r  thf^  rradcr  to  a  few  ruroarks  which  I  hare 
IHHitM  !•»«  Ihu  i<«UHiiu  »mlwi*«*ii  lli«  iii>'«ll  'IVln  (thoTt'bn  language)  and  the  Ka* 

,,  (itiit»>iHl  li>  M,  h**|»*lii<i,  and  imhlishcd  in  Gnrnprecht's  Monata- 

(  J  III  itiit  llio>Kin(fhkal  HtH'iiHv   of  Burltn),  1854,  vol.  ii.,  p.  373. 

|'I«M  'VmH*  l*«||l«<M**t  »*lHi  •*<*»  Kanuri,  tVir«ir«I  th<*  utock  callod  by  Makrki  ^U^ 
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bunama  Selmami,  and  which  is  said  to  have  lasted  more  than 
seven  years.  Indeed,  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been  only  by 
the  assistance  of  this  powerful  tribe  that  the  successors  of  Jil 
Shikora^ni  were  able  to  found  the  powerful  dynasty  of  the  Bu- 
lala,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  great  empire  called  by  Leo 
Graoga,  comprehending  all  the  eastern  and  northeastem  parts  of 
the  old  empire  of  Kanem,  and  extending  at  times  as  far  as  Ddn- 
gola,  so  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  it  was 
larger  than  Bornu.*  Even  in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury the  Teda  appear  to  have  constituted  a  large  proportion  of 
the  military  force  of  the  Bulala  in  Kanem  ;  and  great  numbers 
of  them  are  said,  by  the  historian  of  the  powerful  king  Edris 
Alawoma,  to  have  emigrated  from  Kanem  into  Bornu  in  conse- 
quence of  the  victories  obtained  by  that  prince  over  the  Bulala. 
At  that  time  they  seem  to  have  settled  principally  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Koydm,  a  tribe  very  often  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Imam  Ahmed  as  forming  part  of  the  Bornu  army,  and  with 
whom  at  present  they  are  completely  intermixed,  t  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  neither  by  the  chronicle  nor  by  the  historian 
of  Edris  Alawoma,  the  large  tribe  of  the  Mfinga,  which  evidently 
formed  a  very  considerable  element  in  the  formation  of  the  B6r- 
nu  nation,  is  ever  once  mentioned. 

While  the  tribes  above  enumerated  were  more  or  less  ab- 
sorbed by  the  empire  of  Kanem,  and,  in  the  course  of  time, 


♦  This,  I  think,  is  ako  the  roeaninif  of  Leo  when  he  says  (1-  t?-i  c.  7),  "  H  do- 
mmio  del  re  di  Borno»  ij  quale  ne  a  la  minore"  (parte).  But  Leo  wrote  juflt  at 
the  time  when  Bornu  was  about  n^m  to  ri«e  to  new  splendor. 

t  However^  CTen  in  ihe  time  of  Lucas  (Proceedinjrs  of  the  Afric.  Assoc,  voL  L, 
p-  1]9)|  great  part  at  least  of  the  Koyara  were  still  living  in  Kanem,    The  Ilcelif 

or,  rather,  ^* people  of  Iltoli,"*    J/l  ^1,  mentioned  by  Makrizi,  seem  not  to 

hare  constitated  a  separate  tribe,  although  they  had  a  chief  or  y'^(^  ^  of  their 
own,  there  being  not  the  least  doubt  that  they  were  the  inhabitants  ot  the  cele- 
brated place  Ilteli,  a\  ^\,  usually  called  Fiirtwaby  the  Boma  people,  about  which 
1  shall  speak  in  the  course  of  my  journey  to  Kanem.  A  peculiar  triljc  is  mcn- 
tionod  frequently  by  the  Imam  Ahmed  as  El  Kaniyin,  but  I  am  not  yet  able  to 
offer  a  well-established  opinion  with  reg;ard  to  them.  With  regard  to  the  Arabs 
who  are  mentioned  several  limes  in  Im^im  Ahmed's  history  as  a  powerful  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Kanem,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 
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adopted  the  Mohammedan  religion  professed  bj  its  rulers,  there 
Wifti  on  the  other  hand,  a  very  numerous  indigenous  tribe  which 
did  AOl  beoome  amalgamated  with  the  conquering  element,  but, 
OB  liie  contnuy,  continued  to  repel  it  in  a  hostile  manner,  and 
far  m  long  time  threatened  its  very  existence.  These  were  the 
**8ojr''  or  *^  So,"^  a  tribe  settled  originally  in  the  vast  territory 
inclosed  toward  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  komaduga 
Wiube,  erroneously  called  the  Yeoa,  and  toward  the  east  by 
tbe  Shiri,  and  divided,  as  it  would  seem,  into  several  small 
lungdom». 

Thia  powerful  tribe  was  not  completely  subjugated  before  the 
tine  of  Edrln  Alawoma,  or  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century  ; 
end  it  might  be  matter  of  surprise  that  they  are  not  mentioned 
el  mil  by  the  chronicle  before  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  if 
ii  were  not  that  even  circumstances  and  facts  of  the  very  great- 
iit  importaooc  are  passed  over  in  silence  by  this  arid  piece  of 
OOme&cUiiife.  It  would  therefore  be  very  inconsistent  to  eon- 
dade  from  this  silence  that  before  the  period  mentioned  the 
IMlooei  oC  Kioem  had  never  come  into  contact  with  the  tribe  of 
ilm  Boy ;  the  reason  why  the  chronicle,  sparing  as  it  is  of  infor- 
flMlionff  eoiild  not  any  longer  pass  them  over  in  silence  was,  that 
In  file  ipace  of  three  years  they  had  vanquished  and  killed  fotir 
Meoeeatve  lungs*  The  places  mentioned  in  the  list,  where  the 
teit  lime  of  ibeee  princee  were  slain^  can  not  be  identified  with 
abnolole  eertoiitty ;  but  as  for  Nanigham,  where  Alohammed  ben 
'AW  Allah  waa  killed,  it  certainly  lay  close  to  and  probably  in 
ifltli  t^srritory  of  the  Soy.  After  this  period  we  learn  nothing 
WiiU  f§giutd  to  tbia  tribe  until  the  time  of  Edris  Alawoma,  al- 
llmi|^  it  aeenaa  piobable  that  Edris  Xikalemi,  the  successor  of 
Jf/zhainined  ben  'Abd  Allah,  and  the  contemporary  of  E'bn  Ba- 
tdtttif  had  fiiat  to  gain  a  victory  over  the  Soy  before  he  was  able 
to  ifl  d^nrti  quietly  upon  his  throne. 

AlU^iliistf  in  the  history  of  Bomu  we  can  distinguish  the 
Mhwklg  ifOeha*  Fimt,  the  rise  of  power  in  Kanem,  Njimiye 
Itfillf  ilia  M|rflal  of  the  empire,  silent  and  imperceptible  till  we 
jiae  tm  a  MmUlcn,  in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century,  the  pow- 
erful immm  lidnama  ben  Uumi  start  forth  under  the  impfilac 
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as 


of  Islam,  wielding  the  strength  of  a  young  and  vigorous  eropiTCt 
and  extending  his  influence  as  far  as  Egypt,  The  acme,  or 
highest  degree  of  prosperity  of  this  period  coincides  with  the 
reign  of  Dibalami  Biinama  Selmami,  in  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century,  during  tlie  prime  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Beni  Hafis  in 
Tunis,  But  this  reign  already  engendered  the  germs  of  decay  ; 
for  during  it  the  two  cognate  elements  of  which  the  empire  con- 
sisted, namely,  the  Teda  and  the  Kanuri,  were  disunited,  and  it 
yielded  too  much  influence  to  tlie  aristocratical  element,  which 
was  represented  by  the  twelve  great  offices,  an  institution  which 
seems  to  deserve  particular  attention.* 

The  consequence  was  that  a  series  of  civil  wars  and  regicides 
ensued,  intciTupted  only  by  the  more  tranquil  reign  of  Ibrahim 
Nikalemi  in  the  first  half  of  tlie  14th  century,  which  was  fol- 
lowed, however,  by  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  the  empire, 
when  the  great  native  tribe  of  the  Soy  burst  forth  and  killed 
four  kings  in  succession.  Then  followed  another  respite  from 
turmoil,  just  at  the  time  when  E'bn  Batiita  visited  Negroland ; 
but  the  son  of  the  very  king  who  in  the  time  of  that  distin^ 
guished  traveler  ruled  over  Bornu,  fell  the  first  victim  in  the 
struggle  that  ensued  with  a  power  which  had  arisen  from  the 
same  root,  had  gained  strength  during  the  civil  wars  of  Bornu, 
and  which  now  threatened  to  swallow  it  up  altogether.  This 
was  the  dynasty  of  the  Bulala,  which,  originating  with  the  fu- 
gitive Bornu  prince,  Jil  Shikomemi,  had  established  itself  in  the 
district  of  Fittri  over  the  tribe  of  the  Kuka,  and  from  thence 
spread  its  dominion  in  every  direction,  till,  after  a  sanguinarj- 
atruggle,  it  conquered  Kanem,  and  forced  the  Katum  dynasty 
to  seek  refuge  in  the  western  provinces  of  its  empire  about  the 
year  1400  of  our  era. 

The  B6rnu  empire  (if  we  may  give  the  name  of  empire  to  the 
shattered  host  of  a  belligerent  tribe  driven  from  their  home  and 
reduced  to  a  few  military  encampments)  for  the  next  seventy 
years  seemed  likely  to  go  to  pieces  altogether,  till  the  great 
king  *Ali  Diioamami  opened  another  glorious  perio4 ;  for,  hav- 

•  I  flhail  say  more  of  it  in  the  chronological  tahle,  under  the  reign  of  itoliani- 
tned. 

Vol.  II.— C 
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ing  at  length  mastered  the  aristocrat icaJ  element,,  which  had  al- 
most overwhelmed  the  monarchy,  he  tbunded  as  a  central  point 
of  government  a  new  capital  or  '*  hirni,"  Ghasr^ggomo,  the  cra- 
pire  Jiaving  hcen  without  a  fixed  centre  since  the  abandonment 
of  Njimiye.  It  was  in  his  time  that  Leo  Africanus  visited  Ne- 
groland^  where  he  found  the  Buiiila  empire  (Gaoga)  still  in  the 
ascendant ;  but  this  was  changed  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century,  even  Ijcfore  the  publication  of  his  account;  for  in  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-second  (lunar)  year  from  the  time  when 
'Omar  was  compelled  to  abandon  hia  royal  seat  in  Njimiye,  ced- 
ing the  rich  country  of^Kilnem,  the  very  nucleus  of  the  empire, 
to  Im  rivals,  the  energetic  king  Edris  Katakannabi  entered  that 
capital  agiiin  with  his  victorious  army,  and  from  that  time  down 
to  tiiC  beginning  of  the  present  century  Kanem  has  remained  a 
province  of  liornu,  although  it  was  not  again  made  the  seat  of 
government. 

Altogether  the  16th  century  is  one  of  the  most  glorious  peri- 
ods of  the  Bornu  empire,  aflorned  as  it  is  by  sucl^  able  princefi 
A0  tlic  two  Edri's  and  Mohammed,  while  in  WestQr^i  Negroland 
the  great  S6nghay  empire  went  to  pieces,  and  was  finally  sub- 
jugated by  Muhiy  I  lamed  el  Mansur,  the  Emperor  of  Morocco. 
Then  followed  a  quieter  period,  and  old  age  6eemed  gradually 
to  gain  on  the  kingdom,  while  pious  and  peaceful  kings  occu- 
pied tlie  throne,  till,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  ener- 
getic and  enterprising  king  'Ali  'Omanni  began  a  violent  strug- 
gle Against  tliat  very  nation  from  which  the  liornu  dynasty  had 
Hpnuig,  but  which  had  ^ipw  become  its  most  fearful  enemy — 
♦  tie  Imdshagb  or  Tawar^.  He  made  great  exertions  in  every 
direction,  but  his  eflbrts  sct^m  to  have  resembled  the  convidsions 
of  death,  and,  being  succeeded  by  an  iudolcnt  king,  for  such 
was  Aiimed,  the  fatal  hour  which  was  to  accomplish  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  dynasty  of  tlie  Sefuwa  rapidly  approached.  At  last, 
when  the  very  centre  of  the  empire  had  already  fallen  a  prey  to 
a  new  nation  which  liad  started  ibrth  on  a  career  of  glory,  the 
Fill  he  or  I'cllata,  there  arose  a  stranger,  a  nationalized  Arab, 
wlio,  in  saving  the  last  remains  of  the  kingdom,  founded  a  new 
dynaHly,  that  of  tlie  KancmSyin,  which,  after  having  shone  forth 
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very  brightly  under  its  founder,  was  recently  reduced  by  civil 
discord,  and  seems  now  destined  to  a  premature  old  age. 

Having  here  offered  this  general  view  of  the  empire  of  Bomn, 
I  refer  for  particulars  to  the  appended  chronological  tables, 
which,  I  trust,  although  very  imperfect,  particularly  in  the  be- 
ginning, will  yet  form  a  sufficient  groundwork  wherewith  to  be- 
gin more  profitable  inquiries  into  the  history  of  those  regions 
than  haTe  been  hitherto  made. 


CHAPTER  XXX* 


THE   CAPITAL   OF   BORNU- 


Having  endeavored  to  impart  to  the  reader  a  greater  inter- 
est in  the  country  by  relating  its  former  history,  as  far  as  I  was 
able  to  make  it  out,  I  shall  now  give  an  account  of  my  stay  in 
Kukawa  before  setting  out  on  my  journey  to  Adamawa. 

Regarding  Kiikawa  only  as  the  basis  of  my  further  proceed- 
ings, and  as  a  necessary  station  already  sufficiently  known  to 
the  European  public  by  the  long  stay  of  the  former  expedition^ 
I  endeavored  to  collect  as  much  information  as  possible  with 
regard  to  the  surrounding  countrieB.  Two  of  my  friends  were 
distinguished  by  a  good  deal  of  Mohammedan  learning,  by  the 
precision  with  which  they  recollected  the  countries  they  had 
wandered  through,  antl  by  dignified  manners  j  but  they  differed 
much  in  character,  and  were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  each  other 
as  often  as  they  happened  to  meet  in  my  house. 

These  two  men,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of 
interesting  and  precise  information,  were  t!ie  Arab  Ahmed  bel 
Mejiib,  of  that  division  of  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  bu-Seb'a  who 
generally  live  in  the  Wadi  Sakiyet  el  Ilamra,  to  the  south  of 
Morocco,  and  the  Pullo  Ibraliira,  son  of  the  Sheikh  el  Mukhtar, 
in  Kahdide  on  the  Senegal,  and  cousin  of  the  late  Mohammed 
el  Am  in,  the  energetic  prince  of  Fiita-Toro.  Ahmed  had  trav- 
eled over  almost  the  whole  of  Western  Africa,  from  Arguin  on 
the  ocean  as  far  as  Baglrmi,  and  had  spent  several  years  in 
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Adamiwa,  of  which  country  he  first  gave  me  an  e:i:act  descrip- 
tion,  especially  with  regard  to  the  direction  of  the  rivers.  He 
was  a  shrewd  and  very  intelligent  man,  yet  he  was  one  of  those 
Arabs  who  go  round  all  the  courts  of  the  princes  of  Negroland, 
to  whatever  creed  or  tribe  they  may  belong,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  from  them  all  they  can  by  begging  and  by  tlie  parade  of 
learning,  I  esteemed  him  on  account  of  his  erudition,  but  not 
in  other  respects. 

Quite  a  difierent  person  was  the  PiiUo  Ibrahim — a  very  proud 
young  man,  fully  aware  of  the  ascendency,  and  strongly  mark- 
ed with  the  distinguishing  character  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  had  pcrfomicd  tlie  pilgrimage  to  ilekka,  cross- 
ing the  whole  breadth  of  *VlVica  from  west  to  east,  from  warm 
religious  feeling  mixed  up  with  a  little  ambition,  as  he  knew 
that  fluch  an  exploit  would  raise  him  highly  in  the  esteem  of 
his  countrymen,  and  secure  to  him  a  high  position  in  life.  He 
bad  been  two  years  a  hostage  in  Nder  (St,  Louis),  and  knew 
fiomething  about  the  Europeans*  It  had  struck  him  that  the 
Fn^neli  were  not  so  eager  in  distributing  Bibles  as  the  English, 
while  he  had  truly  remarked  that  the  former  were  ver}^  sensible 
of  the-  eliarms  of  the  softer  sex,  and  very  frequently  married  the 
pretty  daughters  of  the  Dembasega.  lie  obtained  from  me, 
firjit  the  Zabiir,  or  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  even  the  Arabs 
cjiteem  very  highly,  and  would  esteem  much  more  if  they  were 
tratif^hitiMl  into  a  better  sort  of  Arabic,  and  afterward  the  whole 
Bi1>l<\  which  ho  wished  to  take  with  him  on  his  long  land- 
jiinruey. 

^rho  Arabs  and  the  I'TiHk^,  as  is  well  known,  are  in  almost 
eontimuil  warfrtro  all  along  the  line  from  the  Senegal  as  far  as 
'riiul>ukln ;  ami  it  wan  moHt  interesting  for  me  to  see  him  and 
Alimott  in  violent  altercation  about  the  advantages  of  their  re- 
Hjuuiivh  nahoim,  wl»lh\  I  \\uh  dim-eby  afforded  an  excellent 
HitMHiii  of  iiininvialinf;  ihrir  ivpniiH  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
llin  (iilit'N  iiinl  iHiiiiitriea  along  the  S*^negal.  The  way  in  which 
|j>  '  M  111  t^>iUMmiiiiui1e  to  mo  ilunr  information  was  in  it- 
(i»<h  r  ,j...  .«»vi»  uf'  (hnir  it^rtpeclivc*  characters,  Ahmed  protesting 
l*Mi'n*«i  liii  ihintd  to  euinumnicate  wiUi  iae»  he  was  comijeJled 
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to  ask  the  pemiission  of  the  vizier,  while  Ibraliim  laughed  at 
him,  declaring  that  he  felt  himself  fully  authorized  to  give  me 
any  information  about  Negroland,  Ibrahim  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  mine,  and  took  a  lively  interest  in  me,  particularly 
commiserating  ray  lonely  situation  in  a  foreign  country,  far 
from  home,  without  the  consolations  of  female  companionship. 

As  an  example  of  the  risks  which  European  travelers  may 
incur  by  giving  medicmes  to  natives  to  administer  to  themselves 
at  home,  I  will  relate  the  following  incident.  Ibrahim  told  me 
one  day  that  he  wanted  some  cooling  medicine,  and  I  gave  him 
two  strong  doses  of  Epsom  salts,  to  use  occasionally.  He  then 
complained  the  following  day  that  he  was  suffering  from  worms; 
and  when  I  told  him  that  the  Epsom  salts  would  not  have  the 
cflTcct  of  curing  this  complaint,  hut  that  worm-powder  would,  he 
begged  me  to  give  him  some  of  the  latter  ;  and  I  gave  him  three 
doses,  to  use  on  three  successive  days.  However,  my  poor 
friend,  though  an  intelligent  man,  thought  that  it  might  not  be 
amiss  to  take  all  this  medicine  at  once,  viz.,  four  ounces  of  Ep- 
som salts  and  six  drachms  of  worm-powder;  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  the  eflfect  which  this  dose  produced  upon  a  rather 
slender  man.  Unfortunately,  I  had  just  taken  a  ride  out  of  the 
town ;  and  he  remained  for  full  two  days  in  a  most  desperate 
state,  while  his  friends,  who  had  sent  in  vain  to  my  house  to 
obtain  my  assistance,  were  lamenting  to  all  the  people  that  the 
Christian  had  killed  their  companion,  the  pious  pilgrim. 

Besides  these  two  men,  there  were  many  interesting  strangers 
at  that  time  in  Kiikawa,  from  whom  I  learned  more  or  less. 
Some  of  them  I  shall  here  mention,  as  their  character  and  story 
will  afford  the  reader  a  glance  at  one  side  of  life  in  Negroland, 
A  man  who  had  performed  travels  of  an  immense  extent,  from 
Khorasan  in  the  e^ist  as  far  as  Sanson  di  in  the  west,  and  from 
Tripoli  and  Morocco  in  the  north  as  far  as  Asianti  and  Jena- 
khera  and  Fertit  toward  the  south,  would  have  been  of  great 
service  if  he  had  preserved  an  exact  recollection  of  all  the  routes 
which  he  had  followed  in  his  devious  wanderings ;  but,  as  it 
was,  I  could  only  gather  from  him  some  general  information,  the 
most  interesting  part  of  which  had  reference  to  Mdsi,  or  rather 


M6rai  ft  large  ftnd  popakms  ooKiitXTt  known  hr  BBme  ftiretdj 
from  SullAii  IMlo'a  corioM  fflmmnnJnrioiMt  to  CftpUia  Clm|w 
pvlon,  bal  ftlwi^s  misplftcied  in  tlie  iBftp%  met  its  cftpttal  W6- 
glio<iogb& 

Tliia  mliarpriftiiig  mft&»  wbo  geiMcmUr  tniTeled  ms  m  denrislif 
Imd  (t^fia  from  Softim  on  tke  Mijo  balUo  or  Niger,  betwieen 
HfttiulidUht  und  S^gos  ftcross  ft  nosl  wucitfcd  coimtrf,  ta  W6- 
ghodogh^  t  but  bo  was  unftbk  lo  gm  me  anj  predse  deuib 
Willi  Hfttd  to  ill  ftad  I  Mvw  met  another  person  who  had 
IliVolid  ibia  dftl^giaf^iis  nHiti^  He  had  slso  tnivded  all  along 
IImi  mgM  ilftlio  lo  Iba  amilli  of  Biginni  and  Wadaj,  and  ad- 
^tUm  ma  attaint  if  it  were  m>*  lim  to  penetrate  to  the  npper 
Nilfi  (aa»  iiid«ad«  1  Uien  iiiteiided«  noturiihstanding  mj  total  want 
of  HifNAMn)^  t\y  atb)4  lK«k  obaraolar  of  a  dervish,  which  he  deem- 
f»f|  iMmtmi^nl  lUr  h\\y  aucOQaa»  But  while  such  a  character  might, 
iiiilttf»ili  iiiiiifa  fonand  anoeaaai  it  would  piedude  the  possibility 
iif  tiiaklviK  any  amnirato  obsarvations«  and  would  render  necea* 
aai'V  tlut  unmi  |iHin('kil»  if  not  iiisnpix>rtable  privations.  And,  on 
llifi  vtUwlv^  <lHrt  jHH^i  lollow  wan  Was  tortunate  tlian  I ;  for  in  the 
ff^^t  IHM  W  wan  ulnin  on  that  vtirjr  route  6t»ni  Tola  to  Euka- 
wa  ^\Mi  I  mnilf  Itad  twice  paaaod  auooefisfuUj.  He  was  a 
liaMu^  lil  llftlpldAtI,  nml  railed  himself  Sherif  Ahmed  el  Bagh- 

Tlii^itt  vran  HiMifKin*  niu^tilnr  peraonage,  a  native  of  Sennar, 
ffUw  ItMfl  Wm\  M  vUnk  in  itw  Turkiah  aniiy,  but,  as  malicious 
MMiatU^it  KHvii  mti  luul  Ih^i^ii  tvui  iUiul  ot*  the  cash  intrusted  to  his 
imtai  MImI  altMtkMtMltMli      Ho  iihrrwiml  iTsided  some  years  in  Wa- 

t'       -  (u*Mv  liM  IhmI  iliilinil  n  IuuhIIuI  of  the  sultan's  slaves^  had 

r  <  (UIm  liiH^ilMtM  Iti  ti'V  tmi  CurUiiie,  and  was  now  about  to 

Im  #Ntl  fH  VVaiky  hy  llio  Hlioikli  of  Bornu,  as  a  spy,  to  see  if 

i  i  it    i      luhtry  Imd  utill  any  design  of  recommencing 

;  1  i  *l  I  |HirpH>n«  oft  Imi*  iloiicriptiou  a  traveler  may 

I^M  ^»  tli^al  I  0)hI»  iiiti i|{uiiiK  l^ll^^^«>  as  tLey  generally  are, 

11^  k  I   I'lHiit  <M  iHinil  «i|iixuuling  ro|>Qrts  every  where, 

I  iuium  llmi  hu  nlKnihl  keep  on  tolerably  good  terms 

Miiitl  (nM*ti»'*i>MjH  aMil  iorttvwttivo  was  a  host  of  pilgrims  from 
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different  parts  of  Masena  or  Melle,  partly  Fulbe,  partly  Son- 
ghay,  who,  having  heard  of  the  white  man,  aiid  of  his  anxiety  to 
collect  information  respecting  all  parts  of  the  continent,  came  re- 
peatedly to  me  to  contribute  each  his  share.  I  used  to  regale 
them  with  coffee,  while  they  gave  me  ample  opportunities  of 
comparing  and  testing  their  statements.  The  most  interesting 
and  best  informed  among  them  were  Bu-Bakr,  a  native  of  Ham- 
dallahl,  the  capital  of  the  sheikh  (seklio)  Ahmedu  ben  Ahmedu^ 
who,  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  had  long  resided  in 
Yeman,  and  was  now  retoming  homeward  with  a  good  deal  of 
knowledge ;  and  another  cheerfal  and  simple-hearted  old  man 
from  Sa,  on  the  Isa  or  Xiger^  between  Uamdallalu  and  Tim- 
buktu. Indeed,  as  the  report  of  iVhmed  bel  Mejub  about  Ada- 
mawa  had  confirmed  me  in  my  determination  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  in  order  to  visit  that  country  as  soon  as  possible,  so  the 
maiiifold  information  of  these  people  witli  respect  to  the  couu- 
txies  on  the  middle  course  of  the  so-called  Niger  excited  in  me 
a  most  ardent  desire  to  execute  the  design,  previously  but 
vaguely  entertained,  of  accomplishing  also  a  journey  westward 
to  Timbuktu. 

Among  my  Bornu  friends  at  this  time,  the  most  instructive 
were  Shitima  Makaremma  and  A'msakay.  The  former,  who 
bad  been  a  courtier  under  the  old  dynasty,  and  who  had  saved 
his  life  by  his  intrigues,  was  a  very  intelligent  old  man,  but  an 
acknowledged  rascal,  to  whom  unnatural  vices,  wliich  seem  in 
general  entirely  unknown  in  these  regions,  were  imputed.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  was  tlie  only  man  who  was  master  of  aU  the  his- 
tory of  the  old  dynasty ;  and  he  spoke  the  Kanuri  language 
with  such  exquisite  beauty  as  I  have  never  heard  from  any  body 
else.  He  had  two  very  handsome  daughters,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  marrying,  one  to  the  vizier  and  one  to  his  adversary, 
'Abd  e'  Rahman ;  but  in  December,  1853,  he  was  executed,  to- 
gether with  the  vizier,  but  on  totally  different  grounds,  as  hav- 
ing long  forfeited  his  life.  Quite  a  different  sort  of  man  was 
A^msakay,  a  simple  Kanemma  chief,  who  has  been  represented 
in  one  of  my  sketches.  He  had  formerly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  expeditions  against  the  Budduma,  till  those  enterprising 
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islanders  succeeded  in  conciliating  him  by  the  gift  of  one  of  their 
handsome  daugliters  for  a  wife,  when  he  became  half  settled 
among  them. 

I  had  also  some  interesting  pagan  instraetors,  among  w^hom 
I  will  only  mention  Agid  Burku,  a  very  handsome  youth,  but 
who  liad  undergone  the  horrible  process  of  castration.  The 
abolition  of  this  practice  in  the  llohaoiniedan  world  ought  to  be 
the  first  object  of  Christian  governmentB  and  missionaries,  not 
merely  on  account  of  the  unnatural  and  desecrated  state  to  which 
it  reduces  a  human  being,  but  on  account  of  the  dreadful  char- 
acter of  the  operation  itself,  which,  in  tliese  countries  at  least,  is 
tlie  reaHori  why  scarcely  one  in  ten  survives  it.  With  extreme 
delight,  Agid  Biirku  dwelt  upon  the  unconstrained  nudity  in 
which  his  countrymen  indulged,  and  with  great  JidiveiS  described 
a  custom  of  the  pagans,  which  is  identical  ^ith  a  custom  of  the 
civili/,cd  Euroi>euna,  but  is  an  abomination  in  the  eyes  of  every 
Moliammcdan,  He  had  wandered  about  a  good  deal  in  the 
ROiithiTii  provinces  of  Bagirmi  and  Waday,  and  gave  me  the 
ftrnt  infurmalion  about  the  interesting  mountain  group  near 
K/*n^a  Ma  lay  a, 

!hii  I  njiiHt  principally  dwell  upon  my  relations  to  the  vizier 
HI  iltij  BcHliir  ben  Ahmed  Tirab;  upon  whose  benevolent  dis- 
position tlio  wliole  success  of  the  mission  depended,  as  he  ruled 
iiim\y  the  miml  of  the  sheikh,  who  was  more  sparing  of  words, 
Hind  IcMM  inteihgcnt, 

Hohiftfnmcd  el  Beshir,  being  the  son  of  the  most  influential 
rmin  in  H6rnu  after  the  sheikh,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  which 
nucli  a  (HiHijtJon  coukl  offer  for  the  cultivation  of  his  mind,  whicli 
wan  by  nature  uf  a  superior  cast.  He  had  gone  on  a  pilgrim- 
ifi  to  Mekka  in  the  year  1843,  by  way  of  Ben-Ghazi,  wlien  he 
hjld  tiu  op[Hjr1iHjity  both  of  showing  the  Arabs  near  the  coast 
ilmi  the  inliahifaHts  of  llie  interior  of  the  continent  are  supe- 
rbr  to  tlio  bmiMlH,  and  of  getting  a  glimpse  of  a  higher  state 
of  t^ivili/jttion  Jiun  lie  liad  been  able  to  observe  in  his  own 
iumuUy, 

Htkv'my^  tbtiH  learned  to  survey  the  world  collectively  from  a 
li«w  jj/zint  of  view,  and  with  an  increased  eagerness  after  every 
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tiling  foreign  and  marvelous,  he  returoed  to  Hs  native  country, 
where  lie  soon  had  aa  opportunity  of  proving  his  talent,  his  fa- 
ther being  slain  in  the  unfortunate  battle  at  Kusuri,  and  Sheikh 
'Omar,  a  fugitive  in  his  native  country,  having  much  need  of  a 
faithful  counselor  in  his  embarrassed  situation.  The  sheikh 
was  beset  by  a  powerful  and  victorious  liost,  encamping  in  the 
largest  of  the  towns  of  his  kingdom,  whOe  the  party  of  the  old 
dynasty  was  rising  again,  and  not  only  withdrawing  from  him 
the  best  forces  wherewith  to  face  the  enemy,  but  tlireatening  his 
very  existence,  at  the  same  time  that  a  brother  was  standing  in 
fierce  rivalry  to  him  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army^  Sheikli 
'Omar  was  successful,  the  host  of  Waday  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw, and,  abandoning  the  purpose  for  w^hich  they  had  come, 
namely,  that  of  re-establishing  the  old  dynasty,  commenced  a 
difficult  retreat  of  many  hundred  miles  at  the  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season ;  the  partisans  of  the  old  dynasty  were  entirely 
crushed,  the  last  prince  of  that  family  slain,  the  residence  of  the 
sultans  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  even  the  remembrance  of  the 
old  times  was  almost  effaced.  There  remained  to  be  feared  only 
his  brother  'Abd  e'  Rahman.  *Abd  e'  Rahman  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, but  a  man  of  very  loose  and  violent  character.  When  a 
youth  he  had  committed  all  sorts  of  violence  and  injustice,  car- 
rying off  young  brides  by  force  to  indulge  his  passions  5  he  wag, 
besides,  a  man  of  little  intelligence.  Being  but  a  few  months 
younger  than  'Omar,  he  thought  himself  equally  entitled  to  the 
succession ;  and  if  once  admitted  into  a  high  position  in  tlie  em- 
pire, he  might  be  expected  to  abuse  his  influence  on  the  very 
first  opportunity. 

Sheikli  'Omar,  therefore,  could  not  but  choose  to  confide  rath- 
er in  the  intelligent  son  of  his  old  minister,  the  faithful  compan- 
ion in  the  field  and  counselor  of  his  father,  than  in  his  own  fierce 
and  jealous  brother ;  and  all  depended  upon  the  behavior  of  Haj 
Besbir,  and  upon  the  discretion  with  which  he  should  occupy 
and  maintain  his  place  as  first,  or  rather  only  minister  of  the 
kingdom.  Assuredly  his  policy  should  have  been  to  conciliate, 
aa  much  as  possible,  all  the  greater  **  kokanawa"  or  courtiers, 
in  order  to  undermine  the  influence  of  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  whom 
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it  might  he  wise  to  keep  at  a  reapectful  distance.  Rut  in  tHs 
respect  the  vizier  seems  to  have  made  great  mistakes,  his  cov- 
etousness  blinding  him  to  his  principal  advantages ;  for  covet- 
ous he  certainly  was — first,  from  the  love  of  possessing,  and 
also  in  order  to  indulge  his  luxurious  disposition,  for  he  was 
certainly  rather  **kamunia,''  that  is  to  say,  extremely  fond  of 
the  fair  sex,  and  had  a  harim  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  fe- 
male slaves. 

la  assembling  this  immense  number  of  female  companions  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  leisure  hours,  he  adopted  a  scientific 
principle ;  in  fact,  a  credulous  person  might  suppose  that  he  re- 
garded his  harim  only  from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  sort 
of  ethnological  museum,  doubtless  of  a  peculiarly  interesting 
kind,  whicli  he  had  brought  together  in  order  to  impress  upon 
hia  memory  the  distinguishing  features  of  each  tribe.  1  have 
often  observed  that,  in  speaking  with  him  of  the  different  tribes 
of  Negro  land  5  he  was  at  times  struck  with  the  novelty  of  a  name, 
lamenting  tliat  ho  had  not  yet  had  a  specimen  of  that  tribe  in 
his  harim,  and  giving  orders  at  once  to  his  servants  to  endeavor 
to  procure  a  perfect  sample  of  the  missing  kind.  I  remember, 
also,  that  on  showing  to  him  one  day  an  illustrated  ethnological 
work  in  which  he  took  a  lively  interest,  and  coming  to  a  beau- 
tiful picture  of  a  Circassian  female,  he  told  me,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  undisguised  satisfaction,  that  he  had  a  living  specimen 
of  that  kind ;  and  when,  forgetting  the  laws  of  Mohammedan 
etiquette,  I  was  so  indiscreet  as  to  ask  him  whetiier  she  was  as 
handsome  as  the  picture,  he  answered  only  with  a  smile,  at  once 
punishing  and  pardoning  my  indiscreet  question.  I  must  also 
say  that,  notwithstanding  tlie  great  number  and  variety  of  the 
women  who  shared  his  attention,  he  seemed  to  take  a  hearty  in- 
terest in  each  of  them  ;  at  least  I  remember  that  he  grieved  most 
sincerely  for  the  loss  of  one  who  died  in  the  winter  of  1851, 
Poor  lUj  Beshir !  He  was  put  to  death  in  the  last  mouth  of 
1853,  leaving  seventy-three-  sons  alive,  not  counting  the  daugh- 
ters, and  tlie  numbers  of  children  which  may  be  supposed  to  die 
in  such  an  establishment  without  reacliing  maturity. 

But  to  return  to  his  political  character.     I  said  that  he  neg- 
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lected  to  attach  to  Mmself  the  more  powerful  of  the  courtiers, 
wiili  whose  assistance  he  might  have  hoped  to  keep  the  rival 
brother  of  Sheikli  'Omar  at  some  distance;  indeed,  he  even  alien- 
ated them  bj  occasional,  and  sometimes  injudicious  use  of  his 
almost  unlimited  power,  ohligmg  them,  for  instance,  to  resign  to 
him  a  handsome  female  slave  or  a  fine  horse.  If  he  had  pos- 
sessed great  personal  courage  and  active  powers,  he  might  have 
mastered  circumstances  and  kept  his  post,  notwithstanding  the 
ill  will  of  all  around  him ;  but  he  wanted  those  qualities,  as  the 
result  shows ;  and  j^U  well  aware  of  the  danger  which  threat- 
ened him,  he  was  always  on  his  guard,  iiaving  sundry  loaded 
pistols  and  carbines  always  around  him,  upon  and  under  his 
carpet.  Shortly  before  I  arrived,  an  arrow  had  been  shot  at 
him  in  the  evening  while  he  was  sitting  in  his  court-yard. 

I  have  peculiar  reason  to  thank  Providence  for  having  avert- 
ed the  storm  which  was  gathering  over  his  head  during  my  stay 
in  Bornu,  for  my  intimacy  with  him  might  very  easily  have  in- 
volved me  also  in  the  calamities  which  befell  him.  However, 
I  repeat  that,  altogether,  he  was  a  most  excellent,  kind,  liberal, 
and  just  man,  and  might  have  done  much  good  to  the  country 
if  he  had  been  less  selfish  and  more  active.  He  was  incapable, 
indeed,  of  executing  by  himself  any  act  of  severity,  such  as  in 
the  unsettled  state  of  a  semi-barbarous  kingdom  may  at  times 
be  necessary ;  and,  being  conscious  of  his  own  mildness,  he  left 
all  those  matters  to  a  man  named  Lamino,  to  whom  I  gave  the 
title  of  '*  the  sliameless  left  Iiand  of  the  vi^sier,"'  and  w^hom  I 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention, 

I  pressed  upon  tlie  vizier  the  necessity  of  defending  the  north- 
em  frontier  of  Boniu  against  the  Tawarek  by  more  eftectual 
measures  than  had  been  then  adopted,  and  thus  retrieving,  for 
cultivation  and  the  peaceable  abode  of  his  fellow-subjects,  the  fine 
borders  of  the  komadugu,  and  restoring  security  to  the  road  to 
Fezzan,  Just  about  this  time  tbe  Tawarek  had  made  another 
expedition  into  the  border  districts  on  a  large  scale,  so  that  Ka- 
shella  Belal,  the  first  of  the  war-chiefs,  was  obliged  to  march 
against  them ;  and  the  road  to  Kano,  which  I,  with  my  usual 
good  luck,  had  passed  unmolested,  had  become  so  unsafe  that  a 
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numerous  caravan  was  plundered,  and  a  well-known  Arab  mer- 
chant, the  Sherif  El  Gliali,  killed. 

I  remonstrated  with  liim  on  the  shamefully-neglected  state  of 
the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  contained  the  finest  pasture-grounds, 
and  might  yield  an  immense  quantity  of  rice  and  cotton.  lie 
entered  with  spirit  into  all  my  proposals,  but  in  a  short  time  all 
was  forgotten.  lie  listened  with  delight  to  what  little  historic- 
al knowledge  I  had  of  tlvese  countries,  and  inquired  particularly 
whether  Kiinem  had  really  been  in  former  times  a  mighty  king- 
dom, or  whether  it  would  be  wortii  retaking.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  these  conversations  that  he  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  former  history  of  the  country,  and  that  the  historical  rec- 
ords of  Edris  Alawoma  came  to  light ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
me  to  take  them  into  my  hands,  and  I  could  only  read  over  his 
shoulders.  He  was  a  very  religious  man ;  and  though  he  ad- 
mired Europeans  very  much  on  account  of  their  greater  accom- 
plishments, he  was  shocked  to  think  that  they  drank  intoxicat- 
ing liquors.  However,  I  tried  to  console  htm  by  telling  him 
that,  although  the  Europeans  were  also  very  partial  to  the  fair 
sex,  yet  they  did  not  indulge  in  this  luxury  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  he  did,  and  that  therefore  ho  ought  to  allow  them  some  oth- 
er little  pleasure. 

He  was  very  well  aware  of  the  misery  connected  with  the 
slave-trade ;  for,  on  his  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  in  the  mountain- 
ous region  between  Fezzan  and  Ben-Ghazi,  he  had  lost,  in  one 
night,  forty  of  his  slaves  by  the  extreme  cold,  and  he  swore 
that  he  would  never  take  slaves  for  sale  if  he  were  to  travel 
again.  But  it  was  more  difficult  to  make  him  sensible  of  the 
horrors  of  slave-hunting,  although,  when  accompanying  iiim  on 
the  expedition  to  Musgu,  I  and  Mr,  Overweg  urged  this  subject 
with  more  success,  as  the  further  progress  of  my  narrative  will 
show.  He  wag  very  desirous  to  open  a  commerce  with  the  En- 
glish, although  he  looked  with  extreme  suspicion  upon  the  form 
of  articles  in  which  the  treaty  was  proposed  to  be  drawn  up ; 
but  he  wished  to  forhid  to  Christians  the  sale  of  two  things, 
viz.,  spirituous  liquors  and  Bibles.  He  did  not  object  to  Bibles 
being  brought  into  the  country,  and  even  given  as  presents,  but 
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lie  would  not  allow  of  their  being  sold.  But  the  difficulties 
whicli  I  had  to  contend  with  in  getting  the  treaty  signed  will 
be  made  more  conspicuous  as  my  narrative  proceeds. 

The  most  pressing  matter  which  I  had  with  the  vizier  in  the 
first  instance,  after  my  arrival,  was  to  obtain  some  money,  in 
order  to  settle,  at  least  partly,  the  just  claims  of  the  late  5Ir. 
Richardson's  servants,  and  to  clear  off  debts  which  reflected  lit- 
tle credit  on  the  government  which  had  sent  ns*  I  could  scarce- 
ly expect  that  he  would  lend  me  the  money  without  any  profit, 
and  was  therefore  glad  to  obtain  it  at  the  rate  of  1000  cowries, 
or  kungona  as  they  are  called  in  Bornu,  for  a  doUar,  to  he  paid 
in  Fezzan ;  and  I  lost  very  little  by  the  bargain,  as  the  credit- 
ors, well  aware  of  the  great  difficulty  I  was  in,  and  acknowledg- 
ing my  desire  to  pay  them  off,  agreed  to  receive  for  every  dollar 
of  the  sum  which  they  claimed  only  1280  cowries,  while  in  the 
market  the  dollar  fetched  a  much  higher  price.  Indeed,  it  was 
most  grateful  to  my  feelings  to  be  enabled,  on  the  13th  of  April, 
to  distribute  among  the  eight  creditors  70,000  shells;  and  it  was 
the  more  agreeable,  as  the  more  arrogant  among  them,  seeing 
my  extreme  poverty,  liad  assumed  a  tone  of  great  insolence  to- 
ward me,  which  I  found  it  difficult  to  support  in  silence.  Being 
now  relieved  a  little  in  circumstances,  I  immediately  rid  myself 
of  the  carpenter,  the  grandiloquent  Son  of  Jerusalem,  and  sent 
him  away.  He  died  on  the  road  before  reaching  Murzuk — a 
fact  which  the  natives  attributed  to  the  curse  which  I  had  given 
!iim  for  having  stolen  something  from  my  house. 

My  household  now  became  more  comfortable.  Already,  on 
the  10th  of  April,  late  in  the  evening,  I  had  removed  my  rjuar- 
ters  from  the  large  empty  court-yard  in  the  eastern  town,  or  bil- 
la  gedibe,  to  a  small  clay  house  in  the  western,  or  billa  futebe. 

This  dwelling  consisted  of  several  small  but  neatly-made 
rooms,  and  a  yard.  Afterward  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  in 
addition  an  adjoining  yard,  which  was  very  spacious,  and  in- 
cluded several  thatched  huts;  and  all  this  together  formed 'Uhe 
English  house,"  wliich  the  sheikh  was  kind  enougli  to  concede 
to  the  English  mission  as  long  as  any  body  should  be  left  there 
to  take  care  of  it. 
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Its  situation  was  verj  favorable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  plan 
a  few  pages  further  on,  being  situated  almost  in  the  middle  of 
the  town»  and  nevertheless  out  of  the  way  of  the  great  thorough- 
fares ;  the  internal  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut- 
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1.  Scgifa,  or  **  SOTO  chinTiabe,"  into  which  a  pei^on  cominf?  from  the  small  yard 
before  the  house  first  enters  througjh  the  princiiml  Rate.  In  iho  corner 
there  is  a  spacious  day  bench,  ^*dagali/*  raised  three  feet  from  the  ground. 

2t  Small  open  court -yard,  wkh  a  very  fine  cliydia  or  caoutchouc- tree  (3),  in 
which  wo  had  generally  a  troop  of  monkeys^  while  at  the  hottom  a  couple 
of  squirrels  (SeiuruM)  wem  living  in  a  hole. 

4.  A  second  court-yard  with  a  hen-house.  (5.) 

6.  Inner  segifa,  where,  in  the  Ijeginning,  the  servants  loitered,  and  which  was 
aftervk'ard  changed  into  a  simple  dining-room.  Here  generally  the  water* 
jars  were  kept. 

7*  8roall  court^yard,  with  water-jar. 

8.  Inner  room,  where  I  used  to  live,  and  afterward  Mr.  Vogel. 

9,  Inner  hirge  court-yard,  where,  in  the  comer,  the  kitchen  was  established* 
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10.  Boom  with  a  large  clay-banlt,  where  Mr,  Orcrweg  used  to  recline  in  the  day- 

time. 

1 1.  Bed-room  of  Mr.  Orerweg,  and  afterward  of  the  Sappers,  Corporal  Chtupch 

and  Mscpuire, 

12.  Sraail  back  court-yard, 

13.  Store-room. 

14.  Onter  inclosnre  of  great  court-yard  in  the  beginning  of  oar  residence  in  Ku- 

kawA.  This  wall  wo  aftenvard  ptilted  down,  when  \ve  obtained  a  very  large 
yard  for  onr  hordes  and  cattle.  We,  at  times,  had  six  horses  and  five  or 
six  cows, 
16,  Very  large,  well-built  conical  hut,  with  clay  wall  and  thatched  roof  In  the 
interior  there  were  two  spacious  raised  clay-banks  of  the  kind  called  '^  da- 
gab"  and  "zinxin,"  and  in  the  background  a  raised  recess,  separated  by  a 
wall  two  feet  bigb,  for  luggage  or  corn.  This  but  I  occupied  duriiij;  my 
last  stay  in  Kiikawa  after  my  return  from  Timbiiktu,  when  I  built  in  front 
of  it  a  large  shed  with  that  sort  of  coarse  mat^  called  siggedi. 

16,  Hut  occupied  by  Ma'adi,  a  liberated  slave^  first  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Richard- 

eon,  afterward  in  that  of  Mr.Oerweg,  and  lastly  Mr.  Vogefe  bead  senant 
Having  been  wounded  in  the  eenrice  of  the  expedition,  a  smaU  pension  haa 
been  granted  to  him. 

17,  Hut  occupied  by  another  servant. 

18,  Place  for  our  cattle. 

19,  A  well.    The  sandy  soil,  as  I  have  said,  obliged  us  to  change  the  place  of 

our  well  very  often,  and  we  had  great  trouble  in  this  respect, 

20,  A  clay  house,  which,  during  the  latter  part  of  our  stay,  fell  to  ruins. 

I  immediately  took  possession  of  the  room  No.  8,  which,  al- 
thougli  very  small,  was  altogether  the  best,  and  was  very  cool 
during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day.  Mr.  Vogel,  too,  when  he  aft- 
erward arrived,  immediately  fixed  upon  this  room.  There  was 
a  most  splendid  korna-tree  in  the  neighboring  court-yard,  which 
spread  its  shade  over  the  terrace  of  this  room,  and  over  part  of 
the  small  court-yard  in  front  of  it.  In  our  own  yard  we  had 
only  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  chedia  or  caoutchouc-tree  (in  the 
first  yard,  No.  3),  which  was  afterward  a  little  damaged  by  Sir. 
Overweg's  monkeys,  besides  two  very  small  korna-trees  in  the 
great  yard  around  the  huts  Nos.  16  and  17,  Having  thus  made 
myself  as  conifortablc  as  possible,  I  began  without  delay  to  dig 
a  well  in  the  small  court  before  the  house,  as  we  had  to  fetch  the 
water  from  another  well  at  some  distance,  which  was  much  used 
by  the  people.  My  attempt  caused  some  amusement  to  the 
vizier,  who  soon  heard  of  it,  and  recognized  in  it  a  feature  of  the 
European  character ;  for  digging  a  well  is  no  small  undertaking 
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in  Kiikawa,  altlioiigh  water  is  to  be  found  at  only  nine  fathoms 
deptb  ;  for  tlie  ground,  consisting  of  loose  sand  under  an  upper 
tliiii  layer  of  clay,  is  very  apt  to  fall  in,  while  tiie  slender  boughs 
with  which  the  shai't  is  upheld  ofiFer  but  little  resiBtance.  We 
had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  our  well,  not  only  in  constantly 
repairing  it,  but  in  the  course  of  our  stay  we  were  thrice  obliged 
to  change  the  spot  and  dig  a  new  well  altogether.  We  should 
have  been  glad  to  set  an  example  to  the  natives  by  building  up 
our  shaft  with  bricks;  but,  with  our  scanty  means,  or  ratlier  our 
entire  want  of  meansj  we  could  scarcely  think  of  undertaking 
such  a  costly  work.  At  a  later  period  Mr,  Overweg  found  a 
layer  of  shell  lime  in  a  sjxit  of  our  court-yard,  and  got  our  house 
neatly  whitewashed-  The  great  point  in  this  place  is  to  protect 
one's  self  against  the  countless  swarms  of  fleas  which  cover  the 
ground,  the  best  preservative  being  considered  a  frequent  be- 
smearing of  the  wails  and  the  floor  with  cow-dung.  The  large 
white  ant,  too,  is  most  troublesome,  and  sugar  particularly  is 
kept  with  difficidty  from  its  voracious  attacks.  Our  rooms 
swarmed  also  with  bugs,  '^bermade,"  but  I  am  almost  afraid 
that  we  ourselves  imported  them  with  our  books.  The  bug, 
however,  in  Bornu  is  not  regarded  as  that  nasty  insect  which 
creates  so  much  loathing  in  civilized  countries ;  on  the  contra- 
ry, the  native  thinks  its  smell  aromatic. 

My  poor  Katsena  nag,  the  present  of  the  extraordinary  gov- 
ernor of  that  place,  almost  against  my  expectation,  had  success- 
fully carried  me  as  far  as  Kukawa;  but  at  tlmt  point  it  was  quite 
exlaausted,  wanting  at  least  some  months'  repose.  I  was  there- 
fore without  a  horse,  and  was  obliged  at  first  to  walk  on  foot, 
which  was  very  trying  in  the  deep  sand  and  hot  weather.  I  had 
once  entreated  the  vizier  to  lend  me  a  horse,  but  Lamino  had^  in 
consequence,  sent  me  such  a  miserable  animal  that  I  declined 
mounting  it.  The  sheikh,  being  informed  afterward  that  I  was 
bargaining  for  a  horse,  sent  me  one  as  a  present ;  it  was  tall  and 
well-formed,  but  of  a  color  which  I  did  not  like,  and  very  lean, 
having  just  come  from  the  country,  where  it  had  got  no  corn,  so 
that  it  was  unfit  for  me,  as  1  wanted  a  strong  animal,  ready  to 
undergo  a  great  deal  of  fatigue.     I  was  already  preparing  for  my 
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journey  to  Adainawa,  and,  having  made  tlie  acquaintance  of 
M'allein  Katuri,  a  native  of  Ydkoba,  or,  rather,  as  the  town  is 
generally  called,  Ganin  Bauchi,  and  an  excellent  man,  who  had 
accompanied  several  great  ghazzias  in  that  country,  and  partic- 
ularly til  at  most  remarkable  one  of  Am  ba- Sam  bo,  the  governor 
of  Cliamba,  as  far  as  the  I^gbo  country,  at  the  Delta  of  the  Ni- 
ger, I  hired  him,  and  bought  for  his  use  a  good  traveling  horse. 
I  bought,  also,  a  tolerable  pony  for  my  servant  Mohammed  ben 
S'ad,  so  that,  having  now  three  horses  at  my  command,  I  en- 
tered with  spirit  upon  my  new  career  as  an  explorer  of  Negro- 
land.  All  this,  of  course,  was  done  bj  contracting  a  few  little 
debts. 

The  vizier,  who  was  well  aware  of  the  difEcnlties  and  dangers 
attending  my  proposed  escursion  to  Adamawa,  was  rather  in- 
clined to  send  me  to  the  Musgu  country,  whither  it  was  intended 
to  dispatch  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  KasheUa  Bclal ; 
but,  fortunately  for  me,  and  perhaps,  also,  for  our  knowledge  of 
this  part  of  the  continent,  the  design  was  frustrated  by  an  in- 
road of  Tawarek,  which  demanded  the  presence  of  this  officer, 
the  most  warlike  of  the  empire.  This  incursion  of  the  plunder- 
ing Kindin  was  made  by  a  considerable  body  of  men,  w^ho,  hav- 
ing in  vain  tried  to  surprise  some  town  on  the  frontier  of  B6mu, 
turned  their  march  toward  Kdnem,  and  went  as  far  as  Bateli, 
where,  however,  they  met  witli  but  little  success. 

Having  now  a  horse  whereon  to  mount,  I  rode  every  day,  ei- 
ther into  the  eastern  town  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sheikh  or  to  the 
vizier,  or  roving  around  the  whole  circuit  of  the  capital,  and 
peeping  into  the  vaiied  scenes  w^hich  the  life  of  the  people  ex- 
hibited. The  precincts  of  the  town,  with  its  suburbs,  are  just  as 
interesting,  as  its  neighborhood  (especially  during  the  months 
that  precede  the  rainy  season)  is  monotonous  and  tiresome  in  the 
extreme.  Certainly  the  arrangement  of  the  capital  contributes 
a  great  deal  to  the  variety  of  the  picture  which  it  forms,  laid  out, 
as  it  is,  in  two  distinct  towns,  each  surrounded  with  its  wall, 
the  one  occupied  chiefly  by  the  rich  and  wealthy,  containing 
very  large  establishments,  wliile  the  other,  with  the  exception 
of  the  principal  thoroughfare,  which  traverses  the  town  from 
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west  to  east,  consists  of  rather  crowded  dwellmgs,witli  narrow, 
winding  lanes.  These  two  distinct  towns  are  separated  by  a 
space  ahout  half  a  mile  broad,  itself  thickly  inhabited  on  both 
sides  of  a  widc»  open  road,  which  forms  tlie  connection  between 
tliem,  but  laid  out  less  regularly,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
most  interesting  medley  of  large  clay  buildings  and  snmll  thatch- 
ed huts,  of  massive  clay  walls  surrounding  immense  yards,  and 
light  fences  of  reeds  in  a  more  or  less  advanced  state  of  decay, 
and  with  a  variety  of  color,  according  to  their  age,  from  the 
brightest  yellow  down  to  the  deepest  black.  All  around  these 
two  towns  there  are  small  vOlages  or  clusters  of  huts,  and  large 
detached  farms  surrounded  with  clay  walls,  low  enough  to  allow 
a  glimpse  from  horseback  over  the  thatched  huts  which  they  in- 
close. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  dwellings  a  man,  interested  in  the  many 
forms  which  human  life  presents,  may  rove  about  at  any  time 
of  tlie  day  with  the  certainty  of  never-failing  amusement,  al- 
tliough  the  life  of  the  Ivanuri  people  passes  rather  monotonous- 


£xpltmation  of  References  in  the  £ngrctmtig  on  the  preceding  Patic 
1*  Enj^^lisli  house,  of  wtiich  &  special  plan  is  given  on  page  46. 

2.  Palace,  *'fiii:o  maibe,"  of  the  sheikh,  in  the  western  town  or  biEft  toebe, 

with  the  mosque,  **  mashidiV*  a^t  the  coroer, 

3.  Minaret  of  tnosque. 

4.  Square  at  the  back  of  tho  palace,  with  a  most  bcaotiful  cnoatchooo-tfee,  tho 

finest  in  Kukawa. 

5.  D^ndal^  or  |irincipal  street, 

6.  Area  before  the  soathcm  gate,  where  all  the  offal  and  dead  bodies  of  eamels 

and  cattle,  and  sometimes  even  of  slayes,  are  thrown,  and  which,  during  the 
rainj  season,  is  changed  ioto  a  large  and  deep  pond. 

7.  Palace  of  the  sheikh  in  the  eastern  town,  or  billa  gedibe. 

8.  Palace  of  the  Vizier  Ei  Ilnj  Beshir. 

0.  House  where  I  was  first  lodged  on  my  arriTal,  afterward  occupied  by  Lamlno, 
the  vizie/s  head  man. 

10,  (The  huusc  west  from  this)  Palace  belonging  to  Abn-Bakr,  the  sheikhas  eld- 
est and  favorite  son,  with  a  very  large  caootchonc-tree  in  front, 

IL  House  beloniioiig  to  Abba  Yusuf,  second  brother  of  the  sheikh. 

12,  House  occnjjied  during  my  later  stay  by  L amino. 

13,  Hollows  frotn  whence  the  c\n.^  has  been  taken  for  building  material,  aod 

which,  daring  the  rainy  eeasoD,  are  changed  into  deep  poob  of  stagnant 
water. 

14,  Cemetery, 
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ly  along,  with  tlie  exception  of  some  occasional  feasting.  Dur- 
ing tlic  hot  hours,  indeed,  the  town  and  ita  precincts  become  tor- 
pid, except  on  raarket-days,  when  the  nmrket-place  itself,  at 
least,  and  the  road  leading  to  it  from  the  western  gate,  are  most 
animated  just  at  that  time*  For>  singular  as  it  is,  in  Kukawa, 
as  well  as  ahnost  all  over  this  part  of  Negroland,  the  great  mar- 
kets do  not  begin  to  be  well  attended  till  the  heat  of  the  day 
grows  intense ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  a  difference 
jirevflfls  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  between  these  coun- 
tries and  Yoruba,  where  almost  all  the  markets  are  held  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening. 

The  daily  little  markets,  or  durriya,  even  in  Kukawa,  are 
Iiehl  in  the  afternoon,  and  ai*e  most  frequented  between  tlic  'aser 
(lasari)  and  t|ie  mnghreb  (almagribu)  or  sunset.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  durriyas  is  that  held  inside  the  west  gate  of  the 
billa  futebe,  and  here  even  camels,  horses,  and  oxen  are  sold 
in  considerable  numbers;  but  they  are  much  inferior  to  the 
large  fair,  or  great  market,  which  is  held  every  Monday  on  the 
open  ground  beyond  the  two  villages  which  lie  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  western  gate.  Formerly  it  was  held  on  the  road 
to  Ngoru,  before  the  southern  gate,  but  it  has  been  removed  from 
thence  on  account  of  the  large  pond  of  water  formed  during  the 
rainy  season  in  the  hollow  close  to  this  gate. 

I  visited  the  great  fair,  *'  kasuku  leteninbe,'*  every  Monday 
immediately  after  my  arrival,  and  found  it  very  interesting,  as 
it  calls  together  the  iniiabitants  of  all  the  eastern  parts  of  Bor- 
DU,  the  Sbuwa  and  the  Koyam,  with  their  corn  and  butter,  the 
former,  though  of  Arab  origin,  and  still  preserving  in  purity  his 
ancient  character,  always  carrying  his  merchandise  on  the  back 
of  oxen,  the  women  mounted  upon  the  top  of  it,  while  the  Af- 
rican Koytim  employs  the  camel,  if  not  exclusively,  at  least 
with  a  decided  preference  j*  the  Kanembu  with  their  butter  and 
dried  fish,  the  inhabitants  of  Makari  with  their  tobes  (the  kore 
berne) :  even  Biidduma,  or  rather  Yedina,  are  very  often  seen 
in  the  market,  selling  %vhip3  made  from  the  skin  of  the  hippo* 

*  Thia  custom,  I  think,  confirms  tlie  opinion  that  the  Koyam  tn ignited  from 
Kanem  into  Boniu,    They  are  expressly  culled  "ahel  el  biU" 
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potamus,  or  sometimes  even  hippopotamus  meat,  or  dried  fish, 
and  attract  the  attention  of  the  spectator  by  tlieir  slender  fig- 
ures, their  small,  handsome  features,  unimpaired  by  any  incis- 
ions, the  men  generally  ^veariiig  a  short  black  shirt  and  a  small 
straw  hat,  *'suni  ngawa,"  their  neck  adorned  with  several  strings 
of  kungona  or  shellsj  while  the  women  are  profusely  ornament- 
ed with  strings  of  glass  beads,  and  wear  their  hair  in  a  very  re- 
markable way,  though  not  in  so  awkward  a  fashion  as  Mr, 
Ovenveg  afterward  observed  in  the  island  Belarigo. 

On  reaching  the  market-place  from  tlie  towTi,  the  visitor  first 
comes  to  that  part  where  the  various  materials  for  constructijig 
the  light  dwellings  of  the  country  are  sold,  such  as  mats,  of 
three  different  kinds,  the  thickest,  ivhich  I  have  mentioned  above 
as  lagara,  tlien  siggedi,  or  the  common  coarse  mat  made  of  the 
reed  called  kalkaiti,  and  the  biislii,  made  of  dura-leaves,  or 
"ngillc,"for  lying  upon;  poles  and  stakes  j  the  framework, 
•*  leggera,"  for  the  thatched  roofs  of  huts,  and  the  ridge-beam, 
or  "keakan  sumo;"  then  oxen  for  slaughter,  *'fe  debaterdm," 
or  for  carrying  burdens,  "knerau  lapteram ;''  farther  on,  long 
rows  of  leathern  bags  fdlcd  with  corn,  ranging  far  along  on  the 
south  side  of  the  market-place,  with  either  "kewa,"  the  large 
bags  for  the  camel,  a  pair  of  which  form  a  regular  camel's  load, 
or  the  large  **  jerabu,"  whicli  is  thrown  across  the  back  of  the 
pack-oxen,  or  the  smaller  "  fallim,"  a  pair  of  which  constitutes 
an  ox-load,  *'  katkun  knemobe/'  These  long  rows  are  animated 
not  only  by  the  groups  of  the  sellers  and  buyers,  with  their 
weatherworn  figures  and  torn  dresses,  but  also  by  the  beasts  of 
burden,  mostly  oxen,  which  have  brought  the  loads,  and  which 
are  to  carry  back  their  masters  to  their  distant  dwclUng-places  ; 
then  follow  the  camels  for  sale,  often  as  many  as  a  hundred  or 
more,  and  numbers  of  horses,  but  generally  not  first-rate  ones, 
which  arc  mostly  sold  in  private.  All  this  sale  of  horses,  cam- 
els, &c.,  with  the  exception  of  the  oxen,  passes  through  the 
hands  of  the  dil^lma  or  broker,  who,  according  to  the  mode  of 
announcement,  takes  his  percentage  from  the  buyer  or  thi; 
seller* 

The  middle  of  the  market  ia  occupied  by  the  dealers  hi  other 
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merchandise  of  native  and  of  foreign  BiaTiiifacture,  the  '"  amagdi*' 
or  tol>  from  Uje,  and  the  kore  or  rebshi,  the  farash  or  ^'  fetkerna,''' 
and  the  *'8ellama,"  the  people  dealing  m  cloths^  shirts,  turke* 
dis,  beads  of  all  sizes  and  colors,  leather-work,  colored  boxes  of 
very  different  shape  and  size^  very  neatly  and  elegantly  made 
of  os-hidc.  There  are  also  very  neat  little  boxes  made  of  the 
kernel  or  "  nage'*  of  the  fruit  of  the  dam-tree.  Then  comes 
the  place  where  the  kombuli  disposes  of  his  slaves. 

There  are  only  a  few  very  light  sheds  or  stalls  (*'  kaudi*^) 
erected  here  and  there.  In  general,  besides  a  few  of  the  retail 
dealers,  only  the  dileltna  or  broker  has  a  stall,  wliich,  on  this  ac- 
count, is  called  dilellam ;  and,  no  shady  trees  being  found,  both 
buyers  and  sellers  are  exposed  to  the  whole  force  of  the  sun 
during  the  very  hottest  hours  of  the  day,  between  eleven  and 
three  o'clock,  when  the  market  is  most  lull  and  busy,  and  the 
crowd  is  often  so  dense  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  one's  way 
through  it ;  for  the  place  not  being  regularly  laid  out,  nor  the 
thoroughfares  limited  by  rows  of  stalls,  each  dealer  squats  down 
with  his  merchandise  where  he  likes.  There  are  often  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  people  crowded  together  in  the  mar* 
ket;  but  the  noise  is  not  great,  the  Kanuri  iieople  being  more 
sedate  and  less  vivacious  than  the  Hausawaj  and  not  vending 
their  wares  with  loud  cries.  However,  the  wanzam  or  barber, 
going  about,  affords  amusement  by  his  constant  whistling, 
''kangadi."  In  general,  even  amusements  have  rather  a  sullen 
character  in  Bomu ;  and  of  course,  in  a  place  of  business  like 
the  market,  very  little  is  done  for  amusement,  although  some- 
times a  serpent-tamer  (*'kadima'')  or  a  story-teller  (**kosgoli- 
ma")  is  met  with.  Also  the  luxuries  offered  to  the  people  are 
very  few  in  comparison  with  the  varieties  of  cakes  and  sweet- 
meats in  the  market-places  of  Hausa,  and  "  kolche"  (the  com- 
mon sweet  ground-nut),  *»gangala"  (the  bitter  ground-nut), 
boiled  beans  or  "  ngalo,"  and  a  few  dry  dates  from  the  T<§bu 
country,  are  almost  the  only  things,  besides  water  and  a  little 
nasty  sour  milk,  offered  as  refreshment  to  the  exhausted  cus- 
tomer. 

The  fatigue  which  people  have  to  undergo  in  purchasing  their 
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week's  necessaries  in  the  market  is  all  the  more  harassing,  as 
there  is  not  at  present  any  standard  money  for  buying  and  sell^ 
ing ;  for  the  ancient  standard  of  the  country,  viz.,  the  pound  of 
copper,  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse,  though  the  name, 
"rotl,"  still  remains.  The  '*gabaga,"  or  cotton  strips,  which 
then  became  usual,  have  lately  begun  to  be  supplanted  by  the 
cowries  or  '*  kungona,"  which  have  been  introduced,  as  it  seems, 
rather  by  a  speculation  of  tlie  ruling  people  than  by  a  natural 
want  of  the  inhabitants,*  though  nobody  can  deny  that  they  are 
very  useful  for  buying  small  articles,  and  infinitely  more  con- 
venient than  cotton  strips.  Eight  cowries  or  kungona  are 
reckoned  equal  to  one  gabaga,  and  four  gabaga,  or  two-and- 
thirty  kungona,  to  one  roth  Then,  for  buying  larger  objects, 
there  are  shirts  of  all  kinds  and  sizes,  from  the  **d6ra,"  the 
coarsest  and  smallest  one,  quite  unfit  for  use,  and  worth  six 
rotls,  up  to  the  large  ones,  worth  fifty  or  sixty  rotla-  But,  while 
this  is  a  standard  value,  the  relation  of  the  rotl  and  the  Austrian 
dollar,!  which  is  pretty  weO  current  in  Bomu,  is  subject  to  ex- 
treme fluctuation,  due,  I  must  confess,  at  least  partly,  to  the 
speculations  of  the  ruling  men,  and  principally  to  that  of  my 
friend  the  Ilaj  Beshir.  Indeed,  I  can  not  delend  him  against 
the  reproach  of  having  speculated  to  the  great  detriment  of  tjie 
public ;  so  that  when  he  had  collected  a  great  amount  of  kun- 
gona, and  wished  to  give  it  currency,  the  dollar  would  sudden- 
ly fall  as  low  as  to  five-and-forty  or  fifty  rotls,  while  at  other 
times  it  would  fetch  as  much  as  one  hundred  rotls^  or  three 
thousand  two  hundred  shells,  that  is,  seven  hundred  shells  more 
tlian  in  Kano,  The  great  advantage  of  the  market  in  Kano  is 
that  there  is  one  standard  coin,  which,  if  a  too  large  amount  of 
dollars  be  not  on  a  sudden  set  in  circulation,  will  always  pre- 
serve the  same  value. 

But  to  return  to  the  market.     A  small  farmer  who  brings  his 


*  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  what  an  inflfience  the  introd^ctien  of  cow- 
ries into  Bomu,  by  draining  the  Hausa  coantrr  of  this  article ^  has  had  upon  the 
demand  for  coi^Ties  in  Yomha  and  on  the  coast  in  the  years  following  184S>. 

t  The  Austrian  doUar,  the  **bti-ter,*'  though  less  in  intrinsic  value,  is  better 
lilted  in  Bumu  than  the  Spanish  one^  the  **bii  medf'a.** 
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com  to  the  Monday  market,  or  the  "kasukii  l^tcninbe,'*  in  Ku- 
kawa,  will  on  no  account  take  liis  payment  in  slicllg,  and  will 
rarely  accept  of  a  dollar :  the  person,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
buy  corn,  if  he  has  only  dollars,  must  first  exchange  a  dollar 
for  shells,  or  rather  buy  shells ;  then  witli  the  shells  he  must 
buy  a  '*  kiilgu"  or  shirt ;  and,  after  a  good  deal  of  bartering,  he 
raay  thus  succeed  in  buying  the  corn,  be  it  some  kind  of  argiim, 
wheat,  or  rice.  However,  these  two  articles  arc  not  always  to 
be  got,  while  more  frequently  they  arc  only  in  Braall  quantities. 
The  rice  sold  in  Kiikawa  is  wild  rice,  the  refuse  of  the  elephants, 
and  of  a  vej-y  inferior  description. 

The  fatigue  to  be  undergone  in  the  market  is  such  that  I 
have  very  often  seen  my  servants  return  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
exhaustion.  Most  of  the  articles  sold  on  the  great  Monday  fair 
may  also  be  found  in  the  smail  afternoon  markets  or  durriya, 
but  only  in  small  quantity  and  at  a  higher  price,  and  some  arti- 
cles will  be  sought  for  there  in  vain.  But  while  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  the  market  of  Kukawa,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheaper  there 
than  in  any  other  place  which  I  have  visited  in  Central  Africa, 
almost  half  as  cheap  again  as  in  Katsena  and  Sokoto,  a  third 
cheaper  than  in  Kano,  and  about  a  fourth  cheaper  tlian  in  Tim- 
buktu, About  the  cheapness  of  meat  and  com  in  the  latter 
place,  which  is,  indeed,  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  stnick  me 
with  the  utmost  surprise  when  I  first  reached  that  celebrated 
town,  I  shall  speak  in  the  proper  place.  But  I  must  remark 
that  dukhn,  argum  moro,  or  millet  {Pennisetum  tyj}ko'id€ii7n)y  is 
in  greater  quantity,  and  therefore  cheaper,  in  Kukawa  than  the 
durra  or  sorghum,  **  ngaberi,"  just  as  it  is  in  Timbuktu  and  Kano, 
while  in  Bagirmi  durra  is  much  cheaper.  The  ngaberi  of  13 6r- 
nu,  Iiowever,  particularly  that  kind  of  it  which  is  called  matiya, 
and  which  is  distinguished  by  its  whiteness,  is  most  excellent ; 
and  the  "senasin,"  a  kind  of  thin  pancake  prepared  from  this 
grain,  is  the  lightest  and  best  food  for  a  European  in  tliia 
country. 

Of  course,  the  price  of  food  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
season,  the  lowest  rates  mUng  about  a  month  or  two  after  the 
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harvest,  when  all  tlie  corn  in  the  country  has  been  thrashed, 
and  tlie  highest  rates  just  about  the  harvest  time.  In  general, 
a  dollar  will  purchase  in  Kukawa  three  ox-loads,  "  katkun  kne- 
mube,"  of  argum ;  a  dollar  and  a  half  will  buy  a  very  good  ox 
of  about  six  hundred  pounds'  weight ;  two  dollars  fetch  a  pack- 
ox  ('*  knemti'')  or  a  milch-cow  ("  fe  madarabe");  one  dollar,  two 
good  sheep ;  from  seventeen  to  twenty  rotls,  a  "  tendu"  of  but- 
ter, containing  about  four  pounds'  weight.  For  wlieat  and  rice, 
the  general  rule  in  Negroland  ta  that  they  fetch  double  price  of 
the  native  corn.  Rice  might  seem  indigenous  in  Central  Afri- 
ca, growing  wild  every  where,  as  well  in  Baghena,  in  Western 
Africa,  as  in  Kotoko  or  Bagirmi.  Wheat,  on  the  contrary,  was 
evidently  introduced  some  hundred  years  ago,  together  with  on- 
ions, the  favorite  food  of  the  Arab,  to  the  merits  of  which  the 
native  African  is  insensible,  although  it  is  a  most  wholesome 
article  of  diet  in  this  climate,  as  I  shall  have  repeatedly  occasion 
to  state- 

Of  fruits,  the  most  common  are  the  two  sorts  of  ground-nut, 
"kolche"  and  **gangala,**  the  former  of  which  is  a  very  im- 
portant article  of  food,  though  by  no  means  on  so  large  a  scale 
as  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Adamawa;  the  *'bito,"the  fruit  of 
the  hajilij  or  Balanites  ^"Egyptiaca  (which  is  so  much  valued 
by  the  Kaniiri,  that,  according  to  a  common  proverb,  a  bito- 
tree  and  a  milch-cow  are  just  the  same — *'Keska  bitowa  fewa 
raadarahe  kaF') ;  a  kind  of  Phjsalis^  the  native  name  of  which 
I  have  forgotten ;  the  birgira,  or  the  African  plum,  of  which  I 
shall  speak  farther  on ;  the  koma,  or  the  fruit  of  the  lihamnua 
lotus  ;  and  fruit  of  the  ddm-pabn,  "  kirzim,"  or  Cudfera  The- 
bdica. 

Of  vegetables,  the  most  common  in  the  market  are  beans  of 
various  descriptions,  which  likci\^se  form  a  very  important  arti- 
cle of  food  in  many  districts,  certainly  as  much  as  the  third  of 
the  whole  consumption ;  onions,  consumed  in  great  quanity  by 
the  Arabs,  but  not  by  the  natives,  who  prefer  to  season  their 
food  with  the  young  leaves  of  tlie  monkey-bread-tree,  "kalu 
kuka,''  or  the  "karas,"  or  with  a  sauce  made  from  dried  fish. 
There  are  no  sweet  potatoes  and  no  yams  in  this  part  of  Bomu, 
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the  cona<3qiience  of  which  is  tliat  the  food  of  the  natives  la  less 
varied  than  in  Hausa,  Kebbi,  or  Yoruba.  Yaras  are  brought  to 
this  country  as  rarities,  and  are  given  as  presents  to  influential 
persons. 

Camels  sell  at  from  eight  to  twenty  dollars.  When  there  is 
no  caravan  in  preparation,  a  very  tolerable  beast  may  be  bought 
for  the  former  price ;  but  when  a  caravan  is  about  to  start,  the 
best  will  fetch  as  much  as  twenty  dollars — very  rarely  more ; 
and  a  good  camel  may  always  be  had  for  about  fifteen  dollars* 
Some  camels  may  be  bought  for  four  or  five  dollars  each,  but 
can  not  be  relied  on. 

Tery  strong  traveling  horses  for  servants  were,  during  iny  first 
visit,  purchasable  for  from  six  to  eight  dollars,  while  an  excellent 
horse  would  not  fetch  more  than  thirty  dollars  ;  but  in  the  year 
1854  the  price  had  risen  considerably,  in  consequence  of  the 
exportation  of  horses,  which  had  formerly  been  forbidden,  hav* 
ing  been  permitted,  and  great  numbers  having  been  exported 
to  the  west— -chiefly  to  iluniyo,  K«atsena,  and  Maradi,  A  first- 
rate  horse  of  foreign  race,  however,  is  much  dearer,  and  will 
sometimes  fetch  as  much  as  three  hundred  dollars.  I  shall 
have  another  opportunity  of  speaking  of  the  horses  of  Bomu, 
which  is  rather  an  interesting  and  important  subject,  as  the 
breed  is  excellent,  and,  besides  being  very  handsome  and  of 
good  height,  they  bear  fatigue  niarvelously — -a  fcict  of  which 
one  of  my  own  horses  gave  the  best  proof,  having  carried  me 
during  three  years  of  almost  incessant  fatigue  on  my  expedition 
to  Kiinem,  to  the  JIusgu  country,  to  Bagirmi,  to  Timbuktu,  and 
back  to  Kano,  where  ray  poor  dear  companion  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1854 :  and  let  it  be  taken  into  consideration  thatj  though 
I  myself  am  not  very  heavy,  I  constantly  carried  with  me  a 
doubhi-barreled  gun,  one  or  two  pairs  of  pistols,  a  quantity  of 
powder  and  shot,  several  instruments,  my  journals,  and  gener- 
ally even  my  coffee-pot  and  some  little  provision. 

But  to  return  to  the  picture  of  life  which  the  town  of  Kukawa 
presents.  With  tlio  exception  of  Mondays,  when  just  during 
the  hottest  hours  of  the  day  there  is  much  crowd  and  bustle  in 
the  market-place,  it  is  very  duU  from  about  noon  till  three  o'clock 
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in  the  afternoon ;  and  even  daring  the  rest  of  the  day  those  scenes 
of  industry  which  in  the  varied  panorama  of  Kano  meet  the  eye 
are  here  sought  for  in  vain.  Instead  of  those  numerous  dyeings 
yards  or  marina,  full  of  life  and  bustle,  though  certainly  also  pro- 
ductive of  much  filth  and  foul  odors,  which  spread  over  the  town 
of  Kano,  there  is  only  a  single  and  a  very  poor  marina  in  K6- 
Icawa ;  no  beating  of  tobes  is  heard,  nor  tlie  sound  of  any  other 
handicraft. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  character  between  these  two 
towns ;  and,  as  I  have  said  above,  the  Bomu  people  are  by 
temperament  far  more  plilegmatic  than  those  of  Kan6.  The 
women  in  general  are  much  more  ugly,  with  square,  short  fig- 
ures, large  heads,  and  broad  noses  with  immense  nostrils,  dis- 
figured still  more  by  the  enormity  of  a  red  bead  or  coral  worn 
in  the  nostril  Nevoxthcless,  they  are  certainly  quite  as  coquet- 
tish, and,  as  far  as  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  at  least  as  wanton 
also  as  the  more  cheerful  and  sprightly  Hausa  women.  I  have 
never  seen  a  Hausa  woman  strolling  about  the  streets  with  her 
^  gown  trailing  after  her  on  the  ground,  the  fashion  of  the  women 
of  Kukawa,  and  wearing  on  her  shoulders  some  Manchester 
print  of  a  showy  pattern,  keeping  the  ends  of  it  in  her  hands, 
while  she  throws  her  arms  about  in  a  coquettish  manner.  In 
a  word,  their  dress,  as  well  as  their  demeanor,  is  far  more  decent 
and  agreeable.  The  best  part  in  the  dress  or  ornaments  of  the 
Bomu  women  is  the  silver  ornament  (the  fallafalle  kelabe*') 
wliich  they  wear  on  the  back  of  the  head,  and  which  in  taller 
figures,  when  the  hair  is  plaited  in  the  form  of  a  helmet,  is  very 
becoming ;  but  it  is  not  every  woman  wlio  can  afford  such  an 
ornament,  and  many  a  one  sacrifices  her  better  interests  for  this 
decoration. 

The  most  anhnated  quarter  of  the  two  towns  is  the  great 
thoroughfare,  which,  proceeding  by  the  southern  side  of  the 
palace  in  the  western  town,  traverses  it  from  west  to  east^  and 
leads  straight  to  the  sheikb's  residence  in  the  eastern  town. 
This  is  the  "dendal"  or  promenade,  a  locality  which  has  its 
imitation,  on  a  less  or  greater  scale,  in  every  town  of  the  coun- 
try.   Tliis  road,  during  the  whole  day,  is  crowded  by  numbers 
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of  people  on  horseback  and  on  foot ;  free  men  and  slaves,  for- 
eignera  as  well  as  natives,  every  one  in  his  best  attire,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  the  sheikh  or  his  vizier,  to  deliver  an  errand,  or 
to  sue  for  justice  or  employment,  or  a  present.  I  myself  very 
often  went  along  this  well-trodden  path — this  high  road  of  ambi- 
tion ;  but  I  generally  went  at  an  ^inusual  hour,  either  at  sunrise 
in  the  morning,  or  while  the  lieat  of  tlie  midday,  not  yet  abated, 
detained  the  people  in  their  cool  haunts,  or  late  at  night,  when 
the  people  were  already  retiring  to  rest,  or,  sitting  before  tlieir 
houses,  beguiling  their  leisure  hours  with  amusing  tales  or  with 
petty  scandal.  At  such  hours  I  was  sure  to  find  the  vizier  or 
the  sheikh  alone;  but  sometimes  they  wished  me  also  to  visit 
and  sit  with  them,  when  they  were  accessible  to  all  the  people; 
and  on  these  occasions  the  vizier  took  pride  and  delight  in  con- 
versing with  me  about  matters  of  science,  such  as  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  or  the  planetary  system,  or  subjects  of  that  kind. 
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THE   TSaD, 

My  stay  in  the  town  was  agreeably  interrupted  by  an  excur- 
sion to  Ngomu  and  the  shores  of  the  lake. 

Thursday^  April  2Ath,  Sheikh  'Omar,  with  his  whole  court, 
left  Kukawa  in  the  night  of  the  23d  of  April,  in  order  to  spend 
a  day  or  two  in  Ngornu,  where  he  had  a  tolerably  good  house ; 
and,  ha\4ng  been  invited  by  the  vizier  to  go  there,  I  also  follow- 
ed on  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  This  road  to  Ngornu  is 
strongly  marked  with  that  sameness  and  monotony  which  char- 
acterize the  neighborhood  of  Kukawa,  At  first  nothing  is  seen 
but  the  melancholy  *'kawo,"  Asdepias  proeera  or  gigantm; 
then  **  ngille,"  low  bushes  of  Cucifera^  appear,  and  gradually 
trees  begin  to  enliven  the  landscape,  first  scattered  here  and 
there,  farther  on  forming  a  sort  of  underwood.  The  path  is 
broad  and  well  trodden,  but  consists  mostly  of  deep  sandy  soil. 
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There  are  no  villages  on  the  side  of  the  road,  but  a  good  many 
at  a  little  distance.  In  the  rainy  season  some  very  large  ponds 
are  formed  by  its  side.  Two  miles  and  a  half  before  the  trav- 
eler reaches  Ngomu  the  trees  cease  again,  being  only  seen  in 
detached  clusters  at  a  great  distance,  marking  the  sites  of  vil- 
lages, while  near  the  road  they  give  way  to  an  immense  fertile 
plain,  where  beans  are  cultivated,  besides  grain.  However,  this 
also  is  covered  at  this  season  of  the  year  with  the  tiresome  and 
endless  Asclepias.  Among  the  sites  of  former  towns  on  the 
east  side  of  the  road  is  that  of  New  Birni,  which  was  built  by 
the  Sultan  Mohammed  when  residing  in  Berberuwa,  about  the 
year  1820,  and  destroyed  by  Haj  Beshir  in  the  year  1847,  and 
does  not  now  contain  a  living  soul.  Farther  on  is  a  group  of 
kitchen-gardens  belonging  to  some  grandees,  and  adorned  with 
two  or  three  most  splendid  tamarind-trees,  which  in  this  monot- 
onous landscape  have  a  peculiar  charm. 

It  was  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  I  entered 
Ngomu,  the  town  of  "  the  blessing."  The  heat  being  then  very 
great,  scarcely  any  body  was  to  be  seen  in  the  streets ;  but  the 
houses,  or  rather  yards,  were  full  of  people,  tents  having  been 
pitched  to  accommodate  so  many  visitors,  while  fine  horses 
looked  forth  every  where  over  the  low  fences,  saluting  us  as  we 
passed  by.  Scarcely  a  single  clay  house  was  to  be  seen,  with 
the  exception  of  the  house  of  the  sheikh,  which  lies  at  the  end 
of  the  dendal ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  town  made  the  impression 
of  comfort  and  ease,  and  every  yard  was  neatly  fenced  with  new 
"  siggedi"  mats,  and  well  shaded  by  koma-trees,  while  the  huts 
were  large  and  spacious. 

Having  in  vain  presented  myself  at  the  house  of  the  vizier, 
where  the  people  were  all  asleep,  and  wandered  about  the  town 
for  a  good  while,  I  at  length  took  up  my  quarters  provisionally 
with  some  Arabs,  till  the  cool  of  the  afternoon  aroused  the  court- 
iers from  their  long  midday  slumber,  which  they  certainly  may 
have  needed,  inasmuch  as  they  had  been  up  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  But,  even  after  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  Haj 
Beshir,  I  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  quarters,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  pitch  my  tent  in  a  court-yard. 
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Being  tired  of  llic  crowd  in  the  town,  I  mounted  on  horse- 
buck  early  next  morning  in  order  to  refresh  myself  with  a  sight 
of  IImj  iiiki%  which  I  supposed  to  be  at  no  great  diatance,  and  in- 
«llllged  iKiforchaiHl  in  anticipations  of  the  delightful  view  which 
(  fdridly  tnmgined  wa«  soon  to  greet  my  eye.  We  met  a  good 
fnariy  jMioplo  and  slavcH  going  out  to  cut  grass  for  the  horses, 
ifid  Icftving  lliem  to  their  work,  we  kept  on  toward  the  rising 
mtts  Hut  no  lakfi  was  to  be  seen,  and  an  endless  glassy  plain, 
wifliotil  a  NUiglc  tree,  extended  to  the  farthest  horizon.  At 
WnKlhf  ftfter  tlw  grass  had  increased  continually  in  freshness 
mid  ItiJtiirmnee,  wo  reached  a  shallow  swamp,  the  very  indented 
bi»rdi*r  vf  whieli,  sometimes  bending  in,  at  others  bending  out, 
grikiitly  obntnicted  our  progress.  Having  struggled  for  a  length 
af  llftiti  to  get  rid  of  this  swamp,  and  straining  my  eyes  in  vain 
to  tll»irnvi?f  the  glimmering  of  an  open  water  in  the  distance,  I 
Hi  liyi^tli  n^traeed  my  steps,  consoling  myself  with  the  thought 
ilmi  I  li/id  nfiifi  at  hmst  some  slight  indication  of  the  presence 
ttf  Oin  wwtery  elemont,  and  which  seemed  indeed  to  be  the  only 
tltlii^  wbirlt  was  at  present  to  be  seen  here. 

Ilnw  ilif^rmt  waa  this  appearance  of  the  country  from  that 
mUit\U  \i  f^nUWniM  in  tlie  winter  from  1854  to  1855,  when  more 
til  fin  UtiW  of  tlid  town  of  Ng6rnu  was  destroyed  by  the  water, 
ifid  II  ilf^f^p  ujtvn  mm  was  formed  to  the  south  of  this  place,  in 
^UU\U  tlin  ftirtllo  plain  iis  far  as  the  village  of  Kukiya  lay  tur- 
litd.  'Hiii*  groat  ehango  soema  to  have  happened  in  consequence 
lit'  fhft  hiwtir  utmtii  of  the  ground,  which  consisted  of  limestone, 
It^r  jMi  I  (vfMi  way  hi  tho  preceding  year, and  the  whole  shore  on 
fill .  mI.  ImvHig  piuuk  several  foot ;  but,  even  without  such  a  re- 
rHiirliMlilit  niH»l*hMit,  tlm  character  of  tho  Tsad  is  evidently  that 
tif  nn  iMi)»M'iM*ii  Ingonn,  rhnnging  its  border  every  month,  and 
lhi»M»(iMi'  iiiiui|mhli^  {)(  iK'ing  mapped  with  accuracy.  Indeed, 
wUmi  I  saw  to-day  tho  imiure  of  these  swampy  lowlands  sui^ 
hmiiiiIImk  Mm  lalus  t»r  ratln^r  lagoon,  I  immediately  became  aware 
tlml  It  winild  Im  i\\\\U^  tnjpoHHiido  to  survey  its  shores,  even  if 
lliii  NifiUi  ol'  llin  riiimtripM  arunnil  sliould  allow  us  to  enter  upon 
HM»li  nil  innh^i  inking,  Tho  only  thing  jiosisiblc  would  be  on  one 
nldu  i\*  fU  <hn  taithoKt  limit  reached  nt  times  by  the  inundation 
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of  the  lagoon,  and  on  the  other  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
navigable  waters. 

Having  returned  to  the  town,  I  related  to  the  vizier  my  un- 
successful excursion  in  search  of  the  Tsad,  and  he  obligingly 
I  promised  to  send  some  horsemen  to  conduct  me  along  the  shore 
•  as  far  as  Kawa,  whence  I  should  return  to  the  capital. 

Saturdai/^  April  20t/u  The  sheikh,  with  his  court,  having 
left  Ngomu  before  the  dawn  of  day  on  his  return  to  Kukawa, 
I  sent  back  ray  camel,  with  my  two  men  also,  by  the  direct 
road ;  and  then,  having  waited  a  while  in  vain  for  the  promised 
escort,  I  went  myself  with  Bu-S'ad  to  look  after  it,  but  succeed- 
ed only  in  obtaining  two  horsemen,  one  of  whom  was  the  Ka- 
shella  Kotoko,  an  amiable,  quiet  Kanemma  chief,  who  ever  aft- 
erward remained  my  friend,  and  the  other  a  horse-guard  of  the 
sheiklr  3,  of  the  name  of  Sale.  With  these  companions  we  set 
out  on  our  excursion,  going  northeast ;  for  due  east  from  the 
town,  as  I  now  learned,  the  lagoon  was  at  present  at  more  than 
ten  miles'  distance.  The  fine  grassy  plain  seemed  to  extend 
^r^  to  a  boundless  distance,  uninterrupted  by  a  single  tree,  or  even 
a  shrub ;  not  a  living  creature  was  to  be  seen,  and  the  sun  be^ 
gan  already  to  throw  a  fiery  veil  over  all  around,  making  the 
vicinity  of  the  cooling  element  desirable.  After  a  little  more 
than  half  an  hour*8  ride  we  reached  swampy  ground,  and  began 
to  make  our  way  through  the  water,  often  up  to  our  knees  on 
horseback.  We  thus  came  to  the  margin  of  a  fine  open  sheet 
of  water,  encompassed  w4th  papyrus  and  tall  reed,  of  from  ten 
to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  of  two  difierent  kinds,  one  called 
"melc,"  and  the  other  *'b6re*'  or  "bole."  The  mdle  has  a 
wlxite,  tender  core,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  but  to  me 
seemed  insipid ;  the  hore  has  a  head  like  the  common  bulrush, 
and  its  stalk  is  triangular.  The  thicket  was  interwoven  by  a 
climbing  plant  with  yellow  flowers,  called  "borbaje"  by  the  na- 
tives, while  on  the  surface  of  the  water  was  a  floating  plant,  call- 
ed, very  facetiously,  by  the  natives,  "fanna-billabago"  (the  home- 
less fanna).     This  creek  was  called  ^'Ngiruwa." 

Then  tumbg  a  little  more  to  the  north,  and  passing  still 
through  deep  water  full  of  grass,  and  most  fatiguing  for  the 
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horses,  while  it  seemed  most  delightful  to  me,  after  my  dry  and 
dreary  journey  through  this  continent,  we  readied  another  creek, 
called  ^'Dirabeher."  Here  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  see  two 
smaU  boats,  or  *^oiakara,"  of  the  Budduma,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  Kan6ri,  or  Yedina,  as  they  call  themselves,  the  famous 
pirates  of  the  Tsad.  They  were  small  flat  boats,  made  of  the 
light  and  narrow  wood  of  the  *'fQgo,"  about  twelve  feet  long, 
and  managed  by  two  men  each ;  as  soon  as  the  men  saw  us, 
they  pushed  tlieir  boats  off  from  t!ie  shore.  They  were  evi- 
dently in  search  of  human  prey ;  and  as  we  had  seen  people 
from  the  neighboring  villages  who  had  come  here  to  cut  reeds 
to  thatch  their  huts  anew  for  the  rainy  season,  we  went  first  to 
inform  them  of  the  presence  of  tliese  constant  enemies  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  fertile  banks  of  the  lagoon,  that  they  might 
be  on  their  guard ;  for  they  could  not  see  them,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  tall  reeds  with  which  the  banks  and  the  neighbor- 
ing land  was  overgrown. 

We  then  continued  our  watery  march.  The  sun  was  by  this 
time  very  powerful;  but  a  very  gentle  cooHng  breeze  came 
over  the  lagoon,  and  made  the  heat  supportable.  We  had  wa- 
ter enough  to  quench  our  tliirst — indeed,  more  than  we  really 
wanted ;  for  we  might  have  often  dmnk  with  our  mouth,  by 
stooping  down  a  little,  on  horseback,  so  deeply  were  we  im- 
mersed. But  the  water  was  exceedingly  warm,  and  full  of  vege- 
table matter.  It  is  perfectly  fresh,  as  fresh  as  water  can  be. 
It  seems  to  have  been  merely  from  prejudice  that  people  in  Eu- 
rope have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  Central  African  basin 
must  either  have  an  outlet  or  must  be  salt ;  for  I  can  posi- 
tively assert  that  it  has  no  outlet,  and  that  its  water  is  perfect- 
ly fresh*  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  from  whence  saltncss  of  the  wa- 
ter should  arise  hi  a  district  in  which  there  is  no  salt  at  all,  and 
in  which  the  herbage  is  so  destitute  of  this  element  that  the 
milk  of  the  cows  and  sheep  fed  on  it  is  rather  insipid,  and  some- 
what unwholesome.  Certainly,  in  the  holes  around  the  lagoon, 
where  the  soil  is  strongly  impregnated  with  natron,  and  which 
are  only  for  a  short  time  of  the  year  in  connection  with  the  lake, 
the  water,  when  in  small  quantity,  must  savor  of  the  peculiar 
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quality  of  the  soil ;  but  when  these  holes  are  full,  the  water  in 
them  likewise  is  fresh. 

While  we  rode  along  these  marshy,  luxuriant  plains,  large 
herds  of  "  kelara*'  started  up,  hounding  over  the  rushes,,  and, 
sometimes  swimming,  at  others  running,  soon  disappeared  in 
the  distance.  This  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  antelope,  which  I  have 
nowhere  seen  but  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lake.  In 
color  and  size  it  resembles  the  roe,  and  has  a  white  belly.  The 
kelara  is  by  no  means  slender,  but  rather  bulky,  and  extremely 
fat;  this,  however,  may  not  be  a  specific  character,  but  merely 
the  consequence  of  the  rich  food  which  it  enjoys  here.  It  may 
be  identical  with,  or  be  a  variety  of  the  Antilope  Ai^abica^  and 
the  Arabs,  and  those  of  the  natives  who  understand  a  little  Ara- 
bic, call  both  by  the  same  name,  '"el  ariyel." 

Proceeding  onward,  we  reached,  about  noon,  another  creeks 
which  is  used  occasionally  by  the  Budduma  as  a  harbor,  and 
is  called  **  Ngulbea."  We,  liowever,  found  it  empty,  and  only 
inliabited  by  ngurutus  or  river-borses,  wliich,  indeed,  live  here 
in  great  numbers,  snorting  about  in  every  direction,  and  by  two 
species  of  crocodiles.  In  this  quarter  there  are  no  elephants, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  tliey  have  no  place  of  retreat 
during  the  night ;  for  this  immense  animal  (at  least  in  Africa) 
appears  to  be  very  sensible  of  tlie  convenience  of  a  soft  couch  in 
the  sand,  and  of  the  inconvenience  of  musquitoes  too;  wherefore 
it  prefers  to  lie  down  on  a  spot  a  little  elevated  above  the 
swampy  ground,  whither  it  resorts  for  its  daily  food-  On  the 
banks  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Tsad,  on  the  contrary,  where 
a  range  of  low  sand-hUls  and  wood  encompasses  the  lagoon,  wc 
shall  meet  with  immense  herds  of  this  animah 

Ngulbea  was  the  easternmost  point  of  our  excursion ;  and, 
'turning  here  a  little  west  from  north,  we  continued  our  march 
over  drier  pasture-grounds,  plaeed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  in- 
undation, and  after  about  three  miles  reached  the  deeply-in- 
dented and  well-protected  crcek  called  *'  Ngoraaren,"  Here  I 
was  most  agreeably  surprised  by  the  sight  of  eleven  boats  of 
the  Yedina.  Large,  indeed,  they  were,  considering  the  ship- 
building of  these  islanders ;  but  otherwise  they  looked  very 
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small  and  awkward,  and,  resting  quite  flat  on  the  water,  strik- 
ingly  reminded  irie  of  theatrical  exhibitions  in  which  boats  are 
introduced  on  the  stage.  They  were  not  more  than  about  twen- 
ty feet  long,*  bat  seemed  tolerably  broad  ;  and  one  of  them  con- 
tained as  many  as  eleven  people,  besides  a  good  quantity  of  na- 
tron and  other  things.  They  had  a  very  low  waist,  but  rather 
a  high  and  pointed  prow*  They  are  made  of  the  narrow  boards 
of  the  fogo-tree,  which  are  fastened  together  with  ropes  firom  the 
ditm-palra,  the  holes  being  stopped  with  bast. 

The  Kanembu  inhabitants  of  many  neighboring  villages  ear- 
ly on  trade  with  the  islanders  almost  uninterruptedly,  while 
elsewhere  the  latter  are  treated  as  most  deadly  enemies.  Two 
parties  of  Kanembu  happened  to  be  here  with  argiim  or  millet, 
which  they  exchange  for  the  natron.  They  were  rather  fright- 
ened when  they  saw  us,  the  Budduma  being  generally  regarded 
as  enemies ;  but  the  sheikh  and  his  counselors  arc  well  aware 
of  this  intercourse,  and,  wanting  either  the  spirit  or  the  power 
to  reduce  those  islanders  to  subjection,  they  must  allow  their 
own  subjects,  whom  they  fail  to  protect  against  the  continual 
inroads  of  the  Budduma,  to  deal  with  the  latter  at  their  own 
discretion.  It  was  my  earnest  wish  to  go  on  board  one  of  the 
boats,  and  to  examine  their  make  attentively ;  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Kashella  Kotoko,  who  was  well  known  to  the  Eiid- 
duma,  I  should  perhaps  have  succeeded,  if  Bu-S'ad,  my  iloham- 
medan  companion,  had  not  behaved  like  a  madman ;  indeed,  I 
could  scarcely  restrain  him  from  firing  at  these  people,  who  had 
done  us  no  harm.  Tliis  was  certainly  a  mere  outbreak  of  fa- 
naticism* When  the  people  in  the  boats  saw  my  servant's  ex- 
cited behavior,  they  left  the  shore,  though  numerous  enough  to 
overpower  us ;  and  we  then  rode  on  to  another  creek  called 
MelleM,  whence  we  turned  westward,  and  in  about  an  hour, 
partly  through  water,  partly  over  a  grassy  plain,  reached  lladu- 
wiri, 

Maduwari,  at  that  time,  was  an  empty  sound  for  me — a  name 

•  This  certainly  did  not  belong  to  the  largest  craft  of  the  islandere ;  for  one 
of  the  boats  which  accompanied  Mr.  Ovcrw^eg  Qftcnvard  on  Ms  voyage  oo  the 
lake  was  almost  iifty  feet  long,  and  six  and  a  half  wide. 
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without  a  meaning,  just  like  the  names  of  so  many  other  places 
at  which  I  had  touched  on  my  wanderings  ;  but  it  was  a  name 
about  to  become  important  in  the  history  of  the  expedition,  to 
which  many  a  serious  remembrance  was  to  be  attached.  Madu- 
wari  was  to  contain  another  white  man's  grave,  and  thus  to  rank 
with  Ngurutuwa. 

When  I  first  entered  the  place  from  the  side  of  the  lake,  it 
made  a  very  agreeable  impression  upon  me,  as  it  showed  evident 
signs  of  ease  and  comfort,  and,  instead  of  being  closely  packed 
^together,  as  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  Kanuri  are, 
it  lay  dispersed  in  eleven  or  twelve  separate  clusters  of  huts, 
shaded  by  a  rich  profusion  of  koma-  and  bito-trees.  I  was  con- 
ducted by  my  companion,  Kash6lla  K6toko,  to  the  house  of 
Fugo  'Ali.  It  was  the  house  wherein  Mr.  Overweg,  a  year  and 
a  half  later,  was  to  expire ;  while  Fugo  ' Ali  himself,  the  man 
who  first  contracted  friendship  with  me,  then  conducted  my 
companion  on  his  interesting  navigation  round  the  islands  of  the 
lake,  and  who  frequented  our  house,  was  destined  to  fall  a  sac- 
rifice in  the  revolution  of  1854.  How  different  was  my  recep- 
tion then,  when  I  first  went  to  his  house  on  this  my  first  excur- 
sion to  the  lake,  and  when  I  revisited  it  with  Mr.  Vogel  in  the 
beginning  of  1855,  when  Fugo  'Ali's  widow  was  sobbing  at  my 
side,  lamenting  the  ravages  of  time,  the  death  of  my  companion, 
and  that  of  her  own  husband. 

The  village  pleased  me  so  much  that  I  took  a  long  walk 
through  it  before  I  sat  down  to  rest ;  and  after  being  treated 
most  sumptuously  with  fowls  and  a  roasted  sheep,  I  passed  the 
evening  very  agreeably  in  conversation  with  my  black  friends. 
The  inhabitants  of  all  these  villages  are  Kanembu,*  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Sugurti,  who  in  former  times  were  settled  in 
Kanem,  till,  by  the  wholesale  devastation  of  that  country,  they 
were  compelled  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek  a  retreat  in  these 
regions.  Here  they  have  adopted  the  general  dress  of  the  Ka- 
nuri ;  and  only  very  few  of  them  may  at  present  be  seen  exhib- 
iting their  original  native  costume,  the  greatest  ornament  of 

*  EanembtC  is  the  plural  of  Kanemma. 
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which  is  tho  head-dress,  while  the  body  itself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  tight  Icatlicm  apron^  or  '*funo,"  h  left  naked*  This 
is  It  remarkable  peculiarity  of  costume,  which  seems  to  prevail 
among  almost  all  barbarous  tribes.  The  original  head-dress  of 
the  Sugurti,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  head  men  of  the  tribe,  con- 
kjmLs  of  four  difTcrcnt  articles:  first,  the  ^''joka,''  or  cap,  rather 
Mtiff,  and  widening  at  the  top>  where  the  second  article,  the 
''  ariyabu''  (uliyaru),  is  tied  round  it ;  from  the  midst  of  the  folds 
of  iUt^  nriyabu,  just  over  the  front  of  the  head,  the  **mullefu" 
Hlariilrt  furih,  a  piece  of  red  cloth,  stiffened,  as  it  seems,  by  a 
pii'ce  of  leather  from  behind ;  and  all  round  the  crown  of  the 
hiMid  a  lirislling  crown  of  reeds  rises  with  barbaric  majesty  to  a 
height  of  aliuut  eight  inches.  Round  his  neck  he  wears  a  tight 
Hiring  of  white  beads,  or  "'  kululu/'  and  hanging  down  upon  the 
breast  neveral  small  leather  pockets,  containing  written  charms 
or  hiya,  while  his  right  arm  is  ornamented  with  three  rings,  one 
on  the  njipcr  arm,  called  *'wiwi  or  bibi,"  one  made  of  ivory, 
and  cnlled  *»etjila,"  above  the  elbow,  and  another,  called  "kul- 
lo,"  jutit  above  tho  wrist.  The  shields  of  the  Sugurli,  at  least 
NH^t  of  them,  arc  broad  at  the  top  as  well  as  at  the  base,  and, 
Imwidoii  his  large  spear  dr  kasakka,  he  is  always  armed  with 
flircr  or  fijur  javelins,  ''  ballem,"  But  besides  the  Sugiirti  there 
hui>|Hine(l  (o  be  just  then  present  in  the  village  some  Budduraa, 
Imndrtome,  wicndcr,  and  intelligent  people,  their  whole  attire  con- 
iliitirig  in  fi  leathern  apron  and  a  string  of  white  beads  round 
Mi^  n**fjk,  whirh,  together  with  their  white  teeth,  produces  a  beau- 
fifiil  vAfUimHi  with  tho  jet-black  skin.  They  gave  me  the  first 
$u\iimni  *>f  the  islands  of  the  lake,  stating  that  the  open  water, 
whi«'h  in  ihdir  hinguago  is  called  '*  Kalilemma,"or  rather  Kulu 
l4Mir»^«  biiginrt  i>nn  day's  voyage  from  Kaya,  the  small  harbor  of 
Mftdnw^ilf  wtrrttefiing  in  the  direction  of  Shawi,  and  that  the 
^ffl|hf  irt  rlMtni^i-finil*  from  ono  to  two  fathoms  deep.  I  invari- 
H\i\y  Hwh^rnUmi]  (nnu  all  the  prople  with  whom  I  spoke  about 
HMjm  hib^ii'iiibi^  liikt%  tlnit  tho  0|)en  water,  with  its  islands  of  ele- 
^^hirl  Hundy  ihiwnH,  nireichnH  from  the  mouth  of  the  Shary  to- 
^hmI  rliii  w*'rtlern  idiuro,  and  lliaf  all  the  rest  of  the  lake  consists 
I      um\ty  ninHduw-hunln,  (>ecn»»iouaIly  inundated.    I  shall  have 
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occasion  to  speak  again  about  this  point  when  briefly  reporting 
my  unfortunate  companion's  voyage  on  the  lake.* 

Having  closed  my  day's  labor  usefully  and  pleasantly,  I  lay 
down  under  a  sort  of  shed,  but  had  much  to  suffer  from  mua- 
qui toes,  which^  together  with  fleas,  are  a  great  nuisance  near  the 
banks  of  the  lagoon. 

Sunday y  April  21th,  Before  sunrise  we  were  again  in  the 
saddle,  accompanied  by  Fugu  or  Piifo  *Ali,  who  had  his  double 
pair  of  small  drums  with  him,  and  looked  well  on  his  stately 
liorse.  It  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  I  was  delighted  with 
the  scene  around.  Clear  and  unbroken  were  the  lines  of  the 
horizon,  the  swampy  plain  extending  on  our  riglit  toward  the 
lake,  and  blending  with  it,  so  as  to  allow  tlie  mind  that  delights 
in  wandering  over  distant  regions  a  boundless  expanse  to  rove 
in — ^an  enjoyment  not  to  be  found  in  mountainous  regions,  be 
the  mountains  ever  so  distant.     For 

'*  'Tis  distunce  londs  cncbantment  to  the  view/* 

Thus  we  went  on  slowly  northward,  while  the  sun  rose  over 
the  patches  of  water,  whicli  spread  over  the  grassy  plain ;  and 
on  our  left  the  callage  displayed  its  snug  yards  and  huts,  neatly 
fenced  and  shaded  by  spreading  trees.  We  now  left  lladuwa- 
ri,  and  after  a  little  while  passed  another  village  called  Dogoji, 
when  we  came  to  a  large  hamlet  or  "  beri"  of  Kancmbu  cattle- 
breeders,  who  had  the  care  of  almost  all  the  cattle  of  the  villages 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  is  very  credibly  reported  to 
amount  together  to  eleven  thousand  head.  The  herd  here  col- 
lected— numbering  at  least  a  thousand  head,  most  of  them  of 

^  The  Yedinn  n&mcd  to  me  the  following  islands  na  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant: Guriya^  Yiwaa  Dojl,  Belarpe,  Hushiya  Billdn,  Parram,  Maihukiwa,  Fid- 
da,  Kullea  Dallftborme,  Turbo  DfLkkabeldja,  Fujia  Chilim,  and  Brejare,  the  latter 
having  man  J  hordes.  Almost  all  these  names  have  been  since  confirmed  hy 
Mr.  Qverweg,  although  he  spells  some  of  them  in  a  different  way,  and  pcrhape 
leas  accurately,  as  he  obtained  all  his  information  from  his  Kaniiri  companions ; 
Indeed,  notwithstanding^  his  long  sojourn  among  the  Islanders,  ho  did  not  even 
learn  their  real  name,  vi/..,  Ycdina.  The  Yedtna  belonjs:  evidently  to  the  Kiitoko, 
and  are  most  nearly  related  to  the  people  of  Nghala ;  they  are  probably  already 
indicated  by  Makrizi  tinder  the  name  Ua/'I  »  and  their  language  was  originally 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Kaolin,  although  in  process  of  tune  they  have  adopted 
many  of  their  terms, 
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that  peculiar  kind  called  kiiri,  mentioned  above— was  placed  in 
the  midst,  while  the  men  were  encamped  all  aroiiiid,  armed  with 
long  spears  and  light  shields ;  at  equal  distances  long  poles 
were  fixed  in  the  ground,  on  which  the  butter  was  hung  up 
in  skins  or  in  *'  korio/'  vessels  made  of  grass.  Here  we  had 
some  delay,  as  Fugo  'Ali,  who  was  the  inspector  of  all  these 
villages,  had  to  make  inquiries  respecting  three  head  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  vizier  which  had  been  stolen  during  tlie  night. 
On  our  left  the  considerable  village  of  Binder,  wliich  is  at  least 
as  large  as  Maduwari,  exhibited  an  interesting  picture,  and  I  had 
leisure  to  make  a  sketch. 

Having  here  indulged  in  a  copious  draught  of  fresh  milk,  we 
resumed  our  march,  turning  to  the  eastward;  and,  having  pass- 
ed through  deep  water,  we  reached  the  creek  ''Kogoram,"  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  belt  of  tall  rushes  of  various  kinds.  We 
were  just  about  to  leave  this  gulf,  when  we  were  joined  by  Zin- 
telma,  another  Kanemma  chief,  who  ever  afterward  remained  at- 
tached to  nie  and  Mr.  Ovenveg,  with  iive  horsemen.  Our  ti'oop 
having  thus  increased,  we  went  on  cheerfully  to  another  creek 
called  Tabiram,  whence  we  galloped  toward  Bole,  trying  in  vain 
to  overtake  a  troop  of  kelara  (the  antelope  before  mentioned), 
which  rushed  headlong  into  the  water  and  disappeared  in  the 
jungle.  Before,  however,  we  coidd  get  to  this  latter  place,  we 
had  to  pass  very  deep  water,  wliich  covered  mj  saddle,  though 
I  was  mounted  on  a  tall  horse,  and  swamped  altogether  my  poor 
Bu-S'ad  on  his  pony ;  nothing  but  his  head  and  his  gun  were 
to  be  seen  for  a  time.  But  it  was  worth  while  to  reach  the  spot 
which  we  thus  attained  at  the  widest  creek  of  the  lake  as  yet 
seen  by  me — a  fine,  open  sheet  of  water,  the  surface  of  which, 
agitated  by  a  light  east  wind,  threw  its  waves  upon  the  shore. 
AU  around  was  one  forest  of  reeds  of  every  description,  while 
the  water  itself  was  covered  with  water-plants,  chiefly  the  water- 
lily,  or  Nymphwa  lotiis.  Numberless  flocks  of  w^ater-fowl  of 
every  description  played  about.  The  creek  has  an  angular 
form,  and  its  recess,  which  makes  a  deep  indentation  from  E. 
30^  K  to  W.  30^  S.,i3  named  Nghelle. 

Having  made  our  way  through  the  water  and  rushes,  and  at 
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length  got  again  on  firm  ground^  we  made  a  momentary  halt  to 
consider  what  next  to  do.  Haj  Beshir  had  taught  me  to  hope 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  reach  on  horseback  the  island  S6- 
jrumm,*  which  extends  a  long  way  into  the  lake,  and  whence  I 
might  have  an  extensive  view  over  the  Kiilu  kerne  and  many 
of  the  islands  ;  but  my  companions  were  unanimously  of  opin- 
ion that  the  depth  of  the  water  to  be  crossed  tor  many  miles  ex* 
ceeded  the  height  of  my  horse  :  and  althougli  I  was  quite  ready 
to  expose  myself  to  more  wetting  in  order  to  see  a  greater  por- 
tion of  this  most  interesting  feature  of  Central  Africa,  I  never- 
theless did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  ride  a  whole  day  through 
deep  water,  particularly  as  in  so  doing  I  should  not  be  able  to 
keep  my  chronometer  and  my  compass  dry  ;  for  these  w^ere  now 
the  most  precious  things  which  I  had  on  earth,  and  could  not 
be  replaced  or  repaired  so  easily  as  gun  and  pistols.  But,  more- 
over, my  horse,  which  had  never  been  accustomed  to  fatigue, 
and  had  not  been  well  fed,  had  become  quite  lame,  and  seemed 
scarcely  able  to  carry  me  back  to  Kukawa.  I  therefore  gave 
up  the  idea  of  visiting  the  island,  which,  in  some  years,  when 
the  lake  does  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  may  be  reached  with 
little  inconvenience,!  and  followed  my  companions  toward  the 
large  village  of  Kawa.J 

Passing  over  fields  planted  with  cotton  and  beans,  but  with- 
out native  com,  which  is  not  raised  here  at  all,  we  reached  Kawa 
after  an  hour's  ride,  while  we  passed  on  our  left  a  small  swamp, 
Kawa  is  a  large,  straggling  village,  which  seems  to  enjoy  some 
pohtieal  pre-eminence  above  the  other  places  hereabouts,  and  on 
this  account  is  placed  in  a  somewhat  hostile  position  to  the  in- 
dependent inhabitants  of  the  islands,  with  which  the  Kanembii 

♦  Mr.  Overweg  writes  Seurura. 

f  The  distance  of  thts  western  shore  of  this  island  can  not  be  more  than,  at 
the  utraost/thirtv  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  laj^oon,  at  least  at  certain  seasons. 
Mr.Qverweg's  indications  in  respect  to  this  island,  which  he  would  seem  to  have 
navigated  all  round,  are  vcn^  vague.  At  all  events,  I  think  that  it  must  be  coo- 
siderahly  nearer  the  shore  than  it  has  heen  laid  down  by  Mr.  Petermann :  hut  It 
is  difficult,  nav,  impossible,  to  fix  with  precflion  the  form  or  size  of  these  iblandfi, 
which,  according  to  season,  vary  continually. 

t  One  of  the  horsemen  from  Binder  informed  me  of  some  other  harbors  here- 
ahouts,  named  Kela  kcmagenbo  (elephant's  head),  Dalawa,  Kabayn,  and  Ngibia. 
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in  general  keep  up  a  sort  of  peaceful  intercourse.  What  to  mc 
seemed  the  most  interesting  olrjects  were  the  splendid  trees 
adorning  the  place.  The  sycamore  under  which  our  party  was 
desired  to  rest  in  the  house  of  Fugo  'All's  sister  was  most  mag- 
nificent, and  afforded  the  most  agreeable  resting-place  possible, 
the  space  overshadowed  by  the  crown  of  the  tree  being  inclosed 
with  a  separate  fence,  as  the  **  fige"  or  place  of  meeting.  Here 
we  were  feasted  with  a  kind  of '^bolo-bolo/'  or  water  mixtid 
with  pounded  arguni  or  dukhn,  sour  milk,  and  meat,  and  then 
continued  our  march  to  Kukawa,  where  we  arrived  just  as  the 
vizier  was  mounting  on  horseback  to  go  to  the  sheikh.  Gallop- 
ing up  to  him,  we  paid  him  our  respects,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self well  pleased  with  me.  My  companions  told  him  that  tvc 
had  been  i^wimming  about  in  tlie  lake  for  the  last  two  days,  and 
that  I  had  written  down  every  thing.  The  wliole  cavalcade, 
consisting  of  eight  horsemen,  then  accompanied  me  to  my  house, 
where  I  gave  them  a  treat. 

I  returned  just  in  time  from  my  excursion,  for  the  next  day 
the  caravan  for  Fezztin  encamped  outside  the  town,  and  I  had 
to  send  off  two  of  my  men  with  it.  One  of  them  was  the  car- 
penter Ibrahim,  a  handsome  young  man,  but  utterly  unfit  for 
work,  of  whom  I  was  extremely  glad  to  get  rid  ;  the  other  was 
Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  my  faithful  servant  from  Muxzuk,  whom 
I  dismissed  with  heartfelt  sorrow.  He  had  a  very  small  sala- 
ry, and  I  therefore  promised  to  give  him  four  Spanisli  dollars  a 
month,  and  to  mount  him  on  horseback,  but  it  was  all  in  vain ; 
he  was  anxious  to  see  liis  wife  and  children  again,  after  which 
he  promised  to  come  back.  I  therefore,  like  the  generals  of  an- 
cient Eome,  gave  him  leave  of  absence — *'pueris  procreandis 
daret  operam." 

On  the  otiicr  side,  it  was  well  worth  a  sacrifice  to  send  a 
trustworthy  man  to  Fezzan.  The  expedition  had  lost  its  di- 
rector, who  alone  was  authorized  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  had  sent  us  out ;  we  had  no  means  whatever, 
hut  considerable  debts,  an  J,  without  immediate  aid  by  fiesh 
supplies,  the  surviving  members  could  do  no  better  than  to  re- 
turn home  as  soon  as  possible.     Moreover,  there  were  Mr,  Rich- 
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ardson's  private  things  to  be  forwarded,  and  particularly  his 
journal,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  journey  down  to  the 
very  last  days  of  his  life,  he  had  kept  with  great  care — more  for- 
tunate he,  and  more  provident  in  this  respect  than  my  other 
companion,  who  laughed  at  me  when,  during  moments  of  leis- 
ure, I  finished  the  nojfces  which  I  had  briefly  written  down  dur- 
ing the  march,  and  who  contended  that  nothing  could  be  done 
in  this  respect  till  after  a  happy  return  home.  I  therefore  pro- 
vided Mohammed,  upon  whose  discretion  and  fidelity  I  could 
entirely  rely,  with  a  camel,  and  intrusted  to  him  all  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson's things  and  my  parcel  of  letters,  which  he  was  to  for- 
ward by  the  courier,  who  is  generally  sent  on  by  the  caravan 
after  its  arrival  in  the  Tebu  country. 

There  were  two  respectable  men  with  the  caravan,  Haj  Ha- 
san, a  man  belonging  to  the  family  of  El  Kanemi,  and  in  whose 
company  Mr.Vogel  afterward  traveled  from  Fezzan  to  Bomu, 
and  Mohammed  Titiwi.  On  the  second  of  May,  therefore,  I 
went  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  men,  but  found  only  Titiwi,  to  whom 
I  recommended  my  servant.  He  promised  to  render  him  all 
needful  assistance.  I  had  but  little  intercourse  with  this  man, 
yet  this  little  occurred  on  important  occasions,  and  so  his  name 
has  become  a  pleasant  remembrance  to  me.  I  first  met  him 
when  sending  off  the  literary  remains  of  my  unfortunate  com- 
panion. I  at  the  same  time  ventured  to  introduce  myself  to 
her  majesty's  government,  and  to  try  if  it  would  so  far  rely 
upon  me,  a^  foreigner,  as  to  intrust  me  with  the  further  direction 
of  the  expedition,  and  to  ask  for  means ;  it  was  then  Titiwi 
again  who  brought  me  the  most  honorable  dispatches  from  the 
British  government,  authorizing  me  to  carry  out  the  expedition 
just  as  it  had  been  intended,  and  at  the  same  time  means  for 
doing  so.  It  was  Titiwi  who,  on  the  day  when  I  was  leaving 
Kiikawa  on  my  long,  adventurous  journey  to  Timbuktu,  came 
to  my  house  to  wish  me  success  in  my  arduous  undertaking; 
and  it  was  Titiwi  again  who,  on  the  second  of  August,  1855, 
came  to  the  consul's  house  in  Tripoli  to  congratulate  me  on  my 
successful  return  from  the  interior. 

He  was  an  intelligent  man,  and,  being  informed  that  I  was 
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atout  to  undertake  a  joamey  to  Adamawaj  the  dangers  of  which 
he  well  knew,  he  expressed  bis  astonishment  that  I  should  make 
the  attempt  wttli  a  weak  horse,  such  as  I  was  then  riding.  My 
horse,  though  it  had  recovered  a  little  from  its  lameness,  and 
was  getting  strength  from  a  course  of  dumplings  made  of  the 
husk  of  Negro  com  mixed  with  natron,  which  it  had  to  swallow 
every  morning  and  evening,  was  any  thing  but  a  good  charger ; 
and  having  previously  determined  to  look  ahout  for  a  better 
horse,  I  was  only  confirmed  in  my  intention  by  the  observation 
of  the  experienced  merchant. 

This  was  one  of  the  largest  slave  caravanB  which  departed 
during  my  stay  in  Bomu  ;  for,  if  I  am  not  mistaken ^  there  were 
seven  huntlred  and  fifty  slaves  in  the  possession  of  the  mer- 
chants who  went  with  it.  Slaves  are  as  yet  the  principal  ex- 
port from  Eonm,  and  will  be  so  till  the  slave-trade  on  the  north 
coast  is  abolished.* 

Overweg  had  not  yet  arrived,  although  we  had  received  in- 
formation ttiat  he  was  on  his  way  directly  from  Zinder,  having 
given  up  his  intention  of  visiting  Kano.  Before  I  set  out  on 
my  journey  to  Adamawa,  it  was  essential  that  1  should  confer 
with  him  about  many  things,  and  particularly  as  to  what  he 
himself  should  first  undertake,  but  the  rainy  season  was  fast 
approaching  even  here,  while  in  Adamdwa  it  had  set  in  long  ago, 
and  it  seemed  necessary  that  I  should  not  delay  any  longer. 
In  the  afternoon  of  the  fifth  of  ilay  we  had  the  first  unmistak- 
able token  of  the  rainy  season — a  few  heavy  claps  of  thunder 
followed  by  rain.  But  I  did  not  tarry ;  the  very  same  day  I 
bought  in  the  market  all  that  was  necessary  for  my  journey,  and 
the  next  day  succeeded  in  purchasing  a  very  handsome  and 
strong  gray  horse,  "  keri  bul,"  for  twelve  hundred  and  seventy 
rotis,  equal  at  that  moment  to  two-and-thirty  Austrian  dollars, 
while  I  sold  my  weak  horse  which  the  sheikh  had  given  me  for 
nine  hundred  rotls,  or  twenty-two  dollars  and  a  half. 

Having  also  bought  an  Arab  saddle,  I  felt  myself  quite  a 
match  for  any  body,  and  hearing  in  the  afternoon  that  the  slieikli 

*  Tbis  h  BOW  reftlFy  the  case,  I  shaJl  apoak  of  the  articles  of  trade  in  Borau 
at  the  end  of  mj  work. 
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had  gone  to  Gawange,  a  place  two  miles  and  a  half  east  from 
the  town  toward  the  lake,  I  mounted  my  new  steed,  And  setting 
oflF  at  a  gallop,  posted  myself  before  the  palace  just  when  'Omar 
was  about  to  come  out  with  the  flourishing  of  the  trumpets, 
sounding  the  Hausa  word  "gashi,  gashi,"  "here  he  is,  here  he 
is."  The  sheikh  was  very  handsomely  dressed  in  a  fine  white 
bernus,  over  another  of  light  blue  color,  and  very  well  mounted 
on  a  fine  black  horse,  "  fir  kera."  He  was  accompanied  by  sev- 
eral of  his  and  the  vizier's  courtiers,  and  about  tw.o  hundred 
horsemen,  who  were  partly  riding  by  his  side,  partly  galloping 
on  in  advance  and  returning  again  to  the  rear,  while  sixty  slaves, 
wearing  red  jackets  over  their  shirts,  and  armed  with  match- 
locks, ran  in  front  of  and  behind  his  horse.  The  vizier,  who 
saw  me  first,  saluted  me  very  kindly,  and  sent  Hamza  Weled 
el  G6ni  to  take  me  to  the  sheikh,  who  made  a  halt,  and  asked 
me  very  graciously  how  I  was  going  on,  and  how  my  excursion 
to  the  lake  had  amused  me.  Having  then  taken  notice  of  my 
sprightly  horse,  the  vizier  called  my  servant,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  the  horse  which  they  had  presented  to  me  had  not 
proved  good,  saying  that  I  ought  to  have  informed  them,  when 
they  would  have  given  me  a  better  one.  I  promised  to  do  so^ 
another  time,  and  did  not  forget  the  warning. 

Wednesday^  May  1th.  Mr.  Overweg  arrived.  The  way  in 
which  he  was  announced  to  me  was  so  singular  as  to  merit  de- 
scription. It  was  about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  I  was  busy 
collecting  some  interesting  information  from  my  friend  Ibrahim 
el  Futawi  about  Taganet,  when  suddenly  the  little  M'adi  arrived. 
This  lad,  a  liberated  slave,  had  been  Mr.  Richardson's  servant, 
and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  that  gentleman's  journal.  As 
he  had  been  among  those  of  my  companion's  people  who,  to  my 
great  regret,  had  left  Kiikawa  the  day  before  I  arrived  without 
having  their  claims  settled,  I  was  very  glad  when  he  came  back, 
but  could  not  learn  from  him  how  it  happened  that  he  returned ; 
when,  after  some  chat,  he  told  me,  incidentally,  that  the  tabib 
(Mr.  Overweg)  was  also  come,  and  was  waiting  for  me  in  Ka- 
lilwa.  Of  course  it  was  the  latter  who,  meeting  the  lad  on  the 
road,  had  brought  him  back,  and  had  sent  him  now  expressly 
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[to  inform  me  of  his  arrival.     This  dull  but  good-natnred  lad, 
rwho  was  afterward  severely  wounded  in  the  service  of  the  mis- 
sion, is  now  Mr.  VogeFs  chief  servant. 

As  soon  as  I  ftillj  understood  the  purport  of  this  important 
^message,  I  ordered  my  horse  to  be  sadiUed,  and  mounted.  The 
sun  was  extremely  powerful  just  about  noon,  shortly  before  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  and  as  I  had  forgotten,  in  the 
hurry  and  excitement,  to  wind  a  turban  round  my  cap,  I  very 
nearly  suffered  a  sun-stroke.  A  traveler  can  not  be  too  care- 
lul  of  his  head  in  these  countries. 

I  found  Overweg  in  the  shade  of  a  nebek-tree  near  KalUwa. 
He  looked  greatly  fatigued  and  much  worse  than  when  I  left 
him,  four  months  ago,  at  Tasawa;  indeed,  as  he  told  me,  he  had 
been  very  sickly  in  Zinder — so  sickly  that  he  had  been  much 
afraid  lest  he  should  soon  follow  BLr,  Richardson  to  the  grave. 
Perhaps  the  news  which  he  just  then  heard  of  our  companion's 
dcatli  made  him  more  uneasy  about  his  own  illness.  However, 
w^e  were  glad  to  meet  him  alive,  and  expressed  our  hopes  to  be 
able  to  do  a  good  deal  for  the  exploration  of  these  countries. 
He  had  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  during  his  stay  in 
Gobcr  and  Maradi,  the  interesting  struggle  going  on  between 
this  noblest  part  of  the  Hausa  nation  and  the  Fdlbe,  who  threat- 
en their  political  as  well  as  religious  independence  ;*  and  he  was 
deeply  impressed  with  tlie  charming  scenes  of  unrestrained 
cheerful  life  which  he  had  witnessed  in  those  pagan  communi- 
ties ;  while  I,  for  my  part,  could  assure  him  that  my  reception 
in  Bonni  seemed  to  guarantee  success,  although,  under  existing 
circumstances,  there  seemed  to  be  very  little  hope  that  we  shoidd 
ever  be  able  to  make  a  journey  all  round  the  Tsad ;  but  I  thought 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  those  people  in  Binder  and  Madu- 
wdri  whom  I  had  just  visited,  and  who  appeared  to  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  islanders,  it  might  be  possible  to  explore  the 
imvigable  part  of  the  lagoon  in  the  boat. 

•  ITnfortiinatcljj  Mr.  OvenvoR  made  no  report  on  thh  bis  excarsion,  most 
\tfiAiHh\y  on  Jiceoimt  of  bis  sickTicss  in  Zinder^  and  hh  aftcnvnrd  toeing  occupied 
wUU  iiihnr  ihings.  Ilip!  mcmoranLla  arc  in  Fiicb  a  Rtatc  that,  CTcn  for  me,  it 
iviniltf  \m  poRrtihli*,  ojily  with  the  irrciUoat  cxcrtioD,  to  make  any  thing  out  of 

iUuillr  V^ilb   Ihu  (!XC(5]Uioil  of  (IIUIICI^. 
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Mr.  Overweg  was,  in  some  respects,  very  badly  off,  having 
no  clothes  with  him  but  those  which  he  actually  wore,  all  his 
luggage  being  still  in  Kano,  though  he  had  sent  two  men  to 
fetch  it.  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  lend  him  my  own  things, 
and  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  another  part  of  our  house,  though 
it  was  rather  small  for  our  joint  establishment.  The  vizier  was 
very  glad  of  his  arrival,  and,  in  fulfillment  of  his  engagement  to 
deliver  all  the  things  left  by  Mr.  Bichardson*  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Overweg  should  arrive,  he  sent  all  the  half-empty  boxes  of  our 
late  companion  in  the  evening  of  the  next  day ;  even  the  gun 
and  pistols,  and  the  other  tUngs  which  had  been  sold,  were 
returned,  with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Richardson's  watch, 
which,  as  the  sheikh  was  very  fond  of  it,  and  kept  it  near  him 
night  and  day,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  spare  him  the  mortifica- 
tion of  returning. 

Mr.  Overweg  and  I,  having  then  made  a  selection  from  the 
articles  that  remained  to  us,  presented  to  the  vizier,  on  the 
morning  of  the  ninth,  those  destined  for  him,  and  in  the  after- 
noon we  presented  the  sheikh  with  his  share.  These  presents 
could  not  be  now  expected  to  please  by  their  novelty,  or  to 
awaken  a  feeling  of  gratitude  in  the  receivers,  who  had  long 
been  in  possession  of  them ;  but,  although  made  to  understand 
by  Mr.  Richardson's  interpreters  that  he  alone  had  been  author- 
ized by  the  British  government,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I  not  being 
empowered  to  interfere,  and  that  consequently  they  might  regard 
themselves  as  legitimate  possessors  of  our  deceased  companion's 
property,  they  must  jet  have  entertained  some  doubt  about  the 
equity  of  their  claim ;  and  as  soon  as  I  arrived,  and  began  to 
act  with  firmness,  they  grew  ashamed  of  having  listened  to 
intriguing  servants.  In  short,  though  we  had  put  them  to 
shame,  they  esteemed  us  all  the  better  for  our  firmness,  and 
received  their  presents  in  a  very  gracious  manner. 

We  now  spoke  also  about  the  treaty,  the  negotiation  of  which, 
we  said,  had  been  specially  intrusted  to  our  companion,  but  now, 
by  his  death,  had  devolved  on  us.      Both  of  them  assured  us 

*  A  complete  list  of  all  these  things  was  forwarded  to  the  goTemment  at  the 
time. 
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of  their  ardent  desire  to  open  commercial  intercourse  ^itli  the 
English,  but  at  the  sauic  time  they  did  not  conceal  that  their 
principal  object  in  so  doing  was  to  obtain  fire-arms.  They  also 
expressed  their  desire  that  two  of  their  people  might  return  with 
us  to  England,  in  order  to  see  the  country  and  its  industry,  whicli 
we  told  them  we  were  convinced  would  be  most  agreeable  to  the 
British  government.  Our  conversation  was  so  unrestrained  and 
friendly  that  the  sheikh  himself  took  the  opportunity  of  excusing 
himself  for  having  appropriated  llr.  Ilichardson's  watch. 

But  the  following  narrative  will  show  how  European  travel- 
ers, endeavoring  to  open  tlicsc  countries  to  European  intercourse^ 
have  to  Btrygglc  against  the  intrigues  of  the  Arabs,  who  are  well 
aware  that  as  soon  as  the  Europeans,  or  rather  the  English,  get 
access  to  Negroland,  not  only  their  slave-trade,  but  even  their 
whole  commerce,  as  they  now  carry  it  on,  will  be  annihilated. 

We  had  scarcely  re-entered  our  house,  when,  the  rumor 
spreading  through  the  Arab  quarter  of  the  manner  in  which  we 
had  been  received,  and  of  t!ie  matters  talked  of,  El  IChodr,  a 
native  of  Dar-Fur,  and  the  foremost  of  the  native  traders,  went 
to  the  sheikh  with  the  news  that  seven  large  vessels  of  the 
English  had  suddenly  arrived  at  Niipe,  and  that  the  natives 
were  greatly  afraid  of  tliem.  This  announcement  was  soon 
found  to  be  false,  but  nevertheless  it  served  its  purpose,  to  cool 
a  little  the  friendly  and  benevolent  feeling  which  had  been  mani- 
fested toward  us. 

The  following  day  we  went  to  pitch  the  large  double  tent 
which  wc  had  given  to  the  sheikh  on  the  open  area  before  his 
palace  in  the  eastern  town ;  and  having  fully  succeeded  in  ar- 
ranging it,  although  a  few  pieces  were  wanting,  it  was  left  the 
whole  day  in  its  place^  and  made  a  great  impression  upon  the 
people.  At  first  it  seemed  rather  awkward  to  the  natives,  whose 
tents,  even  if  of  large  size,  are  mere  bell-tents ;  but  in  the  course 
of  time  it  pleased  the  sheikh  so  much,  that,  when  I  finally  left 
the  country,  he  begged  me  to  entreat  the  British  government 
to  send  him  another  one  Hke  it.* 


*  8acb  m  tent  has  UisHj  been  seat  throngh  the  Ubenlitj  of  the  Earl  of  ClArendon, 
t^gtibrr  with  fome  other  j¥re3€n:§. 
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We  also  paid  our  respects  to  the  principal  of  the  sheikh's 
brothers,  as  well  as  to  his  eldest  son.  Having  obtained  per- 
mission, we  visited  'Abd  e'  Rahmin,  the  brother  and  rival  of 
the  sheikh,  as  we  could  not  prudently  be  wanting  in  civility  to 
a  person  who  might  soon  get  the  upper  hand.  We  presented 
him  with  a  fine  white  helali  bemus,  and  sundry  small  things ; 
he  received  us  very  graciously,  and  laughed  and  chatted  a  good 
deal  with  us  on  the  first  as  well  as  on  a  second  visit,  when  I 
was  obliged  to  show  him  the  pictures  in  Denham's  and  Clapper- 
ton's  work,  and  the  drawing  I  had  myself  made  of  his  friend, 
the  Elanemma  chief,  A^'msakay,  of  which  he  had  heard ;  but  his 
manners  did  not  please  us  very  much.  His  countenance  had  a 
very  wild  expression,  and  he  manifested  little  intelligence  or 
princely  demeanor,  wrangling  and  playing  the  whole  day  with 
his  slaves.  Besides,  we  were  obliged  to  be  cautious  in  our 
dealing  with  him ;  for  we  had  scarcely  made  his  acquaintance, 
when  he  sent  us  a  secret  message,  begging  for  poison,  with 
which  he  most  probably  wished  to  rid  himself  of  his  deadly 
enemy,  the  vizier.  Quite  a  diflferent  man  was  Yusufi  the 
sheikh's  second  brother,  with  whom,  during  my  last  stay  in 
Kukawa,  in  the  beginning  of  1855,  I  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted. He  was  a  learned  and  veiy  religious  man,  always 
reading,  and  with  a  very  acute  sense  of  justice ;  but  he  was  not 
a  man  of  business.  As  for  Bu-Bakr,  the  eldest  son  of  *0m6r, 
who  now  unfortunately  seems  to  have  the  best  claim  to  the 
succession,  he  was  a  child,  devoid  of  intelligence  or  noble  feel- 
ings. Twice  was  I  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  father  to  make 
him  pay  me  for  some  articles  which  he  had  bought  of  me. 

The  much  desired  moment  of  my  departure  for  Adamawa 
drew  nearer  and  nearer.  The  delay  of  my  starting  on  this  im- 
dertaking,  occasioned  by  the  late  arrival  of  Mr.  Overweg,  had 
been  attended  with  the  great  advantage  that,  meanwhile,  some 
messengers  of  the  governor  of  that  country  had  arrived,  in  whose 
company,  as  they  were  returning  immediately,  I  was  able  to  un- 
dertake the  journey  with  a  much  better  prospect  of  success. 
The  subject  of  their  message  was  that  KasheUa  'All  Ladan,  on 
his  late  predatory  incursion  into  the  Marghi  country,  had  en- 
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Negro  corn,  and  we  employed  ourselves  in  drinking  coffee  and 
eating  till  it  was  time  for  Mr.  Overweg  to  depart,  when  we  sep- 
arated with  the  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  success  of  each  oth- 
er'a 'enterprise;  for  we  had  already  fully  discussed  his  under- 
taking to  navigate  the  lagoon  in  the  English  boat. 

We  then  started  at  a  later  hour,  and,  following  a  more  west- 
erly patK  took  up  our  night's  quarters  at  Dynnamari,  the  vil- 
lage of  Dynnama  or  A'raade.  Instead  of  this  most  westerly 
road,  ray  people  had  taken  tlie  most  easterly,  and  we  at  length 
joined  them,  a  little  hcfore  noon  of  the  following  day,  at  the  vil- 
lage Ulo  Kura,  wliich,  with  the  whole  district,  belongs  to  the 
**  llagira"  (the  mother  of  the  slieikh),  and  so  forms  a  distinct 
domain  called  "Magimri."  But  the  country  for  thirty  or  forty 
miles  round  Kukawa  is  intersected  by  so  many  paths  that  it  ia 
very  difficult  for  parties  to  meet  if  the  place  of  rendezvous  has 
not  been  precisely  indicated.  The  country  hereabouts  at  this 
time  of  the  year  presents  a  most  dreary  appearance,  being  full 
of  those  shallow  hollows  of  deep  black  argillaceous  soil,  called 
*'firki"  by  the  Kaniiri  and  "gliadir^  by  tlie  Arabs,  which  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  form  large  ponds  of  water,  and  when  the 
rainy  season  draws  to  an  end  and  the  water  decreases,  afford  the 
most  excellent  soil  for  tlie  cultivation  of  the  "  masakwa,"  a  spe- 
cies of  holcus  (Z/,  ccmiitw),  which  constitutes  a  very  important 
article  of  cultivation  in  these  alluvial  lowlands  round  the  Tsad^or 
even  for  wheat.  At  a  later  sea.son,  after  the  grain  is  harvested, 
these  hollows,  being  sometimes  of  immense  extent,  and  quite 
bare  and  naked,  give  the  country  a  most  dismal  appearance. 
The  water  in  Uio  Kurd  was  extremely  disagreeable,  owhig  to 
this  nature  of  the  ground. 

Continuing  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  after  the  heat  had  de- 
creased, we  passed,  after  about  four  miles,  the  first  encampment 
of  Shuwa,  or  beri  Shuwabe,  which  I  had  yet  seen  in  the  coun- 
try, Shuwa  is  a  generic  name,  denoting  all  the  i\j:ab3  (or  rath- 
er eastern  Arabs)  settled  in  Bornu,  and  forming  a  component 
part  of  the  population  of  the  country ;  in  Bagirmi  tliey  are  call- 
ed Shiwa,  No  Arab  from  the  coast  is  ever  denoted  by  this 
name,  but  his  title  is  Wasiri  or  Waailh      This  native  Arab 
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population  appears  to  have  inimigratcd  from  the  east  at  a  Tery 
early  period,  although  at  present  we  have  no  direct  historical 
proof  of  the  presence  of  these  Arabs  in  Bomu  before  the  time 
of  Edris  Ahxwoma,*  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Of  the  migration  of  these  Arabs  from  the  cast  there  can  not 
be  the  least  doubt.  They  Iiavc  advanced  gradually  through 
the  eastern  part  of  Negroland,  till  they  have  overspread  this 
country,  but  without  proceeding  farther  toward  the  west.  Their 
dialect  is  quite  dii^crent  from  the  Maghrebi,  while  in  many  re- 
spects it  still  preserves  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  the  language 
of  Ilijdz,  particularly  as  regards  the  final  vowels  in  the  conju- 
gation. Many  of  their  national  customs  also  still  point  to  their 
ancient  settlements,  as  we  shall  sec  farther  on.  I  became  very 
intimate  with  these  people  at  a  later  period,  by  taking  into  my 
service  a  young  Shuwa  lad»  who  was  one  of  my  most  useful 
servants  on  my  journey  to  Timbuktu.  These  Shiiwa  are  di- 
vided into  many  distinct  families  or  clans,  and  altogether  may 
form  in  Bornu  a  population  of  from  200,000  to  250,000  souls, 
being  able  to  bring  into  the  field  about  20,000  light  cavalry, 
ilost  of  them  have  fixed  villages,  where  they  live  during  the 
rainy  season,  attending  the  labors  of  the  field,  while  during  the 
remaining  part  of  tlie  year  they  wander  about  with  their  cattle* 
I  shall  say  more  alKJUt  them  in  the  course  of  my  proceedings, 
as  opportunity  occurs.  The  clan,  whose  encampment  or  beri 
we  passed  to-day,  are  generally  called  Karda  by  the  Bornu  peo- 
ple— I  can  not  say  why  ;t  while  their  indigenous  name,  *'Ba- 
jaudi,"  seems  to  indicate  an  intermixture  with  the  Fulbe  or  Fel- 
lata,  with  whom  the  SImwa  in  general  arc  on  the  most  friendly 
terms,  and  may  often  be  confounded  with  them  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  their  complexion  and  manners.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  Shuwa  who  prepared  and  facilitated 
the  settlement  of  the  Fulbe  or  FelJata  in  Bomu. 

We  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  one  of  the  four  clus- 
ters of  huts  which  form  the  village  Mungholo  Gezawa,  and  which, 

•  See  the  Chronological  Tables  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Klirda  is  properly  the  name  of  that  division  of  the  Mdnga  which  is  settled 
in  tbti  province  of  Masbenu. 
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hj  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  of  its  yards  and  cottages,  did 
honor  to  its  lord,  the  Vizier  of  Bornu.  It  was  hero  that  I  first 
observed  several  small  pools  of  rain-water,  which  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  greater  intensity  and  tfie  earlier  setting  in  of  the  rainy 
season  in  these  regions.  There  were  also  great  numbers  of 
water-fowl  seen  hereabouts. 

Smidayy  June  \sL  When  we  left  our  quarters  in  the  morn- 
ing we  hesitated  a  while  as  to  what  road  to  take,  whetlicr  that 
by  **Mubiy6,''  or  that  by  "U'da'*  or  "  Wiida,"  but  at  length 
we  decided  for  the  latter.  The  countiy  exhibited  a  peculiar 
but  not  very  cheerful  character,  the  ground  consisting,  in  the 
beginning,  of  white  clay,  and  farther  on  of  a  soil  called  ''garga" 
by  the  Kanuri  people,  and  now  and  then  quite  arid  and  barren, 
while  at  other  tiraes  it  was  thickly  overgrown  with  prickly  un- 
derwood, with  a  tamarind-tree  shooting  up  here  and  there*  We 
then  came  to  a  locality  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  which  at  a 
later  period  in  the  rainy  season  forms  one  continuous  swamp, 
but  at  present  was  dry,  with  the  exception  of  some  deep  hollows 
already  tilled  witli  water.  Here  w*e  found  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district,  all  of  whom  arc  Shuwa,  busy  in  forming 
watering-places  for  the  cattle  by  inclosing  circular  hollows  with 
low  dikes.  One  of  these  people  was  of  a  complexion  so  light 
as  to  astonish  me ;  indeed,  be  was  no  darker  than  my  hands 
and  face,  and  perhaps  even  a  shade  lighter ;  his  features  were 
those  of  the  Shuwa  in  general,  small  and  handsome,  his  figure 
slender.  The  general  size  of  these  Arabs  does  not  exceed  five 
feet  and  a  half,  but  they  look  much  taller  on  account  of  the  pe- 
culiar slenderneas  of  their  forms ;  for,  although  I  have  seen 
many  specimens  of  stout  Fiilbc,  I  Iiave  scarcely  ever  seen  one 
robust  Shiiwa.  The  forest  was  enlivened  by  numberless  flocks 
of  wild  pigeons. 

We  then  emerged  into  a  more  open  country,  passing  several 
villages  of  a  mixed  population,  half  of  them  being  Shuwa,  the 
other  half  Kanuri.  All  their  huts  have  a  thatched  roof  of  a 
perfectly  spherical  shape,  quite  distinct  from  the  general  form 
of  huta  in  this  country,  the  top,  or  **k6gi  ngimbe,"  being  en- 
tirely wanting.     One  of  these  villages,  called  Dasedisk,  is  well 
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remerabered  by  the  people  on  account  of  tlie  sheikhj  lloliammed 
cI  Kanemi,  having  been  once  encamped  in  its  neighborhood* 
At  a  rather  earij  boor  we  halted  for  tho  heat  of  tlie  day  in  a 
village  called  M6noway,  where  an  old  decrepit  Shiiwa  from 
U^da,  led  by  his  equally  aged  and  faithful  better  half,  came  to 
me  in  quest  of  medicine  for  his  infirmities.  To  my  great  vex- 
ation, a  contribution  of  several  fowls  was  laid  by  my  compan* 
ions  upon  the  villagers  for  my  benefit,  and  I  had  to  console  an 
old  blind  man  who  stumbled  about  in  desperate  search  after  his 
cherished  hen.  There  was  a  numerous  herd  of  cattle  just  being 
watered  at  the  two  wells  of  the  village. 

Starting  again  in  the  afternoon,  we  reached  one  of  the  bam* 
lets  forming  the  district  Maga  just  in  time  to  avoid  the  drench- 
ing of  a  \4olent  storm  which  broke  forth  in  the  evening*  But 
the  lanes  formed  by  the  fences  of  the  yards  were  so  narrow  that 
we  had  the  greatest  difiiculty  in  making  our  camels  pass  tlirough 
them— an  inconvenience  which  the  traveler  experiences  very 
often  in  tliese  countries,  where  the  camel  is  not  the  indigenous 
and  ordinary  beast  of  burden.  The  well  hero  was  nine  fathoms 
deep. 

Monday^  Jnne  2d.  Starting  tolerably  early,  we  reached  after 
two  miles  an  extensive  f  irki,  the  black  boggy  soil  of  wliich,  now 
dry,  showed  a  great  many  footprints  of  the  giraffe*  This  I 
tliought  remarkable  at  the  moment,  but  still  more  so  when,  in 
the  course  of  my  travels,  I  became  awaro  how  very  rarely  this 
animal,  which  roams  over  the  extensive  and  thinly-inhabited 
plains  on  the  border  of  Negrolandj  is  found  within  the  populous 
districts.  This  "  f  irki"  was  the  largest  I  had  yet  seen,  and  ex- 
ceeded three  miles  in  length.  Much  rain  had  already  fallen 
hereabouts ;  and  further  on,  near  a  full  pond,  we  observed  two 
wild  hogs  (gado),  male  (hi)  and  female  (kurguri),  running  one 
after  the  other.  This  also  was  a  new  sight  for  me,  as  hereto- 
fore I  had  scarcely  seen  a  single  specimen  of  this  animal  m  this 
part  of  the  world ;  but  afterward  I  found  that,  in  the  countiy 
between  this  and  Bagirmi,  this  animal  lives  in  immense  num- 
bers. AVe  here  overtook  a  small  troop  of  native  traders,  or 
"tugurchi,*'  with  surapter  oxen  laden  with  natron,  while  an- 
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Other  With  unloaded  beasts  was  just  returning  from  Uj6.  A 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  in  this  article  with  the  last- 
named  place. 

Having  gone  on  in  advance  of  the  camels  with  Billama  and 
M'allcm  Katuri,  I  waited  a  long  time  under  a  splendid  *'che- 
dia''  or  *'jeja"  (the  Hausa  name),  the  caoutchouc-tree,  indicat- 
ing the  site  of  a  large  town  of  the  Gamerghii,  called  JIuna  (which 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata),  expecting  our  peo- 
ple to  come  up,  as  we  intended  to  leave  the  direct  track,  and  go 
to  a  neighboring  village  wherein  to  spend  the  hot  hours  of  the 
day  ;  but,  as  they  delayed  too  long,  we  thought  we  might  give 
them  sufficient  indication  of  our  having  left  the  road  by  laying 
a  fresh  branch  across  it.  This  is  a  very  common  practice  in 
the  country ;  but  it  requires  attention  on  the  part  of  those  who 
follow,  and  may  sometimes  lead  to  confusion*  On  one  occa- 
sion, wlien  I  had,  in  like  manner,  gone  on  in  advance  of  my  peo- 
ple, a  second  party  of  horsemen,  who  had  likewise  left  their  peo- 
ple behind,  came  between  me  and  my  baggage-train,  and,  as 
they  were  pursuing  a  by-way,  they  laid  a  branch  across  the  chief 
road ;  my  people,  on  coming  up  to  the  branch,  thought  that  it 
was  laid  by  me,  and,  following  the  by-way,  caused  much  delay. 
Other  people  make  a  mark  with  a  spear.  I  and  my  horsemen 
went  to  the  village  and  lay  down  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  tama- 
rind-tree; but  we  soon  became  convinced  that  our  people  had 
not  paid  attention  to  the  mark.  With  difficulty  we  obtained 
something  to  eat  from  the  villagers. 

The  heat  had  been  very  oppressive ;  and  we  had  just  mount- 
ed our  horses  when  a  storm  broke  out  in  the  south,  but  fortu- 
nately without  reaching  us.  proceeding  at  a  swift  pace,  we  found 
our  people  encamped  in  a  village  called  I'^bramri,  and,  having 
roused  them,  inmicdiately  continued  our  march.  Beyond  this 
village  I  observed  the  first  cotton-field  occurring  on  this  road. 
The  country  was  thickly  inhabited,  and  gave  evidence  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  industry ;  in  the  village  Bashirori  I  observed  a 
dyeing-place.  The  country  was  laid  out  in  corn-fields  of  con- 
siderable extent,  which  had  just  been  sown.  All  this  district 
then  belonged  to  Mestrema,  as  an  estate  in  fee  j  but  after  the 
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revolution  of  1854  this  man  waa  disgraced  and  the  estate  taken 
from  him, 

I  had  already  felt  convinced  that  the  kuka,  or  Adansonia 
digitata^  is  one  of  the  commonest  trees  of  Negroland ;  but  all 
the  numerous  specimens  which  I  had  hitherto  seen  of  this  colos- 
sal tree  were  leafless,  forming  rather  gloomy  and  unpleasant  ob- 
jects :  here,  however,  I  saw  it  for  the  first  time  adorned  with 
leaves ;  and  though  the  foliage  seemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  colossal  size  of  the  boughs,  yet  tlie  tree  had  a  much  more 
cheerful  aspect.  Wc  took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  Uje 
llaiduguri,  a  large  and  comfortablc-loolujig  place,  such  as  I  had 
not  yet  met  with  since  I  left  Kukawa ;  but  the  yard,  which  was 
assigned  to  us  by  the  slaves  of  Mcstrema,  w^as  in  the  %^ery  worst 
state,  and  I  was  obliged  to  pitch  niy  tent.  However,  we  were 
liospitably  treated,  and  fowls  and  a  sheep,  as  well  as  buri,  were 
brought  to  us. 

We  had  now  reached  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  Bomu, 
which  is  collectively  called  Uje,  but  which  really  comprises  a 
great  many  places  of  considerable  size,  Tliis  was  once  the  chief 
proviuce  of  the  Gamerghu,  a  tribe  often  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Edris  Alawdma,*  and  who,  as  their  language  shows,  are 
closely  related  to  tlie  Wandala,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called, 
Mandara.f  This  tribe  has  at  present  lost  all  national  inde- 
pendence, while  its  brethren  in  llora  and  the  places  around,  pro- 
tected by  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  still  main- 
tain their  freedom  against  the  Kaniiri  and  Fiilbe,  but,  as  it 
seems,  will  soon  be  swallowed  up  by  the  latter,  While  the 
greater  part  of  the  Gamerghu  have  been  exterminated,  the  rest 
are  heavily  taxed,  although  the  tribute  which  they  have  to  de- 
liver  to  the  sheikh  himself  consists  only  in  butter.  Every  large 
place  in  this  district  has  a  market  of  its  own ;  but  a  market  of 
very  considerable  importance  is  held  in  Uje,  and  is  from  this 


•  Sec  Chronological  Tables. 

t  The  Mandam  peojile,  or  rather  Ur-wandala,  call  the  Gftmerghtt  Miflts-amal- 
guwa,  which  I  think  is  a  nickniimeT  tho  word  miikse  meaning  woman ;  but  tliu 
latter  part  of  the  name,  AmiSlgnwa,  may  lie  the  original  fonn  of  Gmnerghii.  1 
had  no  opjx^rtunitj  of  asking  the  people  themseUes  about  their  original  name* 
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Circumstance  called  Uje  Kasukiild^ — "  kasukti"  means  "the 
market"  In  Uje  Jlaiduguri*  a  market  is  held  every  Wednes- 
day on  tbe  west  Bide  of  the  town»  where  a  small  quadrangular 
area  is  marked  out  witli  several  rows  of  stalls  or  sheds.  The 
place  was  once  surrounded  hy  an  earthen  wall,  the  circumfer- 
ence of  which  seems  to  show  its  greater  magnitude  in  former 
times. 

Escorted  by  a  troop  of  Mestrcma's  idle  eer^^ants,  we  entered^ 
on  the  following  morning,  the  fine,  open  country  which  stretcli- 
cs  out  on  the  south  biJc  of  jMaiduguri.  The  Avholc  plain  ap- 
peared to  be  one  continuous  corn-lield,  interrupted  only  by  nu- 
merous villages,  and  shaded  here  and  there  by  single  monkey- 
bread-trees,  or  Adansonias,  and  various  species  of  fig-trees,  such 
as  the  ngabborc,  with  their  succulent,  dark-green  foliage,  and 
baure,  with  large,  fleshy  leaves  of  a  bright  green  color.  Since 
I  left  Kano  I  had  not  seen  so  tine  a  country.  The  plain  i^ 
traversed  by  a  large  fmmara  or  komadugu,  which  comes  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Ala  wo,  where  there  is  a  great  collection  of 
water,  and  reaches  the  Tsad  by  way  of  Dikowa,  Nghala,  ami 
libuii  At  the  three  letter  places  I  have  crossed  it  myself  in 
the  course  of  my  travels ;  and  between  Uje  and  Dikowa  it  lists 
been  visited  by  Mr.  Vogcl,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  able 
to  lay  down  its  course  with  accuracy. 

We  had  to  cross  tlie  water-course  twice  before  we  reached 
JMbani,  a  considerable  place  situated  on  a  broad,  sandy  hill,  at 
a  distance  of  little  more  than  four  miles  from  Maiduguri.  To 
my  great  astonishment,  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the  morning,  my 
party  proceeded  to  take  up  quarters  here ;  but  the  reason  was 
that  tlic  messengers  from  A'damawa  had  to  inquire  hereabouts 
for  »omc  people,  who,  as  I  have  stated  before,  had  been  carried 
away  hy  Kashetla  'Ali.  However,  in  the  absence  of  the  billa* 
ma  or  Iicad  man  of  the  town,  a  long  time  elapsed  before  we  could 
procure  quarters  ;  but  at  length  we  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sort 
of  open  yard,  with  two  huts  and  two  stalls,  or  "fa to  siggidibe," 
when  I  gave  up  the  huts  to  my  companions,  and  took  posses- 
ion of  the  best  of  the  stalls,  near  which  I  pitched  my  tent.  The 
•  Maiduguri  means  the  Place  of  th^  MaCdugti  or  nobleman. 
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town  covers  not  only  the  whole  top  of  the  hill,  hut,  descending 
ita  southern  slope,  extends  along  its  foot  and  over  another  hill 
of  less  size.  It  may  contain  from  nine  to  ten  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  seems  to  be  prosperous ;  indeed,  all  the  dwellings, 
despicable  as  they  may  appear  to  the  fastidious  European,  bear 
testimony  to  a  certain  degree  of  wealth,  and  few  people  here 
seem  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Besides  agriculture, 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  domestic  industry,  as  the 
market-place,  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  hill,  and  con- 
sisting of  from  a  bundled  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  stalls,  and 
a  dyeing-place  close  by  it,  amply  testify,*  I  have  already  men- 
tioned in  another  place  the  shirts  which  are  dyed  in  this  dis- 
trict, and  which  are  called  '*  amaghdi.'' 

When  the  heat  had  abated  a  little  I  made  a  pleasant  ex- 
cursion on  horseback,  accompanied  by  Billama  and  Bii-S'ad, 
first  in  an  easterly  direction,  through  the  plain  to  a  neighboring 
village,  and  then  turning  northward  to  the  komadagu,  which 
forms  here  a  beautiful  sweep,  being  lined  on  the  north  side  by  a 
steep,  grassy  bank  adorned  with  fine  trees.  The  southern  shore 
was  laid  out  in  kite!) en-gardens,  where,  a  little  farther  in  the 
season,  wheat  and  onions  are  growm  In  the  bottom  of  the  fin- 
mara  we  found  most  delicious  water  only  a  foot  and  a  half  be- 
neath the  surface  of  the  sand,  while  the  water  which  we  obtain- 
ed in  the  town,  and  which  was  taken  from  the  pools  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  was  foul  and  offensive-  These  pools  are  enlivened 
by  a  great  number  of  water-fowl,  chiefly  herons  and  flamingoes. 

The  forenoon  of  Wednesday,  also,  I  gave  up  to  the  solicita- 
tion of  my  A^damawa  companions,  and  usefully  employed  my 
time  in  writing  *'  bolide  Fulfulde,"  or  the  language  of  the  Fulhe, 
and  more  particularly  the  dialect  spoken  in  A'damawa,  which  ia, 
indeed,  very  different  from  tlie  Fulfulde  spoken  in  G6ber  and 
K6bbi.     Meanwhile  old  JFallem  Katuri  was  bitten  by  a  scor- 

*  It  wta  in  this  plucoi  as  I  Imve  Ascertained  with  some  difficulty,  that  Mr.  Vo- 
gel m&dc  the  astronomical  obsenntion  which  he  assiptis  to UJi%  whereas Uje  is  an 
GXtenaive  district  He  has  made  a  similar  mistake  with  regard  to  his  ohsen-ation 
at  Muniyo  or  Minyo.  Unfortunutcly,  there  seems  to  be  a  mistake  or  slip  of  tire 
pen  in  the  cipher  representing  the  longitude  of  the  place,  and  I  have  therefore 
not  been  able  to  make  uso  of  it. 
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pion,  and  I  had  to  dress  the  wound  with  a  few  drops  of  ammo- 
nia, for  which  he  was  very  grateful. 

In  the  afternoon  we  pursued  our  march ;  and  I  then  became 
aware  tl»at  we  had  made  a  great  detou7\  Maiduguri,  as  well  as 
Mahaiii,  not  lying  on  the  direct  route.  We  had  been  joined  in 
the  latter  place  by  a  party  of  ''  pilgrim  traders"  from  the  far- 
distant  Masena,  or,  as  in  Europan  maps  the  name  is  generally 
written,  JIaasina,  on  their  home-journey  from  Mekka,  who  ex- 
cited much  interest  in  me.  The  chief  person  among  them  was 
a  native  of  Hamd-Allahi/  the  capital  of  the  new  PuUo  kingdom 
of  llelle  or  Masena,  who  carried  with  him  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  books,  whicli  he  had  bought  in  the  East  more  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  than  for  his  own  use*  He  was  mounted  on 
a  camel,  but  had  also  a  pack-ox  laden  wit!i  salt,  wliich  lie  had 
been  told  he  might  dispose  of  to  great  advantage  in  A'damawa* 
Thus  pilgrims  arc  always  trading  in  these  countries*  But  this 
poor  man  was  not  very  successful,  for  his  books  were  partly 
spoiled  in  crossing  the  River  Bcnuwe,  and  hts  camel  died  during 
the  rainy  season  in  A'damawa.  However,  he  thence  continued 
his  journey  homeward,  while  his  four  companions  returned  east- 
ward and  met  with  mo  once  more  in  Logon,  and  the  last  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Shdri.  Two  of  them  were  mounted  on  fine 
asseSi  which  they  had  brought  with  them  from  Dar^Fiir, 

Our  way  led  us  tlirougli  a  populous  and  fertile  country,  first 
along  the  meandering  course  of  the  koniadugu,  which  was  here 
lined  with  ngabbore  or^ficu^^  and  with  the  birgim  or  dina  (as  it 
is  called  in  Ilausa),  a  tree  attaining  a  Iicight  of  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet,  but  not  spreading  wide,  with  leaves  of  a  darkish  green, 
and  fruit  like  a  small  plum,  but  less  soft,  and  of  a  black  color, 
though  it  was  not  yet  ripe.  Here  I  was  greeted  by  the  cheer- 
ful sight  of  the  first  corn-crop  of  the  season  which  1  had  yet 
seen,  having  lately  sprung  up,  and  adorning  the  fields  with  its 
lively  fresh  green.     Rain  had  been  very  copious  hereabouts, 


♦  Thb  is  the  only  form  of  iho  name  actually  mod  by  tho  natives,  as  the  found- 
erft  of  that  city  have  not  iiLkcn  the  trouble  to  nsk  scholars  if  that  was  Rramiraat- 
ieally  right,  Howcvcsi-j  there  is  ji  BtnuU  village  of  the  name  of  Hauidu-Ullaiii,  os 
we  shalt  see,  but  entirely  difitiuct  from  the  former. 
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and  several  large  pools  were  formed  along  the  komMogu,  in 
whicli  the  bojs  of  the  neighboring  villagoa  were  catching  small 
fish  three  or  four  inches  long,  while  in  other  places  the  banks 
of  the  river  were  overgrown  with  beautifullj-freah  grass.  Hav- 
ing crossed  and  recrossed  the  gumara,  we  ascended  its  steep  left 
bank,  which  in  some  places  exhibited  regular  strata  of  sand- 
stone. Here  we  passed  a  little  dyeing-yard  of  two  or  three  pots, 
while  several  patches  of  indigo  w^ere  Been  at  the  foot  of  the  bank, 
and  a  bustling  group  of  men  and  cattle  gathered  round  the  welL 
Villages  were  seen  lying  about  in  every  direction ;  and  single 
cottages,  scattered  about  here  and  there,  gave  evidence  of  a  sense 
of  security.  The  corn-fields  were  most  agreeably  broken  by 
tracts  covered  with  the  bushes  of  the  wild  gonda,  which  has  a 
most  delicious  fruit,  of  a  fine  ci-eam-Iike  taste,  and  of  the  size 
of  a  peach,  a  great  part  of  which,  however,  is  occnpied  by  the 
stone.  The  country  through  which  we  passed  was  so  interest- 
ing to  me,  and  my  conversation  with  my  Hausa  m'alleni  about 
the  labors  of  the  field  so  animated,  that  we  made  a  good  stretch 
without  being  well  aware  of  it,  and  took  up  our  quarters  in  a 
place  called  Palamari*  when  it  was  already  dark.  However, 
our  evening  rest  passed  less  agreeably  than  our  afternoon's  ride, 
owing  to  a  violent  conjugal  quarrel  in  an  adjoining  cottage,  the 
voices  of  the  leading  pair  in  the  dispute  being  supported  by  the 
shrill  voices  of  village  gossips. 

Thursday^  June  5iL  In  riding  through  the  village  as  we 
Bet  out  in  the  morning,  I  observed  that  the  yards  were  unusual- 
ly spacious,  and  the  cottages  very  large ;  but  it  struck  me  that 
I  did  not  see  a  single  "  bongo,"  or  hut  of  clay  walls,  and  I 
thoi^ght  myself  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  in- 
habitants must  find  shelter  enough  under  their  liglit  thatched 
w^alls,  and  consequently  that  the  rainy  season  is  moderate  here. 

We  had  scarcely  emerged  from  the  narrow  lanes  of  the  ^-il- 
lage  when  I  was  gratified  with  the  first  sight  of  the  mountain- 
ous region :  it  was  Mount  Deladeba  or  Dalantubd,  which  ap- 
peared toward  the  south,  and  the  sight  of  wliich  filled  my  heart 

*  It  might  seem  ibitt  the  name  should  rather  be  Billnmar) ;  bat  that  u  not  IhiQ 
CQ^e.    I  ilo  not  know  Che  mcaaiDg  of  **  pijama/* 
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with  joyous  anticipations,  not  unlike  those  with  wliicli,  on  my 
first  wanderings  in  1840, 1  enjoyed  the  distant  view  of  the  Ty- 
rolean  Alps  from  the  vLUage  Seinhng,  near  Munich,  But  our 
march  was  but  a  pretense ;  wc  had  not  been  a  full  hour  on  the 
road,  crossing  a  country  adorned  chiefly  with  the  bushes  of  the 
w^ild  gonda,  when  Billama  left  the  path  and  entered  the  village 
Fugo  MozarL  The  reason  ^vaa  that  to-day  (Thursday)  the 
market  was  held  in  the  neighboring  Uje  Kasukula,  and  it  was 
essential  that  some  of  our  party  should  visit  or  (to  use  their 
expression)  "eat"  this  market. 

However,  I  did  not  stay  long  in  our  quarters,  whieh,  though 
comfortable,  were  ratlier  close,  and  of  an  extremely  labyrinthine 
character,  being  divided  into  several  small  yards  separated  from 
eacli  other  by  narrow  passages  inclosed  with  high  siggcdi  mats. 
After  a  brief  delay  I  mounted  again  with  Billama  and  Bu-S'ad, 
and  after  two  miles  reached  the  market-town,  crossing  on  our 
path  a  shallow  branch  of  the  homadugu,  overgrown  with  suc- 
culent herbage,  and  exhibiting  a  scene  of  busy  life. 

The  market  was  already  well  attended,  and  answered  to  its 
fame*  As  it  is  held  every  Thursday  ajid  Sunday,  it  is  visited 
not  only  by  people  from  Kiikawa,  but  also  from  Kano,*  for 
which  reason  European  as  well  as  Ilausa  manufactures  are  oft- 
en cheaper  in  Uje  than  in  Kiikawa.  This  we  found  to  be  the 
case  with  common  paper,  '*  tre  lunc."  The  articles  with  which 
the  market  is  provided  from  Kukawa  are  chiefly  natron  and 
salt ;  and  I  myself  bought  here  a  good  supply  of  this  latter  ar- 
ticle, as  it  has  a  great  value  in  A^lamawa,  and  may  be  used  as 
well  for  buying  small  objects  as  for  presents.  Uj6,  however, 
derives  also  gi*eat  importance  from  the  slave-trade,  situat(jfl  as 
it  is  on  the  border  of  several  pagan  tribes ;  and  I  have  often 
heard  it  said  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Uj6  a  husband  will 
Bcll  his  wife,  or  a  father  his  child,  w^hcn  in  want  of  money ;  but 
this  may  be  an  exaggeration.  It  is  true,  however,  that  slaves 
who  have  run  away  from  Kukawa  are  generally  to  be  found 

♦  Til©  ronte  from  Knntj  to  Uje  passes  by  KfttagiiTn,  from  hence  to  Mesaw,  five 
dftys;  from  hence  to  Gnit^lj^  eight  days  j  aud  from  hcuce  to  Uje,  five  dajs — at  a 
Blow  mte. 
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here.  There  might  he  from  five  to  six  thousand  custoiners ; 
but  there  would  be  many  more  if  any  security  were  guaranteed 
to  the  visitors  from  the  many  independent  tribes  who  arc  living 
round  tlieni,  especially  the  Marghi,  Babir,  and  Kcrekere.  But, 
as  it  is,  I  did  not  see  a  single  individual  in  the  market  who 
by  his  dress  did  not  bear  testimony  to  his  ilohammedan  pro- 
fession. 

Making  several  times  the  round  of  the  market,  I  greatly  ex- 
cited tlie  astonishment  of  the  native  traders,  who  had  never  seen 
a  European.  I  then  started  with  Billama  on  an  excursion  to 
Ala  wo,  the  burial-place  of  the  great  Bornu  king  Edris  Alawoma, 
although  the  weather  was  extremely  sultry,  and  the  sim  almost 
insupportable.  The  whole  country  is  densely  inhabited ;  and 
my  companion,  who  had  formerly  been  governor  of  the  district, 
was  every  where  kindly  saluted  by  the  inhabitants,  particularly 
the  women,  who  would  kneel  down  by  the  road  side  to  pay  hira 
their  respects.  However,  I  was  prevented  from  seeing  tlie  sep- 
ulchre itself  by  an  immense  morass  extending  in  front  of  the 
town  of  Alawo,  and  the  turning  of  which  would  have  demanded 
a  great  circuit.  Numberless  flocks  of  water-fowl  enlivened  it, 
wliilc  rank  herbage  and  dense  forest  bordered  it  all  round. 

Wc  therefore  thouglit  it  better  to  return,  particularly  as  a 
storm  was  evidently  gathering;  but  we  first  went  to  an  encamp- 
ment of  Shuwa,  where  we  found  a  numerous  family  engaged, 
under  the  shade  of  a  wide-spreading  ngabborc,  in  all  the  various 
occupations  of  household  work;  hut  wc  were  very  inhospitably 
received  when  we  begged  for  something  to  drink,  I  shall  often 
have  occasion  to  mention  the  inhospitality  of  these  people,  whom 
I  was  sometimes  inclined  to  take  for  Jews  by  descent  rather 
than  real  Arabs.  Passing  then  the  village  Palamari,  and  keep* 
ing  along  the  lovely  bed  of  the  fiumara,  bordered  by  fine  wide^ 
spreading  trees,  and  richly  overgrown  with  succulent  grass, 
upon  which  numbers  of  horses  were  feeding,  we  reached  our 
quarters  just  in  time ;  for,  shortly  afterward,  the  storm,  which 
had  been  hanging  in  the  air  the  whole  day,  and  had  made  the 
heat  about  noon  more  insupportable  than  I  ever  felt  it  in  my 
life,  came  down  with  considerable  violence.     The  conseouence 
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was  that  I  was  driven  from  the  cool  shed  which  I  had  occupied 
in  the  morning  into  the  interior  of  a  liut,  where  flies  and  bags 
molested  me  greatly.  The  sheds  or  stalls,  which  are  often 
made  with  great  care,  but  never  water*proof,  have  the  great  in* 
convenience  in  the  rainy  season  that,  while  they  do  not  exclude 
the  rain,  they  retam  tlie  humidity,  and  at  the  same  time  shut  out 
the  air  from  the  huts  to  which  they  are  attached. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  we  obtained  tlie  important  news 
that  Mohammed  Lowel,  the  governor  of  AMamdwa,  had  returned 
from  his  expedition  against  the  Bana,  or  rather  MLana,  a  tribe 
settled  ten  days'  march  northeastward  from  Yola,  but  at  les$ 
distance  from  Uje.  BiUama  gave  me  much  interesting  informa- 
tion about  the  country  before  us,^iiefly  with  reference  to  Su- 
gur,  a  powerful  and  entirely  independent  pagan  chief  in  the 
mountains  south  from  Mandara*  With  regard  to  this  latter 
country,  I  perceived  more  clearly,  as  I  advanced,  what  a  small 
province  it  must  be,  comprehending  little  more  than  the  capital 
and  a  few  hamlets  lying  close  around.  There  came  to  me  also 
an  intelligent-looking  PuUo  merchant,  who  was  trading  between 
Kan6  and  Uje  along  the  route  indicated  above ;  but,  unluckily, 
he  did  not  call  on  me  until  sunset,  just  as  the  prayer  of  the  al- 
niakanfu  was  approaching,  and  he  did  not  return  in  the  evening 
as  I  wished  him  to  do. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII, 

THE  BOEDEE-COUNTRT  OF  THE  MARGHf, 

Friday^  June  6^A«  We  now  commenced  traveling  more  in 
earnest.  Ibrahima  had  been  busy  looking  after  his  master's 
Bubjects,  who  had  been  carried  away  into  slavery,  all  about  the 
villages  in  the  neighborhood,  but  with  very  little  success.  Our 
road  passed  close  by  Uje  Kasukula^  which  to-day  looked  quite 
deserted,  and  then  through  a  populous  country  with  numerous 
viUagca  and  fine  pasture^grounds,  where  I  saw  the  plant  called 
*'w;aUc"  by  the  Fulbe. 
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I  had  taken  great  pains  in  Kukawa,  while  gathering  infonna- 
tion  about  the  country  whither  I  was  going,  to  aseertain  from 
ray  informants  whether  snow  ever  lies  there  on  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  or  not ;  but  I  could  never  get  at  the  truth,  none  of 
the  natives  whom  I  interrogated  having  ever  visited  North  Af- 
rica, so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  what  he  saw  on  the  tops  of  the 
raonntains  in  Iiis  country  with  the  snow  seen  in  the  north. 
A''hmedu  bel  llejub,  indeed,  knew  tlie  Atlas,  and  had  seen  snow 
on  some  of  the  tops  of  that  range  ;  but  he  had  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  the  subject,  and  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  decid- 
ing tlie  question.  Now  tins  morning,  when  w^e  obtained  once 
more  a  sight  of  Mount  Daluntubii,  marking  out,  as  it  were,  the 
beginning  of  a  raoimtainous  region,  we  returned  again  to  the 
subject ;  and  all  that  my  companions  said  led  me  to  believe 
tliat  I  might  really  expect  to  see  snow  on  the  highest  mount- 
ains of  AMamawa.  But,  after  all,  I  was  mistaken,  for  they 
were  speaking  of  clouds.  Unfortunately,  BiUama  had  taken  an- 
other path,  so  that  to-day  I  had  no  one  to  tell  me  the  names  of 
the  villnges  which  we  passed.  Some  geographers  think  this  a 
matter  of  no  consequence ;  for  them,  it  is  enough  if  the  position 
of  the  chief  places  be  laid  down  by  exact  astronomical  observa- 
tion ;  but  to  me  the  general  character  of  a  country,  the  way  in 
which  the  population  is  settled,  and  the  nature  and  character  of 
those  settlements  themselves,  seem  to  form  some  of  the  chief 
and  most  useful  objects  of  a  journey  through  a  new  and  un- 
known country. 

Having  marched  for  more  than  two  hours  through  an  unin- 
terrupted  scene  of  agi'icuUure  and  dense  population,  we  entered 
a  wild  tract  covered  principally  with  the  bcautitul  large  bush  of 
the  tsada,  the  fruit  of  wliich,  much  like  a  red  cherry,  has  a  pleas- 
ant acid  taste,  and  ^vas  eaten  with  great  avidity,  not  only  by  my 
companions,  but  even  by  myself-  But  the  scene  of  man's  activ- 
ity soon  again  succeeded  to  this  narrow  border  of  wilderness ; 
and  a  little  before  we  came  to  the  village  Turbc,  which  was  sur- 
rounded by  open,  cultivated  country,  we  passed  a  luxuriant  tam- 
arind-tree, in  the  shade  of  which  a  blacksmith  had  established 
his  simple  workshop*     The  group  consisted  of  three  persons. 
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the  master  beating  the  iron  in  the  fire,  a  boy  blowing  it  with  a 
gmall  pair  of  bellows,  or  ^*  bubutu,""  and  a  lad  fixing  a  handle 
in  a  hatchet  On  the  ground  near  them  lay  a  finished  spear. 
Riding  np  to  salute  the  smith,  I  asked  him  whence  the  iron  was 
procured,  and  learned  that  it  was  brought  from  Madegele,  in 
Babanjidda.  This  is  considered  as  the  best  iron  hereabouts; 
bat  a  very  good  sort  of  iron  is  obtained  also  in  Mandaia. 

We  halted  for  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  near  a  village  belongs 
ing  to  the  district  Sliamo,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
Maighi  coontiy,  but  has  been  separated  firom  it  and  annexed  to 
B6mu,  its  former  inhabitants  having  either  been  led  into  slavery 
or  converted  to  Islam — ^that  is  to  say,  taoght  to  repeat  a  few 
Arabic  phrases,  without  understanding  a  word  of  them.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  village  brought  us  paste  of  Gninea-com  and 
milk,  which,  mixed  together,  make  a  palatable  disk  From  this 
place  onward,  ngaberi,  or  holcns,  prevails  almost  exclusively, 
and  argum  moro,  or  Pennisetuui  ttff>hdideuni^  becomes  rare. 

Some  native  traders,  armed  with  spears^  and  driving  before 
them  asses  laden  with  salt,  here  attached  themselves  to  our 
troop ;  for  the  road  farther  on  is  so  much  infested  by  robbers 
that  only  a  kige  body  of  men  can  pass  it  with  safety.  The 
country  which  we  now  entered  bore  too  evident  proofs  of  the  unr 
foi'tuiuito  condition  to  which  it  is  reduced,  forming  a  thick  forest, 
through  wliiilu  nevertheless,  here  and  there,  the  traces  of  former 
f3Ultivtitiaii  xvmA  the  mouldering  remains  of  huts  are  to  be  seen. 
AoooiHling  to  Btlhuua,  as  late  as  a  few  years  ago  a  huge  portion 
of  thif4  ilmtiiot  wua  inhabited  by  Kantiri  and  Gamerghu,  the  lat* 
u^\  xwwM  f\\\\m\A\\  having  taken  possession  of  the  lands  aban- 
♦loiinl  liy  tlio  Matght ;  but  'Ali  D^dal,  who  has  ruled  it  tor 
Aim  Hnkr,  tho  ton  of  *Omar,  a  youth  without  intelligence,  and 
«  >  '  ^U'i  (o  tnakffe  tho  most  of  bis  province,  has  niiued  it  by 

In  i  ' i  V  I  U\  \\<mwm%  waa  aoon  to  be  mined  hiraselfl  There 
WMN  a  ttMtiill  ttpot  wherQ  itm  fiMreal  had  been  cleared  away  for 
titilHvHHiiu  II  jn^H^'flmt  th(»  nntivr5,if  they  were  only  humanely 
limtlpil  hv  \\w  ^tivrvnuHMit,  would  not  bo  wanting  in  exertion. 

Tl^M  (iii'0ii|  WHf*  iw*4tl,v  iUhnl  np  hy  a  denote  jungle  of  reed-giaas, 
III*  m\A\  M  liritjihf  WW  hi  oovf^r  hovso  and  ridor*    The  soil  is  of  a 
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Hack,  toggjj  argillaceous  nature,  and  foil  of  holes,  which  make 
the  passage  throogh  this  tract  cxtremelj  difficult  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  rainy  season.  My  companions  also  drew  my  atten- 
tion to  the  bec-hivea  underground,  from  which  a  peculiar  kind 
of  honey  ia  obtained,  which  I  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to 
mention  in  the  course  of  my  narrative. 

After  three  hours'  march  through  this  wild  and  unpleasant 
country,  we  reachctl  a  small  village  called  Yerimari,  "vvJiich,  ac- 
cording to  Billama,  had  formerly  been  of  much  greater  size;  at 
present  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Jlarghi  llohammedan  prose- 
lytes. There  being  only  one  hut  in  the  yard  assigned  to  us,  I 
prefciTed  pitching  my  tent,  thinking  that  tlie  storm  which  had 
threatened  us  in  the  aftenioon  had  passed  by,  as  the  clouds  had 
gone  westward.  However,  I  soon  learned  that,  in  tropical  dimes, 
there  is  no  certainty  of  a  storm  liaving  passed  away,  the  clouds 
often  returning  from  the  opposite  quarter. 

We  had  already  retired  to  rest  when  the  tempest  burst  upon 
us  with  terrible  fury,  threatening  to  tear  my  weak  little  tent  to 
pieces.  Fortunately,  the  top-ropes  were  well  fastened;  and, 
planting  myself  against  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blew, 
I  succeeded  in  keeping  it  upright.  The  rain  came  down  in  tor- 
rents, and,  though  the  tent  excluded  it  tolerably  well  from  above, 
the  water  rushed  in  from  below  and  wetted  my  luggage-  But 
as  soon  as  it  fairly  begins  to  rain,  a  traveler  in  a  tolerable  tent 
is  safe,  for  then  the  heavy  gale  ceases.  Sitting  down  upon  my 
camp-stool,  I  quietly  awaited  the  end  of  the  storm,  w' hen  I  be- 
took myself  to  the  hut,  where  I  found  jrallcm  Katuri  and  Bu- 
S'ad  comfoiiably  stretched. 

Saturdarj^  June  1th,  Wo  set  out  at  a  tolerably  early  hour, 
being  all  very  wet.  The  rain  had  been  bo  heavy  that  the  la* 
bors  of  the  field  could  be  deferred  no  longer ;  and  close  to  the 
village  we  saw  a  couple  sowing  their  little  field,  the  man  going 
on  in  advance,  and  making  boles  in  the  ground,  at  equal  dis- 
tances, with  a  hoe  of  about  ^vq.  feet  long  (the  ^'kisld  kuUobe"), 
while  his  wife,  following  him,  threw  a  few  grains  of  seed  into  each 
hole.  These  people  certainly  had  nothing  to  lose ;  and  in  order 
not  to  risk  their  little  stock  of  seed,  they  had  waited  till  the 
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ground  waa  thorouglily  drenched,  wliUe  some  people  commit 
their  grain  to  the  ground  at  the  very  setting  in  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, and  risk  the  loss  of  it  if  tlie  rains  should  delay  too  long. 
After  we  had  passed  a  small  village  called  Kerikasama,  tlie  for« 
est  became  very  thick ;  and  for  a  whole  hour  we  followed  the 
immense  footprints  of  an  elephant,  which  had  found  it  conven- 
ient to  keep  along  the  beaten  path,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
the  succeeding  travelers,  who  had,  in  consequence,  to  stumble 
over  the  deep  lioles  made  by  the  impression  of  its  feet. 

About  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  outskirts  of  Molghoy, 
having  passed,  half  an  hour  before,  a  number  of  round  holes, 
about  four  feet  wide  and  five  feet  deep,  made  intentionally,  just 
at  the  spot  w]iere  the  path  was  hemmed  in  between  a  deep  fiu- 
mara  to  the  left  and  uneven  ground  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
keep  off  a  sudden  hostile  attack,  particularly  of  cavalry.  Mol- 
ghoy  is  tlie  name  of  a  district  rather  than  of  a  village  j  as  the 
pagan  countries  in  general  seem  to  be  inhabited,  not  in  distinct 
vUlagea  and  towns,  where  the  dwellings  stand  closely  together, 
but  in  single  farms  and  hamlets,  or  clusters  of  huts,  each  of 
which  contains  an  entire  family,  spreading  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  countrj^,  each  man's  fields  lying  close  around  his  dwcUing. 
The  fields,  however,  of  Jlolghoy  had  a  very  sad  and  dismal  as- 
pect, although  they  were  shaded  and  beautifully  adorned  by 
numerous  karage-trees.  Though  the  rainy  season  had  long  set 
in,  none  of  these  fine  fields  were  sown  this  year,  but  still  pre- 
sented the  old  furrows  of  fonner  years  ;  and  all  around  was  si- 
lent and  inert,  bearing  evident  signs,  if  not  of  desolation,  at 
least  of  oppression. 

I  had  already  dismounted,  being  a  little  weak  and  fatigued 
after  my  last  sleepless  night's  uncomJbrtable  drenching,  hoping 
that  we  should  here  pass  the  heat  of  tlic  day ;  but  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  left  for  us  to  cat,  and  after  some  conversation 
with  a  solitary  inhabitant,  Billama  informed  me  that  we  were 
to  proceed  to  another  village,  which  likewise  belongs  to  Mol- 
ghoy<  We  therefore  continued  our  march,  and  soon  after  en- 
tered a  dense  forest,  wliere  we  Imd  more  enjoyment  of  wild 
fruits,  principally  of  one  called  "  fdti,"  of  the  size  of  an  apricot. 
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and  with  three  large  kernels,  the  pulp  of  ^vhich  was  very  pleas- 
ant. Behind  tlic  little  hamlet  Dald  Disowa  I  saw  the  hrst 
specimen  of  the  sacred  groves  of  the  Marglji^ — ^a  dense  part  of 
the  forest  siirroundtid  with  a  ditch,  where,  in  the  most  loxitri- 
ant  and  widest -spreading  tree,  their  god  ^*  Turn  hi"  is  worshiped. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  vil- 
lage where  we  expected  to  tind  quarters.  It  also  is  called  Mol- 
ghoy,  and  is  divided  into  two  groups  by  a  water-course  or  koma- 
dugu  (as  the  Kanuri,  dille  as  the  Marghi  call  it)  about  twenty- 
five  yards  wide,  and  inclosed  by  steep  banks.  My  kashella, 
deprived  of  his  former  irresistible  authority,  was  now  reduced 
to  politeness  and  artifice ;  and  having  crossed  the  channel, 
which  at  present  retained  only  a  pool  of  stagnant  water,  and 
was  richly  overgrown  with  succulent  grasSj  we  lay  down  on  its 
eastern  bank  in  the  cool  shade  of  some  luxuriant  kurna-trecs, 
the  largest  trees  of  this  species  I  have  ever  seen,  where  we 
spread  all  our  luggage,  which  had  been  wetted  the  preceding 
night,  out  to  dry,  while  the  horses  w'ere  grazing  upon  the  fresh 
herbage.  In  this  cool  and  pleasant  spot,  wiiich  afforded  a  view 
over  a  great  part  of  the  village,  I  breakfasted  upon  ^'  cheb- 
chebe,"  a  light  and  palatable  Kanuri  sweetmeat,  and  upon 
"nufu/*  or  habb*  el  aziz,  dug  up  in  large  quantities  almost 
over  tlie  whole  of  Bomu. 

By-and-by,  as  another  storm  seemed  impending,  we  looked 
about  for  quarters,  and  I,  with  my  three  servants  and  M^allem 
Katiiri,  took  possession  of  a  small  court-yard,  inclosed  with  a 
light  fence  four  feet  high,  composed  of  mats  and  thorny  bushes, 
whicli  contained  four  huts,  while  a  fifth,  together  with  the  gran- 
ary, had  fallen  in.  The  huts,  however,  were  rather  narrow,  in- 
cumbered as  they  were  with  a  great  deal  of  earthenware,  besides 
the  large  "  gebam'*  or  urn,  containing  the  necessary  quantity 
of  corn  for  about  a  week,  and  the  ''bazam'*  or  the  water-jar; 
and  the  doors—if  doors  they  could  be  called — were  so  extremo- 
ly  small,  ivhile  they  were  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
that  a  person  not  accustomed  to  the  task  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty to  creep  in.  These  narrow  doors  were  direct  proofs  of 
the  great  power  of  the  rains  in  these  climes,  against  which  the 
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natives  have  to  protect  tlieraselves,  as  well  as  t!ie  raised  and 
well-plastered  floors  of  the  Jiuta,  wliile  reed  is  still  the  prevalent 
and  almost  exclusive  material  for  the  whole  building.  As  for 
mj  own  hut|  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  contrivance  to  render 
the  passage  of  the  opening  a  little  more  easy,  without  diminish- 
ing the  protection  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather ;  for 
that  part  of  the  front  of  the  hut  which  intervened  between  the 
doorway  and  the  floor  of  the  hut  was  movable,  and  made  to  fold 
up.  Each  family  has  its  own  separate  court-yard,  which  forma 
a  little  cluster  of  huts  by  itself,  and  is  often  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  tlie  next  yard.  This  kind  of  dwelling  has  certainly 
something  very  cheerful  and  pleasant  in  a  simple  and  peaceable 
state  of  society,  while  it  offers  also  the  great  advantage  of  pro- 
tecting the  villages  against  wholesale  conflagrations,  but  it  is 
liable  to  a  very  great  disadvantaga  in  a  community  which  is 
threatened  continually  by  sudden  inroads  from  relentless  ene- 
mies and  slave-hunters. 

The  storm  luckily  passing  by,  I  walked  througli  the  village, 
and  visited  several  court*yards.  The  irdiabitants,  wlio,  at  least 
outwardly,  have  become  Mohammedans,  go  entirely  naked,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  strip  of  leather,  -which  they  pass  be- 
tween the  legs  and  fasten  round  their  waist ;  but  even  this  very 
simple  and  scanty  covering  they  seem  to  think  unnecessary  at 
times,  I  was  struck  by  the  beauty  and  symmetry  of  their 
forms,  which  were  thus  entirely  exposed  to  view,  and  by  the 
regularity  of  their  features,  which  are  not  disfigured  by  incis- 
ions,  and  in  some  had  nothing  of  what  is  called  the  Negro  type ; 
but  I  was  still  more  astonished  at  their  complexion,  which  was 
very  different  in  different  individuals,  being  in  some  of  a  glossy 
black,  and  in  others  of  a  light  copper,  or  rather  rhubarb  color, 
the  intermediate  shades  being  almost  entirely  wanting.  Al- 
though the  black  shade  seemed  to  prevail,  I  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  copper  color  was  the  original  complexion  of 
the  tribe,  the  black  shade  being  due  to  intermixture  with  sur- 
rounding nations.  But  the  same  variety  of  shades  lias  been 
observed  in  many  other  tribes,  as  well  on  this  continent  as  in 
Asia. 
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Being  allowed  to  stray  about  at  my  leisure,  I  observed  in  one 
house  a  really  beautiful  female  in  the  prime  of  womanhood,  who, 
with  her  son,  a  boy  of  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  formed 
a  most  charming  group,  well  worthy  of  the  hand  of  an  accom- 
plished artist.  The  boy's  form  did  not  yield  in  any  respect  to 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  statues, 
as  that  of  the  praying  boy,  or  that  of  the  diskophoi^m.  His 
legs  and  arms  w^ere  adorned  with  strings  of  iron  beads,  such  as 
I  shall  ha%'e  occasion  to  describe  more  distinctly  farther  on, 
made  in  Wandalu,  which  are  generally  worn  by  young  people ; 
his  legs  were  as  straight  as  possible ;  his  hair,  indeed,  was  very 
short  and  curled,  but  not  woolly*  He,  as  well  as  his  mother 
and  tlie  whole  family,  were  of  a  pale  or  yellowisli-rcd  complex- 
ion, like  rhubarb.  His  motlien  who  was  probably  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  was  a  little  disfigured  by  a  thin,  pointed  metal 
plate  about  an  inch  long,  of  the  figure  represented 
here,  which  was  stuck  through  her  under  lip.  This 
kind  of  barbarous  ornament  is  called,  in  the  language 
of  these  people,  **  seght^um,'*  and  is  very  differently 
shaped,  and  generally  much  smaller  than  that  worn  by 
this  woman ;  indeed,  it  is  often  a  mere  thin  tag.  It 
is  possible  that  its  size  varies  according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  females  by  whom  it  is  worn.  However  small  it  may 
be,  it  can  hardly  be  fastened  in  the  lip  without  being  very  in- 
convenient, and  even  painful,  at  least  at  first ;  at  any  rate,  it  ia 
less  monstrous  than  the  large  bono  which  is  worn  by  the  litis- 
gu  women  in  the  same  way.  These  simple  people  were  greatly 
amused  when  tliey  saw  me  take  so  much  interest  in  them  ;  but* 
while  tliey  were  pleased  with  my  approval,  and  behaved  very 
decently,  they  grew  frightened  when  I  set  about  sketching 
them.  This  is  the  misfortune  of  the  traveleT  in  tliese  regions, 
where  every  thing  is  new,  and  where  certainly  one  of  the  most 
interesting  points  attaches  to  the  character  of  the  natives — that 
that  he  will  very  rarely  succeed  in  persuading  one  of  them  to 
stand  while  he  makes  an  accurate  drawing  of  him.  The  men 
are  generally  tall,  and,  while  they  are  young,  rather  slender; 
some  of  the  women  also  attain  a  great  height,  and  in  that  state, 
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with  their  haDging  breasts,  form  fnghtfiil  objects  in  their  total 
nakedness,  especially  if  they  be  of  red  color. 

In  another  court-yard  I  saw  two  uninarried  young  girU  busy 
at  housework.  They  were  about  twelve  years  of  age,  and  were 
more  decently  clad,  wearing  an  apron  of  striped  cotton  round 
'  their  loins ;  but  this  was  evidently  a  result  of  Mohammedan- 
ism.  These  also  were  of  copper  color,  and  their  short,  curled 
Imlr  was  dyed  of  the  same  hue  by  powdered  camwood  rubbed 
into  it.  They  wore  only  thin  tags  in  their  under  lips,  and 
strings  of  red  glass  beads  round  their  neck.  Their  features 
were  pleasing,  though  less  handsome  than  those  of  the  woman 
above  described.  They  were  in  ecstasies  when  I  made  them 
some  little  presents,  and  did  not  know  how  to  thank  me  suffi- 
ciently. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  from  my  most  interesting  walk,  when 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  yards,  seeing  that  I  was  a 
good-natured  sort  of  man  who  took  great  interest  in  them,  and 
hearing  from  my  people  that,  in  some  respects,  I  was  like  them- 
selves,  sent  me  a  large  pot  of  their  intoxicating  beverage  or 
"komil,"  made  of  Guinea-com,  which,  however,  I  could  not  en- 
joy, as  it  was  nothing  better  than  bad  muddy  beer.  Instead 
of  confusing  my  brains  with  such  a  beverage,  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  about  two  hundred  words  in  their  own  language,  which 
seemed  to  have  no  relation  to  any  of  the  languages  with  which 
X  had  as  yet  become  acquainted,  but  wbicli,  as  I  found  after* 
ward,  is  nearly  related  to,  or  ratlier  only  a  dialect  of  the  Batta 
language,  which  is  spread  over  a  large  part  of  A'damawa  op 
Fumbina,  and  has  many  points  of  connection  with  the  Musgu 
language,  while  in  certain  general  principles  it  approaches  the 
great  South  African  family.  Having  received,  besides  my 
liome-inade  supper  of  mohamsa,  several  bowls  of  '*deffa"  or 
paste  of  Guinea-corn  from  the  natives,  I  had  a  long,  pleasant 
chat  in  the  evening  with  the  two  young  girls  whom  I  have  raen-i 
tioncd  above,  and  who  brought  two  fowls  for  sale,  but  were  so 
particular  in  their  bartering  tliat  the  bargain  was  not  conclud- 
ed for  full  two  hours,  when  I  at  length  succeeded  in  buying  the 
precious  objects  with  shells  or  kungona,  which  have  no  more  cur- 
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rency  Iiere  than  they  Iiad  since  we  left  Kiikawa,  but  wliich  these 
young  ladies  wanted  for  adorning  their  persons.  They  spoke 
Kanuri  with  mc,  and  their  own  language  between  themselves  and 
with  some  other  women  who  joined  them  after  a  while.  In  vain 
I  tried  to  get  a  little  milk  ;  although  the  inhabitants  in  general 
did  not  seem  to  he  so  hadly  off,  yet  tliey  had  lost  all  their  horses 
and  cattle  by  the  exactions  of  the  Bornu  officers.  Indeed,  it  is 
really  lamentable  to  see  the  national  well-being  and  humble  hap- 
piness of  these  pagan  communities  trodden  down  so  mercilessly 
by  their  Mohammedan  neighbors.  The  tempest  which  had 
threatened  ua  the  whole  afternoon  discharged  itself  in  the  dis- 
tance, 

Sunday^  June  %th.  We  set  out  at  a  tolerably  early  hour  to 
pass  a  forest  of  considerable  extent*  In  the  beginning  it  was 
rather  light,  such  as  the  Kanuri  call  "dirride/'  and  at  times  in- 
terrupted by  open  pasture-ground  covered  with  the  freshest 
herbage,  and  full  of  the  footprints  of  elephants  of  every  age 
and  size.  Pools  of  stagnant  water  were  seen  in  all  directions, 
and  flowers  filled  the  air  with  a  delicious  fragrance;  but  the 
path,  being  full  of  holes  and  of  a  miry  consistence,  became  at 
times  extremely  difficult,  especially  for  the  camels.  As  for  our- 
selves, we  were  well  off,  eating  now  and  then  some  wild  fruit, 
and  either  sucking  out  the  pulp  of  the  **tdso,"  or  devouring 
the  succulent  root  of  the  "katakirri," 

The  toso  is  the  fruit  of  t!ie  Bassia  ParhiU  called  kadena  by 
the  Ilausa  people,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  large  kernel 
of  the  color  and  size  of  a  chestnut,  which  is  covered  with  a  thin 
pulp  inside  tlie  green  peel :  this  pulp  has  a  very  agreeable  taste, 
but  is  so  thin  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  sucking  out.  The  tree 
in  (question,  which  I  had  lost  siglit  of  entirely  since  I  left  Ilaosa, 
is  very  common  hereabouts;  and  the  people  prepare  a  good  deal 
of  butter  from  the  kernel,  which  is  not  only  esteemed  for  season- 
ing their  food,  but  also  for  the  medicinal  quahties  ascribed  to  it, 
which  I  shall  repeatedly  have  occasion  to  mention.  As  for  the 
katakirri,  it  is  a  bulbous  root,  sometimes  of  the  size  of  a  large 
English  potato^  the  pulp  being  not  unlike  that  of  the  large  rad- 
ish, but  softer,  more  succulent,  and  also  very  refreshing  and  nu- 
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tritiouSp  The  juice  has  a  milky  color*  A  man  may  easily 
travel  for  a  whole  day  with  nothing  to  eat  but  tliis  root,  which 
seems  to  be  very  common  during  the  rainy  season  in  the  woody 
and  moist  districts  of  Central  Africa — at  least  as  far  as  I  had 
occasion  to  observe*  It  is  not  less  frequent  near  the  Niger  and 
in  Kebbi  than  it  is  here ;  but  I  never  observed  it  in  Bornu,  nor 
in  Bagirrai.  It  requires  but  little  experience  to  find  out  where 
the  bulbous  root  grows,  its  indication  above  ground  being  a 
single  blade  about  ten  inches  high ;  but  it  sometimes  requires  a 
good  deal  of  labor  to  dig  up  the  roots,  as  they  are  often  about  a 
foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half  under  ground. 

The  soil  gradually  Ijecamc  worse ;  the  trees  were  of  a  most 
uniform  description,  being  all  mimosas,  and  all  alike  of  indiffer- 
ent growth,  while  only  here  and  there  a  large  leafless  Adama- 
nia  stretched  forth  its  gigantic  arms  as  if  bewaiUng  the  desola- 
tion spread  around,  where  human  beings  had  formerly  subsist- 
ed ;  for  the  kiika  or  Vmobab  likes  the  dwelling  of  the  Negro,  and 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  can  scarcely  live  without  it ;  for  how  could 
lie  season  his  simple  food  without  the  baobab^s  young  fresh 
leaves,  or  sweeten  and  flavor  his  drink  without  the  slightly  acid 
palp  wherein  the  kernels  are  imbedded  ?  The  herbage  was  re- 
duced to  single  tufts  of  coarse  grass  four  or  five  feet  high  ;  and 
the  path  became  abominable,  not  allowing  a  moment's  inatten- 
tion or  thouglitful  abstraction,  for  fear  of  being  thrown  off  the 
next  minute  into  a  swampy  hole* 

Thus  wc  went  on  cheerlessly,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  the 
growth  of  the  trees  began  to  improve,  and  I  observed  a  tree, 
which  I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  before,  of  middle  size, 
the  foliage  rather  thin»  and  of  light-green  color;  it  is  called  "kar 
mandu''  in  Kaniiri,  and  ^'  boshi"  in  Hausai  The  country,  Iiow- 
everj  docs  not  exhibit  a  single  trace  of  habitation,  either  of  the 
past  or  present  time ;  and  on  our  right  no  village  was  said  to 
be  nearer  than  Dishik  at  the  distance  of  half  a  day's  journey, 
and  even  that  was  reported  to  be  now  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants. At  length  the  monotonous  gloomy  forests  gave  way  to 
scattered  clusters  of  large  trees,  such  as  generally  indicate  the 
neighborhood  of  man's  industry ;  and  we  soon  after  emerged 
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upon  teautiful  green  meadow-lands  stretching  oat  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  Wandala  Mountains,  the  whole  range  of  which,  in 
its  entire  length  from  north  to  south,  lay  open  to  view*  It  was 
a  charming  sight,  the  beautiful  green  of  the  plain  against  the 
dark  color  of  the  mountains  and  tlie  clear  sunny  sky ;  and  I 
afterward  regretted  deeply  that  I  had  not  made  a  slight  sketch 
of  the  country  from  this  spot,  aa  near  the  village  the  same  wide 
horizon  was  no  longer  visible. 

It  was  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  reached  the  fixst 
cluster  of  huts  belonging  to  the  village  or  district  of  I''sge  or 
Tfisege,  which  spread  to  a  considerable  extent  over  the  plain, 
while  iiorses  and  sheep  were  feeding  on  the  adjacent  pastures, 
and  women  were  cultivating  the  fields,  A  first  glance  at  this 
landscape  impressed  mc  with  the  conviction  tliat  I  had  at  length 
arrived  at  a  seat  of  the  indigenons  inhabitants,  which,  although 
it  had  evidently  felt  the  influence  of  its  overbearing  and  merci- 
less neighbors,  had  not  yet  been  altogether  despoiled  by  their 
hands.  Vigorous  and  taD  manly  figures,  girt  round  the  loins 
with  a  short  leathern  apron,  and  wearing,  besides  their  agricul- 
tural tools,  the  "  danisko'*  (hand-bill),  or  a  spear,  were  proudly 
walking  about  or  comfortably  squatting  together  in  the  shade 
of  some  fine  tree,  and  seemed  to  intimate  that  this  gTOund  be- 
longed to  them,  and  that  the  foreigner,  whoever  he  might  be, 
ought  to  act  discreetly.  As  for  their  dress,  however,  I  almost 
suspected  that,  though  very  scanty,  it  was  put  on  only  for  the 
occasion ;  for,  on  arriving  at  the  first  cluster  of  huts,  wc  came 
abruptly  upon  a  hollow  with  a  pond  of  water,  from  which  dart- 
ed forth  a  very  tall  and  stout  bronze-colored  woman,  totally 
naked,  with  her  pitcher  upon  lier  head,  not  only  to  my  own 
amazement,  but  even  to  that  of  my  horse,  which,  coming  from 
the  civilized  country  of  Eornu,  which  is  likewise  the  scat  of  one 
of  the  blackest  races  in  the  interior^  seemed  to  be  startled  by 
such  a  sight.  However,  I  have  observed  that  many  of  those 
simple  tribes  deem  some  sort  of  covering,  however  scanty  it 
might  be,  more  essential  for  the  man  than  the  woman. 

We  first  directed  our  steps  toward  the  western  side  of  the 
village,  where,  in  a  denser  cluster  of  huts,  was  the  dwelling  of 
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the  nominal  **tillania,"  that  is  to  say,  of  a  man  who,  betraying 
hia  native  country,  had  placed  himself  under  the  authority  of 
the  Borou  people,  in  the  hope  that,  with  their  assistatice,  he 
might  gratify  his  ambition  by  becoming  the  tyrant  of  his  com- 
patriots. Here  we  met  Ibrahima,  who,  witli  his  countrymen, 
had  arrived  before  us.  Having  obtained  from  the  important 
billama  a  man  who  was  to  assign  us  quarters,  we  returned  over 
the  wide  grassy  plain  toward  tiie  eastern  group,  while  beyond 
the  quarter  which  we  were  leaving  I  observed  the  sacred  grove, 
of  considerable  circumference,  formed  by  magnificent  trees,  most- 
ly of  the  ficus  tribe,  and  surrounded  with  an  earthen  wall. 

At  length  w*e  reached  the  eastern  quarter;  but  the  owners 
of  the  court-yards  which  were  selected  for  onr  quarters  did  not 
seem  at  all  inclined  to  receive  us.  I  had  cheerfully  entered 
with  Bu-S'ad  the  court-yard  assigned  to  me  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  it,  and  my  servant  had  already  dismounted,  when 
its  proprietor  rushed  turiously  in,  and,  raising  his  spear  in  a 
most  threatening  attitudcj  ordered  me  to  leave  his  house  in* 
stantly.  Acknowledging  the  justice  of  his  claims  to  his  own 
hearth,  I  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  obey  his  mandate ;  but 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  my  servant  to  go  away 
peaceably,  as  he  was  more  inclined  to  shoot  the  man.  This 
dwelling  in  paiilcular  was  very  neatly  arranged ;  and  I  was 
well  able  to  sympathize  with  tlie  proprietor,  who  saw  that  his 
clean  yard  was  to  be  made  a  stable,  and  littered  with  dirt.  The 
yards  contained  from  live  to  seven  huts,  each  of  different  size 
and  arrangement,  besides  a  shed,  and  gave  plain  indications  of 
an  easy  and  comfortable  domestic  life. 

Billama,  that  is  to  say,  my  guide,  who  seemed  not  to  have 
been  more  fortunate  than  myself  in  his  endeavor  to  find  a  lodg- 
ing, being  rather  crestfallen  and  dejected,  we  thouglit  it  best  to 
give  up  all  idea  of  sheltered  quarters,  and,  trusting  to  our  good 
luck,  to  encamp  outside.  We  therefore  drew  back  altogether 
from  the  inhabited  quarter  into  the  open  meadow,  and  dismount- 
ed beneath  the  wide-spreading  shade  of  an  immense  kuka  or 
**  bokki,"  at  least  eighty  fcet  higli,  the  foliage  of  which,  being 
interwoven  with  numbers  of  climbing  plants,  such  as  I  very 
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rarely  observed  on  this  tree,  formed  a  most  magnificent  canopy- 
While  my  tent  was  being  pitched  here  a  number  of  natives  col- 
lected round  ua,  and,  squatting  down  in  a  semicircle,  eyed  all 
my  things  very  attentively,  drawing  each  other  s  attention  to 
objects  whicli  excited  their  curiosity.  They  were  all  armed : 
and  as  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty,  and  hundreds  more 
might  have  come  to  their  assistance  in  a  moment,  their  company 
was  not  so  agreeable  as  under  other  circumstances  it  might  have 
been.  The  reason,  however,  why  they  behaved  so  inhospitably 
toward  me  evidently  was  that  they  took  me  for  an  officer  of  the 
King  of  Bomu ;  but  this  impression  gave  way  the  longer  they 
observed  my  manners  and  things ;  indeed,  as  soon  as  they  saw 
tlie  tent,  they  became  aware  that  it  was  not  a  tent  like  those  of 
their  enemies,  and  they  came  to  the  same  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  greater  part  of  my  luggage-  In  many  places  in  Ne- 
groland  I  observed  that  the  bipartite  tent-pole  was  a  most  won- 
derful object  to  the  natives,  and  often  served  to  characterize  the 
Christian.  This  time,  however,  we  did  not  come  to  friendly 
terms ;  but  tbe  reader  will  be  gratified  to  see  how  diiferently 
these  people  treated  me  on  my  return  from  Fumbina. 

While  our  party  was  rather  quietly  and  sullenly  sitting  near 
the  tent,  a  number  of  Fiilbe,  wbo  had  been  staying  in  this  dis- 
trict for  some  time,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  me.  They 
were  a  very  diminutive  set  of  people,  and,  excepting  general 
traits  of  resemblance  and  language,  were  unlike  those  proud  fel- 
low-countrymen of  theirs  in  the  west ;  but  I  afterward  found 
that  the  Fiilbe  in  the  eastern  part  of  A^damawa  are  generaUy 
of  this  description^  while  those  about  the  capital  have  a  far  more 
noble  and  dignified  appearance.  I  think  this  may  be  not  so 
much  a  mark  of  a  difference  of  tribe  as  a  consequence  of  the  low 
circumstances  of  those  settled  at  a  great  distance  from  the  seat 
of  government,  who,  being  still  engaged  in  struggling  for  their 
subsistence,  have  not  raised  themselves  from  their  original  con- 
dition of  humble  cattle-breeders,  or  *' berroroji^"  to  the  proud 
rank  of  conquerors  and  religious  reformers.  Their  color  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  characteristic  rhubarb-color  of  the  Futa-Piil- 
lo,  nor  the  deep  black  of  the  Torode,  but  was  a  grayish  sort  of 
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black,  approaching  what  the  Frenchmen  call  the  chocolai  au  lait 
color,  while  their  small  features  wanted  the  expressiveness  whicli 
those  of  the  light  PuUo  generally  have.  They  all  wore  shirts, 
which,  however,  were  deficient  in  that  cleanliness  wliich  in  gen- 
eral is  characteristic  of  this  race.  These  simple  visitors  might 
perhaps  have  proved  very  interesting  companions  il' we  had  been 
able  to  understand  each  other ;  but,  as  they  spoke  neither  Ara- 
bic, nor  ilausa,  nor  Kaniiri,  while  I  was  but  a  beginner  in  their 
language,  our  conversation  flowed  but  sluggishly. 

I  had  observed  in  all  the  dwellings  of  the  natives  a  very  large 
species  of  fisli  laid  to  dry  on  the  roofs  of  the  huts ;  and  being 
not  a  Kttle  astonished  at  the  existence  of  fish  of  such  a  size  in 
tins  district,  where  I  was  not  aware  that  there  existed  any  con- 
siderable waters,  I  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  inquiring 
whence  they  were  brought,  and  having  learned  that  a  consider- 
able lake  was  at  no  great  distance,  I  intimated  to  Billama  my 
wish  to  visit  it.  I  therefore  mounted  on  horseback  with  him 
in  the  aitemoon,  and  then  passing  behind  the  eastern  quarter 
of  Tssege,  and  crossing  a  tract  covered  with  excellent  herbage, 
but  so  full  of  holes  and  crevices  that  the  horses  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  over  it,  we  reached  a  fine  sheet  of  water  of  con- 
siderable depth,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  full  of  large 
fish.  All  along  the  way  we  were  met  by  natives  returning  from 
fishing,  with  their  nets  and  their  spoil-  The  fish  measure  gen- 
erally about  twenty  inches  in  length,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same 
kmd  as  that  caught  in  the  Tsad,  The  banks  of  the  water,  ex- 
cept on  the  west  side,  where  we  stood,  were  so  hemmed  in  with 
rushes  that  I  could  not  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  its  mag- 
nitude or  real  character ;  but  it  seems  to  be  a  hollow  which  is 
filled  by  the  rivulet  or  torrent  which  I  surveyed  in  its  upper 
course  the  following  day,  and  which  seems  to  pass  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  this  lake.  The  latter,  however,  is  said 
always  to  contain  water,  which,  as  far  as  I  know,  is  not  the  case 
with  the  river ;  but  certainly  even  the  lake  must  become  much 
shallower  in  the  dry  season, 

A  small  torrent  joins  the  lake  near  its  southwestern  comer, 
and  on  the  bank  of  this  torrent  I  observed  a  rounded  mass  of 
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granite  rising  to  the  height  of  about  fifteen  feet,  this  being  the 
only  eminence  in  the  whole  plain.  Though  it  was  not  €le%^ated 
enough  to  allow  me  a  tair  survey  of  the  plain  itself^  it  afforded 
a  splendid  and  interesting  panorama  of  tlie  mountains* 

The  whole  range  of  mountains  w^hich  forms  the  western  bar- 
rier of  the  little  country  of  Wandala  lay  open  before  me,  at  the 
distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  while  beyond  it,  toward  the 
south,  mountains  of  more  varied  shape  and  greater  elevation 
became  visible.  It  was  here  that  I  obtained  the  first  view  of 
Mount  Mendefi,  or  Mindif,  which,  since  it  was  seen  by  llajor 
Denham  on  his  adventurous  expedition  against  some  of  the  Fel- 
lata  settlements  to  the  south  of  Mora,  has  become  so  celebrated 
in  Europe,  giving  rise  to  all  sorts  of  conjectures  and  theories. 
It  might,  indeed,  even  from  this  point,  be  supposed  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  mountain  mass,  surrounded  as  it  is  by 
several  other  sunmiits  of  importance,  particularly  the  Mechika 
and  Umshi,  while  it  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  a  detached 
cone  starting  up  from  a  level  plain,  like  the  Slount  of  JIbutudi 
on  a  smaller  scale,  or  that  of  Takabello,  with  both  of  which 
Ibrahinia  used  to  compare  it,  or  the  illantika  on  a  larger  scale. 
Its  circumference  at  the  base  certainly  does  not  exceed  proba- 
bly from  ten  to  twelve  miles,  as  it  is  partly  encompassed  by  the 
stragghng  village  of  the  same  name,  which  seems  to  stretch  out 
to  a  considerable  length,  or  rather  to  be  separated  into  two  or 
three  distinct  clusters.  The  place  has  a  market  every  Friday 
which  is  of  some  importance. 

From  my  position  the  top  of  the  mount  presented  the  shape 
here  delineated ;  and  even  through  tlie  telescope  the  Mindif,  as 
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weU  as  the  singular  moant  of  Kamalle,  of  which  I  shall  soon 
have  to  speak,  seemed  to  be  of  a  whitish  or  grayish  color,  which 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  consisted  of  a  calcareous  rock. 
It  was  not  till  a  much  later  period  that  I  learned  from  a  native 
of  the  village  of  Mindif  that  the  stone  was  originally  finite 
black,  not  only  on  the  surface,  but  all  through,  and  extremely 
hard,  and  that  the  white  color  is  merely  due  to  immense  num- 
bers of  birds  which  habitually  frequent  it,  being  nothing  else 
than  guano.  I  thinks  therefore,  that  this  mount  will  eventually 
prove  to  be  a  basaltic  cone,  an  ancient  volcano — a  character 
which  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the  double  horn  of  its  summit. 
Its  height  scarcely  exceeds  hve  thousand  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  or  less  than  four  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  from 
which  it  rises. 

But  while  my  attention  was  engaged  by  this  mountain,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  so  much  talked  of  in  Europe,  another 
height  attracted  my  notice  much  more  on  account  of  its  peculiar 
shape.  This  was  Mount  Kamalle,  which  just  became  visible 
behind  the  continuous  mountain  chain  in  the  foreground,  like  n 
columnar  pile  rising  from  a  steep  cone*  It  likewise  seemed  of 
a  grayish  color.  Between  this  remarkable  peak  and  Mount 
Mindif  several  cones  were  descried  from  a  greater  distance, 
while  west  from  the  latter  mountain  the  elevated  region  seemed 
to  cease. 

The  highest  elevation  of  the  "VVandala  range,  which  is  called 
Magar,  I  estimated  at  about  three  thousand  feet,  while  the  chain 
in  general  did  not  rise  more  than  two  thousand  live  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  about  one  thousand  five  hund- 
red feet  above  the  plain.  This  part  of  the  mountain  chain 
forms  the  natural  stronghold  of  a  pagan  king  whom  my  Kaniiri 
companion  constantly  called  "Mai  Sugur,"*  but  whose  proper 
name  or  title  seems  to  be  *'  La.'* 

*  Frcjm  I'sscpe  to  Sugdr  there  seem  to  be  two  roads,  the  shortest  of  which  is  a 
good  day  and  a  half's  inarch^  passinjij  the  iii|:fht  in  a  place  called  Sb4mbi4ft  or 
Chambcla,  first  going  E»,  then  more  S- ;  the  other  road  following  a  general  di- 
rection S,E,,  and  going  in  shorter  stations,  first  to  Gnliig,  a  pagnia  settlement, 
which  I  shall  soon  hsTre  to  mention,  situated  on  the  offtthoota  of  the  mountain 
range,  then  keeping  on  the  mountains  to  Magar,  which  seems  to  be  the  highest 
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Overjoyed  at  having  at  length  reached  the  region  of  the  fa- 
,  mous  Mindif,  and  full  of  plans  for  the  future,  I  remounted  my 
horse.  While  returning  to  our  encampment,  my  companion, 
who  was  altogether  a  sociable  and  agreeable  sort  of  person, 
gave  me  some  more  information  with  regard  to  the  Marglii, 
whom  he  represented  as  a  numerous  tribe,  stronger  even  at  the 
present  time  than  the  Manga,  and  capable  of  sending  tliirty 
thousand  armed  men  into  the  field.  He  told  me  that  it  was 
their  pecnhar  custom  to  mourn  for  the  death  of  a  young  man, 
and  to  make  merry  at  the  death  of  an  old  one — an  account 
which  I  found  afterward  confirmed,  while  his  statement  that 
tbey  buried  the  dead  in  an  upright  position,  together  with  their 
weapons,  furniture,  and  some  paste  of  Indian  corn,  did  not  prove 
quite  correct.  In  many  respects  they  claim  great  superiority 
over  their  neighbors ;  and  they  practice^  even  to  a  great  extent, 
inoculation  for  small-pox,  which  in  Bornu  is  rather  the  excep- 
tion than  the  rule. 

Fortunately  for  us  in  our  out-of-doors  encampment,  the  sky 
remained  serene  ;  and  wliile,  after  a  very  frugal  supper,  we  were 
reclining  on  our  mats  in  the  cool  air  of  the  evening,  an  interest- 
ing and  animated  dispute  arose  between  Billama,  Srallem  Ka- 
turi,  and  Mohammed  u,  the  A'tlamawa  messenger  whom  I  have 
represented  above  as  a  very  communicative,  sociable  person, 
about  the  water  of  I'ssege,  whence  it  came,  and  whither  it  flow- 
ed.    Mohammedu,  who,  notwithstanding  his  intelligence  and 

point  of  elevatioD,  and  from  bcnce  to  Sagtir.  Sugilr  is  snid  to  be  fortified  hr 
nfltare,  there  being  only  four  entrances  between  the  rocky  ridges  which  surround 
it.  The  Prince  of  Sugiir  overawes  all  the  petty  ncighborio^  chiefs ;  and  he  is 
said  to  possess  a  great  many  idols,  small  round  stones,  to  which  the  people  sacri- 
fice fowla  of  red,  black,  and  white  color^  and  sheep  with  a  red  line  on  the  back. 
The  road  from  Sugar  to  MorA  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  from  bearsay  wiili  any 
iipproach  to  truth.  It  b  said  first  to  cross  a  very  diflicult  passage  or  defile  called 
Lamaja,  beyond  a  mountain  of  great  elevation  inhabited  by  naked  pagans.  From 
hence,  in  another  moderate  march,  it  leads  to  Madagele,  in  the  territory  of  Ar- 
don  Jidda,  of  wbom  I  shall  have  to  speak  in  the  progress  of  my  narrative.  From 
here  it  leads  la  Disa,  joins  there  the  road  coming  from  Uje»  end  the  next  day 
reaches  Mora.  This  evidently  seems  to  be  a  circuitous  way,  bnt  may  depend  on 
the  mountainous  character  or  the  unsafe  state  of  the  conntfy.  Kartiwo,  the  cap- 
ital of  W^ndala,  is  said  to  lie  about  fifteen  miles  west  from  Mora,  at  tlic  foot  of 
a  large  mountain  mass  called  Welle,  inbabited  by  pagans. 
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spriglitlinesB,  was  not  free  from  absurd  prejudices,  contended, 
with  the  utmost  pertinacity,  that  the  water  in  question  issued 
from  the  River  Benuwe  at  Kob6re  and  ran  into  the  Shaiy,  a 
river  with  which  he  was  acquainted  only  by  hearsay.  But  my 
prudent  and  experienced  old  m*alleni  contested  this  point  suc- 
cessfully, demonstrating  that  the  river  rose  in  the  mountains  fai* 
to  the  north  of  the  Benuwe.  Thus  we  spent  the  evening  quite 
cheerfully ;  and  the  niglit  passed  without  any  accident,  all  the 
people  sleeping  in  a  close  circle  round  my  tent. 

Monday^  Jime  9iA,  At  an  early  hour  we  set  out  on  our  jour- 
ney, being  joined  by  several  of  the  Fulbe  who  had  come  the  day 
before  to  salute  me,  while  only  one  of  our  caravan  remained  be- 
liind,  namely,  the  horseman  of  Mala  Ibram,  This  whole  dis- 
trict had  Ibrraerly  belonged  to  the  last-named  person ;  but  he 
iiad  lately  ceded  it  to  Abu-Bakr,  the  son  of  Sheikli  'Omar ;  but 
we  have  seen  wliat  a  precarious  possession  it  was.  The  coun- 
try through  which  we  passed  was  varied  and  fertile,  although 
the  sky  was  overcast ;  and  I  was  struck  with  the  frequency  of 
the  poisonous  euphorbia,  called  "karugu"  by  the  Kaniiri.  Fur- 
ther on  the  crop  stood  already  a  foot  high,  and  formed  a  most 
pleasant  object.  We  then  entered  a  dense  forest,  where  the 
danger  became  considerable,  an  evident  proof  of  the  lawless  state 
of  tliis  country  being  seen  in  the  village  Yesa,  which  was  in  some 
degree  subject  ('*  imana,''  as  the  people  call  it,  with  an  Arabic 
name)  to  the  Sheikh  'Omar,  but  had  been  ransacked  and  burned 
about  forty  days  previously  by  the  tribe  of  the  Guluk.  It  was 
the  first  village  on  this  road  the  huts  of  wliich  were  entirely  of 
the  construction  called  by  the  Kanuri  '*  b6ngo." 

Having  stopped  here  a  few  minutes  to  allow  the  people  to  re- 
cruit themselves,  we  pushed  on  with  speed,  and  soon  passed  the 
site  of  another  village,  which  had  been  destroyed  at  an  earlier 
period,  having  close  on  our  left  a  fertile  plain  in  a  wild  state, 
over  which  the  mountain  chain  was  still  visible,  with  a  glance 
now  and  then  at  the  Mindif  and  Kamalle.  Suddenly  there  was 
visible  on  this  side  a  river  from  thii'ty  to  forty  yards  broad,  and 
inclosed  by  banks  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  flowing  through  the  fine  but  desolate  plain  in  a 
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northerly  direction,  but  with  a  very  winding  course  and  a  mod- 
eratc  cunent ;  and  it  henceforth  continued  on  our  side — some- 
times approaching,  at  others  receding,  and  affording  an  agreea- 
ble cool  draught,  instead  of  the  unwholesome  stagnant  water 
from  the  jxjols,  impregnated  with  vegetable  matter,  and  very 
often  full  of  worms,  and  tbrming  certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes 
of  disease  to  the  foreign  traveler.  In  this  part  of  the  forest  the 
karage  was  the  most  common  tree,  while  besides  it  there  was  a 
considerable  variety — the  toso  or  kadeua,  the  komwa,  the  ka- 
buwi,  the  zindi,  and  the  acacia4ike  paipaya ;  the  fruit  of  the 
toso,  or  rather  its  thin  pulp,  and  the  beautiful  cream-fruit  of 
the  gonda-bush  {Anno7ia  -pahisti^is  f)  remaining  our  favorite 
dainties. 

Suddenly  the  spirit  of  our  little  troop  was  roused  ;  some 
naked  pagans  were  discovered  in  the  bushes  near  the  stream, 
and  so  long  as  it  was  uncertain  whether  or  not  they  were  ac- 
companied by  a  greater  number,  my  companions  were  in  a  state 
of  fright ;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  that  the  black  stran- 
gers were  but  few,  they  wanted  to  rush  upon  and  capture  them 
as  slaves ;  but  Ibrahima,  with  a  dignified  air,  cried  out  '"  ima- 
na,  imana,"  intimating  that  the  tribe  was  paying  tribute  to  his 
master,  the  Oovemor  of  Tola ;  and,  whether  it  was  true  or  not, 
certainly  he  did  well  to  keep  these  vagabonds  from  preying  upon 
other  people  while  their  own  safety  was  in  danger. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven  o'clock  we  reached  the  outskiiis  of 
Kofa,  a  village  which  Iiad  been  ransacked  and  destroyed  entire- 
ly by  Kashella  'AH,  the  very  act  which  had  given  rise  to  the 
complaints  on  the  side  of  the  Governor  of  A'danidwa,  who  claim- 
ed the  supremacy  over  this  place.  Several  huts  had  been  al- 
ready built  up  again  very  neatly  of  bongo  \  for  this  had  now  be- 
come the  general  mode  of  architecture,  giving  proof  of  our  ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  the  tropical  climes,  iind  as  the  dwell- 
ings were  again  risings  so  the  inhabitants  were  likewise  return- 
ing to  their  hearths. 

A  most  interesting  and  clieerful  incident  in  these  unfortunate 
and  distracted  lands»  where  the  traveler  has  every  day  to  ob- 
serve domestic  happiness  trodden  under  foot,  children  torn  from 
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tbe  breasts  of  their  mothers,  and  wives  from  the  embraces  of 
their  husbands,  was  here  exhibited  before  us.  Among  the  peo- 
ple recovered  from  slavery  by  Ibrahima's  exertions  was  a  young 
girl,  a  native  of  this  village,  who,  as  soon  as  she  recognized  the 
place  from  which  she  had  been  torn,  began  to  mn  as  if  bewilder- 
ed, making  the  circuit  of  all  the  htits.  But  the  people  were  not 
all  so  fortunate  as  to  see  again  those  whom  they  bad  lost ;  there 
were  many  sorrowful  countenances  among  those  who  inquired 
in  vain  for  their  sons  or  daughters.  However,  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  BiUama  was  saluted  in  a  friendly  way  by  the  few  in- 
habitants of  the  place,  pro\^ng,  as  I  thought,  that,  when  gov- 
ernor of  this  southernmost  district  of  Bomu,  he  had  not  behaved 
so  cruelly. 

The  country  hereabouts  showed  a  far  more  advanced  slate 
of  vegetation  than  that  from  whence  w^e  had  come,  the  young 
succulent  grass  reaching  to  the  height  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  while 
the  com  (dawa,  or  holcus)  in  one  field  measured  already  thirty 
inches  in  height.  The  fresh  meadow  grounds  were  intei*Bpersed 
with  flowers  ;  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  "kangel,"  meas- 
uring eight  inches  in  diameter,  was  brought  to  me  by  Billama, 
being  the  only  specimen  which  I  have  ever  observed  of  this  pe- 
culiar flower,  Mr,  Yogel,  however,  told  me  afterward  that  he 
had  occasionally  observed  it  in  Mandara  (Wandala), 

Having  dismounted  under  a  tamarind-tree  for  the  hot  hours 
of  the  day,  Billama,  with  the  assistance  of  my  old  m'allem,  gave 
me  a  hst  of  some  of  the  larger  places  in  the  Marghx  country.* 
W.S,  W,  from  the  Marghi  live  the  Babur  or  Babir,  scattered  in 
small  haralets  over  a  mountainous  basaltic  district,  with  the  ex- 


*  Kobchi,*  the  principal  place  of  the  country,  Molghoy,  I'saego,  Kuyum,  situate 
upon  the  longer  western  road  from  U'ba  to  I'ssege^  one  day's  march  from  the 
latter ;  Miisa,  about  one  daj  from  Ka}Tiin,  DUle,  Wouide,  Lahaula  (the  place  I 
was  soon  to  xiskX  Cheniri,  Shawa,  Mode^  Kirbet,  Eibak,  Nsiida,  Kdmde,  all  to- 
ward the  west  and  southwest ;  more  eastward  there  are  Moda^  Goranj,  Liigu, 
Chambela  (the  village  I  tncationed  above),  Gulob,  ju\ 

•  This  place  is  already  mentioned  id  the  history  of  Edna  Alawoma,  where  it  is 
\mtten  Kofchi,  /,  b^  and  p  being  frequently  interchatii^ed  in  thcae  knguafea. 
The  name  seems  lo  be  the  royal  title,  although  the  general  name  for  chief  or 
prince  in  the  Marghi  language  is  "  ibtha." 
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ception  of  their  principal  seat  Biyu,*  which  is  called  after  the 
name,  or  probably  rather  the  tide,  of  their  cliief.  This  place  is 
said  to  be  as  far  from  Kofa  as  Kukawa  is  from  the  same  place, 
and  is  reported  to  be  of  large  size.  The  Babur  have,  in  certain 
respects,  preserved  their  independence,  while  in  others,  like  the 
Marghi,  they  have  begun  to  yield  to  the  overwhelming  influence 
of  their  Mohammedan  neighbors^  But  the  Marghi  claim  su- 
|>eriority  over  their  kinsmen  in  point  of  personal  courage;  for 
of  their  relationship  there  can  be  no  doubt. 

When  the  sun  began  to  decline,  we  pursued  our  march  in  or- 
der to  reach  Lahaula,  where  we  were  to  pass  the  night.  The 
unsafe  state  of  the  country  tlirough  which  we  were  passing  was 
well  indicated  by  the  circumstance  that  even  the  circumspect 
Ibrahima  mounted  the  poor  mare  given  to  him  by  Sheikli  'Omar, 
which  he  sjmred  till  now.  He,  moreover,  exchanged  his  bow  for 
a  spear,  A  thick  tempest  was  gathering  on  the  Wandala  mount- 
ains while  our  motley  troop  wound  along  the  narrow  path^ — at 
times  through  forests  and  underwood,  at  others  tlirough  fine 
com-fields ;  but  the  country  afford ed  a  wilder  and  more  varied 
aspect  after  we  had  crossed  a  httle  water-course — rocks  project- 
ing on  all  sides,  sandstone  and  granite  being  intermixed,  while 
in  front  of  us  a  little  rocky  ridge,  thickly  overgrown  witli  trees 
and  bushes,  stretched  out,  and  seemed  to  hem  in  our  passage. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  deep  recess  was  seen  opening  in  the  ridge, 
and  a  village  appeared^  lying  most  picturesquely  in  the  natural 
amphitheatre  thus  formed  by  the  rocks  and  trees  protruding  ev- 
ery where  from  among  the  granite  blocks,  and  giving  a  pleasant 
variety  to  the  whole  picture. 

This  was  Lahaula ;  but  we  had  some  difficulty  in  getting 
into  it,  the  entrance  to  the  amphitheatre  being  closed  by  a  strong 
stockade,  which  left  only  a  very  narrow  passage  along  the  cliffs 

*  Mr.  Overwcg,  in  tlie  tiniinisbed  journal  of  his  excursion  to  Frka,  a  place  in- 
teresting in  other  respctta  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  datc-jgfrove^  men  lions  four 
principal  places  of  the  Babir,  viz,,  Kogo  or  Koger,  Fadcni,  Multa,  and  Gira.  He 
nlao  mentions,  as  the  three  most  powerful  chiefs  in  the  country,  Mai  Mari,  resid- 
ing in  FfldemT  Mai  Doigi  (who  died  some  tjme  ago)  in  lira,  and  Mai  Alij  who 
resides  in  Koger.  After  all,  Mai  Mari  seemA  to  be  the  chief  man^  and  Fadem  to 
be  identical  with  Bivit. 
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on  the  eastern  side,  not  nearly  large  enough  for  camels ;  and 
while  our  troop,  pusliing  forward  in  vain,  fell  into  great  confu- 
sion, the  storm  came  on,  and  the  rain  poured  down  upon  us  in 
torrents.  Fortunately,  the  shower,  although  heavy,  did  not  lust 
long,  and  we  succeeded  at  length  in  getting  in,  and  soon  reach- 
ed the  first  huts  of  the  village  j  but  our  reception  was  not  pro- 
pitious. The  first  person  who  came  to  meet  us  was  a  mother, 
roused  by  the  hope  of  seeing  her  son  return  as  a  free  man  from 
Kiikawa,  wdiere  he  had  been  carried  into  slavery,  and  filling  the 
whole  village  with  her  lamentations  and  curses  of  the  Kaniiri 
when  she  heard  that  her  beloved  had  not  come  back,  and  tliat 
she  should  never  see  hira  again.  This,  of  course,  made  a  bad 
impression  upon  the  inhabitants ;  and  while  'Ashi,  their  chief, 
a  man  who,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle  w^ith  my  companion 
Billama,  wdicn  governor  of  these  districts,  had  submitted  to  the 
sheikh,  received  us  with  kindness  and  bcneToIencc,  bis  son,  in 
whose  recently  and  neatly  built  hut  the  old  man  wished  to  lodge 
mc,  raised  a  frightful  alarm,  and  at  length,  snatching  up  his  weap- 
on, ran  ofFwdth  the  wildest  threiits.  I  therefore  thought  it  best 
not  to  make  use  of  the  hut  unless  forced  by  anotlier  storm,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  humidity,  I  took  up  my  quarters  under  a 
shed  before  the  hut,  spreading  my  carpet  and  jirbiye — woolen 
blanket  from  Jirbi — over  a  coarse  mat  of  reed,  as,  unfortunately, 
at  t!ial  time  I  had  no  sort  of  couch  with  me. 

Tljcre  was  an  object  of  very  great  interest  in  our  court-yard. 
It  was  a  large  pole,  about  nine  feet  high  above  the  ground,  with 
a  small  cross-pole,  which  sustained  an  earthen  pot  of  middling 
size.  This  was  a  '*safi,''  a  sort  of  fetish,  a  symbolic  represent- 
ation, as  it  seems,  of  their  god  "fete,"  the  sun.  It  was  a  pity 
tliat  we  were  not  placed  in  a  more  comfortable  position,  so  as  to 
bo  enabled  to  make  further  inquiries  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

'  Ashi  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  a  large  bowl  of  honey-wa- 
ter, but  I  was  the  only  one  of  the  caravan  w^ho  received  the 
lottHt  [jroof  of  hospitality  ;  and  I  made  myself  quite  comfortable, 
ihougli  we  thought  it  best  to  look  weU  after  our  fire-arms,  Dui- 
iii^  tlie  iiiglit  we  were  alarmed  by  a  great  noise,  proceeding  from 
llm  iVIgtnful  tilirickn  of  a  man ;  and,  on  inquiry,  we  found  that 
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he  had  been  disturbed  in  his  sleep  by  a  hyania  catching  bold  of 
one  of  his  legs.  Ibmhiina  informed  us  the  next  morning  tiiat  a 
very  large  party  among  the  inhabitants  had  entertained  the  de- 
sign of  falling  during  the  night  upon  our  troop  and  plundering 
us,  and  tlmt  nothing  but  the  earnest  representations  of 'Ashi  had 
restrained  them  from  carrying  out  their  intention — tlie  old  man 
showing  them  how  imprudent  it  would  be,  by  one  and  the  same 
act,  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  vengeance  of  tlieir  two  over- 
whelming neighbors,  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu  in  the  nortli,  and  the 
Governor  of  Fiimbina  in  the  south.  Altogether  the  night  was 
not  very  tranquil ;  and  a  storm  breaking  out  at  some  distance, 
I  crept  into  the  hut ;  but  there  was  no  rain,  only  thunder  a»d 
iightning.  All  the  huts  here  are  provided  with  a  serir,  or  dig- 
gel,  made  of  branches,  upon  which  a  coarse  mat  of  reeds  is 
spread. 

The  village  seems  not  to  be  very  large,  containing  certainly 
not  more  than  about  five  hundred  single  huts,  but  the  situation 
is  very  advantageous,  enabling  the  inhabitants  in  an  instant  to 
retire  upon  the  natural  fortress  of  blocks  overhead.  They  pos- 
sess scarcely  a  single  cow,  but  seem  to  prepare  a  great  deal  of 
vegetable  butter.  At  least,  large  heaps  of  the  cliestnut-like 
kernels  of  the  Bassia  Parkli  w^ere  lying  about  in  the  court- 
yards.    They  have  also  a  great  deal  of  excellent  honey. 

Tue^day^Jnne  IQtL  Leaving  our  quarters  early,  and  emerg- 
ing from  the  rocky  recess  by  the  same  opening  through  which 
we  had  entered  it  the  preceding  evenihg,  we  halted  a  short  time 
in  order  that  the  whole  caravan  might  form  closely  together,  for 
we  had  now  the  most  dangerous  day's  march  before  us,  where 
stragglers  arc  generally  slain  or  carried  into  slavery  by  lurking 
enemies.  Our  whole  troop  was  not  very  numerous,  consisting 
of  five  horsemen  and  about  tweoty-five  anned  men  on  foot,  with 
three  camels,  six  sumpter  oxen,  and  three  asses,  our  strength 
consisting  entirely  in  ray  four  muskets  and  four  pairs  of  pis- 
tols. 

It  was  a  very  fine  morning,  and  after  the  last  night's  storm 
the  whole  country  teemed  with  fiTshness  and  life.  Moreover,  it 
was  of  a  varied  nature,  the  ground  consisting,  at  times,  of  bare 
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gnmilB^  wiifa  Ujrgo  blocks  otqaarte^  at  otbexs  covered  witH  black 
VMIIfthlt  9v^'  ^ttmm  hoBB  mmi,  tlmv ^vi  torn  bj  na- 

ilMlii  Oil  our  rtght«  ami  ctnyin^  tin  aloiiaize  of  the  whole  le- 
itiH  tePiiit  ^m  n»ii^  n^whatiltin— tcmlfcft  left  of  oar  track : 
liMte  gnmilt  UmI^  and  aoMlt  ridlgw  |MWjw/twl  every  where,  the 
wkolo  i^lotboU  with  Ibrmrt  more  or  les^  deii8«^  «ad  with  &  gr^t 
v«ii «  ^iil($i^     ttiliriig  ItopI  ok  diDiigh  this  kmd  of  coim^ 

Us  ..^v«ti  Iwi^  QiitiMr  and  •  hi2£  we  readied  the  deaerled 

I  i««s^  QC  UMampmuiit al:  Bu^Bakrva  btother  of  Mobaai^ 

%inm*i  llv  llnwiinff  of  A  damawii^  who  had  kat  year  made 

m  «^ywif»vii  lM»  Ihfltt  iialafem^  mad^  atmliiimug  his  onnj  on 

Ikk  i^  ImA  91MMI  Ite  «QOBti7  m  alldinBtiRm.     The  en- 

(MklHimiMll  <H>lli*lili<t  of  «iiMdl  round  hats  madts  of  branches  aad 

gm**         '    <^  Ihil  MK  wwma  gpB«i%  mmm  diily  oa  it^ 

^^iM*^^  tithtifi'^Mfiib.     &l»W«»b«§pKt»^pMkilftoar  pace^ 

m  W9  wiwn»  u^w  al  tho  akottttil  dtateBfls  ftiwa  t^  seats  ot^  tbu 

\ti-  I  iftiiaftiJMiifgMi  lni%  wsrikakngiiage. 

*^'   ^  .  ^..,..  gf  lIlAJIr  •«%  mid  peeofiar  t«iloms»  who 

L»l  \4  %h»  imBtmm  naomdmsx  chiuiu  while  we  left  ou 

liiU  «lAd  iOiiii»  oiktrmiiglii  lottagea.     lu  order  to 

M«^  IImi  ikti|;«it  ^' ite  miiclwBgr  altentiTe  compamon 

i  blHMml^l  UMI «  bili>>ftil  of  ^gJMJi^*"  a  yellow  imit  of  the 
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i4  lU  i»fi^wt^    namdyt  the 

t^iU  vntu;^  i^ity  Umv  Auiall  {Morotb  ofiawhaiidiBe  on 
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the  head — reinairiing  a  great  distance  behind;  but,  although  I 
wished  several  times  to  halt,  I  could  not  persuade  my  compan- 
ions to  do  80 ;  and  all  that  I  was  able  to  do  for  the  safety  of 
the  poor  people  who  had  trusted  tliena selves  to  mj  protection 
was  to  send  BUlama  to  the  rear  with  orders  to  bring  np  the 
stragglers.  I  sliall  never  forget  the  euphonious  words  of  the 
old  ni'allem,  with  which  he,  though  usuaUy  so  humane,  panned 
my  entreaties  to  give  the  people  time  to  come  up ;  mixing  Hdu- 
sa  with  Kanuri,  he  kept  exclaiming,  **Awennan  karaga  babu 
dadi"  (*'  This  is  by  no  means  a  pleasant  forest"),  wliile  he  con- 
tinued beating  my  poor  camels  with  his  large  shield  of  antelope's 
liide<  At  length,  havitig  entered  a  very  dense  thicket,  ivherc* 
there  was  a  pond  of  water,  wc  halted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
when  Billama  came  up  with  the  rear,  bringing  me,  at  the  same 
time,  a  splendid  little  gonda  fruit,  which  he  knew  I  was  partic- 
ularly fond  of. 

Continuing  then  our  march  with  our  wonted  expedition,  we 
reached,  a  little  before  one  o'clock,  cultivated  fields,  where  the 
slaves— ''■  tield-hands,''  as  an  American  would  say — of  the  peo- 
ple of  U'ba  were  just  resting  from  their  labor  in  the  shade  of 
the  trees.  As  the  slaves  of  JIahammedans,  they  all  wore  the 
leathern  apron.  Here  wc  began  to  ascend,  having  a  small  rocky 
eminence  on  our  right,  and  a  more  considerable  one  on  onr  left, 
while  in  the  distance,  to  the  west,  various  mountain  groups  be- 
came visible.  This  line  of  elevation  might  seem  to  form  the 
water  partition  between  the  basin  of  the  Tsad  and  that  of  the 
Great  River  of  Western  Africa,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  as  1 
did  not  become  distinctly  aware  of  the  relation  of  the  rivulet  of 
ilubi  to  tliat  of  Baza. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  this  point  of  the  route  probably  attains  an 
elevation  of  about  2000  feet,  supposing  that  we  had  ascended 
about  800  feet  from  Uje,  the  elevation  of  which  is  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Having  then  crossed,  with  some 
difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  camels,  a  rugged  defile,  inclosed  by 
large  granite  blocks,  wc  began  to  descend  considerably,  while 
Mohammedu  drew  my  attention  to  the  tree  called  *'bijage"  in 
Fulftilde,  which  grows  between  the  granite  blocks,  and  from 
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which  the  people  of  Fumbina  prepare  tiie  poison  for  their  ar- 
rows. However,  I  was  not  near  enough  to  give  even  the  most 
general  account  of  it ;  it  seemed  to  be  a  hush  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  in  height,  with  tolerably  large  leaves  of  an  olive 
color. 

Emerging  from  this  rocky  passage,  we  began  gradually  to 
overlook  the  large  valley  stretcliing  out  to  the  foot  of  the  oppo- 
site mountain  chain,  which  seemed  from  this  place  to  be  unin- 
termpted.  Its  general  elevation  appeared  to  be  about  800  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  We  then  again  entered  upon 
cultivated  ground,  and  turning  round  the  spur  of  the  rocky  chain 
on  our  right,  on  the  top  of  which  we  observed  the  huts  of  the 
pagans,  we  reached  the  wall  of  U^ba  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  eastern  quarter  of  this  town,  the  northernmost  Pullo  set- 
tlement in  A' damawa  on  this  side,  consisting  of  a  few  huts  scat- 
tered  over  a  wide  space,  has  quite  the  character  of  a  new  and 
cheerless  colony  in  Algeria ;  the  earthen  w^all  is  low,  and 
strengthened  with  a  double  fence  of  thom  bushes.  The  west- 
cm  quarter,  however,  is  more  thickly  and  comfortably  inhabit- 
ed ;  and  each  cluster  of  huts*  which  all  consist  of  bongo,  or 
rather  bukka  bongo,  *' jwarubokaru,"  is  surrounded  with  a  little 
corn-field.  It  was  pleasant  to  observe  how  the  fences  of  mate, 
surrounding  the  yards,  had  been  strengthened  and  enlivened  by 
young,  living  trees  of  a  graceful,  slender  appearance,  instead  of 
dull  stalks,  giving  to  the  whole  a  much  more  eheerful  character 
than  is  generally  the  case  with  the  villages  in  other  parts  of 
Negrolaud,  particularly  in  Bornu  Proper,  and  promising  in  a 
short  time  to  afibrd  some  cool  shade,  which  is  rather  Tvanting 
in  the  place,* 

Passing  the  mosque,  the  "  judirde,"  a  spacious  quadrangular 
building,  consisting  entirely  of  halls  built  of  mats  and  stalks, 
which  must  be  delightfully  cool  in  the  dry  season,  but  extreme- 
ly damp  during  the  mins,  and  including  a  large  open  space,  we 
reached  the  lamorde  (the  house  of  the  governor,  or  lamido) ;  it 

*  The  nature  of  these  trees  may  be  seen  from  the  fence  of  the  yard  in  the  view 
of  Demsia. 
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lies  on  one  side  of  a  small  square  or  **  belbeL"  Billama  and 
Bu-S'ad  having  here  fired  a  couple  of  rounds,  we  were  soon 
shown  into  our  quarters.  These  were  of  rather  an  indifferent 
description,  but,  lying  at  the  northern  border  of  the  inhabited 
quarter,  and  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  rocky  ridge,  they  had 
the  advantage  of  allowing  us  freedom  of  movement. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


aD.VMaWA. — MOHAMMEDAN    SETTLEMENTS    IN  THE    HEART    OF 
CENTKAL  AFRICA. 

We  had  now  reached  the  border  of  A^damdwa,  the  country 
after  which  I  had  been  panting  so  long,  and  of  which  I  had  heard 
so  many  interesting  accounts,  a  Mohammedan  kingdom  ingraft- 
ed upon  a  mixed  stock  of  pagan  tribes — ^the  conquest  of  the 
valorous  and  fanatic  Pullo  chieftain  A^dama  over  the  great  pagan 
kingdom  of  Fumbina. 

I  was  musing  over  the  fate  of  the  native  races  of  this  country 
when  the  governor,  with  a  numerous  suite,  came  to  pay  me  a 
visit.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  his  companions  were  dressed  with 
any  degree  of  elegance  or  even  cleanliness.  I  had  endeavored 
in  vain  to  obtain  information  from  my  companions  as  to  the  pe- 
riod when  the  Fulbe  had  begun  to  emigrate  into  this  country, 
but  they  were  unable  to  give  me  any  other  answer  than  that 
they  had  been  settled  in  the  -country  from  very  ancient  times, 
and  that  not  only  the  fathers,  but  even  the  grandfathers  of  the 
present  generation  had  inhabited  the  same  region  as  cattle- 
breeders,  "  berroroji."  Neither  the  governor  nor  any  of  his  peo- 
ple were  able  to  give  me  any  more  precise  information,  so  that 
I  was  obliged  to  set  my  hopes  upon  the  capital,  where  I  was 
more  likely  to  find  a  man  versed  in  the  history  of  his  tribe.  I 
then  communicated  to  my  visitor  my  wish  to  ascend  the  ridge 
which  overlooks  the  place,  and  on  the  top  of  which,  according 
to  Mohammedu,  a  spring  bubbled  up  between  the  rocks.     The 
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governor  advised  rac  to  defer  the  excursion  till  the  morrow  ;  but, 
BB  the  weather  was  line  at  the  time,  and  as  at  this  season  it 
was  very  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  so  the  next  morning,  I 
exprossed  a  wish  to  obtain  at  once  a  view  at  least  over  the  op- 
poaite  mountain  chain,  lie  then  told  me  that  1  might  do  as  I 
liked,  and  followed  me  with  his  whole  suite.  The  ridge,  on 
thia  side  at  leastj  consisted  entirely  of  enormous  blocks  of  gran* 
ite  heaped  one  upon  the  other  in  wild  confusion,  and  making  the 
accent  extremely  difficult,  nnyy  impossible  without  ropes,  so  that* 
with  the  utmost  trouble,  we  reached  the  height  of  a  little  more 
than  a  humlrcd  feet,  which  gave  me,  however,  an  advantageouB 
|JOHition  tor  obtaining  a  view  over  the  broad  valley  and  the 
mour»tain  range  beyond,  of  which,  on  my  retuni  journey,  I  made 
a  hketfJi,  wliich  is  represented  in  the  wood-cut  opposite, 

Honm  of  tlie  governor  s  people,  however,  were  very  agile  in 
climbing  tbctia  blocks,  and  they  need  to  be  so  if  they  wish  to 
wubject  tiie  native  inlmbitants,  who,  when  pursued,  retire  to 
thc»o  natural  strongholds,  which  are  scattered  over  nearly  the 
whold  of  thin  country. 

We  Imd  scarcely  returned  to  our  quarters  when  a  storm  broke 
imt,  Imt  it  wwi  not  Accompanied  with  a  great  quantity  of  rain- 
<>ur  cliCiCr  wan  iii(Uficreat,  and  we  passed  our  evening  in  rather 
II  chill  maimer* 

Wt'tlnttHfhtij^  June  1 1/A.  Seeing  that  the  weather  was  gloomy, 
and  biding  afraid  of  the  liitiguc  connected  with  the  ascent  of  the 
ridgrtj  livt'u  alfing  a  more  easy  path,  as  I  was  well  aware  how 
iinicli  my  fimMtitnlion  had  been  weakened,  I  preferred  going  on, 
m\A  gave  4irtlertt  fur  start iiig.  On  leaving  the  western  gate  of 
tlih  luwn,  wlurh  it*  formcil  of  very  large  trunks  of  trees,  w^e  eo- 
rificd  nil  a  triu't  of  eorn-ficUls  in  a  very  promising  condition, 
whilii,  «l  Hm  NriiTMi  inm\  a  number  of  young  jet-black  slave- 
)jirlM|  Wf^ll  lc<l|  iitid  all  neatly  drt^saed  in  long  aprons  of  white 
uUmii  gAbagAv  i^Mil  liaviug  their  necks  adorned  with  strings  of 
\Aii^ti  liis»iili,  Wt*ru  marclind  out  ta  their  dnily  labor  in  the  field, 

M'tiM  (uwn  furnmrlj  t^^lciNh^d  mucli  farther  in  this  direction, 
Itii  il  WM  )iMii»«inknd  aiid  ]ilundered  by  K.anmdhan,  a  slave  and 
^i\Wm  h(  iim  nhivlkh  Muhnuunc  d  ol  Kinemi*     Before  the  Fi'ilbc 
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occupied  these  regions,  tlie  slave-hunting  expeditions  of  the  peo- 
ple of  BornM  often  extended  into  the  very  heart  of  A'daraawa* 
The  Ffilbe  certainly  are  always  making  steps  towjird  subjugat- 
ing the  country,  but  they  have  still  a  great  deal  to  do  before 
they  can  regard  themselves  as  the  tindistorljed  possessors  of 
the  soil.  Even  here,  at  no  great  distance  beyond  the  little 
range  which  we  had  on  our  right,  an  independent  tribe  called 
Gille  still  maintains  itself,  and  on  my  journey  I  shall  have  to 
relate  an  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the  Governor  of  U'ba 
against  the  Kilba-Gaya. 

Our  camels,  "  geloba,''  began  now  to  be  objects  of  the  great- 
est curiosity  and  wonder  to  the  natives  ;  for  it  happens  but 
rarely  that  this  animal  is  brought  into  the  country,  as  it  will 
not  bear  the  climate  for  any  length  of  time.  This  is  certainly 
a  circumstance  not  to  be  lost  siglit  of  by  those  who  contemplate 
trade  and  intercourse  with  the  equatorial  regions ;  but,  of  course, 
the  European,  with  his  energy  and  enterprise,  might  easily  suc- 
ceed in  acclimatizing  the  camel  by  preparing  himself  for  great 
losses  in  the  beginning. 

When  the  range  on  our  right  terminated,  our  -idew  extended 
over  a  great  expanse  of  country,  from  which  several  mountain 
groups  started  up,  entirely  detached  one  from  the  other,  and 
without  any  connecting  chain,  and  I  sketched  three  of  them, 
which  are  here  represented.     Of  the  names  of  the  first  two  ray 


companions  were  not  quite  sure ;  but  they  all  agreed  in  calling 
the  last  Kilba-Gaya.  In  front  of  us  a  considerable  mountain 
mass  called  Fingting  developed  itself,  and  behind  it  another 
with  the  summits  Ba  and  Yanrogudde.  Keeping  along  the 
plain,  sometimes  over  fine  pasture-grounds,  at  other  times  over 
cultivated  fields,  and  crossing  several  little  streams,  we  at  length 
came  to  a  brook  or  rivulet  of  a  somewhat  larger  size,  which  is 
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said  to  issue  from  Mount  Guri,  toward  the  Boutbeast,  and,  re- 


ceiving another  brook  coming  from  Mount  Dawa,  runs  west- 
ward.* 

Having  here  considered  whether  wc  should  go  on  or  take  up 
our  quarters  in  Mubi,  which  was  close  by,  we  decided  upon  the 
latter,  and  entered  the  place*  But  we  had  to  wait  a  long  while 
in  front  of  the  governor's  house,  and  were  at  length  conducted 
into  quarters  so  insufficient  that  we  preferred  encamping  outside 
the  town,  and  pitched  our  tent  near  a  trcCj  w!iich  promised  to 
afford  us  a  shady  place  during  the  liot  hours  of  the  day.  But 
we  had  scarcely  made  ourselves  comfortable  when  the  govern- 
or's servants  came  and  requested  me  most  urgently  to  come 
into  tlie  town,  promising  us  good  lodgings ;  I  therefore  gave 
way,  and  told  them  that  I  w^ould  go  to  my  promised  quarters 
toward  night.  As  long  as  the  weather  was  dry  the  open  air 
was  much  more  agreeable,  and  I  turned  our  open  encampment 
to  account  by  taking  accurate  angles  of  all  the  summits  around ; 
but  a  storm  in  my  small  and  weak  tent  was  a  very  uncomfort- 
able thing,  and  I  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  good  quarters  for 
the  night. 

♦  I  think  it  firobable  thiil  this  stream  joins  the  Gongola  Gongota,  or  rather,  as 
it  tecniJi^  "  the  river  of  the  Gdngola/'  Giingola  being  most  probably  the  name  of 
a  tribe^  tbfit  pmnll  branch  of  the  Benuwo  which  has  quite  recently  been  discover- 
ed by  Mr,  Vogcl^  and  has  been  crossed  by  bim  at  four  different  points ;  but  I  nm 
not  certain  whether  he  has  also  ascertained  the  point  of  junction  by  actual  ob- 
scnratioTi, 
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In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  almost  tlie 
whole  population  of  the  town  came  out  to  see 
me  and  my  camels,  and  the  governor  him- 
self came  on  horseback,  inviting  me  into  his 
o^vn  house,  when  I  showed  him  my  chronom- 
eter, compass,  and  telescope,  which  created 
immense  excitement,  but  still  greater  was  the 
astonishment  of  those  particukiiy  who  knew 
how  to  read,  at  the  very  small  print  in  ray 
prayer-book*  The  amiable  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  Fulbe  is  their  intelligence  and 
vivacity,  but  they  have  a  great  natural  dis- 
position to  malice,  and  are  not  by  any  means 
so  good-natured  as  the  real  Blacks ;  for  they 
really  are — certainly  more  in  their  character 
than  in  their  color— a  distinct  race  between 
the  Arab  and  Berber  on  the  one  side  and  the 
Negro  stock  on  the  other,  although  I  would 
not  suppose  that  the  ancients  liad  taken  their 
prototype  of  Leuca^thiopes  from  them.  How- 
ever striking  may  be  the  linguistic  indica- 
tions of  a  connection  of  this  tribe  with  the 
Kaffers  of  South  Africa,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  hiatorically  they  have  proceeded 
from  the  west  toward  the  east.  But  of  this 
more  on  another  occasion* 

I  staid  out  till  the  sun  went  down,  and  be- 
fore leaving  my  open  dwelling  sketched  the 
long  range  of  mountains  to  the  east,  together 
with  the  Fingting. 

Between  Mount  Meshila  and  Jlount  Kirya 
a  road  leads  to  the  seats  of  the  Koma. 

The  whole  plain  affords  excellent  pasture, 
and  the  town  itself  is  a  straggling  place  of 
great  extent.  That  part  of  the  governor's 
house  wdiich  he  assigned  to  me  consisted  of 
a  court-yard  with  a  very  spacious  and  cool 
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hut,  having  trvo  doora  or  openings,  and  the  ground-floor  was 
strewn  with  pebbles  instead  of  sand,  which  seems  to  be  the  cus- 
tom here  throughout  the  rainy  season.  My  host  spent  a  great 
part  of  the  evening  in  our  company,  I  made  him  a  i^resent  of 
ten  sheets  of  paper,  which,  as  a  learned  man  in  a  retired  spot 
wlio  had  never  before  seen  so  much  writing  material  together, 
caused  him  a  great  deal  of  delight,  though  he  seemed  to  be  of 
a  sullen  temper.  He  informed  me  tliat  the  Fulbe  settled  here 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Hillega* 

Thursday^  June  I2ih,  Although  the  weather  was  very 
gloomy,  we  set  out  in  the  morning  through  the  rich  grassy 
plain,  which  only  round  the  settlements  was  laid  out  in  culti- 
vated fields  ;  we  crossed  and  recrossed  the  river  of  the  day  be- 
fore, which  keeps  meandering  through  the  plain.  When  we 
reached  the  village  Bagma,  wliich  was  cheerfully  enlivened  by 
a  numerous  herd  of  cattle,  I  was  stmck  with  the  size  and  shape 
*  of  the  huts,  which  testified  to  the  difference  of  the  climate  which 
we  bad  entered  not  less  than  to  the  mode  of  living  of  ihQ  in- 
habitants. Some  of  these  huts  were  from  forty  to  sixty  feet 
long,  about  fifteen  broad,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  high,  narrow- 
ing above  to  a  ridge,  and  thatched  all  over,  no  distinction  being 
made  between  roof  and  wall ;  others  had  a  very  pecuhar  shape, 
consisting  of  three  semicircles. 

The  reason  for  making  the  liuts  so  spacious  is  the  necessity 
of  sheltering  the  cattle,  particularly  young  cattle,  against  the  in- 
clemency  of  the  weather.  Some  of  tliem  were  notliing  better 
than  stables,  while  others  combined  this  distinction  with  that 
of  a  dwelling-house  for  the  owner.  The  village  is  separated 
into  two  quarters  by  the  river,  and  is  inhabited  entirely  by  ilo- 
hamraedans.  The  news  of  a  marvelous  novelty  soon  stirred  up 
the  whole  village,  and  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  all  gath- 
ered round  our  motley  troop,  and  thronged  about  us  in  innocent 
mirth,  and  as  we  proceeded  the  people  came  running  from  the 
distant  fields  to  see  the  wonder ;  but  the  wonder  was  not  my- 
selfi  but  the  camel,  an  animal  which  many  of  them  had  never 
seen,  fifteen  years  having  elapsed  since  one  of  them  had  passed 
along  this  road.     The  chorus  of  shrill  voices,  *'  geloba,  geloba," 
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was  led  hy  two  joimg  waotoQ  PiiUo  gifist  lender  as  azLtdopea* 
and  wearing  nothii^  bvl  m  lig^  apron  of  iti^ed  ootlon  lonmd 
their  loins,  who,  jmnpiiig  aboni  and  laaighiiig  al  tlie  stQjnditjr 

of  these  enormous  animiK  aocoiDpaiiied  us  for  about  two  miles 
along  the  fertile  phdn.  We  paiiBcd  a  Iiod  of  about  tfazee  hmfed- 
red  cattle.  Gradiiall/  the  ooitiiliy  became  ooTered  witb  fbtest« 
with  the  ejcception  of  patdiea  of  dtlnvatcd  groond,  aad  we  en- 
tend  between  those  moontains  wbkb  had  been  daiuig  the  whole 
morning  in  front  of  us ;  here  also  granite  pieTailed,  and  all  the 
monntain^  were  covered  with  underwood. 

About  nine  o^dock  the  path  divided,  and  mj  companions  for 
a  long  time  %irere  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  the  two  they 
should  follow^  Biltama  haTing  some  objection  to  pass  the  night 
in  Mbutudi«  which  he  thought  was  onlj  inhabited  bj  pagans, 
and  preferring  Muglebu,  where  he  had  acquaintances ;  but  at 
lei^glh  the  people  of  A^damawa  carried  their  point,  and  we  chose 
the  weetenimost  road,  which  passes  by  MbutudL  The  wilder- 
ness now  gave  way  to  open  pastures,  and  we  passed  some  corn- 
fields, when  we  came  to  the  farm  of  a  wealthy  PuUo  named  Al- 
kiaOi  who  in  the  midst  of  a  numerous  family  was  leading  here 
thii)  life  of  a  patriarch.  Hearing  that  a  stranger  &om  a  far-dis- 
tuivt  country  was  passing  by,  the  venerable  old  man  came  out 
uf  hia  village  to  sahite  me,  accompanied  by  his  sons,  and  two 
of  tlie  latter,  who  had  evidently  no  idea  of  the  heresy  of  the 
Ohrij*tiuu  religion,  ran  a  long  distance  by  the  side  of  my  horse, 
i\m\  iliil  not  turn  back  till  I  had  given  them  my  blessing. 
Pk^sant  as  was  their  innocent  behavior,  showing  a  spirit  full 
of  couiulence,  I  was  rather  glad  when  they  were  gone*  as  I 
wihIuhI  to  take  some  angles  ot  the  mountains  whidi  appeared 
Hcattm^tHl  through  the  gloomy  plain  on  our  right* 

Atlor  a  while  the  low  chain  of  hills  on  our  let\  was  succeeded 
by  a  rangi^  of  higher  mountains  attached  to  tlie  broad  cone  of 
tho  V'lika.  j\  Uttlo  hetore  we  had  obtained  a  view  of  the  rocky 
u\iumt  ii(  JUnUuiU,  and  wo  now  observed  the  first  gigina  (*'dug- 
bi**  lu  lAUfnldc)  or  vloleb-jmlnu  the  kind  ot  /IffpAwna  which  1 
ImsiK  nlrt^ndy  tKcajiioually  mentioned  as  occurring  in  other  local- 
(tii^ii,  hut  whioh  diitingiuiihest  this  place  in  a  most  characteristic 
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way-  The  ground  was  covered  with  rich  herbage,  from  whicli 
numerous  violets  peeped  forth. 

We  had  now  reached  Mbutudi,  a  village  situated  round  a 
granite  mount  of  about  six  hundred  yarda^  circumference,  and 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet.  It  had  been  a 
considerable  place  before  the  rise  of  the  Fulbcj  encompassing  on 
all  sides  the  mount,  which  had  served  as  a  natural  citadel ;  but 
it  has  been  greatly  reduced,  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred 
huts  altogether  now  remaining;  and  were  it  not  for  the  pictur- 
esque landscape — the  steep  rocky  mount  overgrown  with  trees, 
and  the  slender  deleh-palms  shooting  up  here  and  there,  and 
forming  denser  groups  on  the  southeast  side — it  would  be  a 
most  miserable  place. 

My  companions  were  greatly  astonished  to  find  tliat  since 
they  went  to  Kukawa  some  Fiilbe  families  had  settled  here, 
for  formerly  none  but  native  pagans  lived  in  the  village.  It 
was  therefore  necessary  that  we  should  address  ourselves  to 
this  ruling  class ;  and  after  we  had  waited  some  time  in  the 
shade  of  some  caoutchouc-trees,  a  tall,  extremely  slender  PuUo, 
of  a  very  noble  expression  of  countenance,  and  dressed  in  a 
snow-white  shirt,  made  his  appearance,  and  after  the  usual  ex- 
change of  compliments,  and  due  inquiry  on  the  part  of  my  com- 
panions after  horse,  cattle,  mother,  slaves,  and  family/  conduct- 
ed us  to  a  dwelling  not  far  from  the  eastern  foot  of  the  rock, 
consisting  of  several  small  huts,  with  a  tall  gigina  in  the  mid- 

*  The  Fiilbc  of  A'dam^wa  nre  cspcciaUj  rich  io  compliments,  which,  however, 
have  not  yet  kist  tlieir  real  and  true  mctininp.  Thus  the  general  questions,  **  nam 
h&Mum**  (are  jou  well?),  "jam  wait"  (have  you  slept?),  are  followed  hy  the  spe- 
cial qnestions,  *'  no  yimbe  lira'*  (how  is  the  family  ?),  "  no  inna  liro"  (how  is  the 
landlady?),  *Mo  piichii  miida,"  or  '*  kc'»rri  piichu  mnjdni'*  (Iiow  u  your  horse?), 
**  to  erajo  mada**  (how  is  your  jscrandfathcr  ?),  "  to  machtido  roada"  (!iow  ia  your 
slave  ?),  '*  to  hibe  mada**  (and  your  children  ?),  *'  to  sukabe  mada''  (how  are  yorar 
lads?),  **bibe  habe  majam"  (how  are  the  children  of  your  subjects ?),  *'  korri  nay 
niajam"(how  are  your  cattle?);  aU  of  which,  in  gcncrah  are  answered  with  **8C 
jim."  Between  this  strain  occasionally  a.  question  about  the  news  of  the  world, 
■*to  habbaru  diinia,"  and  with  travelers,  at  least,  a  <iucstiQn  as  to  the  fatigue, 
•*to  chommeri,"  is  inserted.  There  is  still  a  greater  variety  of  complinient«, 
the  form  of  many,  as  used  in  A'damrlwa,  var^rin^  greatly  from  that  nsual  in  other 
coan tries  occupied  by  the  Ftilbe,  and,  of  course,  all  depends  on  the  time  of  the 
day  when  friends  meet. 
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die  of  its  court-yard,  wliich  was  never  deserted  by  some  large 
tirds  of  the  stork  family,  most  probably  some  European  wander- 
ers. However,  it  had  the  disadvantage  of  being  extremely  wet, 
so  that  I  preferred  staying  outside;  and,  going  some  distance 
from  the  huts,  I  laid  myself  down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  where 
the  ground  was  comparatively  dry.  The  weather  had  been 
very  cool  and  cheerless  in  the  morning,  and  I  was  glad  when 
the  sun  at  length  came  forth,  increasing  the  interest  of  the 
landscape^  of  which  the  accompanying  view  may  give  a  slight 
idea.* 

I  here  tried,  for  the  first  time,  the  fmit  of  the  deleh-palm, 
which  was  just  ripe;  but  I  did  not  find  it  worth  the  trouble, 
as  it  really  requires  a  good  deal  of  effort  to  suck  out  the  pulp, 
which  ia  nothing  but  a  very  close  and  coarse  fibrous  tissue,  not 
separating  from  the  large  stone,  and  having  a  mawkish  taste, 
which  soon  grows  disagreeable.  It  can  not  be  at  all  compared 
with  the  banana,  and  still  less  with  the  fruit  of  the  gonda-tiee. 
It  is,  when  full  grown,  from  six  to  eight  inches  long  and  four 
inches  across,  and  of  a  yellowish  brown  color;  the  kernel  is 
about  t%vo  inches  and  a  half  long  and  one  inch  thick.  Howev- 
er, it  is  of  importance  to  the  natives,  and,  like  the  fruit  of  the 
dum-palm,  it  yields  a  good  seasoning  for  some  of  their  simple 
dishes.  They  make  use  of  the  stone  also,  breaking  and  plant- 
ing it  in  the  ground,  when  in  a  few  days  a  blade  shoots  forth 
with  a  very  tender  root,  which  is  eaten  just  like  the  kelingoes; 
this  is  called  *'murrechi"  by  the  Hiiusa  people,  **  bechul"  by 
the  Fulbe,  both  of  whom  use  it  very  extensively.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  the  gigina  or  del^b-palm  is  extremely  partial 
in  its  local  distribution,  and  seems  not  at  all  common  in  A'da- 
mawa,  being,  as  my  companions  observed,  here  confined  to  a 
few  localities,  such  as  Laio  and  Song,  while  in  the  Musgu  coun- 
try it  is,  according  to  my  own  observation,  the  predominant 
tree ;  and,  from  information,  I  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  also 
in  the  southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi,  particularly  in  Soraray 
and  Day.     However,  the  immense  extension  of  this  palm,  which 

*  Unfortunately,  I  had  not  cnci^  enotig)i  to  fimsh  it  in  detail,  so  that  m&ny 
interest! tig  Httlc  features  havo  not  been  expressed. 
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probably  is  nearly  related  to  the  Borassus  JlabelliformiSt* 
through  the  whole  breadth  of  Central  iVfrica,  from  Kordofan  to 
the  Atlantic,  is  of  the  highest  importance. 

While  resting  here  I  received  a  deputation  of  the  heads  of 
families  of  the  Fulbe,  who  behaved  very  decently,  and  were  not 
a  little  excited  by  the  performances  of  my  watch  and  compass- 
I  then  determined  to  ascend  the  rock,  which  commands  and 
characterises  the  village,  although,  being  fully  aware  of  the  de- 
bilitated state  of  my  health,  I  was  somewhat  afraid  of  any  great 
bodily  exertion.  It  was  certably  not  an  easy  task,  as  the  crags 
were  extremely  steep,  but  it  was  well  worth  the  trouble,  although 
the  view  over  an  immense  space  of  country  was  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  the  many  small  trees  and  bushes  which  are  shooting 
out  between  the  granite  blocks. 

After  I  had  finished  taking  angles  I  sat  down  on  this  mag- 
nificent rocky  throne,  and  several  of  the  natives  having  followed 
mc,  I  wrote  from  tbeir  dictation  a  sliort  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  they  called  "  Zdni/*  and  which  I  soon  found  was 
intimately  related  to  that  of  the  Marghl,  These  poor  creatures, 
seeing,  probably  for  the  first  time,  that  a  stranger  took  real  in- 
terest in  them,  were  extremely  delighted  in  bearing  their  words 
pronounced  by  one  whom  they  thought  almost  as  much  above 
them  as  their  god  *Mete,"  and  frequently  corrected  each  other 
when  there  was  a  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The 
rock  became  continually  more  and  more  animated,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  two  young  Fulbe  girls  also,  who  from  the  first  had 
cast  a  kindly  eye  upon  me,  came  jumping  up  to  me,  accompa- 
nied by  an  elder  married  sister.  One  of  these  girls  was  about 
fifteen^  the  other  about  eight  or  nine  years  of  age.  Tliey  were 
decently  dressed  as  Mohamniedans,  in  shiiis  covering  the  bosom, 
while  the  pagans,  although  tliey  had  dressed  for  the  occasion, 
wore  nothing  but  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  passed  between  the 
legs  and  fastened  round  the  loins,  with  a  large  leaf  attached  to 
it  from  behind ;  the  women  were,  besides,  ornamented  with  the 
"kadama,"  which  is  the  same  as  the  segh^um  of  the  Marghi, 

*  Sec  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Berthold  Seeman  in  the  Litmsean  Societ/,  Novem- 
ber IBthj  1856. 
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and  worn  in  the  same  way,  stuck  through  the  under  lip,  but  a 
little  larger.  Their  prevailing  complexion  was  a  jellowish  red, 
like  that  of  the  Margbi,  with  whom,  a  few  centuries  ago,  they 
evidently  formed  one  nation.  Their  worship,  also,  is  nearly 
the  same. 

At  length  I  left  my  elevated  situation,  and  with  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  succeeded  in  getting  down  again ;  but  the  tranquillity 
wliich  I  had  before  enjoyed  was  now  gone,  and  not  a  moment 
was  I  left  aJone,  All  these  poor  creatures  wanted  to  have  my 
blessing ;  and  there  was  particularly  an  old  blacksmith,  who, 
although  he  had  become  a  proselyte  to  Islam,  pestered  me  ex- 
tremely with  his  entreaties  to  benefit  him  by  word  and  prayer. 
They  went  so  far  as  to  do  me  the  honor,  which  I  of  course  de^ 
clined,  of  identifying  me  with  their  god  *^fete,"  who,  they 
thought,  might  have  come  to  spend  a  day  with  them,  to  make 
tliem  tbrget  their  oppression  and  misfortunes.  The  pagans, 
however,  at  length  left  me  when  night  came  on,  but  the  Fulbe 
girls  would  not  go,  or,  if  they  left  me  for  a  moment,  immediately 
returned,  and  so  staid  till  midnight.  The  eldest  of  the  un- 
married girls  made  me  a  direct  proposal  of  marriage,  and  I  con- 
soled her  by  stating  that  I  should  have  been  happy  to  accept 
her  offer  if  it  were  my  intention  to  reside  in  the  country.  The 
manners  of  people  who  live  in  these  retired  spots,  shut  out  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  are  necessarily  very  simple  and  unaffect- 
ed, and  this  poor  girl  had  certainly  reason  to  look  out  for  a 
husband,  as  at  fifteen  she  was  as  far  beyond  her  first  bloom  as 
a  lady  of  twenty-five  in  Europe. 

Friday^  Jime  13M.  Taking  leave  of  these  good  people,  the 
girl  looked  rather  sorrowful  as  I  mounted  my  horse-  We  re- 
sumed our  march  the  following  mornings  first  through  corn- 
fields— the  grain  here  cultivated  being  exclusively  gero,  or  pen- 
nisctum — then  over  rich  and  thinly-wooded  pastures,  having 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  "  Falib6'*  constantly  at  some  distance. 
The  atmosphere  was  extremely  humid,  and  rain-clouds  hung 
upon  the  mountains.  Further  on  the  ground  consisted  entirely 
of  red  loam,  and  was  so  torn  up  by  the  rain  that  we  had  great 
difficulty  and  delay  in  leading  the  camels  round  the  gaps  and 
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ravines.  Dense  iinderwood  now  at  times  prevailed,  and  a  busli 
called  '*baubaw,"  producing  an  edible  fruit,  here  first  fell  under 
my  observation ;  there  was  also  another  bulbous  plant  which  I 
had  not  observed  before.  The  karage  here,  again,  was  very 
common.  Gradually  the  whole  country  became  one  continuous 
wilderness,  with  the  surface  greatly  undulating,  and  almost  hilly ; 
and  here  we  passed  a  slave-villagCj  or  '^  rurade,"  in  ruins,  tlie 
clay  walls  being  all  that  remained. 

The  country  wore  a  more  cheerful  appearance  after  nine 
o'clockj  when  we  entered  on  a  wide  extent  of  cultivated  ground, 
the  crops  standing  beautifully  in  the  fields,  and  the  village  or 
\dllages  of  Segero  appearing  higher  up  on  the  slope  of  the  heights, 
in  a  commanding  situation.  Segero  consists  of  two  villages 
separated  by  a  ravine,  or  hollow  with  a  water-course,  the  north- 
ernmost of  them,  to  which  we  came  first,  being  inhabited  joint- 
ly by  the  conquering  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe  and  the  conquered  one 
of  tlie  Holma,  while  the  southern  village  is  exclusively  occupied 
by  the  ruling  race.  To  this  group  we  directed  our  steps,  pass- 
ing close  by  the  former,  where  I  made  a  hasty  sketch  of  the 
outlines  of  Mount  Holma, 


The  lamido,  or  mayor,  being  absent  at  the  time,  we  dismount- 
ed under  the  public  sliade  in  front  of  his  house  till  a  comfort- 
able spacious  shed  in  the  inner  court-yard  of  his  dwelling  was 
phiced  at  my  disposal ;  and  here  I  began  immediately  to  employ 
Tuy  leisure  hours  in  the  study  of  the  Fulfiikle,  as  I  became  fully 
aware  that  the  knowledge  of  this  language  was  essential  to  my 
plans,  if  I  wished  to  draw  all  possible  advantage  from  my  pro- 
ceedings ;  for  these  simple  people,  who  do  not  travel,  but  re- 
side all  their  life  long  in  their  secluded  homes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  predatory  expeditions  against  the  pagans,  know  no 
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other  language  than  their  own ;  several  of  them,  however,  un- 
derfttand  the  written  Arabic  tolerably  well,  but  are  unable  to 
•peak  it.  Meanwhile,  a  large  basket  full  of  ground-nuts,  in  the 
double  flhcll,  just  as  they  came  from  the  ground,  was  placed  be- 
fore  01 ;  and  after  a  wliile,  tliree  immense  calabashes  of  a  thick 
noup,  or  porridge,  made  of  the  same  material,  were  brought  in 
for  the  refresh  men  t  of  our  whole  troop. 

Ground-nuts  form  here  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of 
I  he  people,  just  in  the  same  proportion  as  potatoes  do  in  Eu- 
ropi%  and  tln^  crops  of  corn  having  failed  the  last  year,  the  peo- 
ple had  very  little  besides.  Ground-nuts,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Mpfciofi  of  them  which  is  called  *'kolche"  in  Kanuri,  and  "bi- 
rljT'  in  l^'ulfulde,  which  wag  the  one  grown  here,  as  it  seems, 
iijtelufiivcly,  1  like  very  muchj  especially  if  roasted,  for  nibbling 
id'irr  ftupper,  or  even  as  a  substitute  for  breakfast  on  the  road, 
l»itt  I  should  not  like  to  subsist  upon  them*  In  fact,  I  was 
Hcwnrly  ub!e  to  swallow  a  few  spoonfuls  of  this  sort  of  porridge, 
whii^h  wiiM  not  seasoned  with  honey;  but  I  must  confess  that 
tht^  Mpoona  wliich  the  people  hei-e  use  for  such  purposes  are 
rat  h«^r  large,  being  something  like  a  scoop,  and  made  like  wise 
i){  a  kind  of  gourd ;  the  half  of  the  Cuenrbita  lagcfiaria  split  in 
I  Wn,  rto  lliat  the  handle  at  the  same  time  forms  a  small  channel, 
/iiid  may  )*e  used  as  a  spout.  Nature  in  these  countries  has 
pfovliind  every  thing;  dishes,  bottles,  and  drinking-vessels  are 
Ifi'owing  on  the  trees,  rice  in  the  forest,  and  the  soil  without  any 
lahnr  prodtU'*'H  grain.  The  porridge  can  certainly  be  made  more 
pnlaliihin  by  i*tia»oning ;  and,  if  boiled  with  milk,  is  by  no  means 
dinagrrnmble,  Tlie  other  kind  of  ground-nut,  the  *'gangala,"  or 
♦•  yt*ikrtr^^u,*'  which  is  far  more  oily,  and  which  I  did  not  see  at 
all  In  A  daniitwa,  I  do  not  like,  though  the  people  used  to  say 
(hnl  il  ii  inneh  more  wholesome  than  the  other  kind.  For  mak- 
M»K  <»ll  il  iw  evldt^ntly  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  I  will  only 
wMi  lh**l  *Mi  lliirt  occasion  I  learned  that  the  Fiilbe  in  this  part 
of  thfi  ontuitry  niiiko  uIho  a  similar  pomdge  of  sesamum,  which 
Hif^V  'mII  **  nini'Hwtri/'  and  even  of  the  habb  el  'aziz,  or  the  gojiya 
(d  lh*i  llihiNii  Mh^  !itdiu  of  the  B6rnu  people.  Sesamum  I  have 
l|Mi|iM;idly  iMiInn  in  Nf^^^rohnid  as  a  posto  or  hasty  pudding,  but 
(llH^lir  III  llin  liirni  of  «  [lorritlge. 
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The  reason  why  the  corn  had  failed  was  that  most  of  the  men 
bad  gone  to  the  war  last  year,  the  turbulent  state  of  tlie  coun- 
try tlius  operating  as  a  great  drawback  upon  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground.  I  must  also  observe  how  peculiarly  the  different 
r^nalities  of  the  soil  in  neighboring  districts  are  adapted  for  dif- 
ferent species  of  grain ;  while  in  Mbuludi,  as  I  said,  millet, 
gerot  ox  PenniseiuiJi  tifp/toideum^  wa.s  cultivated  almost  exclu- 
sively, here  it  was  the  dawa,  "  bairi"  in  Fulfulde,  or  sorghum, 
and  principally  the  red  sort,  or  '*  bairi  boderi." 

Having  restored  our  vital  strength  with  this  famous  pap  of 
^ound-nuts,  and  having  filled  our  pockets,  and  the  nose-bags 
of  the  horses  too,  with  the  remains  of  the  great  basket,  we  set 
but  again  on  our  journey  in  the  afternoon,  for  it  appeared  to  me 
evident  that  none  of  my  companions  was  fond  of  a  strict  ground- 
nut diet,  and  hence  would  rather  risk  a  storm  tlian  a  supper  of 
this  same  disli.  It  had  become  our  general  rule  to  finish  our 
day's  journey  in  the  forenoon,  as  the  tempest  generally  set  in 
in  the  afternoon* 

The  fields  were  well  cultivated,  but  the  corn  on  tlie  more 
elevated  spots  stood  not  more  than  a  foot  high.  The  ground- 
nuts are  cultivated  between  the  com,  the  regular  spaces  which 
are  left  between  each  stalk  being  sufficient  for  growing  a  clus- 
ter of  nuts  under  ground,  just  in  the  same  way  as  beans  are 
cultivated  in  many  parts  of  Negroland.  The  fields  were  beaa- 
lifully  shaded  and  adorned  by  the  butter-tree,  **  toso,"  or,  as  the 
Fiilbe  call  it,  '*karehi,''  in  the  plural  form  **kareji,"  which  was 
here  the  exclusively  predominant  tree,  and,  of  course,  is  greatly 
valued  by  the  natives.  Every  where  the  people  were  busy  in 
the  fields  ;  and  altogether  the  country,  inclosed  by  several  beau- 
tifully-shaped mountain  ranges  and  by  detached  mountains,  pre- 
sented a  most  cheerful  sight,  all  the  patches  of  grass  being  di- 
versified and  embellished  with  a  kind  of  violet-colored  lily. 

We  now  gradually  approached  the  foot  of  Mount  Holma,  be- 
Iiind  which  another  mountain  began  to  rise  into  view,  while  on 
our  left  we  passed  a  small  "nimde''  or  slave-village,  and  then 
entered  a  sort  of  defile.  We  were  greatly  afraid  lest  we  should 
be  punished  for  the  gastronomic  transgression  of  our  traveling 
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rule,  as  a  storm  tlii^eatened  us  from  behind ;  but  wo  had  time 
to  reach  Badaiiijo  in  safety*  Punished,  however,  we  were,  like* 
the  man  who  despised  his  peas ;  for,  instead  of  finding  here  full 
bowls  of  pudding,  we  could  not  even  procure  the  poor  ground- 
nuts ;  and  happy  was  he  who  had  not  neglected  to  fill  his  pock- 
ets from  the  full  basket  in  Segt5ro. 

We  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  buying  a  very  small  quanti- 
ty of  grain  for  the  horses,  so  that  tiiey  came  in  for  a  share  in 
the  remains  of  the  ground-nuta  of  Scgcro ;  and  my  host  espe- 
cially was  such  a  shabby,  inhospitable  fellow,  that  it  was  pain- 
ful to  speak  a  word  to  hinip  However,  it  seemed  that  he  had 
reason  to  complain,  having  been  treated  very  harshly  by  op- 
pressive officers,  and  having  lost  all  his  cattle  by  disease.  Not 
a  drop  of  milk  was  to  be  got  in  tlie  village,  all  the  cattle  having 
died.  The  cattle,  at  least  those  of  the  large  breed,  which  ap- 
parently lias  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  the  Fulhe, 
aeem  not  yet  quite  acclimatized,  and  are  occasionally  decimated 
by  disease, 

Badanijo  is  very  picturesquely  situated  in  a  beautiful,  irregu- 
larly-shaped vaUey,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
which  are  seen  from  the  interior  of  the  village.  The  scarcity 
of  provisions  was  entirely  due  to  the  great  expedition  of  last 
year,  which  had  taken  away  all  hands  from  the  labors  of  the 
field ;  for  the  land  around  here  is  extremely  fertile,  and  at  pres- 
ent, besides  sorghum  or  holcus,  produced  dankali,  or  sweet  po- 
tatoes, goza,  or  yams,  manioc,  and  a  great  quantity  of  gunna,  a 
large  variety  of  calabash  {yuciUea  trilobaia^  Cucurbiia  mcuc^i- 
ma  /).  Badanijo  is  also  interesting  and  important  to  the  eth- 
nologist as  being  the  northernmost  seat  of  the  extensive  tribe 
of  the  Fall  or  Fan,  which,  according  to  the  specimens  of  its 
language  which  I  was  able  to  collect,  is  entirely  distinct  from 
the  tribe  of  the  Batta,  and  their  kinsmen  the  Zani  and  Marghl, 
and  seems  to  have  only  a  remote  affinity  with  the  Wandala  and 
Odmerghii  languages.  At  present  the  village  is  principally,  bul 
not  exclusively,  inhabited  by  the  ruling  race,  and  I  estimated 
the  population  at  about  three  thousand. 

fSaiurday^  June  \Atk.  After  we  Iiad  leflt  the  rich  vegetation 
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which  surrounds  the  village,  we  soon  entered  a  wild  and  Iiilly 
district,  and,  whUe  parsing  over  the  spur  of  a  rocky  eminence 
on  our  left,  observed,  close  to  the  brink  of  the  cliffs  overhanging 
our  heads,  the  huts  of  the  pagan  village  Buggela,  and  heard  the 
voices  of  the  natives,  while  at  some  distance  on  our  right  de- 
tached hills,  all  of  which  seemed  to  consist  of  granite,  rose  from 
the  rugged  and  thickly-wooded  plain.  The  rugged  nature  of 
this  country  increases  the  importance  of  Badamjo  in  a  strateget- 
ical  point  of  view.  The  country  became  continually  more  rocky 
and  rugged,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  narrow  path  leading 
through  the  thick  underwood,  so  that  my  friend,  the  pilgrim 
from  Melle,  who  rode  his  tall  camel,  had  the  greatest  possible 
trouble  to  make  his  way  through ;  however,  I  had  reason  to  ad- 
mire his  dexterity.  All  through  Negroland,  where  so  many  ex- 
tensive tracts  are  covered  with  forest,  traveling  on  earners  back 
is  very  troublesome.  It  was  certainly  very  lucky  for  us  that, 
for  the  last  five  days,  scarcely  any  rain  had  fallen,  otherwise  the 
path  would  have  been  extremely  difficult. 

However,  when  we  readied  the  village  Kurulu,  the  countrj" 
improved,  spreading  out  into  wide  pastures  and  cultivated  fields, 
although  it  remained  hilly  and  rather  rugged;  even  close  to  the 
village  a  lower  range  appeared,  and  granite  masses  projected  ev- 
ery where.  A  short  distance  farther  on  I  sketched  Mount  Ku- 
nilu  and  the  heights  near  it. 


-^^ 
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Several  of  our  party  had  gone  into  the  village,  and  obtained 
some  cold  paste,  made  of  a  peculiar  species  of  sorghum,  of  en- 
tirely  red  color.  This  red  grain,  "ja-nH3awa,"or  "bairi  bod^- 
ri,**  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention,  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  southern  part  of  Negroland  below  the  tenth  degree 
of  latitude,  and  in   some  districts,  as  in  the  Miisgu  country, 
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seems  to  prevail  almost  exclusively ;  but  it  was  at  the  time  new 
to  me,  and  I  found  it  extremelj  nauseous.  The  paste  of  white 
durra,  *'fari  ii  dawa,"  or  '*bairi  dhanneri,"i3  generally  so  well 
cooked  in  A^damawa,  being  foiTned  into  large  toUs  of  tour  inch- 
es in  length,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  thick  in  the  middle, 
that  even  when  cold  it  is  quite  eatable,  and  in  this  state  generally 
formed  my  breakfast  on  the  road ;  for  my  palatable  chebchebe 
from  Kukawa,  like  all  nice  things  in  the  world,  were  soon  gone. 
Gradually  we  entered  another  rugged  wilderness,  from  which 
we  did  not  emerge  till  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock,  when  a  ma- 
rina, or  dyeing  place,  indicated  the  neighborhood  of  a  centre  of 
civilization  unusual  in  this  country*  A  icw  minutes  more,  and 
we  reached  the  northern  village  of  Sarawu,  which  ia  inhabited- 
almost  exclusively  by  Bomu  people,  and  is  therefore  called  Sa- 
rd wu  Berebere.  On  the  side  from  which  we  arrived  the  village 
is  open,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  thickly  inhabited,  but  farther 
to  the  south  the  population  is  denser.  Having  halted  some 
time 'on  a  small  open  space  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  in  the 
shade  of  a  small  terebinth,  we  were  conducted  into  very  excel- 
lent quarters,  which  seem  to  deserve  a  short  description. 

It  was  a  group  of  three  huts,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  a  very  spacious  outer 
yard,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  light 
fence  of  corn-stalks.     The  huts  consist- 
l©**  jfSaS^    ^  ^^  ^^^^  walls,  with  a  thatclied  roof  of 

very  finished  workmanship,  and  were 
joined  together  by  clay  walls.  The 
most  spacious  of  these  huts  (a),  of  about 
twelve  feet  in  diameter,  formed  the  en- 
trance-hall and  the  parlor,  being  furnished  with  two  doors  or 
openings,  one  on  the  side  of  the  outer,  and  the  other  on  the  side 
of  the  inner  court-yard,  from  which  the  two  other  huts  {b  and 
c),  destined  for  the  women,  had  their  only  access.  The  outer 
opening  or  door  of  the  chief  hut  («),  although  rather  small  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas,  was  very  large  considering  tlie  general  cus- 
tom of  tlie  country,  measuring  three  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  and 
sixteen  inches  in  the  widest  part,  its  form  being  that  of  an  egg. 
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In  tliia  hut  fliere  was  only  one  very  large  couch,  measuring 
seven  feet  and  a  half  in  length  by  five  in  width,  and  raised  three 
feet  above  tlie  floor,  made  of  clay  over  a  frame  of  wood,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  door,  where  the  landlord  used  to  receive  his 
guests,  the  remaining  part  of  the  hut  being  empty,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a  good  many  people.  Between  the  conch  and  the 
door  there  was  a  fire-place,  or  fiigodi,  or  fugo  kannnram  in  Ka- 
nuri,  **hobbunirde^'in  Fulfuldc,  Ibrnied  by  three  stones  of  the 
same  size.  Of  this  airy  room  I  myself  took  possession,  spread- 
ing my  carpet  upon  the  raised  platform,  while  the  m'allem,  my 
servants,  and  whosoever  paid  me  a  visit,  found  a  place  on  the 
floor*  The  wall,  which  was  rather  thicker  than  usual,  was  all 
colored  with  a  reddish-brown  tint,  and  upon  this  ground  several 
objects  had  been  so  nnartistically  delineated  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  wooden  tablets,  "alio,'*  such  as  the  boys  here  use  in 
learning  to  write,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were  in- 
tended  for- 

Tlie  hut  opposite  the  parlor  (//),  which  was  Broaller  than  (a), 
but  larger  than  (t:),  seemed  intended  for  the  ordinary  dwelling 
of  the  landlady,  being  ornamented  in  the  background  with  the 
"gangar/'  as  it  is  called  in  Kanuri,  "  nanne"  in  FulfuMe,  a 
raised  platform  or  sideboard  for  the  cooking  utensils  ;  here  four 
large-sized  new  jars  were  placed,  as  in  battle  array,  surmounted 
by  smaller  ones.  With  regard  to  the  other  arrangements  the 
two  huts  were  of  similar  construction,  having  on  eacli  side  a 
couch,  one  for  the  man  and  the  other  for  his  wife*  In  both  the 
woman's  couch  was  the  better  one,  being  foi*med  of  clay  on  a 
wooden  frame,  and  well  protected  from  prying  eyes  by  a  thin 
clay  wall  about  five  feet  high,  and  handsomely  ornamented  in 
the  following  way :  running  not  only  along  the  side  of  the  door, 
but  inclosing  also  half  of  the  other  side,  it  excluded  all  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  while  the  man's  couch,  which  was  less  regular 
and  comfortable,  reached  to  the  very  border  of  the  door,  and  on 
this  side  had  the  protection  only  of  a  thin  clay  wall  without  or^ 
naments.  With  the  privacy  thus  attained,  the  size  of  the  doors 
was  in  entire  harmony,  being  of  an  oval  shape,  and  very  small, 
particularly  in  (c),  measuring  only  about  two  feet  in  height  and 
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ten  inches  in  ^idth,  a  size  which  I  am  afraid  would  refose  a  pas* 
sage  to  many  a  European  lady ;  indeed,  it  might  seem  rather 
intended  to  keep  a  married  lady  within  doors  after  she  had  first 
contrived  to  get  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  scanty  Ught  falling  into  the  interior  of 
the  hut  through  the  narrow  doorway,  it  was  also  painted,  (c)  in 
tiis  respect  surpassing  its  sister  hut  in  the  harmony  of  its  col- 
ors, which  formed  broad  alternate  hands  of  white  and  brown, 
and  gave  the  whole  a  very  stately  and  finished  character.  The 
whole  arrangement  of  these  two  huts  bore  distinct  testimony  to 
a  greatly  developed  sense  of  domestic  comfort. 

In  the  wall  of  the  court-yard,  between  (5)  and  (f),  there  was 
a  small  back  door,  raised  above  the  ground,  and  of  diminutive 
size  (y ),  apparently  intended  for  admitting  female  visitors  with- 
out obliging  them  to  pass,  through  the  parlor,  and  at  the  same 
time  showing  much  confidence  in  the  discretion  of  the  female  de- 
partment. In  the  court- yard  were  two  large-sized  jars,  {g)  the 
larger  one  being  the  bazani  or  corn-jar,  and  the  smaller  {d)  the 
g^bam  or  water-jar.  In  the  comers  formed  between  the  hut  (a) 
and  the  wall  of  the  court-yard,  was  the  "  fugodi/'  or  kitchen,  on 
a  small  scale. 

Tlie  liousc  belonged  to  a  private  man,  who  was  absent  at  the 
time.  From  the  outer  court-yard,  which,  as  I  have  observed, 
was  spacious,  and  fenced  only  with  corn-stalks,  there  was  an  in- 
teresting panorama  over  a  great  extent  to  the  south,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  take  a  great  many  angles.  From  this  place,  also,  I 
made  the  following  sketch  of  a  cone  which  seemed  to  me  very 
rii*;tureflfjuo,  but  the  exact  name  of  which  I  could  not  learn. 

Hariwu  is  the  roost  elevated  place  on  the  latter  part  of  this 
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route,  altliougli  the  highest  point  of  the  water-partition,  between 
the  basin  of  the  Tsad  and  that  of  the  so-called  Niger,  as  I  stated 
before,  seems  to  be  at  tlie  pass  north  of  U^ba*  The  diffci-cnce 
between  the  state  of  the  corn  here  and  in  Miibi  and  thereabout 
was  very  remarkable.  The  crop  stood  here  scarcely  a  few  inch- 
es above  the  ground,*  The  soil,  also,  around  the  j^lace  is  not 
rich,  the  mould  being  thin  npon  the  surface  of  the  granite,  which 
in  many  places  lies  bare.  The  situation  of  Sarawu  is  very  im- 
portant on  account  of  its  being  the  point  where  the  road  from 
Logon  and  all  the  northeastern  part  of  iVdaniawa,  which  in- 
cludes some  very  considerable  centres  of  industry  and  commerce 
— ^particularly  Fatawel,  the  enirejjoi  of  all  the  ivory  trade  in 
these  quarters — joins  the  direct  road  from  Kukawa  to  the  capi- 
tal. Cotton  is  cultivated  here  to  some  extent.  /Vdamawa  is 
a  promising  country  of  colonies. 

Sarawu,  too,  was  suffering  from  dearth  from  the  same  reason 
which  I  have  explained  above ;  the  second  crop,  which  is  des- 
tined to  provide  for  the  last  and  most  pressing  period,  while  the 
new  crop  is  ripening,  not  having  been  sown  at  all  last  year  on 
account  of  the  expedition,  so  that  we  had  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  necessary  corn  for  our  five  horses.  It  would,  how- 
ever, liave  been  very  easy  for  me  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
if  I  had  demanded  a  small  fee  for  my  medical  assistance,  as  I 
had  a  good  many  patients  who  came  to  me  for  remedies ;  but 
this  I  refrained  from  doing,  I  had  here  some  very  singular 
cases,  which  rather  exceeded  my  skill ;  and,  among  others,  there 
was  a  woman  who  had  gone  with  child  full  two  years,  witliout 
any  effort  on  the  part  of  her  imaginary  offspring  to  come  forth, 

*  I  made  some  obscnatioris  with  the  boiling^water  in  strum  en  t  on  tliis  road, 
but,  un fortunate  1)^,  mj  thennometers  for  thiB  parpose  were  entirelv  ont  of  order. 
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and  who  came  to  me  with  full  confidence  that  the  far-famed 
stranger  would  be  able  to  help  her  to  motherhood.  Among  the 
people  who  visited  me  there  was  also  a  T<?bii,  or  rather  Teda, 
who  in  his  mercantile  rambles  had  penetrated  to  this  spot ;  in- 
deed^  these  people  are  very  enterprising,  but  in  general  their 
journeys  lie  more  in  the  direction  of  Wandald,  where  they  dis- 
pose of  a  great  quantity  of  glass  beads.  This  man  had  resided 
here  some  time,  but  was  not  able  to  give  me  much  information.* 
He,  however,  excited  my  curiosity  with  regard  to  two  wliite 
women,  whom  I  was  to  see  in  Tola,  brought  there  from  the 
southern  regions  of  A^damawa,  and  who,  he  assured  me,  were 
at  least  as  white  as  myself.  But,  after  ail,  this  was  not  saying 
much,  for  my  arms  and  face  at  that  time  were  certainly  some 
shades  darker  than  the  darkest  Spaniard  or  Italian,  I  had 
heard  already  several  people  speak  of  these  women,  and  the  na- 
tives had  almost  made  them  the  subject  of  a  romance,  spread- 
ing the  rumor  that  my  object  in  going  to  Yola  was  to  get  a 
white  female  companion.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  about 
a  tribe  of  lighter  color  than  usual  in  the  interior,  not  far  from 
the  coast  of  the  Cameroons,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  fact»  My  short  and  uncomfortable  stay  in  the  capital  of 
A'damawa  deprived  me  of  the  opportunity  of  deciding  with  re- 
gard to  the  exact  shade  of  these  people's  complexion,  but  I  think 
it  is  a  yellowish  brown. 

Sunday^  June  15ik.  Having  been  busy  in  the  morning  writ- 
ing Fulfulde,  I  mounted  my  horse  about  ten  o'clock,  accompa- 
nied by  Bfllama  and  Bu-S'ad,  in  order  to  visit  the  market, 
which  is  held  every  Thursday  and  Sunday  on  a  little  eminence 
at  some  distance  from  the  Bornti  village,  and  close  to  the  S,E. 
aide  of  Sardwu  Fulfulde,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a  ra\ane. 
The  market  was  furnished  with  thirty-five  stalls  made  of  bushes 
and  mats,  and  was  rather  poorly  attended.  However,  it  must 
be  taken  into  consideration  that,  diu*ing  the  season  of  field-la- 


*  Tlie  only  thing  which  I  learned  from  him  wns  tlint  there  is  a  Wnapc  cjincd 
Zum,  inhabited  hy  Fiilhe^  nunr  Holma,  and  al>oiit  Imlf  n  day's  journey  from  Sa- 
xkwviy  situated  on  a  level  tract  of  country ;  and  a.  Utile  to  the  west  from  it  another 
place,  calk-d  Diibd,  also  inhahited  hy  FiilW. 
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bors,  all  markets  in  Negroland  are  much  less  considerable  than 
at  other  Beasona  of  the  yean  There  were  a  good  many  head 
of  cattle  for  sale,  wliile  two  oxen  were  slaughtered  for  provision, 
to  be  cut  up  and  sold  in  small  parcels.  The  chief  articles  be- 
sides were  ground-nuts,  butter,  a  small  quantity  of  rice,  salt,  and 
soap.  Soap,  indeed,  is  a  very  important  article  in  any  country 
inhabited  by  Fulbe,  and  it  is  prepared  in  every  liouscliold; 
while  very  often,  even  in  large  places  inhabited  by  other  tribes, 
it  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  this  article  so  essential  for  clean- 
liness. No  native  grain  of  any  kind  was  in  the  market— a 
proof  of  the  great  dearth  which  prevailed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, A  few  turkedi  were  to  be  seen ;  and  I  myself  introduced 
a  specimen  of  this  article,  in  order  to  obtain  the  currency  of  the 
country  for  buying  smaU  matters  of  necessity. 

Tlie  standard  of  the  market  is  the  native  cotton,  woven,  as  it 
is  all  over  Negroland,  in  narrow  strips  called  *'Ieppi,"  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  quarter  in  width,  though  this  varies  greatly. 
Shells  ('*  kurdi"  or  **  chede")  have  no  currency.  The  smallest 
mciasure  of  cotton  is  the  *'naBande,"  measuring  ten  "dr'a"  or 
''fondude"  {sing.  '*f6ndukr'),  equal  to  four  fathoms,  "kamc*' 
or  "nandude"*  (shig,  "  nanduki''*).  Seven  nanande  make  one 
'*  ddra" — meaning  a  small  shirt  of  extremely  coarse  workman- 
ship, and  scarcely  to  be  used  far  dress ;  and  from  two  to  five 
dora  make  one  thob  or  "gaffiil6ul"t  of  variable  size  and  quaU- 
ijm  The  turkedi  which  1  introduced  into  the  market,  and 
which  I  had  bought  in  Kano  for  1800  knrdi,  was  sold  for  a 
price  equivalent  to  2500  shells,  which  certainly  is  not  a  great 
profit,  considering  the  danger  of  the  road.  However,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  what  I  bought  for  1800  a  native  cci'tain- 
ly  would  have  got  for  1600,  and  would  perhaps  have  sold  for 
2800  or  more. 

Having  caused  some  disturbance  to  the  usnal  quiet  course  of 
business  in  the  market,  I  left  Bu-S'ad  behind  me  to  buy  some 

*  This  is  tlie  origin  of  tlie  word  nauaude^  which  is  a  corruption  from  **  uai 
ndndiidi" — four  ftithoms. 

t  "Gaffalenr'  is  a  provincinliBm  only  used  hy  the  Fiilhe  of  Fiimbinli,  and  not 
understood  cither  in  Kebbi  or  ia  Maaena,  where  "  toggdrc"  is  the  common  ex 
press  ion. 
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articles  which  we  wanted,  and  proceeded  with  my  kaahclla  to- 
ward the  ravine,  and,  ascending  the  opposite  bank,  entered  the 
straggling  quarter  of  the  Fulbe,  which,  in  a  very  remarkable 
manner,  is  adorned  with  a  single  specimen  of  the  charming  gon- 
da-tree,  or  ''dukuje"  (the  Cariea  papaya)^  and  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  gigiiia  or  dugbi,  the  Ui/pAwna  whieli  I  have  fre- 
quently mentioned ;  at  all  events,  not  more  than  these  two 
specimens  are  seen  rearing  their  tapering  forms  abo%'e  the  huts 
and  fences.  Then  we  directed  our  steps  toward  the  dwelling 
of  the  governor,  wliich  impressed  me  by  its  magnificence,  when 
compared  with  the  meanness  of  the  cottages  around.  A  very 
spacious  oblong  yard,  surrounded  with  a  high  clay  wall,  encir- 
cled several  apartments,  the  entrance  being  formed  by  a  round 
cool  hut  of  about  twenty-five  feet  diameter,  the  clay  walls  of 
which,  from  the  ground  to  the  border  of  the  thatched  roof,  meas- 
ured about  ten  feet  in  height,  and  had  two  square  doors  of 
about  eight  feet  in  height,  one  toward  the  street,  and  the  other 
on  the  inside — altogether  a  splendid  place  in  the  hot  season. 
Here,  too,  the  floor  was  at  present  thickly  strewn  with  pebbles. 
But  the  master  of  this  noble  mansion  was  an  unhappy  blind 
man,  who,  leaning  upon  the  shoulders  of  liis  servants,  was  led 
into  the  room  by  a  m*allem  or  modibo,  one  of  the  finest  men  I 
have  seen  in  the  country,  and  more  like  a  European  tiian  a  na- 
tive of  Negroland,  tall  and  broad-shouldered,  and  remarkably 
amiable  and  benevolent.  The  governor  himself,  also,  was  re- 
markably tall  and  robust  for  a  Piillo.  The  modibo,  who  spoke 
Arabic  tolerably  well,  and  officiated  as  interpreter,  had  heard  a 
good  deal  about  mc,  and  was  most  anxious  to  see  those  curious 
instruments  which  had  been  described  to  him;  and,  as  I  wore 
the  chronometer  and  compass  constantly  attached  to  my  waist, 
I  was  able  to  satisfy  his  curiosity,  which,  in  so  learned  a  man, 
was  less  vain  and  more  interesting  than  usuah  But  the  pocr 
blind  governor  felt  rather  uneasy  because  he  could  not  see  these 
wonders  with  his  own  eyes,  and  endeavored  to  indemnity  him- 
self by  listening  to  the  ticking  of  the  watch,  and  by  touching 
the  compass.  But  he  was  more  disappointed  still  when  I  de- 
clared that  I  was  unable  to  restore  his  sight,  which,  after  all  the 
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stories  he  had  heard  about  me,  he  had  thought  me  capable  of 
doing;  and  I  could  only  console  him  by  begging  him  to  trust 
in  ^' Jaumirawo"  (the  Lord  on  High).  As,  on  setting  out,  I  did 
not  know  that  we  were  going  to  pay  our  respects  to  this  man, 
I  had  no  present  to  offer  him  except  a  pair  of  English  scissors, 
and  these,  of  course,  in  his  blindness,  he  was  unable  to  value, 
though  his  companion  found  out  immediately  how  excellent  they 
were  for  cutting  paper.  The  governor  is  far  superior  in  power 
to  his  neighbors,  and,  besides  Sarawu,  Kuriindel  or  Koniln  and 
Bingel  are  subject  to  his  government. 

While  recrossing  the  ravine  on  my  return  to  Sarawu  Bere- 
bere,  I  observed  with  great  delight  a  spring  of  water  babbling 
up  from  the  soil,  and  forming  a  small  pond — quite  a  new  spec- 
tacle for  me.  After  I  had  returned  to  my  quarters  I  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  a  great  bargain  in  cloves,  which  I  now 
found  out  were  the  only  article  in  request  Ijere,  The  Bornu. 
women  seemed  amazingly  fond  of  ihem,  and  sold  the  nanande 
of  leppi  for  thirty  cloves,  when,  seeing  that  they  were  very  eager 
to  buy,  I  raised  the  price  of  my  merchandise,  offering  only  twen- 
ty-five. I  had  also  the  luck  to  buy  several  fowls  and  sufficient 
corn  for  three  horses  with  a  pair  of  scissors ;  and  as  my  m'al- 
lem  Katuri  had  several  old  female  friends  in  the  village  who 
sent  him  presents,  we  all  had  plenty  to  eat  that  day.  But,  nev- 
ertheless, my  old  friend  the  m'allem  was  not  content,  but,  in  the 
consciousness  of  his  own  merits,  picked  a  quarrel  with  me  be- 
cause I  refiised  to  write  charms  for  the  people,  while  they  all 
came  to  me  as  to  the  wisest  of  our  party;  and,  had  I  done  so, 
we  might  all  have  lived  in  the  greatest  luxury  and  abundance. 

In  the  evening,  while  a  storm  was  raging  outside,  Billamn 
gave  me  a  list  of  the  most  important  persons  in  the  capital  of 
the  country  which  we  were  now  fast  approaching.  Slohammed 
Lowehthe  son  of  ll'allem  A'dama,  has  several  full-grown  broth- 
ers, who  all  figure  occasionally  as  leaders  of  great  expeditions, 
and  also  others  of  more  tender  age.  Tlie  eldest  of  these  is  Bu- 
Bakr  (generally  called  iPallem  Biigeri),  who  last  year  conducted 
the  great  expedition  toward  the  north;  next  follows  Aijo;  then 
irallem  Mansur,  a  man  whom  Billama  represented  to  me  as  of 
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lost  the  preceding  dnj;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  desired  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  and  to  pay  my  respects  to  a  person  whom  every 
one  praised  for  his  excellent  qualities.  I  therefore  sent  forward 
the  camels  with  the  men  on  foot,  while  I  myself  entered  the 
\^llage  with  the  liorsemen.  Crossing  a  densely-inhabited  quar- 
ter, we  found  the  m'allem  sitting  under  a  tree  in  his  court-yard, 
a  venerable  and  benevolent-looting  old  man,  in  a  threadbare 
blue  shirt  and  a  green  *'baki-n-zaki,"  We  had  scarcely  paid 
our  respects  to  him,  and  he  had  asked  a  few  general  questions 
in  Arabic,  when  an  Arab  adventurer  from  Jedda,  with  the  title 
of  sherif,  wlio  had  roved  a  good  deal  about  the  world,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  very  inquisitive  to  know  the  motives  w^hich 
had  carried  me  into  this  remote  country ;  and  Bii-S'ad  thought 
it  prudent  to  pique  his  curiosity  by  telling  him  that  we  had 
come  to  search  for  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  mountains.  Old 
M'alleni  Dalili  soon  after  began  to  express  himself  to  the  effect 
that  he  should  feel  oflended  if  I  would  not  stay  with  him  till 
the  afternoon  ;  and  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  send  for  the  cam- 
els, which  had  already  gone  on  a  good  way. 

A  rather  indifferent  lodging  being  assigned  to  me,  I  took  pos- 
session of  the  shade  of  a  rimi  or  bentehi — ^the  bentang-tree  of 
JIungo  Park  {Eriodendron  Gtdneiise)^  of  rather  small  size,  and 
there  tried  to  resign  myself  quietly  to  the  loss  of  another  day, 
while  in  truth  I  burned  wnth  impatience  to  see  the  river,  which 
was  the  first  and  most  important  object  of  my  journey.  How- 
ever, my  quarters  soon  became  more  interesting  to  me,  as  I  ob- 
served here  several  peculiarities  of  arrangement,  whicli,  while 
they  were  quite  new  to  roe,  were  most  characteristic  of  the  equa- 
torial regions  which  I  was  approaching ;   for  while  in  Bomu 
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and  Hausa  it  is  the  general  custom  to  expose  the  horses,  even 
very  fine  ones,  to  all  changes  of  the  weather — which,  on  the 
whole,  are  not  very  great— in  tliese  regions,  where  the  wet  sea- 
son IS  of  far  longer  duration  and  the  rains  much  heavier,  it  is 
not  prudent  to  lextve  the  animals  unsheltered^  and  stables  are 
built  for  them  on  purpose,  round  spacious  huts  with  unusually 
high  clay  walls ;  these  are  called  '*  debbim"  by  the  Fulbe  of 
A'damawa,  from  the  Ildusan^^ord  "  debbi."  Even  for  the  cattle 
there  was  here  a  stable,  but  more  airy,  consisting  only  of  a 
thatched  roof  supported  by  thick  poles,  and  inclosed  with  a 
fence  of  thorny  bushes. 

The  vegetation  in  the  place  was  very  rich,  and  an  experi- 
enced botanist  might  have  found  many  new  species  of  plants, 
while  to  me  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  was  tlie  quantity 
of  I\dma  Christi  scattered  about  the  place,  a  single  specimen 
of  the  gonda-tree,  and  the  first  specimen  of  a  remarkable  plant 
whicli  I  had  not  observed  before  on  ray  travels — a  smooth,  soft 
stem,  about  ten  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  shooting  up  to 
a  height  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  but  drawn  downward  and  in- 
clined by  the  weight  and  size  of  its  leaves,  which  measured  six 
feet  in  length  and  about  twenty  inches  in  breadth.  The  Hausa 
people  gave  it  the  name  *'al!eluba,^'  a  name  generally  given  to 
quite  a  different  tree,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  speaking  of 
Kand.  The  plant  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Musa^  or  ba- 
nana ;  fmits  or  flowers  it  had  none  at  present. 

I  had  been  roving  about  for  some  time  when  the  slierlf,  whom 
I  mentioned  above,  came  to  pay  me  a  visit,  when  I  learned 
that  he  had  come  to  this  place  by  way  of  Waday  and  Logon, 
and  that  he  had  been  staying  here  already  twenty  days,  being 
engaged  in  building  a  warm  bath  for  the  m'allem,  as  he  had 
also  done  for  the  Sultan  of  Waday. 

The  reader  sees  that  these  wandering  Arabs  are  introducing 
civilization  into  the  very  heart  of  tliis  continent,  and  it  would 
not  be  amiss  if  they  could  all  boast  of  sucli  accomplishments; 
but  this  rarely  happens.  Even  this  very  man  was  a  remarka- 
ble example  of  those  saintly  adventurers  so  frequently  met  with 
in  Negroland,  but  who  begin  to  tire  out  the  patience  of  the  more 
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eulightened  princes  of  the  country.  He  brought  me  a  lump  of 
native  home-made  soap,  with  which,  as  he  said,  I  might  "  wash 
my  clothes,  as  I  came  from  the  dirty,  maple^s  country  of  Bor- 
nu."  This  present  was  not  ill-selected,  although  I  hope  that 
the  reader  will  not  thence  conclude  that  1  was  particularly  dirty, 
at  least  not  more  so  than  an  African  traveler  might  be  fairly 
expected  to  be.  I  had  kid  in  a  good  store  of  cloves,  which,  as 
I  have  had  ah^ady  occasion  to  mention,  are  highly  esteemed 
here,  so  I  made  him  very  happy  by  giving  him  about  Iialf  a 
pound  weight  of  them. 

More  interesting,  however,  to  me  than  the  visit  of  this  wan- 
dering son  of  the  East  was  the  visit  of  two  young  native  noble- 
men,  sons  of  the  Ardo  Jidda,  to  whom  belongs  the  country  be-^ 
tween  Segur  and  Wandala  or  M6ndara,  and  the  younger  of 
whom  was  a  remarkably  handsome  man,  of  slender  form,  liglit 
complexion,  and  a  most  agreeable  expression  of  cotintenance. 
This,  however,  is  a  remark  which  I  have  often  made  on  my 
travels,  that  the  males  among  the  Fulbe  are  very  handsome  till 
they  reach  tlie  age  of  about  twenty  years,  when  they  gradually 
assume  an  apish  expression  of  countenance,  which  entirely  spoils 
the  really  Circassian  features  which  they  have  in  early  liie*  As 
for  the  females,  they  preserve  their  beauty  much  longer,  WhUe 
these  young  men  were  giving  unrestrained  vent  to  their  admi- 
ration of  my  things,  the  old  m^allem  came  with  a  numerous 
suite  of  attendants,  whereupon  they  drew  shyly  back  and  sat 
silently  at  a  distance.  In  this  part  of  the  world  there  is  a  great 
respect  for  age. 

Tlie  m*al!em  and  his  companions  were  not  only  astonished  at 
my  instruments,  but  manifested  much  curiosity  about  the  map 
of  Africa  which  I  unfolded  before  their  eyes,  being  greatly  struck 
by  the  extent  of  the  continent  toward  the  south,  of  whicfi  they 
had  pre\dously  no  idea.  I  shall  show  in  another  part  of  this 
work  how  far  the  Fulbe  have  become  acquainted  with  the  re- 
gions about  the  equator,  and  how  a  faint  rumor  of  the  strong 
pagan  kingdom  of  Muropuwe  has  spread  over  the  kingdoms  of 
North  Central  Africa,  Their  esteem  for  me  increased  when  1 
showed  them  my  little  prayer-book,  which  I  wore  in  a  red  case 
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slung  round  my  shoulders,  just  as  they  wear  their  Kuran ;  in- 
deed, a  Christian  can  never  be  raore  sure  of  acquiring  the  esteem 
of  a  Moslim — at  least  of  a  learned  one — than  when  he  shows 
himself  impressed  with  the  sentiments  of  his  religion ;  but  he 
must  not  be  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic,  nor  broach  doctrines 
which  seem  to  deny  the  unity  of  God,  He  took  great  delight 
in  hearing  a  psalm  of  the  well-known  '*  nebi  Daud"  (David) 
read  in  English.  He,  as  well  as  almost  all  his  companions, 
spoke  Arabic ;  for,  as  Sarawu  Bereber^  is  a  colony  of  Bomu 
people,  Belem  is  a  pure  Arabic  colony,  that  is  to  say,  a  colony 
of  the  Saiaraaf,  a  tribe  widely  scattered  over  Bornu  and  Waday* 
irallem  O'ro,  or,  as  he  is  popularly  called,  on  account  of  bis 
humility  and  devoutness,  M'allem  Dalili,  was  bom  in  Waday, 
but  settled  in  Bornu,  from  whence,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest 
of  the  country  by  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata  (in  the  year  1808),  he 
fled,  to  avoid  famine  and  oppression,  like  so  many  other  unfor- 
tunate inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  and  founded  a  village  in 
this  promising  region.  Tliia  is  the  country  tor  colonies,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  a  colony  of  liberated  slaves  of  Sierra  Leone 
might  not  be  advantageously  established  here.  All  these  peo- 
ple wear  indigo-colored  shirts,  and  in  this  manner,  even  by  their 
dress,  are  distinguished  from  the  Fiilbe.  They  are  tolerated 
and  protected,  although  a  Piillo  head  man  has  his  residence 
here,  besides  the  m*  all  em. 

We  were  to  start  in  the  afternoon,  but  my  stupid  Fezzani 
servant,  Mohammed  ben  Habib,  had  ahnost  killed  himself  with 
eating  immoderately  of  ground-nuts,  and  was  so  seriously  ill 
that  I  was  reduced  to  the  alternative  either  of  leaving  him  be- 
hind or  waiting  for  him.  Choosing  the  latter,  I  made  a  day  of 
feasting  for  the  whole  of  mj  little  company,  the  ni'allem  send- 
ing me  a  goat  for  my  people,  a  couple  of  fowls  for  myself,  and 
com  lor  my  horses,  besides  which  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  buy 
a  supply  of  rice.  In  consideration  of  his  hospitable  treatment, 
I  sent  the  old  m'allem  a  bit  of  camphor  and  a  parcel  of  cloves. 
Camphor  is  a  most  precious  thing  in  tliese  regions,  and  highly 
esteemed  by  the  nobler  classes,  and  I  can  not  too  strongly  rec- 
ommend a  traveler  to  provide  himself  with  a  supply  of  it     It 
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is  obviona  that  a  small  qtiantity,  if  well  kept,  will  last  him  a 
long  time.  He  may  find  aa  opportunity  of  laying  a  man  of  lirst- 
rate  importance  under  lasting  obligations  by  a  present  of  a  small 
piece  of  camphor, 

Tuesday^  June  11th,  We  at  length  set  out  to  continue  our 
journey.  The  morning  was  beautifully  ftesh  and  cool  after  the 
last  night's  storm,  the  sky  was  dear,  and  the  country  open  and 
pleasant.  A  fine  grassy  plain,  with  many  patches  of  cultivated 
ground,  extended  on  our  right  to  the  very  foot  of  Slount  Koiikel, 
which,  as  I  now  saw,  is  eonnected  by  a  lower  ridge  with  JMount 
Holraa.  We  passed  the  ruins  of  the  Tillage  Bingel,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  had  transfciTed  their  settlement  nearer  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  Then  followed  forest,  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  corn-fieldsp  My  friends,  the  young  sons  of  Ardo 
Jidda,  accompanied  me  for  full  two  hours  on  horseback,  when 
they  bade  me  a  friendly  farewell,  receiving  each  of  them,  to  liis 
great  delight,  a  stone-set  ring,  which  I  begged  them  to  present 
to  their  ladies  as  a  memorial  of  the  Christian  traveler.  I  now 
learned  that  the  young  men  were  already  mixing  in  politics ; 
the  younger  brother,  who  was  much  the  handsomer,  and  seemed 
to  be  also  the  more  intelligent  of  the  two,  had,  till  recently,  ad- 
ministered the  government  of  his  blind  father's  province,  but  had 
been  deposed  on  account  of  his  friendly  disposition  toward 
Wandala,  having  married  a  princess  of  that  country,  and  the 
management  of  affairs  had  been  transferred  to  his  elder  brother. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  alternately  succeeded  each  oth- 
er ;  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  we  passed,  on  our  left,  a  small 
"nimde,''  or  slave-village,  with  ground-nuts  and  holcus  in  the 
fields,  and  most  luxuriant  pasture  all  around.  The  country  ev- 
idently sloped  southward,  and  at  a  little  distance  beyond  the 
village  I  observed  the  first  water-course,  running  decidedly  in 
that  direction ;  on  its  banks  the  com  stood  already  four  feet 
high.  The  country  now  became  quite  open  to  the  east  and 
south,  and  every  thing  indicated  that  we  were  approaching  the 
great  artery  of  tlie  country  which  I  was  so  anxious  to  behold. 
In  the  distance  to  the  west  a  range  of  low  hills  was  still  ob- 
servable, but  was  graduidly  receding*     About  ten  o'clock  we 
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passed  the  site  of  a  straggling  but  deserted  village,  called  Mela- 
go,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  likewise  exchanged  tiieir  dwell- 
ing-place in  this  low,  level  conn  try  for  a  more  healthy  one  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  where  there  is  another  village  called 
Kofa,  homonymous  with  that  in  the  Margin  country ;  for  this 
district  belongs  to  the  country  of  the  Batta,  a  numerous  tribe 
nearly  related,  as  I  have  stated  above,  to  the  Marghi,  All  the 
ruins  of  the  dwellings  in  Melago  were  of  clay,  and  the  rumbu 
or  rumbuje— the  stacks  of  coru^ — were  of  a  peculiar  description ; 
fine  corn-fields  spread  around  and  betiveen  the  huts, 

Having  rested  about  noon  for  a  little  more  tlmn  two  hours  on 
a  rather  damp  and  gloomy  spot  near  a  dirty  pond,  we  continued 
our  march,  the  country  now  assuming  a  very  pleasant  park-like 
appearance,  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful  green,  at  times  broken 
by  corn-fields,  where  the  corn — PenniMtuvi  or  gero — stood  al- 
ready five  feet  high.  We  soon  had  to  deliberate  on  the  very 
important  question  which  way  to  take,  as  the  road  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  northern  or  western  one  leading  by  way  of 
Bumanda,  while  the  southern  or  eastern  one  went  by  way  of 
Sulleri*  Most  of  my  companions  were  for  the  former  road,  which 
they  represented  as  much  nearer,  and,  as  I  afterward  saw,  witli 
the  very  best  reason  ;  but,  fortunately,  the  more  gastronomic  part 
of  the  caravan,  lieadcd  by  Billama,  who  was  rather  fond  of  good 
living,  rejected  Bumanda,  as  being  inhabited  by  poor,  inhospi- 
table  pagans,  and  decided  for  the  promising  large  dishes  of  Mo- 
hammedan Sullen,  This  turned  out  to  be  a  most  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  me,  although  the  expectations  of  my  friends  were 
most  sadly  disappointed.  For  if  we  had  followed  the  route  by 
Bumanda,  we  should  have  crossed  the  Benuwe  lower  down,  and 
I  should  not  have  seen  the  '^  Tepe,"  that  most  interesting  and 
important  locality,  where  the  B^nuwe  is  joined  by  the  Faro,  and 
swelled  to  tliat  majestic  river  which  is  at  least  equal  in  magni- 
tude to  the  Kwara*  Of  tliis  circumstance  I  was  then  not  aware, 
else  I  should  have  decided  from  the  beginning  for  the  route  by 
SullerL  Unfortunately,  owing  to  my  very  short  stay  in  the 
country,  I  can  not  say  exactly  where  Bumanda  lies ;  but  I 
should  suppose  that  it  is  situated  about  ten  miles  lower  down, 
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at  a  short  distance  from  the  river,  like  the  place  of  the  same 
name  near  Hamarruwa,*  and  I  think  it  must  lie  opposite  to 
Yola,  so  that  a  person  who  crosses  the  river  at  that  place  goes 
over  directly  to  the  capital,  without  touching  either  at  Eibawo 
or  at  any  of  the  neighboring  places. 

Having^  therefore,  chosen  the  eastern  road,  we  soon  reached 
the  broad,  but  at  present  dry  sandy  channel  of  the  mayo  Tiyel, 
which  runs  in  a  southwesterly  direction  to  join  the  Benuw6 ; 
water  was  to  be  found  close  underneath  the  surface  of  the  sand, 
and  several  women,  heavily  laden  with  sets  of  calabashes,  and 
belonging  to  a  troop  of  travelers  encamped  on  the  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  water-course,  were  busy  in  scooping  a  supply  of  most 
excellent  water  from  a  shallow  hollow  or  "kenkenu."  The 
banks  of  the  river,  or  rather  torrent,  were  lined  with  luxuriant 
trees,  among  which  I  observed  the  dor6wa  or  meraya  {Pai^kia) 
in  considerable  numbers. 

Forest  and  cultivated  ground  now  succeeded  alternately,  tiU 
we  reached  a  beautiful  little  lake  called  ^*g4i*et  Pariya"  by  the  Bat- 
ta,  and  '*  barre*n-dake' *  by  the  Fulbe,  at  present  about  fourteen 
hundred  yards  long,  and  surrounded  by  taU  grass,  every  whei^ 
impressed  with  tracks  of  the  hippopotami  or  '*  ngabba,'*  which 
emerge  during  the  night  from  their  watery  abode  to  indulge  here 
quietly  in  a  rich  pasturage.  This  is  the  usual  camping-ground 
of  expeditions  which  come  this  way.  A  little  beyond  this  lake 
a  path  branched  off  from  our  road  to  the  right,  leading  to  Hodi, 
a  place  of  the  Batta,  whose  villages,  according  to  Mohammedu's 
statement,  are  all  fortified  with  stockades,  and  situated  in  strong 
positions  naturaUy  protected  by  rocky  mounts  and  ridges. 

There  had  been  a  storm  in  the  afternoon  at  some  distance ; 
but  when  the  sun  was  setting,  and  just  as  we  began  to  wind 
along  a  narrow  path  through  a  thick  forest,  a  black  tempest 
gathered  over  our  heads.     At  length  we  reached  the  fields  of 


♦  Biimatidfl  probnbly  means  a  ford,  or  rather  place  of  embarkation.  It  can 
scarcely  havo  any  connecuon  with  the  Kaniiri  worti  *'  miiuda,"  mcatiiiig  salt,  ftl- 
ehoiigh  salt  is  obtained  in  tho  western  place  of  this  trntne. 

t  This  word  "  gero''  is  identical  with  **  ere"  or  **  arro,"  the  name  the  Mtisgu 
give  to  the  river  of  Logan, 
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SuUeri,  and,  having  stumbled  along  them  in  the  deepest  dark- 
ness, illamined  only  at  intervals  by  flashes  of  lightning,  we  en- 
tered the  place  and  pushed  our  way  through  the  narrow  streets^ 
looking  round  in  vain  for  Ibrahmm,  who  had  gone  on  to  procure 
quarters. 

To  OUT  great  disappointment,  wo  found  the  honse  of  the  gov- 
ernor shut  up  ;  and,  notwithstanding  our  constant  firing  and 
knocking  at  the  door,  nobody  came  to  open  it,  while  the  heavy 
clouds  began  to  discharge  their  water}^  load  over  our  heads.  At 
length,  driven  to  despair,  we  turned  round,  and  by  force  enter- 
ed his  son's  house,  wliich  was  situated  opposite  to  his  own. 
Here  I  took  possession  of  one  side  of  the  spacious,  clean,  and 
cool  entrance-hall,  which  was  separated  from  the  thoroughfare 
by  a  little  balustrade  raised  above  the  floor.  Spreading  my 
mat  and  carpet  upon  the  pebbles  with  winch,  as  is  tlie  general 
custom  here,  it  was  strewn,  I  indulged  in  comfort  and  repose 
after  the  fatiguing  day*s  march,  while  outside  the  tempest,  and 
inside  the  landlord,  were  raging,  the  latter  being  extremely  angry 
with  Billama  on  account  of  our  forced  entry.  Not  the  slightest 
sign  of  hospitality  was  shown  to  us ;  and  instead  of  regaling 
themselves  with  the  expected  luxurious  dishes  of  Sulleri,  my 
companions  had  to  go  supperless  to  bed,  while  the  poor  horses 
remained  without  any  thing  to  eat^  and  were  drenched  with  the 
rain* 


CHAPTEK  XXXV- 

THE  MEETING  OF  THE  WATERS, — THE  BENUWE  AND  FaRO. 

Wednemiay^J-une  18//*.  At  an  early  hour  we  left  the  inhos- 
pitable place  of  SuUeri,  It  was  a  beautiful  fresh  morning,  all 
nature  being  revived  and  enlivened  by  the  last  night^s  storm. 
My  compamons,  sullen  and  irritated,  quarreled  among  them- 
selves on  account  of  the  selfish  beha\ior  of  Ibrahima.  As  for 
me,  I  was  cheerful  in  tlie  extreme,  and  borne  away  by  an  enthu* 
siastic  and  triumphant  feeling,  for  to-day  I  was  to  see  the  river. 
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The  neighborhood  of  the  water  was  firat  indicated  by  iiura- 
berg  of  high  aot-hills,  which,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve more  fuUj  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  abound  cliiefly 
in  the  neighborhood  of  rivers :  they  were  here  ranged  in  ahnost 
parallel  lines,  and  afforded  a  very  curious  spectacle.  We  had 
just  passed  a  small  village  or  nirade,  where  not  a  living  soul 
was  to  be  seen,  the  people  having  all  gone  forth  to  the  labors 
of  the  field,  when  the  lively  Moharamedu  came  running  up  to 
me,  and  exclaimed  "Gashi,  gashl,  dutsi-n-Alantlka  k«§  nan" 
('*  Look !  look !  that  is  Mount  Alantika").  I  strained  my  eyes, 
and  saw,  at  a  great  distance  to  the  S.W.,  a  large  but  insulated 
mountain  mass,  rising  abruptly  on  the  east  side,  and  forming  a 
more  gradual  slope  toward  the  west,  while  it  exhibited  a  rather 
smootli  and  broad  top,  which  certainly  must  be  spacious,  as  it 
contains  the  estates  of  seven  independent  pagan  chiefs.  Judg- 
ing from  the  distance,  which  was  pretty  well  known  to  me,  I 
estimated  the  height  of  the  mountain  at  about  eight  thousand 
feet  of  absolute  elevation ;  but  it  may  be  somewhat  less. 

Here  there  was  still  cultivated  ground,  exhibiting  at  present 
the  finest  crop  of  masr,  called  *'  biitali"  by  the  Fulbe  of  AMa- 
mawa ;  but  a  little  farther  on  we  entered  upon  a  swampy  plain 
(the  savannas  of  A''damawa),  overgrown  with  tall  rank  grass, 
and  broken  by  many  large  hollows  fiill  of  water,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  proceed  with  great  caution.  This  whole  plain 
is  annually  (two  months  later)  entirely  under  water.  Howev- 
er, in  the  middle  of  it,  on  a  Uttle  rising  ground,  which  looks  as 
if  it  were  an  artificial  mound,  lies  a  small  village,  the  abode  of 
the  ferryman  of  the  Ben u we,  from  whence  the  boys  came  run- 
ning after  us— -slender,  well-built  lads,  accustomed  to  fatigue, 
and  strengthened  by  daily  bathing ;  the  younger  ones  quite  na- 
ked, the  elder  having  a  leathern  apron  girt  round  their  loins. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterward  we  stood  on  the  bank  of  the 
Benuwe,* 

*  I  heard  the  luune  prononnced  in  this  way,  bat  lower  down  it  may  be  pro- 
nouTiced  Bi-nnwe.  However,  I  have  to  remark  that  Mr.  Petermann  changed  the 
a  into  an  i  from  mere  mistake ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the  mcmb^srs  of  iho 
Chadda  expedition  had  sufficient  aathority  for  writiog  the  name  in  this  way. 
The  word  belongs  to  the  Batta  Lmguage,  where  water  is  called  *'  bee**  or  *'  b^^** 
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It  happens  but  rarely  that  a  traveler  does  not  feel  disappoint- 
ed when  he  first  actually  beliokla  the  principal  features  of  a  new 
country,  of  which  his  imagination  has  composed  a  picture^  from 
the  dcBcription  of  the  natives ;  but,  although  I  most  admit  that 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  Alantlka,  as  it  rose  in  rounded  lines 
from  the  flat  lcvcl»  did  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  idea 
which  I  had  formed  of  it,  the  appearance  of  the  river  far  exceed- 
ed my  most  lively  expectations.  None  of  my  iiiformants  had 
promised  mc  that  I  should  just  come  upon  it  at  that  most  in- 
teresting locality — the  T^pe* — ^whcre  the  mightier  river  is  join- 
ed by  another  of  very  considerable  size,  and  that  in  this  place 
I  was  to  cross  it.  My  arrival  at  this  point,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  was  a  most  fortunate  circurastance.  As  I  looked  from 
the  bank  over  the  scene  before  me,  I  was  quite  enchanted,  al- 
though the  whole  country  bore  the  character  of  a  desolate  wil-, 
deriicss ;  but  there  could  scarcely  be  any  great  traces  of  human 
industry  near  the  river,  as  during  its  floods  it  inundates  the 
wliole  country  on  both  sides.  This  is  the  general  character  of 
all  the  great  rivers  in  these  regions,  except  where  they  are  en- 
compassed  by  very  steep  banks- 

The  principal  river,  the  B^nuwe,  flowed  here  from  east  to 
west,  in  a  broad  and  majestic  course,  through  an  entirely  open 
country,  from  which  only  here  and  there  detached  mountains 
started  forth-  The  banks  on  our  side  rose  to  twenty-five,  and 
in  some  places  to  thirty  feet,  while  just  opposite  to  ray  station, 
behind  a  pointed  headland  of  sand,  the  Faro  rushed  forth,  ap- 
pearing from  this  point  not  much  inferior  to  the  principal  river, 
and  coming  in  a  fine  sweep  from  the  southeast,  where  it  disap- 
peared in  the  plain,  but  was  traced  by  me,  in  thought,  upward 
to  t!ie  steep  eastern  foot  of  the  Alantika,  The  river,  below  the 
junction,  keeping  the  lErection  of  the  principal  branch,  but  mak- 
ing a  slight  bend  to  the  north,  ran  along  the  northern  foot  of 


^^Nuwe**  means  the  mtJtlier;  and  the 
The  name,  therefore,  properly,  ia  of  the 


hilt  in  kinilrod  dialocts  it  is  called  *'  hiJ 
whiilo  immu  nioaua  "  mother  of  water/* 
feiniiuito  ^tMulur, 

•  »*T*tpo"  U  a  Fiillo,  or  rather  Fulfiildo  word,  meaning  "janction/*  **conflu- 
ciiofl*'*  whirh,  Uy  th(j  Western  Fulbe,  would  be  called  "  fotterde  majo.    In  Hausa 
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Mount  Bagele,  and  was  there  lost  to  the  eye,  but  was  followed 
in  tliought  tlirougli  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Bachama  and 
Zina  to  Hamarruwa,  and  tiience  along  the  industrious  country 
Kororofa,  till  it  joined  the  great  western  river,  the  Kwiira  or 
Niger,  and,  conjointly  with  it,  ran  toward  the  great  ocean. 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  river  another  detached  mountain, 
Mount  Taife,  rose,  and  behind  it  the  Bengo,  with  wliicli  Jlount 
Fiiro  seemed  connected,  stretching  out  in  a  long  line  toward  the 
northwest.  The  bank  upon  which  we  stood  was  entirely  bare 
of  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  and  poor  acacia,  about 
one  hundred  paces  farther  up  the  river,  while  on  the  opposite 
shore,  along  the  Faro  and  below  the  junction,  some  fine  clusters 
of  trees  were  iaintly  seen. 

I  looked  long  and  silently  upon  the  stream ;  it  was  one  of 
the  Imppiest  moments  m  my  life.  Born  on  the  bank  of  a  large 
navigable  river,  in  a  commercial  place  of  great  energy  and  life, 
I  had  from  my  childhood  a  great  predilection  for  river  sceneiy ; 
and  although  plunged  for  many  years  in  the  too  exclusive  study 
of  antiquity,  I  never  lost  this  native  instinct.  As  soon  as  I  left 
home,  and  became  the  independent  master  of  my  actions*  I  be- 
gan to  combine  travel  with  study,  and  to  study  while  traveling, 
it  being  my  greatest  delight  to  trace  running  waters  from  their 
sources,  and  to  see  them  grow  into  brooks,  to  follow  the  brooks 
and  see  them  become  rivers,  till  they  at  last  disappeared  in  the 
aU*devouring  ocean.  I  had  wandered  all  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  its  many  gulfs,  its  beautiful  peninsulas,  its  fertile 
islands — not  hurried  along  by  steam,  but  slowly  wandering  from 
place  to  place,  following  the  traces  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  around  this  beautiful  basin,  once  their  ter- 
ra incognita^  And  thus,  when  entering  upon  the  adventurous 
career  in  which  I  subsequently  engaged,  it  had  been  tlie  object 
of  mj  most  lively  desire  to  tlirow  light  upon  tlie  natural  arte* 
ries  and  hydrographical  network  of  t!ie  unknown  regions  of 
Central  Africa.  The  great  eastern  branch  of  the  Niger  was  the 
foremost  to  occupy  my  attention  ;  and,  although  for  some  time 
uncertain  as  to  the  identity  of  the  river  of  A'damawa  with  that 
laid  down  in  its  lower  course  by  Messrs.  W.  Allen,  Laird,  and 
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OldfieM,  I  had  long  made  up  my  mind  on  this  point,  thanks  to 
the  clear  information  received  from  my  friend  Ahmed  bel  Slejub. 
I  had  now,  with  mj  own  eyes,  clearly  estabEshed  the  direction 
and  nature  of  this  mighty  river,  and  to  an  unprejudiced  mind 
there  could  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  this  river  joins  the  ma- 
jestic water-course  explored  by  the  gentlemen  just  mentioned.* 
Hence  I  chej-ish  the  well-founded  conviction  that  along  this 
natural  high  road  European  influence  and  commerce  will  pene- 
trate into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent,  and  abolish  slavery, 
or,  rather,  those  infamous  slave-hunts  and  religious  wars,  de- 
stroying the  natural  germs  of  human  happiness  which  are  spon- 
taneously developed  in  the  simple  life  of  the  pagans,  and  spread- 
ing  devastation  and  desolation  all  around. 

We  descended  toward  the  place  of  embarkation,  which,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  changes  every  week,  or  even  more  fre- 
quently* At  present  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  small,  deeply- 
worn  channel  or  dry  water-course,  descending  ft^jm  the  swampy 
meadow-grounds  toward  the  river,  and  filled  with  tall  reed- 
grass  and  bushes.  Here  was  the  poor  little  naval  arsenal  of 
the  Tepe,  consisting  of  three  canoes,  two  in  good  repair,  and  a 
third  one  in  a  state  of  decay  and  unfit  for  aervice. 

It  was  now  that  for  the  first  time  I  saw  these  rude  little 
shells,  hollowed  out  of  a  single  trunk — for  the  boats  of  the 
Bddduma  are  more  artificial,  being  made  of  a  number  of  boards 
joined  together ;  and  I  soon  began  to  eye  these  frail  canoes  with 
rather  an  anxious  feeling,  as  I  was  about  to  trust  myself  and  all 
ray  property  to  what  seemed  to  offer  very  inadequate  means  of 
crossing  with  safety  a  large  and  deep  river.  They  measured 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  only  from  a  foot  to  a 
foot  and  a  half  in  height,  and  sixteen  inches  in  width,  and  one 
of  tliem  was  so  crooked  that  I  could  scarcely  imagine  how  it 
could  stem  the  strong  current  of  the  river. 


*  That  this  river  Is  any  where  called  Chadda,  or  even  Tsadda^  I  douht  very 
much ;  nud  I  am  surprised  that  the  memhers  of  the  Icite  expedition  in  the  **  Flei* 
ad"  do  not  say  «.  word  on  this  point*  I  think  the  name  Chadda  was  &  mere  mis- 
take of  Lander'a,  confirmed  by  Allea,  omug  to  their  fancying  it  an  outlet  of  Lake 
Tsad. 


CAKOES.— A  BATH.— GOLD. 


On  the  river  itself  two  canoes  were  plying,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing our  repeated  hallooing  and  firing,  the  canoemen  would  not 
come  to  onr  side  of  the  river ;  perhaps  they  were  afraid.  Rov- 
ing about  along  the  bushy  water-course^  I  found  an  old  canoe, 
which,  being  made  of  two  very  large  trunks  joined  together,  had 
been  incomparably  more  comfortable  and  spacious  than  the  ca- 
noes now  in  use,  altliough  the  joints,  being  made  with  cordage, 
just  like  the  stitching  of  a  shirt,  and  without  pitching  the  holes, 
which  were  only  stuffed  with  grass,  necessarily  allowed  the  wa^ 
ter  to  penetrate  continually  into  the  boat.  It,  however,  had  the 
great  advantage  of  not  breaking  if  it  ran  upon  a  rock,  being  in 
a  certain  degree  pliable.  It  was  about  thirty-tive  feet  long,  and 
twenty-six  inches  wide  in  the  middle ;  but  it  was  now  out  of 
repair,  and  was  lying  upside  down.  It  was  from  this  point, 
standing  upon  the  bottom  of  tlie  boat,  that  I  made  the  sketch 
of  this  most  interesting  locality. 

The  canoemen  still  delaying  to  corae,  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  taking  a  river-bath,  a  luxury  which  I  had  not  en- 
joyed since  bathing  in  the  Eurymedon.  Tlie  river  is  full  of 
crocodiles,  but  there  could  be  little  danger  from  these  animals 
after  all  our  firing  and  the  constant  noise  of  so  many  people, 
I  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  con\iction  that  river-bathing  is  not 
good  for  a  European  in  a  tropical  climate ;  but  this  was  the  first 
and  last  time  that  I  bathed  voluntarily,  with  a  single  exception ; 
for,  when  navigating  the  river  of  Logon  on  a  fine  day  in  March, 
1852, 1  could  not  help  jumping  overboard,  and  on  toy  return 
from  Baginni,  in  August,  1853, 1  was  obliged  to  do  it. 

The  bed  of  the  river,  after  the  first  foot  and  a  half,  sloped 
down  very  gradually,  so  that  at  the  distance  of  tliirty  yards 
from  the  shore  I  had  not  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half  of  wa- 
ter, but  then  it  suddenly  became  deep.  The  current  was  so 
strong  that  I  was  unable  to  stem  it ;  but  my  original  strength,  I 
must  allow,  was  at  the  time  already  greatly  reduced.  The  only 
advantage  which  I  derived  from  this  feat  was  that  of  learning 
that  the  river  carries  gold  with  it ;  for  the  people,  as  often  as  I 
dipped  under  water,  cried  out  that  I  was  searching  tor  this  met- 
al, and  when  I  came  out  of  the  water,  were  persuaded  that  I 
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had  obtained  plenty  of  it.  However,  the  river  was  already  too 
full  for  investigating  this  matter  further^ 

At  leogth  a  canoe  arrived,,  the  largest  of  the  two  that  were  act- 
ually employed,  and  a  long  bargaining  commenced  with  the  eld- 
est of  the  canocmen,  a  rather  short  and  well-set  lad.  Of  course, 
as  the  chief  oi"  the  caravan,  I  had  to  pay  for  all ;  and  there  be- 
ing three  camels  and  five  horses  to  be  carried  over,  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  difficult  business.  It  can  not,  therefore,  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  exorbitant  demands  that  I  had  to  pay  five  *'  do- 
ras,"  a  sum  which  in  Kukawa  would  buy  two  oxen  loads  of 
Indian  corn.  I  allowed  all  the  people  to  go  before  me,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  canoemen  from  exacting  something  more  from 
tiiem. 

Ther^  was  considerable  difficulty  with  my  large  camel-bags, 
which  were  far  too  large  for  the  canoes,  and  which  several  times 
were  in  danger  of  being  upset ;  for  they  were  so  unsteady  that 
the  people  were  obliged  to  kneel  down  on  the  bottom,  and  keep 
their  equilibrium  by  holding  with  both  hands  on  the  sides  of 
the  boat.  Fortunately,  I  had  laid  my  tent-poles  at  the  bottom 
of  the  canoe,  so  that  the  water  did  not  reach  the  luggage ;  but, 
owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  Hajji's  companions,  all  Ida  books 
were  wetted,  to  his  utmost  distress ;  but  I  saw  him  afterward 
shedding  tears  while  he  was  drying  his  deteriorated  treasures 
on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  headland.  The  horses,  as  they  cross- 
ed, swimming  by  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  had  to  undergo  great 
fatigue ;  but  desperate  was  the  struggle  of  the  camels,  which 
were  too  obstinate  to  be  guided  by  the  frail  vessels,  and  had  to 
be  pushed  through  alone,  and  could  only  be  moved  by  the  most 
severe  beating ;  the  camel  of  the  Hajji  was  for  a  while  given  up 
in  despair  by  the  whole  party.  At  length  they  were  induced 
to  cross  the  channel,  the  current  carrying  them  down  to  a  great 
distance,  and  our  whole  party  arrived  safe  on  the  sandy  beach 
of  the  headland,  where  there  was  not  a  bit  of  shade.  This 
whole  headland  for  two  or  three  months  every  year  is  covered 
with  water,  although  its  chief  part,  which  was  overgrown  with 
tall  reed-grass,  was  at  present  about  fifteen  feet  above  the  sur- 
lacu. 
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The  river,  where  we  crossed  it>  was,  at  the  very  least,  eight 
hundred  yards  broad,  and  io  its  channel  generally  eleven  feet 
deep,  and  was  Eable  to  rise,  mider  ordlum^y  circumstances,  at 
least  thirty,  or  even  at  times  fifty  feet  higher.  Its  ujiper  course 
at  that  time  was  known  to  me,  as  far  as  the  town  of  Gewe  on 
the  road  to  Logon ;  hut  farther  on  I  had  only  heard  from  the 
natives  that  it  came  from  the  south,  or  rather  from  the  S.S.E. 

It  was  a  quarter  hefore  one  o'clock  when  we  left  the  beach 
in  order  to  cross  the  second  river,  the  Faro,*  which  is  stated  to 
come  irom  Mount  Labul,  about  seven  days'  march  to  the  south. 
It  was  at  present  about  six  hundred  yards  broad,  but  generally 
not  exceeding  two  feet  in  depth,  although  almost  all  my  inform- 
ants had  stated  to  me  that  the  Faro  was  the  principal  riven 
The  reason  of  tliis  mistake  was,  I  think,  that  they  had  never 
seen  the  two  rivers  at  this  place,  but  observed  the  Faro  near 
Gurin,  where,  a  Uttle  later  in  the  season,  it  seems  to  be  of  an 
immense  breadth,  particularly  if  they  crossed  from  Bundang : 
or  they  were  swayed  by  the  great  length  of  the  latter  river, 
which  they  were  acquainted  with  in  its  whole  course,  while 
none  of  them  had  followed  the  upper  course  of  the  B^nuw6. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  current  of  the  Faro  was  extremely  vi- 
olent, far  more  so  than  that  of  the  Benuwe,  approaching,  in  my 
estimation,  a  rate  of  about  five  miles,  while  I  would  rate  the 
former  at  about  three  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  the  current  of 
the  Faro  plainly  indicating  that  the  mountainous  region  wlience 
it  issued  was  at  no  great  distance.  In  order  to  avoid  the  stron- 
gest part  of  the  current,  which  swept  along  the  southern  shore, 
we  kept  close  to  a  small  island,  which,  however,  at  present 
could  still  be  reached  trora  this  side  witii  dry  feet.  We  then 
entered  upon  low  meadow-land,  overgrown  with  tall  reed-grass, 
which  a  month  later  is  entirely  inundated  to  such  a  depth  that 
only  the  crowns  of  the  tallest  trees  are  seen  rising  above  the 
water,  of  which  they  bore  unmistakable  traces,  the  highest  line 
thus  marked  being  about  fifty  feet  above  the  present  level  of 

*  I  did  not  even  once  hear  this  name  pronoanccd  Paro,  hnt  lower  down  it  may 
be  so;  for,  as  I  have  had  several  times  occasion  to  state,/)  and^/J  or  rather />A, 
are  frequentlj  confounded  m  Negrolaud,  just  as  r  and  4  dA  and  /  or  r. 
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On  leaving  the  outer  bank  of  the  river  our  way  led  through  a 
fine  park-like  plain,  dotted  with  a  few  niimosaB  of  middling 
size,  and  clear  of  underwood.  The  sides  of  the  path  were 
Btrewn  with  skeletons  of  horses,  marking  the  line  followed  by 
the  late  expedition  of  the  Governor  of  Yola,  on  its  return  from 
Lere,  or  the  Mbana  country.  Having  then  entered  upon  culti- 
vated ground,  we  reached  the  first  cluster  of  huts  of  the  large, 
straggling  village  Chabajaure  or  Chabajaule,  situated  in  a  most 
fertile  and  slightly  undulating  tracts  and,  having  kept  along  it 
for  little  less  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  we  took  up  our  quarters  in 
a  solitary  and  secluded  cluster  of  huts,  including  a  very  spa- 
cious court-yard. 

It  was  a  sign  of  warm  hospitality  that,  although  the  whole 
caravan  had  fallen  to  the  charge  of  a  single  household,  sufficient 
quantities,  not  only  of  **nyiro,"  the  common  dish  of  Indian 
coriij  but  even  of  meat,  were  brought  to  us  in  the  evening. 
While  passing  the  village  I  had  observed  that  all  the  com  on 
the  fields  was  "gerori,"  or  Pennisetum  (millet — dukbn),  a  kind 
of  grain  originally,  it  would  seem,  so  strange  to  the  Fulbe  that 
they  have  not  even  a  word  of  their  own  for  it,  having  only  mod- 
ified a  little  the  Hausa  word  *'ger6;"  not  a  single  blade  of 
^'  bairi,"  or  sorghum,  was  to  be  seen.     The  scarcity  was  less 

river  began  to  full  at  Zhiba  on  the  3d  of  October,  the  fall  would  commeijco  at 
the  Tepc,  more  than  200  miles  higher  tip  a]oog  the  windings  of  the  river,  at  least 
three  ^m?,  before,  if  wo  take  the  current  at  three  miles  an  honr»  My  statement, 
therefore,  that  the  river  begins  deddtdii/  to  fall  at  the  confluence  at  the  very  end 
of  Sept  ember  has  been  singularly  confinned.  But  that  there  ia  also  some  truth 
with  regard  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  highest  level  h  evident  from  the  con- 
JUciing  obser^'ations  of  the  party.  (See  Baikie's  Journal,  p,  217.)  Indeed,  the 
Bfliling-master  insisted  that  the  river  bud  fallen  long  before,  and  all  the  people 
were  puzzled  about  it.  Prom  all  this  I  must  conclude  that  mtf  statement  with  re- 
gard to  the  river,  instead  of  bavingheen  considerably  modified  by  the  cxi>cdition, 
has  been  cof\/irmed  6y  their  ej/icrience  in  aUits princi/tal points.  We  shall  see  the 
8&me  difficulty  recur  with  regard  to  a  maximum  level  preserved  for  forty  days 
by  the  western  river,  although  the  time  when  it  begins  to  fall  ia  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  and  as  to  the  latter  river,  not  only  I,  but  the  natives  alsOi  were  mistaken 
with  respect  to  its  presumed  time  of  falling.  The  same  is  the  case  with  the 
(river)  Sliarit  and  is  natural  enough,  considering  the  extensive  inundations  with 
which  the  rise  of  these  African  rivers  is  attended.  This  state  of  the  rivers  in 
the  tropical  climes  is  so  irregiUar  that  Leo  Africanns  has  made  quite  the  same 
observation.    L,  i.,  c.  28,  Dcscrizione  dell'  Africa. 
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felt  here  tlian  in  the  northern  districts  of  the  country,  and  we 
bought  some  grain  for  our  horses  as  a  supply  for  the  next 
day. 

Tkui'sday^  Jium  19M,  We  started  early  in  the  morning, 
continuing  along  the  stra^ling  hamlets  and  rich  corn-fields  of 
Chahajaule  for  a  mile  and  a  halt^  when  we  passed  two  slave- 
villages  or  '*  rumde'*  belonging  to  a  rich  PuUo  of  the  name  of 
Hanuri*  All  the  meadows  were  beautifully  adorned  with  white 
violet-striped  lilies.  We  then  entered  a  wooded  tract,  ascend- 
ing at  the  same  time  considerably  on  the  Iiilly  ground  which 
juts  out  from  the  foot  of  Slount  Bagele,  and  which  allowed  us 
a  clearer  view  of  the  geological  character  of  the  mountain. 
Having  again  emerged  from  the  forest  upon  an  open,  cultivated, 
and  populous  district,  we  passed  the  large  village  of  Dulij  and^ 
having  descended  and  reascended  again,  we  obtained  a  most 
beautiful  view  near  the  village  Giirore,  which  lies  on  rising 
ground,  surrounded  by  a  good  many  large  monkey-bread-trees, 
or  hodoje  {simj.  bokki) ;  for  from  this  elevated  spot  we  enjoy- 
ed a  prospect  over  the  beautiful  meadow-lands  sloping  gently 
down  toward  the  river,  which  from  this  spot  is  not  much  more 
than  five  miles  distant,  taking  its  course  between  Mounts  Ben- 
go  and  Bagele,  and  washing  the  foot  of  the  latter,  but  not  visi- 
ble to  us.  The  countrj^  continued  beautiful  and  pleasant,  and 
was  here  enlivened  by  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  while  in  the 
villages  which  we  had  passed  I  had  seen  none,  as  the  Fulbe 
drive  their  cattle  frequently  to  very  distant  grazing  grounds. 

While  marching  along  at  a  good  pace,  Mohammedu  walked 
up  to  me,  and,  with  a  certain  feeling  of  pride,  showed  me  his 
fieldsj  "gashi  gonakina."  Though  a  poor  man,  he  was  master 
of  three  slaves,  a  verjr  small  fortune  in  a  conquered  and  newly- 
colonized  country  like  A^damawa,  based  entirely  upon  slavery, 
where  many  individuals  have  each  more  than  a  thousand  slaves. 
I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  here  a  remarkable  specimen  of  a 
bokki  or  monkey-bi-ead-tree,  branching  off  from  the  ground  into 
three  separate  trunks  ;  at  least,  I  never  remember  to  have  seen 
any  thing  like  it,  although  the  tree  is  the  most  common  repre- 
sentative of  the  vegetable  kingdom  through  the  whole  breadth 
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of  Central  Africa.     All  the  ground  to  the  right  of  the  path  is 
inundated  diu'ing  the  height  of  the  flood. 

We  had  now  closely  approached  the  Bagelt?,  the  summit  of 
which,  though  not  very  high,  is  generally  enveloped  in  clouds, 
a  fact  which,  when  conveyed  to  me  in  the  obscure  language  of 
the  natives,  had  led  me  to  the  misconception  while  writing,  in 
Kukawa,  my  report  of  the  provisional  information  I  had  ob- 
tained of  the  country  whither  I  was  about  to  proceed,  that  this 
mountain  was  of  volcanic  charactei".  It  seems  to  consist  chiefly 
of  granite,  and  has  a  very  rugged  surface,  strewn  with  great  ir- 
regular blocks,  from  between  which  trees  shoot  up.  Neverthe- 
less, stretching  out  to  a  length  of  several  miles  from  S.S.E,  to 
N.N.W-,  it  contains  a  good  many  spots  of  arable  land,  which 
support  eighteen  little  hamlets  of  iiidepemlent  pagans.  These, 
protected  by  the  inaccessible  character  of  their  strongholds, 
and  their  formidable  double  spears,  have  not  only  been  able 
hitherto  to  repulse  all  the  attacks  which  the  proud  Mohammed- 
ans, the  centre  of  whose  government  is  only  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant, have  made  against  them,  but,  descending  from  their  hauntB, 
commit  almost  daUy  depredations  upon  the  cattle  of  tlieir  ene- 
mies,* One  of  their  little  hamlets,  perched  on  the  top  of  steep 
cliffs,  we  could  plainly  distinguish  by  the  recently-thatched  roofs 
of  the  huts,  the  snow-white  color  of  which  very  conspicuously 
shone  forth  from  the  dark  masses  of  the  rock.  The  country 
was  always  gaining  in  interest  as  we  advanced,  tlie  meadow- 
lands  being  covered  with  living  creatures  of  every  description, 
such  as  cattle,  horses,  asses,  goats,  and  sheep,  and  we  reached 
the  easternmost  cluster  of  huts  of  the  large  straggling  village  or 

•  I  leave  this  passage  as  it  stood  in  my  journal,  altliough  it  describes  a  state 
of  thinj^s  which  now,  iu  18^7,  belongs  to  the  past.  This  strongrhold,  also,  has  at 
len^h  been  taken  by  the  intrnders,  find  the  !*eat  of  happiness  nnd  iudepeudence 
converted  into  a  region  of  desolation.  In  IS'iS,  two  years  after  my  journey  to 
A'diimawa,  Mohammed  Lowel  left  hia  residence  with  a  i^reat  host,  having  sworn 
DOt  to  return  bafore  he  had  reduced  Bugete,  After  a  siege  of  almost  two  months, 
with  the  a5stj3tance  of  a  few  mnskets,  he  succeeded  in  conc|nering  the  monutain- 
eerg,  and  reducing  them  to  slavery.  The  chief  of  the  pagans  of  the  Bapel»,  who 
belong  to  the  Batta  tribe,  in  the  height  of  his  power  exert  iaed  paramowDt  author- 
ity over  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  is  said  to  have  even  had  the  "yiw/jrimte  noc- 
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district  of  Eibawo  or  Ribago,*  stretching  out  on  our  left  on  a 
little  rising  ground.  This  district  is  not  only  rich  in  com  and 
pasturage,  but  also  in  tish,  which  are  most  plentilul  in  a  large 
inlet  or  backwater,  *'illagul,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  Fulbe,  branch- 
ing off  from  the  river  along  the  northeast  foot  of  the  B^gele,  and 
closely  approaciiing  the  village.  In  this  shallow  water  the  fish 
are  easily  caught. 

Numbers  of  inquisitive  people  of  every  age  and  sex  gathered 
round  us  from  the  neighboring  hamlets ;  but,  while  hovering 
round  me  and  the  camels  with  great  delight,  they  behaved  very 
decently  and  quietly,  Thoy  followed  us  till  we  took  up  our 
quarters,  a  little  before  ten  o'clock,  with  a  friend  of  Billama's,  in 
a  large  group  of  huts  lying  close  to  the  path,  and  shaded  by 
most  luxuriant  trees.  Although  there  were  several  clean  huts, 
I  preferred  the  cool  and  ventilated  entrance-hall  of  the  game  de- 
Bcription  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  remained  here  even 
during  the  night,  although  a  most  terrible  storm,  which  broke 
out  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  lasted  full  four  hours, 
flooded  the  whole  ground,  and  rendered  my  resting-place  rather 
too  cooL  I  would  advise  other  travelers  not  to  foOow  my  ex- 
ample during  the  rainy  season,  but  rather  to  make  themselves 
comibrtable  in  the  warm  interior  of  a  well-protected  hut- 
In  ouj  last  march  through  these  rich  low  grounds,  which  arc 
every  year  flooded  by  the  river,  I  had  not  observed  the  least 
traces  of  the  cultivation  of  rice,  for  which  they  seem  so  marvel- 
ously  adapted,  the  cultivation  round  Kibago  being  almost  ex- 
clusively limited  to  maiwa  or  maiwari,  a  peculiar  species  of  sor- 
ghum called  "  matca"  in  Kanuri,  On  inquiring  why  these  peo- 
ple did  not  grow  rice,  I  learned  that  the  Fulbe  hereabouts  had 
all  migrated  from  B6rnu  after  the  downfall  of  their  jemmara  and 
dominion  in  that  country,  when  not  only  were  the  new  political 
intruders  repulsed,  but  even  the  old  settlers,  who  had  been  es- 
tablished in  that  country  from  very  ancient  times,  were  obliged 
to  emigrate.  In  Bdmu,  however,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
mention  before,  no  rice  is  cultivated,  so  that  these  ^ple,  al- 

♦  RibagOj  sometimes  contracted  to  the  form  Eibawo,  means  **•  governor'* 
coantr\--seat." 
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thougb  at  present  established  in  regions  where  rice  would  prob- 
ably suoceedl  much  better  than  millet  and  Indian  coin,  abstain 
entirely  from  its  cultivation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  western 
part  of  A'damawa  and  in  Haraarrawa,  whither  the  Fiilbe  have 
migrated  from  Ilausa,  rice  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. On  a  former  occasion  I  have  already  touched  on  the 
question  whether  rice  be  indigenous  in  Negroland  or  not.  It 
has  evidently  been  cultivated  from  time  immemorial  in  the 
countries  along  the  middle  course  of  the  I''sa,  or  Kwara,  from 
KebLi  up  to  Gagho  or  Gogo ;  but  this  might  seem  to  be  in  con- 
sequence of  a  very  ancient  intercourse  between  those  regions  and 
Egypt,  which  I  hope  to  be  able  to  establish  in  the  course  of  my 
narrative.  It  grows,  however,  wild  in  many  parts,  from  tlie 
aouthern  provinces  of  Bomu,  Baginnij  and  Waday,  as  far  north 
as  El  Ilaudh  and  Baghenaj  on  the  border  of  the  western  desert. 

Another  important  point  of  which  I  here  became  aivarc  was, 
that  the  Batta  language,  whicli,  among  the  numerous  languages 
of  A^daraawa,  or  rather  Funibina,is  the  most  extensively  spoken, 
has  two  very  different  dialects ;  for,  being  anxious  to  finish  my 
small  vocabulary  of  this  language,  which  I  had  commenced  in 
Kukawa  with  tlie  assistance  of  Mohammedu,  I  soon  found  that 
the  dialect  spoken  here  differed  considerably  from  that  of  which 
I  had  previously  written  specimens.  The  Batta  language,  as  I 
have  stated  above,  is  intimately  related  to  the  Marghi  and  Zani 
idiom,  and  bears  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  llusgu 
language,  which  is  itself  related  to  the  various  dialects  of  Koto- 
ko*  All  these  languages  have  some  general  points  of  aflSnity  to 
the  South  African  languages. 

At  present,  however,  the  indigenous  population  is  almost  to- 
tally extinct  in  this  district,  which  is  exclusively  inhabited  by 
the  conquerors,  who  have  here  found  an  abode  remarkably  suit- 
ed to  their  mode  of  living.  The  whole  place  has  not  less  than 
six  thousand  inhabitants. 

Friday^  June  20//.  We  started  early  in  order  to  reach  the 
capital,  if  possible,  before  noon,  and  passed  through  several  liam* 
lets,  all  belonging  to  the  extensive  village  or  district  of  Ribago, 
and  interrupted  here  and  there  by  projecting  masses  of  schistose 
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rock,  wh3e  the  concavity  between  this  rising  ground  and  llonnt 
Bagele  was  fast  filling  with  the  flood  from  tiie  river,  and  pre- 
sented already  a  considerable  sheet  of  water.  The  country, 
after  we  had  passed  this  popolooB  district,  became  thickly 
wooded*  which  I  had  not  expected  to  find  so  near  the  capital ; 
and,  on  account  of  some  ravines  which  intersect  it,  and  of  the 
neighborhood  of  the  inlet  of  the  river,  it  certainly  can  not  afford 
a  very  easy  passage  toward  the  end  of  the  rainy  season.  Here, 
also,  the  rock  projects  above  the  plain  in  many  places. 

About  eight  o'clock,  when  wc  had  traveled  round  the  souths 
western  foot  gf  ilotint  Bagele,  we  passed  through  a  number  of 
sraall  hamlets,  which,  however,  did  not  exhibit  any  traces  of  cul- 
tivation, and  then  again  entered  upon  a  wild  tract,  while  we  ob- 
tained a  gknce  at  a  picturesquely-seated  place  before  us,  which 
I  unhesitatingly  took  for  Tola,  but  which  proved  to  be  a  small 
village  situated  at  a  consitlerable  distance  from  the  capital.  Be- 
fore we  reached  it  jve  had  to  cross  a  sheet  of  water  nearly  five 
feet  deep,  and  called  by  my  companions  **  Slayo  Binti,'*  which 
caused  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  delay,  and  wetted  almost 
all  my  luggage.  The  water,  which  at  present  had  no  current, 
skirts  the  foot  of  the  rocky  slope  on  which  tlie  village  is  situ- 
ated, the  name  of  which  is  Ycbborewo.  Here  oar  camels  cre- 
ated an  extraordinary  interest,  and  a  great  raany  women,  al- 
though wc  did  not  attend  to  their  wish  to  stop,  managed  to  pass 
under  ihe  bellies  of  these  tall  creatures,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
their  blessing,  aa  they  thought  them  sacred  animals. 

Having  kept  along  the  rising  ground,  and  passed  several  lit- 
tle liamlets  adorned  with  monkey-bread-trees,  we  had  to  cross 
very  difficult  swampy  ground,  which,  a  little  later  in  the  season, 
must  be  avoided  by  a  long  circuit  Two  months  later  Jlount 
Bagele  must  look  almost  like  an  island,  so  surrounded  is  it  on 
all  sides  by  deep  inlets  \ind  swamps*  The  detached  cone  of 
Mount  Takabello,  rising  to  a  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  plain,  for  some  time  formed  a  conspicuous  object  in 
front  of  us  on  our  winding  path,  till  at  length,  a  little  before 
noon,  we  areached  the  outskirts  of  the  capital  in  u  state  of  mind 
not  exempt  from  anxious  feeling. 
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jrr   RECEPTION   IN  TOLA, SHORT   STAY. — DISMISSAL* 

At  length  I  had  reached  the  capital  of  A'damawa,  having  had 
altogether  a  very  lucky  and  successful  journey;  but  now  ^  de- 
jKSuded  upon  the  manner  in  which  I  should  be  received  in  this 
place :  for,  although  it  was  quite  enough  to  have  successfully 
penetrated  so  far,  after  having  disco%^ered  and  crossed  the  upper 
course  of  that  large  river,  about  the  identity  of  which  with  the 
Chadda  there  could  be  little  doubt,  I  entertained  the  hope  that 
I  might  be  ailowed  to  penetrate  further  south,  and  investigate 
at  least  part  of  the  basin  of  the  river.  I  had  heard  so  ranch 
about  the  fertile  character  of  those  regions,  that  I  was  intensely 
deshrous  to  sec  something  of  them. 

It  was  an  unfavorable  circumstance  that  we  arrived  on  a  Fri- 
day, and  just  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  The  streets  were  al- 
most deserted,  and  no  person  met  us  in  order  to  impart  to  us, 
by  a  friendly  w^ekome,  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness  and  confiilence. 

Yola  is  a  large  open  place,  consisting,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
of  conical  huts  surrounded  by  spacious  court-yards,  and  even  by 
corn-fields,  the  houses  of  the  governor  and  those  of  his  brothers 
being  alone  built  of  clay.  Keeping  along  the  principal  street, 
we  continued  our  march  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  before  we 
reached  the  house  of  the  governor,  which  lies  on  the  west  side 
of  a  small  open  area,  opposite  the  mosque,  a  flat  oblong  build- 
ing, or  rather  hall,  inclosed  with  clay  walls,  and  covered  with  a 
flat  thatched  roof  a  little  inclined  on  one  side.  Having  reached 
this  place,  my  companions  fired  a  salute,  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  Billaraa  s  mission,  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
governor,  which  this  officer  ought  to  have  known,  and  perhaps 
also  since  it  happened  to  be  Friday,  was  not  very  judicious. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  courtiers  or  attendants  of  the  governor, 
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attracted  by  the  firing,  came  out  one  alter  another,  and  informed 
us  that  their  master  must  go  to  the  mosque  and  say  his  mid- 
day prayers*  before  he  could  attend  to  us  or  assign  us  quarters, 
Wc  therefore  dismounted  and  sat  down  in  tlic  scanty  shade  of 
.1  jrJM  or  caoutchouc-tree,  whicli  adorns  the  place  between  the 
[laluce  and  the  mosque,  while  a  great  number  of  people,  amount- 
ittg  to  several  hundreds,  gradually  collected,  all  eager  to  salute 
^pe  and  shako  hands  witli  me.  Fortunately,  it  was  not  long  be- 
^BOre  Low  el  came  out  from  his  palace  and  went  into  the  mosque ; 
and  ihen  I  obtained  a  few  moments'  respite,  the  people  all  fol- 
hiwinf,^  Ihuj,  with  the  exception  of  the  young  ones,  who  very 

■jjuckily  found  the  camels  a  worthier  object  of  their  curiosity 
Uimit  mo.     It  had  been  ray  intention  to  salute  the  governor  when 
Is  15  wiiH  erosHing  the  place,  but  I  was  advised  not  to  do  so,  as  it 
^_  ijiight  interfere  with  his  devotional  feelings. 
IP     Tlic  prayer  was  short;  and  when  it  was  over  I  was  STir* 
'       rounded  by  nnich  larger  numbers  than  before,  and,  being  fatigued 

P^  ftiid  liuiigry,  I  felt  greatly  annoyed  by  the  endless  saluting  and 
■liflktrtg  of  liiind.s.  At  length  we  were  ordered  to  take  up  our 
quurt*irit  iti  tho  house  of  Ardo  Ghammawa,  a  brother  of  our  fel- 

||uw*travtvler  Ibmhima;  but  this  being  close  to  the  east  end  of 
tlir.  tmvii,  we  were  not  nuicli  pleased  with  the  arrangement,  as 
ii  nut  only  obliged  ua  tor  the  moment  to  return  the  whole  way 
^  i  1  ^  uiii(%  I  mi  aUo»  for  the  future,  deprived  us  of  an  unre- 
I  I     Hi\  tViiiHily  iiUeieuurse  with  the  governor*     This  was 

tuit  calouhih  il  io  inHpiro  us  with  confidence  as  to  the  success  of 
It  wjii*  jmrtt  two  o\dnck  in  the  afternoon  when,  at  length,  I 
[  M^Hchnd  n*y  quurttTM  and  took  possession  of  a  large,  weU-venti- 
Intnil,  mu\  umi  •*«iiuro'*  or  hall,  the  walls  of  which  w^ere  all 
|rHli(lM(|.  In  iho  iwnvT  court-yard  there  was  also  a  very  neat 
Mini  Naiig  litlln  lint,  hut  that  was  all,  and  we  had  great  trouble 

•  WUh  rwKnr*l  \nl\w  VnWv^^  ihu  pruyom  of  dhohor  ("  inahtiTa'*  or  "  saHifanna") 

I  i  (t>  \ni  iiiHuil  MiU1it»v  ^imyi^m,  w*  they  nm  nccustomL-d  to  pray  as  soon 

il  iHkN  l»iUMi  MltBorvinL    Hut|  in  ^oticral,  it  would  bo  wrong  to  caU  dho- 

i    4   i»uuiii  m  \n  viujf  titttni  itinu^i  Tor  iunuy  of  tho  other  Mohammedans  in  this 

I  mH  III  Uiii  vviJiliI  trtfiil  «av  UU  dhuhor  jau^tT  Insforo  two  o^clock  P^M,  at  the  very 

I  iHtl|i4i(|  Ml(d  ||MiMMiill>  ihtt  lbufuri>  t1in;»  uV!ui-k, 
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in  obtaining  quarters  for  Bii-S'ad  and  the  m'allem  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  court-yards.  I  felt  rather  fatigued  and  not 
quite  at  my  ease,  and  therefore  could  not  much  enjoy  a  dish  of 
an  extremely  good  padding  of  bairi  or  sorghum,  with  excellent 
clear  butter,  and  a  large  bowl  of  milk ;  but,  nevertheless,  al- 
though a  storm,  accompanied  with  much  rain,  broke  out  in  the 
evening  and  rendered  the  air  rather  hnmid,  I  remained  the  whole 
night  where  I  was,  instead  of  retiring  into  the  well-protected 
tliough  rather  sultry  hut, 

Saturday^  June  21^^.  In  the  morning  I  selected  my  presents 
for  the  governor,  the  principal  part  of  which  consisted  of  a  very 
handsome  red  cloth  bernus,  w]iich  we  had  found  among  the 
things  left  by  the  late  ilr.  Richardson;  but  when  we  were  ready 
to  go  we  received  the  information  that  Lowel  was  in  his  fields, 
and  that  we  could  not  see  him.  Meanwhile,  I  received  a  visit 
from  an  Arab  from  the  far  distant  west,  with  whom  I  had  made 
acquaintance  in  Kukuwa,  and  who  had  given  me  Bome  very 
valuable  information.  It  was  EI  Mukhtar,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Idesan  in  Baghena,  who  had  previously  paid  a  visit  to  A^damd- 
wa,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country-  It  is  always 
very  pleasant  for  a  traveler  to  meet  another  roving  spirit  some- 
where again,  particularly  in  a  country  like  Central  Africa.  Hav- 
ing acknowledged  his  visit  by  the  gift  of  a  knife  and  a  little 
frankincense,  I  presented  our  host,  the  Ardo  Gtharamawa,  with 
a  fine  "riga  giwa"  (an  "elephant-shirt") — that  is  to  say,  one 
of  those  enormous  wide  black  shirts  made  only  in  Nupe,  and 
which  was  one  of  the  few  articles  which  I  had  been  able  to  pro- 
vide in  Kano  for  the  furtherance  of  my  plans.  The  family  of 
the  Ardo  had  formerly  been  settled  in  Ghdmmawa,  in  the  souths 
western  province  of  Bornu,  but,  when  the  Fulbe  were  driven 
back  from  that  country,  emigrated  and  settled  here.  But  this 
man  still  bears  the  title  "Ardo  Ghammawa"— the  mayor  of 
(the  Fulbe  community  of)  Ghdmmawa*" 

Having  been  told  that  the  governor  had  returned  to  his  pal- 
ace, we  mounted  on  horseback  about  ten  o'clock,  and,  preceded 
by  the  Ardo  Ghammawa,  returned  the  long  way  to  the  lamordfj 
or  palace ;  but,  after  waiting  on  the  damp  ground,  exposed  to 
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the  sun,  for  more  than  an  hour,  we  were  told  that  we  could  not 
see  him^  and  were  obliged  to  return  with  our  present.  I  was 
greatly  vexed,  and  felt,  in  consequence,  my  fever  increasing,  es- 
pecially as  another  very  heavy  storm  broke  out  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  air  became  quite  cliilly.  However,  I  was  somewhat 
cheered  by  making  acquaintance  in  the  afternoon  with  an  Arab 
from  Mokha,  of  the  name  of  Mohammed  ben  A'hmed,  who 
styled  himself  sherif,  most  probably  rather  pleonastically ;  but, 
apart  from  such  pretension,  ho  was  an  amiable  and  most  inter- 
esting man,  who  had  traveled  for  many  years  over  the  whole 
eastern  coast  of  tlic  continent  between  Mombasa  and  Sofala. 
He  was  the  first  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  with  a  description  of 
the  celebrated  Lake  Nyassa  as  an  eye-witness*  He  had  even 
visited  Bombay  and  Madras. 

/Sunday,  June  22d.  In  consequence  of  the  information  re- 
ceived from  Ardo  Ghammawa  that  to-day  we  were  certainly  to 
see  the  governor,  we  got  ready  at  an  early  hour,  taking  with  us 
also  a  present  for  his  brother  Mansur,  who  had  made  himself 
expressly  a  candidate  for  a  present  by  sending  me,  the  day  be* 
fore,  a  small  pot  of  honey.  While  we  were  passing  his  house, 
he  was  coming  out  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  brotlier.  We 
made  a  abort  halt,  and  exchanged  compliments  with  him ;  and 
when,  on  reaching  the  area  before  tlie  governor's  house,  we  had 
dismounted,  and  were  sitting  down  in  the  shade  of  the  tree,  he 
walked  most  benignly  and  frankly  up,  and  sat  down  in  front 
of  me.  We  then  entered  the  palace ;  and  having  waited  a  short 
time  in  the  segifa  or  zaurc,  which  here  was  formed  by  a  spacious 
flat-roofed  room,  supported  by  massive  square  pillars,  we  were 
called  into  the  presence  of  the  governor. 

Mohammed  Lowel,*  son  of  M'allem  A^'dama,  was  sitting  in  a 
separate  hail,  built  of  clay,  and  forming,  for 
JBK       this  country,  quite  a  noble  mansion.     From 
without,  especially,  it  has  a  stately,  castlc-like 
appearance,  while  inside  the  hall  was  rather 

*  Lowel  is  most  probablj  n  namo  belonging  to  the  Fulfiilde  laogtiage,  al- 
though i a  writing  with  Arabic  letters  it  is  spelled  Ju\H,  aa  if  it  were  of  Arabic 
origin,  and  meant  **  the  first, *' 
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cncToached  upon  by  quadrangular  pillars,  two  feet  in  diameter, 
which  supported  the  roofj  about  sixteen  feet  high,  and  consist- 
ing of  a  rather  heavy  entablature  of  poles,  in  order  to  withstand 
the  violence  of  the  raina.  The  governor  was  very  simply  dress- 
edj  and  had  nothing  remarkable  in  hia  appearance,  while  his 
face,  which  was  half  covered  by  a  somewhat  dirty  shawl,  had 
an  indifferent  expression.  Besides  him  there  were  none  pres- 
ent but  Mansur  and  a  m'allem. 

Having,  as  the  first  European  that  had  ever  visited  his  coun- 
try with  the  distinct  purpose  to  enter  into  friendly  relations 
with  him,  paid  him  my  respects  on  behalf  of  ray  countrymen,  I 
delivered  my  letter  of  introduction  from  Sheikh  'Omar,  who  in 
a  few  but  well-chosen  lines  introduced  me  to  him  as  a  learned 
and  pious  Christian^  who  wandered  about  to  admire  the  works 
of  the  Almighty  Creator,  and  on  this  account  cherished  an  ar* 
dent  desire  to  visit  also  A'^damawa,  of  the  wonders  of  which  I 
had  heard  so  much*  Lowel  read  it,  and  evidently  not  quite  dis- 
pleased with  its  contents,  although  be  took  umbrage  at  some  of 
the  expressions,  handed  it  silently  over  to  the  m'allem  and  Man- 
sur. Hereupon  Billama  delivered  bis  letters,  of  which  not  only 
the  contents,  but  even  the  very  existence  had  been  totally  un- 
known to  me.  Tliey  were  three  in  number,  one  from  the  sheikh 
himself,  one  from  Mala  Ibram,  the  former  possessor  of  the  south- 
em  province  of  Boniu,  and  one  from  Kashella  'All  Dendal,  or 
Ladan,  the  officer  who  by  his  late  predatory  incursion  had  given 
grounds  for  complaint. 

As  soon  as  these  various  letters  were  read,  all  of  which  laid 
claim,  on  the  side  of  Bornu,  to  the  territory  of  Kofa  and  Kobchi, 
a  storm  arose,  and  in  a  fit  of  wrath  Lowel  reproaclicd  my  com- 
panion with  daring  to  come  forward  with  such  pretensions — he, 
ivho  was  himself  weU  acquainted  with  the  countiy  and  with  the 
point  in  dispute.  If  Slicikh  *Omar  w^ished  for  discord,  well; 
he  was  ready,  and  they  would  harass  each  other's  frontier  prov- 
inces by  reciprocal  incursions.  Having  given  vent  to  his  feel- 
ings toward  Billama,  his  anger  turned  upon  me ;  and  he  told 
me  to  my  face  tiiat  I  liad  quite  different  rexisons  for  coming  into 
his  country  from  those  stated  in  Sheikh  'Omar's  letter ;  refer- 
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ring  to  some  ambiguous  words  in  Mala  Ibrdm'a  writing,  in  which 
that  officer  stated  '*  that,  with  regard  to  me,  the  objects  of  my 
journey  to  AMamawa  were  a  perfect  secret  to  him,"  Now  I 
must  confess,  after  all  niy  acquaintance  with  tlie  politics  of  these 
people,  and  notivithstanding  all  Haj  Beshir's  kindness  and  be- 
nevolence toward  me,  that  I  think  the  Bornu  diplomatists  quite 
capable  of  a  little  double  dealing ;  that  is  to  say,  I  suspect  that 
they  were  willing  to  make  use  of  me  to  frighten  the  Governor 
of  AMamawa,  Perhaps,  also,  they  were  afraid  lest,  if  I  should 
succeed  in  A'damawa,  I  might  not  return  to  their  country,  I 
shall  have  to  mention  similar  circumstances  on  my  journey  to 
Bagirmi,  Viewing  matters  in  this  light,  I  wrote  from  Kiikawa, 
requesting  her  majesty's  government  to  infomi  the  Sheikh  of 
Bomu  that  it  was  their  distinct  desire  that  we  should  penetrate 
onward,  and  that  he  would  confer  an  obligation  upon  them  by 
facilitating  the  execution  of  our  plans. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  after  a  long  dispute  with  regard  to  the 
boundaries,  in  which  my  friend  from  Moldia,  and  a  learned  na- 
tive of  Waday,  Mode  *Abd  Allalii,  who  was  employed  by  Lowel 
as  a  sort  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  took  part,  I, 
with  my  party,  was  ordered  to  withdraw  for  a  time.  After  sit- 
ting for  full  two  hours  on  the  damp  ground  outside,  we  received 
an  intimation  that  we  might  return  home.  Thus  I  bad  to  r&- 
tuiTx  with  my  presents  a  second  time  to  my  quarters,  and,  of 
course,  I  was  greatly  vexed.  However,  several  people  who  saw 
ray  emotion  endeavored  to  console  me ;  and  ilansiir,  who>  be- 
fore we  left,  came  out  of  his  brother's  audience-hall,  entered  into 
conversation  with  me,  and  assured  mc  that  this  unkind  treat- 
ment in  no  way  related  to  me,  but  that  it  was  only  intended  for 
Billama,  the  officer  of  Bornu.  There  was  present  also  the  very 
amiable  ni'allem  whom  I  had  met  in  Sarawu  Fulfiilde,  and  who 
had  come  after  us,  and  I  felt  sorry  that  I  was  not  disposed  to 
answer  his  well-meant  discourse  in  the  manner  it  deserved* 

When  we  reached  Mansur's  house  he  invited  us  to  dis- 
mount, and,  entering  the  interior  of  his  wide  and  neat  dwelling, 
we  had  a  long  and  animated  conversation,  when  I  explained  to 
him  in  a  deliberate  manner  that  such  treatment  did  not  offend 
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me  on  my  own  account,  but  on  account  of  the  government — the 
very  first  and  most  powerful  in  the  world — which  had  sent  me; 
that,  instead  of  coming  with  hostile  intentions,  as  was  imputed 
to  me,  I  had  come  with  the  friendly  design  of  paying  my  re- 
spects to  the  governor  on  behalf  of  the  British  sovereign,  and 
to  present  him  with  a  few  specimens  of  our  products  and  manu- 
factures ;  that  I  had,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  time  an  intense  de- 
sire to  see  their  country,  as  it  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  Euro- 
peans in  general,  and  of  the  English  in  particular,  to  become 
acquainted  and  to  open  intercourse  with  all  parts  of  God's  cre- 
ation. 

Mansur  explained  to  me,  in  return,  that  they  well  knew  that 
I  had  not  come  to  make  war  upon  them,  although  Lowel,  in  the 
first  fit  of  his  anger,  scarcely  seemed  to  suspect  any  thing  less 
than  that,  *'  but  that  they  were  vexed  because  I  had  come  to 
them  under  the  protection  of  the  Bornu  people,  their  enemies." 
A  letter  from  the  Sultan  of  Stambul,  or  even  from  my  own  sov- 
ereign, would  have  recommended  mc  much  more  advantageous- 
ly. The  sheikh  had  expressly  designated  me  as  one  recom- 
mended and  protected  by  the  Porte,  and  Bu-S'ad  had  mention- 
ed, with  a  slight  disregard  of  the  real  facts,  that  tluough  inad- 
vertence only  I  had  left  both  letters,  as  well  that  from  the  Sul- 
tan of  Stambul  as  from  the  English  sovereign,  in  Kukawa. 
Now  I  certainly  had  with  mc  a  treaty  written  in  j:lrabic,  such 
as  it  was  desirable  tliat  the  Governor  of  A^damawa  should  sub- 
scribe ;  but  to  produce  this  under  existing  circumstances  would 
liave  been  absurd,  especially  as  it  did  not  emanate  directly  from 
the  government,  and  was  not  authenticated  cither  by  seal  or  in 
any  other  way,  and  I  thought  it  better  not  to  mention  it.  It 
was  no  bad  policy  on  the  part  of  Bii-S'ad  to  represent  me  as 
sent  on  a  special  mission  by  the  British  government  to  the 
Fulbe  princes,  and  as  obliged  only  by  the  death  of  my  com- 
panion to  deviate  from  my  intended  course  in  order  to  supply 
his  place  in  Kukawa. 

Meanwhile  it  was  past  midday ;  and  after  a  stormy  night  the 
sun  shone  forth  with  overpowering  force,  while  we  sat  all  the 
while  in  an  open  court-yard  without  the  least  protection.     On 
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Teaching  my  quarters,  I  was  so  exliaustcd  and  ill  that  I  thought 
I  could  do  nothing  better  than  take,  without  delay,  a  powerful 
emetic,  after  wliich  I  felt  much  better,  but  rather  weak.  Hav- 
ing somewhat  restored  my  spirits  by  a  conversation  with  Mo- 
hammed ben  A'hmed,  I  retired  into  the  close  hut  and  had  a 
sound  aleep. 

Monday  having  passed  quietlyt  with  the  exception  of  a  great 
many  people  calling  for  "  laya''  or  charms^  and  for  medicines, 
Tuesday,  the  24th,  arrived,  when  it  was  my  destiny  to  leave 
this  country,  which  I  had  but  just  entered,  and  to  retrace  my 
steps  over  the  long  and  infested  road  which  I  had  lately  trav- 
eled. 

I  felt  tolerably  well  in  the  mornings  but  afterward  became 
very  ill,  and,  unfortunately,  took  too  weak  a  dose  of  medicine. 
In  this  state  I  had  a  visit  from  two  very  handsome  and  amiable 
young  Fulbe,  and,  in  my  rather  morose  mood,  refused  their  ur- 
gent request,  made  in  the  most  simple  and  confidential  way, 
to  aay  the  "fat-ha,"  or  the  opening  prayer  of  the  Kuran,  with 
them.  I  have  always  regretted  my  refusal,  as  it  estranged  from 
me  a  great  many  people ;  and,  although  many  Christians  will 
object  to  repeat  the  prayer  of  another  creed,  yet  the  use  of  a 
prayer  of  so  general  import  as  the  introductory  chapter  to  the 
Kuran  ought  to  be  permitted  to  every  solitarj''  traveler  in  these 
regions,  in  order  to  form  a  sort  of  conciliatory  link  between  him 
and  the  natives. 

After  some  other  visitors  had  come  and  gone^  I  reeeived, 
about  ten  o'clock,  a  formal  visit  from  Mode  'Abd-Allahi,  the 
foreign  secretary,  and  my  friend  from  Mokha,  in  tlie  name  of 
the  governor.  Having  moistened  their  organs  with  a  cup  of 
coffee,  they  acquitted  themselves  of  their  message  in  the  follow- 
ing terms:  "The  sultan*'— all  these  provincial  governors  bear 
the  title  of  sultan — '*  had  ordered  them,"  they  said,  "  to  beg  me 
to  accept  his  most  respectful  regards,  and  to  inform  me  that  he 
was  nothing  but  a  slave  of  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  and  that  I  was 
a  far  greater  man  than  himself.  As  such  a  man  had  never  be- 
fore come  to  liis  country,  he  was  afraid  of  his  liege  lord,  and 
begged  me  to  retrace  my  steps  whither  I  had  come ;  but  if,  in 
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course  of  time,  I  should  return  with  a  letter  from  S6koto,  he 
would  receive  me  with  open  arms,  would  converse  with  me  ahout 
all  our  science  and  about  our  instruments  without  reserve,  and 
would  show  me  the  whole  country," 

To  this  message,  which  was  certainly  couched  in  very  modest 
and  insinuating  terms,  I  answered  that  Mohammed  Lowel,  so 
far  from  being  a  slave  of  the  Sultan  of  Sokoto,  was  renowned 
far  and  wide  as  the  almost  independent  governor  of  a  large  prov- 
ince ;  that  the  fame  of  his  father  A^'dama,  as  a  noblj-bom,  learn- 
ed Pullo,  extended  far  and  wide  throughout  Teknir  or  Negro- 
land,  and  had  even  reached  our  own  country ;  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  argue  that  I  was  greater  than  himself,  and  that  on  this 
account  he  could  not  receive  me  on  his  own  responsibility,  but 
was  obliged  to  refer  my  suit  to  his  liege  lord  in  Sokoto^*  I 
brought  forward  the  examples  of  Katsena  and  Elano,  especially 
the  latter  place,  in  which,  though  it  was  the  seat  of  a  governor 
dependent  on  the  Emir  el  Mumenin,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Governor  of  AMamawa,  I  had  long  resided,  without  any  repre- 
sentations being  made  to  the  sovereign  lord.  '*  Oh !  but  the 
relations  of  Katsena  and  Kan6,"said  the  messengers  of  the  gov- 
ernor^.  **  are  entirely  different  from  those  of  this  province.  These 
are  large  and  busy  thoroughfares  for  all  the  world,  while  A'da- 
mawa  is  a  distant  territory  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  earth, 
and  still  a  fresh,  unconsolidated  conquest."  There  was  certain* 
ly  some  truth  in  this  last  remark ;  and,  whatever  I  might  say  to 
the  contrary,  the  question  was  decided,  and  all  reasoning  was  in 
vain. 

The  two  messengers,  having  gone  through  their  business  in 
this  way,  informed  me  that  they  were  only  the  forerunners  of 
the  real  messenger,  Mansur,  the  brother  of  the  governor.  This 
was  very  pleasant  news  to  me ;  and  although,  after  this  shock 
of  disappointment,  I  felt  extremely  ill  and  weak,  I  rose  from  my 
couch,  and  went  to  receive  Mansur  when  he  arrived  at  the  door 
of  the  hut.  He  then  officially,  and  in  a  very  feeling  manner, 
confirmed  all  that  Mode  'Abd-Allahi  and  the  sherif  Mohammed 

•  Although  'Alijn,  the  present  Emir  cl  Mdmcnini  resides  io  Wiirno,  nerertho- 
less  Sokoto  is  still  regarded  u  the  offidfti  cupital  of  the  empire. 
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had  said,  and  expressed  his  deep  regret  that  I  was  not  allowed 
to  stay.  When  lie  was  going  I  lianded  to  his  servants  tlie  lit- 
tle presents  destined  for  him,  which  consisted  of  twenty-five  dr'a 
of  striped  Manchester,  a  pair  of  English  razors,  scissors,  a  look- 
ing*glas3,  a  parcel  of  cloves,  a  little  jawi  or  benzoin,  and  a  small 
piece  of  camplior. 

Mansur  had  been  gone  a  little  while  when  I  received  inform* 
ation  that  the  governor  had  sent  me  a  horse  and  two  slair^es  as 
a  present,  with  an  intimation  that  I  might  likewise  let  him  have 
the  present  which  I  had  brought  with  me  for  him.  Bat  this  I 
refused  to  do,  declaring  that  I  conld  not,  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances, either  accept  from  him  or  give  him  any  thing,  not 
having  come  as  a  merchant  to  barter  with  him,  but  as  the  raes- 
fienger  of  another  powerful  sovereign  to  treat  with  him  on  friend- 
ly terms.  My  servant,  Bu-S'ad,  who,  in  the  covetousncss  of 
his  heart,  already  fancied  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  two 
slaves,  whom  he  knew  well  I  myself  could  not  accept,  but 
whom  he  thought  I  would  give  up  to  him,  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare that,  as  the  present  liad  come  from  my  sovereign,  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  bestow  it.  But,  seeing  that  I  w^as  firm,  the 
messengers  went  away,  and  soon  after  a  horseman  arrived  with 
the  order  for  me  to  leave  the  town  instantly. 

Meanwhile,  during  all  this  negotiation  and  dispute»I  had  be- 
come extremely  weak,  and  the  excitement  had  brought  on  a 
very  severe  fit  of  fevcn  Indeed,  I  scarcely  thought  that  I 
should  be  able  to  sit  on  horseback  and  to  bear  the  sun,  it  being 
then  just  noon,  and  the  sun  shining  forth  with  great  power. 
Nevertheless,  I  got  mj  things  ready ;  but  having  left  my  quar- 
ters a  little  too  soon,  and  being  obliged  to  wait  some  time  for 
the  other  people,  I  became  so  weak  that  I  could  no  longer  keep 
on  my  feet,  but  lay  down  on  the  ground  till  my  companions  ar- 
rived. Sitting  then  firmly  in  my  large  Arab  stimips,  and  hold- 
ing on  to  the  pommel,  I  proceeded ;  and  though  I  fainted  twice, 
I  soon  regained  some  strength,  a  slight  breeze  having  arisen, 
which  greatly  mitigated  the  burning  heat. 

Numbers  of  people  accompanied  me,  expressing  their  grief 
and  sorrow  at  my  abrupt  departure.     By  my  refusing  to  write 
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laiya^  or  to  say  the  fat-ha,  I  had  estranged  many  a  friendly-dis- 
posed native,  and  by  my  obstinacy  I  had  incurred  the  displeas- 
ure of  tlieir  master,  yet  raany  of  the  people  openly  disapproved 
of  his  conduct  towai'd  me- 

An  immense  quantity  of  rain  having  fallen  during  my  stay 
here,  the  country  appeared  to  me  much  more  beautilul  now  than 
when  we  came,  and  full  of  fine  cattle ;  and  I  felt  so  refreshed 
that  I  considered  myself  able  to  go  as  far  as  Kibago,  a  ride  of 
six  hours  at  a  slow  rate. 

Billama  beliaved  exceedingly  well ;  for  when  my  treacherous 
servant  Bu-S'ad,  who  was  afraid  lest  Mohammed  Lowel  should 
wreak  his  anger  upon  me  on  the  road,  intimated  to  him  that 
*'  if  any  thing  of  that  sort  should  happen,  they,  of  course,  were 
Moslemin"  —  thus  indicating  that  they  could  not  defend  me 
against  those  of  their  own  creed,  but  should  leave  me  to  my 
fate — he  indignantly  left  his  company  and  rode  up  to  me. 
Thus,  without  any  accident,  except  that  all  my  luggage  was 
once  more  wetted  through  while  passing  the  deep  water  of  the 
mayo  Binti,  we  reached  the  fiiendly  village,  where,  witliout  cer- 
emony, I  took  up  my  quarters  in  the  well-known  court-yard  of 
our  former  host.  But,  before  proceeding  farther  on  my  journey 
back,  I  must  try  to  make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  the 
country,  though  the  abrupt  way  in  which  I  was  obliged  to  leave 
it  allows  me  only,  in  most  cases,  to  speak  from  the  information 
of  tlie  natives. 

Yola  is  the  capital  of  an  extensive  province,  called  by  foreign- 
ers generally^  and  by  the  conquering  Fulbe  in  diplomatic  lan- 
guage, A'damawa,  but  the  real  name  of  which  is  Fumbina.  In- 
deed, AMamawa  is  quite  a  new  name  given  to  the  country  (ex- 
actly as  I  stated  in  my  report  sent  to  Europe  some  years  ago) 
in  honor  of  irallem  A^dama,  the  father  of  the  present  governor, 
who  succeeded  in  founding  here  a  new  Mohammedan  empire  on 
the  ruins  of  several  smaller  pagan  kingdoms,  the  most  consid- 
erable of  which  was  that  of  Kokomi.  Whether  what  the  peo- 
ple used  to  say  be  true,  that  the  name  of  the  wife  of  this  oflScer 
was  A^daraa  too,  I  am  not  able  positively  to  decide,* 

*  A'damawa  is  CGftainly  not  quite  ideutical  with  Fiimbina,  as  it  denotes  onlj 
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Tola  is  quite  a  new  settlement,  called  by  this  name  after  the 
princely  quarter  of  the  town  of  Kan6,  the  former  capital,  of 
which  Denham's  expedition  heard  some  faint  report,  being  Gu-« 
rin,  Yola  is  situated  in  a  swampy  plain,  and  is  bordered  oa 
the  north  side  by  an  inlet  of  the  river,  the  inundation  of  which 
reaches  close  to  that  quarter  where  I  was  living.  The  town  is 
certainly  not  less  than  three  miles  long  from  east  to  west  It 
seems  probable  that  there  are  different  names  for  tlie  different 
quarters,  but  my  stay  was  too  short  to  allow  me  to  learn  them. 
The  court-yards  are  large  and  spacious,  but  often  contain  only 
a  single  hut,  the  whole  area  being  sown  with  grain  during  the 
rainy  season.  All  the  huts  arc  built  with  clay  walls  on  account 
of  the  violence  of  the  rains,  and  are  tolerably  high*  Only  the 
governor  and  his  elder  brothers  possess  large  establishments 
with  dwellings  built  entirely  of  clay.  Notwithstanding  its 
size,  the  place  can  hardly  contain  more  than  twelve  thousand 
inhabitants. 

It  has  no  industry,  and  the  market,  at  least  during  the  time 
of  my  stay  there,  was  most  insignificant  and  miserably  sup- 
plied ;  but  certainly  during  the  season  of  field  labor,  as  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  observe,  all  the  markets  in  Negroland 
are  less  important  than  at  other  times  of  the  year.  The  most 
common  objects  in  the  market,  which  find  ready  sale^  are  tur- 
kedi,  beads,  and  salt,*  while  other  articles,  such  as  striped  Man- 
chester, calico,  cloth  bemuses,  are  generally  sold  privately  to 
the  wealthier  people.  The  only  articles  of  export  at  present 
are  slaves  and  ivory.  Four  good  tiirkedi,  bought  in  Kano  for 
1800  or  2000  kurdi  each,  will  generally  purchase  a  slave,  and  a 
tiirkedi  will  often  buy  an  elephant's  tusk  of  tolerable  size. 

Slavery  exists  on  an  immense  scale  in  this  country,  and  there 


those  regions  of  the  latter  which  hare  been  conquered  by  the  Fiilbe,  while  many 
parts  are  as  jet  iin»ubduec], 

♦  With  regard  to  salt,  I  will  observe  that  the  greater  part  of  it  lb  brought  from 
Biimiinda  on  the  BcniivvL^  near  Hamamiwa^  where  it  seems  to  be  obtained  from 
the  soil  ill  the  same  way  il<j  1  shall  dcHcribe  the  salt-boilinj^  in  Fopa  in  the  third 
volume,  althougli  in  Biimdnda  there  is  no  valley  fonnation,  and  Mr,  Vogel,  who 
lately  visited  this  plaee,  may  be  right  in  staling  that  the  salt  is  merely  obtained 
from  ashei  by  burning  the  grass  which  grows  in  that  locality* 
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are  many  private  individuals  who  have  more  than  a  tliousand 
slaves.  In  this  respect  the  governor  of  the  whole  province  is 
not  the  most  powerful  man,  being  outstripped  by  the  governors 
of  Chamba  and  Koncha^for  this  reason,  tliat  Mohammed  Lowel 
has  alibis  slaves  settled  in  rumde  or  slave- villages,  where  they 
cultivate  grain  for  his  use  or  profit,  while  the  above-mentioned 
officers,  who  obtain  all  their  provision  in  com  &om  subjected 
pagan  tribes,  have  their  whole  liost  of  slaves  constantly  at  their 
disposal ;  and  I  have  been  assured  that  some  of  the  head  slaves 
of  these  men  have  as  many  as  a  thousand  slaves  each  under 
their  command,  with  whom  they  undertake  occasional  expedi- 
tions for  their  masters*  I  have  been  assured,  also,  that  lloham- 
mcd  Lowel  receives  every  year  in  tribute,  besides  horses  and 
cattle,  about  five  thousand  slaves,  though  this  seems  a  large 
number. 

The  country  of  Fumbind  is  about  two  hundred  miles  long  in 
its  greatest  extent,  running  from  southwest  to  northeast,  wliile 
its  shortest  diameter  seems  to  reach  from  northwest  to  south- 
east, and  scarcely  ever  exceeds  seventy  or  eighty  miles ;  but 
this  territory  is  as  yet  far  from  being  entirely  subjected  to  the 
Mohammedan  conquerors,  who,  in  general,  are  only  in  posses- 
sion of  detached  settlements,  white  the  intermediate  country, 
particularly  the  more  mountainous  tracts,  is  still  in  the  hands 
of  the  pagans*  The  people  in  tliis  part  of  the  country  are  en- 
gaged in  constant  warfare.  Wliile  the  country  north  from  the 
B6nuwe,  between  Yola  and  Hamurruwa,  is  entirely  independ- 
ent, and  inhabited  by  warlike  pagan  tribes,  the  best-subjected 
tract  seems  to  be  that  between  the  Wandala  and  the  llusgu 
country,  where  the  settlements  of  the  conquering  tribe  are  very 
compact.  I  must  observe,  however,  that  I  am  not  quite  clear 
as  to  the  exact  manner  in  which  those  distant  settlements  are 
dependent  on  the  Governor  of  A'damawa.  That  part  of  the 
country  seems  to  deserve  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  to  be  des- 
tined to  become  a  province  by  itself.  It  is  sometimes  designa- 
ted by  the  special  name  of  '*  Jemmara,"  a  name  certainly  of  gen- 
eral import,  and  meaning  nothing  but  "the  congregation" — a 
corruption,  in  short,  of  Jem  ma  a. 
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The  country  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  Central  Africa, 
irrigated  as  it  is  by  numerous  rivers,  among  which  the  Benuwe 
and  the  Faro  are  the  most  important,  and  being  diversified  with 
hill  and  dale.  In  general,  however,  it  is  flat,  rising  gradually 
toward  the  south  from  an  elevation*  of  about  eight  hundred 
feet,  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Benuwe,  to  fil'teen  hundred 
feet  or  more,  and  broken  by  separate  hills  or  more  extensive 
groups  of  mountains ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  not  here  a 
single  example  of  large  mountain  masses.  Jlount  Alantika,  of 
which  I  had  a  fine  view  from  several  points,  though  at  a  con- 
siderable distance,  is  considered  as  the  most  massive  and  ele- 
vated mountain  in  the  whole  country ;  and  this  is  an  entirely 
detached  mountain,  at  the  utmost  fifty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  elevated  certainly  not  more  than  eight  thousand  five  hund- 
red or  nine  thousand  feet  above  the  plain  from  which  it  rises- 
No  doabt  the  Benuw^  may  be  presumed  to  have  its  sources  in 
a  mountainous  tract  of  country ;  but  of  the  uppermost  course 
of  this  river  I  was  not  able  to  obtain  the  least  information,  while 
I  have  been  able  to  lay  down  its  course  with  great  approximate 
certainty.f  Yet,  although  the  elevation  of  the  country  is  in 
general  the  same,  the  nature  of  the  difierent  districts  varies 
greatly ;  tlms  in  Chamba,  apparently  on  account  of  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Jlount  iVlantika,  which  attracts  the  clouds,  the  rainy 
Beason  is  said  to  set  in  as  early  as  January,  so  that  by  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  Hay  the  first  crop  is  ripe,  while  in  Yola, 
and  in  the  country  in  general,  the  rains  rarely  begin  before  March* 

The  grain  most  commonly  grown  in  the  country  is  IIolcus 
S07yhii77i  /  but  in  this  respect,  also,  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  districts.  Thus  the  country  of  the  Mbum  round 
Ngaundere  scarcely  produces  any  thing  but  rogo  or  yams,  which 

•  It  is  a  great  pity  thsit  the  members  of  the  Benuwe  expedition  were  not  able 
to  tneasure  the  elevation  of  the  river  at  the  farthest  point  reached.  My  ther- 
mometer for  measuring  th.€  boiling-poitit  of  water  was  so  deranged  that  my  ob- 
seiratjon  at  Tejie  is  mthoat  any  yalue*  Till  farther  observations  have  been 
made,  I  think  it  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  800  to  850  feet 

t  It  would  Ixj  rnther  more  appropriate  to  ^ve  the  name  of  Lower  Benaw©  to 
that  part  of  the  river  below,  and  that  of  Upper  Bunuwe  to  that  part  above  the 
conflncnce^  than  to  caU  Upper  Benuwe  the  part  of  the  rirer  visited  by  Br,  Bai- 
kie. 
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form  the  daily,  and  almost  sole  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Meat 
IS  so  dear  that  a  goat  will  often  fetch  the  price  of  a  female  slave. 
Gri-oiind-nuts  {AracMs  hypogma)  arc  plentiful  both  in  tlie  east- 
ern and  the  western  districts,  A  tolerable  quantity  of  cotton, 
called  '^'pottolo"  in  A'damawa,  is  cultivated ;  but  indigo  or  "clia- 
chari"  is  very  rare,  and  is  hardly  cultivated  any  where  but  in 
Sarawu  and  JIamwa ;  and  this  is  very  natural,  as  the  Fiilbe 
do  not  value  colored  shirts. 

With  regard  to  exuberance  of  vegetation,  Tibati  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  places ;  there  both  kinds  of  the  banana 
or  ayabaje,  tlie  gonda  or  papaya,  "diikuje,"  several  species  of 
the  guro-tree,  the  Pandanus^  the  Kajllia^  the  monkey-bread- 
tree  or  Adanwnia^  the  *^rimi"  or  Bonibax^  and  numerous  other 
kinds,  are  found*  Of  the  palm  tribe,  the  deleb-palm  or  gigiiia, 
and  the  Eldu  Guinensis,  are  frequent,  but  strictly  limited  to 
certain  localities,  while  the  date-tree  (called  by  the  Fiilbe  of 
A^'damawa  by  the  beautiful  name  "  tannedaraje''*)  is  very  rare, 
and,  except  a  few  specimens  in  Yola  and  Bundang,  scarcely  to 
be  met  with.  Among  the  bushes,  the  Pahnu  Christi  or  Hid' 
nuB  is  extremely  common.  Altogether,  the  predominant  tree  in 
the  southern  provinces  of  A'damiiwa  seems  to  be  tlic  banana. 
There  are  hot  springs  in  the  country  of  the  Bakr  Yemycm,  about 
three  days  south  from  Koncha,  which  are  said  to  issue  from  the 
west  foot  of  a  mountain  stretching  from  east  to  west,  and  to  have 
a  very  high  temperature ;  the  Tvater  is  reported  to  be  palatable. 

Of  animals,  the  elephant  is  exceedingly  frequent ;  not  only  the 
black  or  gray,  but  also  a  yellow  species.  The  rhinoceros  is  oft- 
en met  with,  but  only  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  countiy.  East 
of  the  Benuwe  the  wild  bull  is  very  common.  The  most  singu- 
lar animal  seems  to  be  the  ayu,  which  lives  in  tlie  river,  and  in 
some  respects  resembles  the  seal  ;t  it  comes  out  of  the  river  in 
the  niglit,  and  feeds  on  the  fresh  grass  growing  on  its  banks. 

*  This  name  is  evidently  connected  with  tbat  of  tbe  Balanitex^  wbich  thev  call 
"tanni ;"  and  several  Negro  nutions  compare  the  date  with  the  fruit  of  that  tree. 

f  Mr.  Vogel,  who  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  sijiht  of  this  animal,  fouud  that 
it  is  a  mammal  like  the  Manatus  Senejralensis.  The  ^^outh  African  rivers,  also, 
hav  e  ihese  mammals.,  and  the  ayii  i»  uot  less  frequent  in  the  I'sa^  near  Timbuk- 
tu, than  it  is  in  the  Bennwe. 
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With  regard  to  domestic  animals,  cattle  were  evidently  intro- 
duced by  the  Fulbe  some  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago* 
There  is  an  indigenous  variety  of  ox,  but  quite  a  different  spe- 
cies, not  three  feet  high,  and  of  dark-gray  color :  this  is  called 
maturu*  Tlie  native  horse  is  small  and  feeble ;  the  best  horses 
are  brought  from  the  northern  districts,  chiefly  from  U^ba. 

I  now  proceed  to  mention  the  names  of  the  most  powerful 
Fiilbe  governors  of  the  country,  to  which  I  shall  subjoin  a  list 
of  the  native  tribes,  over  which  the  conquerors  are  gradually 
extending  their  sway,  and  which  they  may  even  partiaUy  suc- 
ceed in  exterminating.  Of  those  who  are  bound  to  the  Governor 
of  A^damawa  in  due  allegiance — that  is  to  say,  who  send  him  a 
certain  present  and  assist  him  in  his  warlike  expeditions,  the 
governors  of  Chamba  and  Koncha  take  the  first  rank.  The 
present  governor  of  Chamba,  A''mba  (properly  Mohammed) 
Sambo,  who  is  now  a  very  old  man,  has  made  himself  extremely 
famous  by  his  daring  and  distant  expeditions,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  to  the  Tbo  country  and  to  Mbaiu,  which  he  under- 
took three  years  ago,  and  through  which  he  has  succeeded  in 
extending  not  only  the  influence,  but  even  the  dominion  of  the 
conquerors,  in  a  certain  degree,  as  far  as  the  Bight  of  Benin.  I 
have  some  reason  to  suspect  that  it  was  partly  owing  to  this 
expedition,  which  brought  the  Fiilbe  into  contact  with  tribes  on 
the  coast,  who,  on  account  of  their  dress,  furniture,  and  many 
of  their  customs,  were  regarded  by  them  as  Christians,  that  Mo- 
hammed Lowel  looked  upon  my  presence  with  distrust,  for 
there  were  still  some  hundreds  of  slaves  of  those  so-caUed 
Christian  tribes  scattered  over  A'damawa.  Mohammed  dan 
Jobdi  also,  the  governor  of  Konclia,  has  made  some  very  inter- 
eating  expeditions,  the  itineraries  of  some  of  which  I  shall  give 
in  the  Appendix, 

More  powerful  certainly  than  these  two,  and  in  a  state  of 
quasi-dependence  on  the  Governor  of  Tola  only,  though  at  pres- 
ent in  open  hostility  with  him,  is  Buba,  the  Governor  of  Biiban- 
Jidda.  The  name  of  this  province  also  is  entirely  new,  and  is 
formed  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  being  compounded  of  the  name 
of  the  conqueror  himself  (Biiba)  and  of  that  of  his  mother  (Jid- 
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da).  Biibaojidda  is  an  extensive  province,  including  the  dis- 
tricts on  the  upper  course  of  the  Benuwe,  and  its  capital  is  called 
Raj-Biiba.  The  governor  is  so  powerful  that,  having  in  vain 
solicited  the  Emir  el  Miimenin,  his  sovereign  lord,  to  make  him 
a  chief  vassal,  like  the  Governor  of  Ilamarrawa^  so  as  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Governor  of  A^damawa,  he  has  placed  himself 
in  open  opposition  to  both.  It  is  also  very  remarkable  that 
Ray-Biiba  (that  is  to  say,  the  town  which  at  present  bears  this 
name)  was,  with  the  exception  of  Tibati,  the  only  walled  town 
which  the  Fiilbe  found  in  the  countrj";  and  it  took  them  three 
months  of  continual  fighting  to  get  possession  of  it.  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  in  another  place,  that  this  country  produces 
the  best  sort  of  iron ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  more 
warlike  spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Dama^  is  in  some  degree 
connected  with  this  circumstance. 

Less  powerful  than  the  three  governors  just  mentioned^  but 
nevertheless  mighty  vassals,  and  most  of  them  valiant  champi- 
ons of  the  faith,  are  the  following  chiefs :  Bakari  (properly  Bii- 
bakr),  governor  of  Ribago,  north  from  Biibanjidda;  Ardo  Bad4- 
shi,  governor  of  the  territories  of  the  Fall ;  M'allem  Sude,  gov- 
ernor of  Holma ;  M'allem  Hamma,  governor  of  Song ;  the  gov- 
ernor of  Siimmo  ;*  Mahmiid,  governor  of  Kilba;  M'allem  Dau- 
raka,  governor  of  the  large  settlement  of  Maruwa  or  Marba : 
M'allem  Yusufa,  the  pious  old  governor  of  Binder;  M'allem  A 'da- 
raa,  the  dashing  governor  of  Agunna  in  the  territory  of  the  Da- 
ma;  Ardo  'Omaro,  seignior  of  Sabongi,  near  Biibanjidda;  M'al- 
lem Mustafa,  the  pious  old  lord  of  Mindif;  Ardo  G£ri,  the  en- 
ergetic and  learned  master  of  Bogo,  whose  people  joined  the 
Bomu  army  on  the  expedition  to  Musgu  which  I  shall  describe 
farther  on  ;  the  lord  of  Kafta-Baudi ;  Hursu  or  Khursu,  master 
of  P^dde  or  F(?tte. 

The  dominion  of  the  Fiilbe  is  generally  centred  in  single  set- 
tlements, which  are  of  various  descriptions,  comprising  not  only 
large  towns,  where  a  numerous  host  of  these  intruders,  and  a 
powerful  chief,  reside,  but  also  more  private  settlements,  such 
as  country  seats  of  governors,  "  ribado"  or  **  ribago ;"  seats  of 
*  Summo,  sitnated  tjetween  Holma  atsd  Song, 
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mere  petty  chiefs,  or  "joro;-*  farm-villages,  or  "uro;"  skre* 
villages,  or  •*rumde."  Bat  the  Fiilbe  are  continually  advanc- 
ing, as  they  liave  not  to  do  with  one  strong  enemy,  but  with  a 
number  of  small  tribes  without  any  bond  of  iinionp  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  it  be  their  destiny  to  colonize  this  fine  coun- 
try for  themselves,  or  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  intrusion  of  Europeans.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how  a 
Christian  government  is  to  deal  with  these  countries,  where  none 
but  Mohammedans  maintain  any  sort  of  government.  It  can 
not  he  denied  that  they  alone  here  succeed  in  giving  to  distant 
regions  a  certain  bond  of  miity,  and  in  making  the  land  more 
accessible  to  trade  and  intercourse. 

The  most  numerous  among  the  native  tribes,  as  I  have  already 
stated  above,  are  the  Batta,  whose  prince,  Kokomi,  was,  previ- 
ous to  the  conquest  of  tlie  Fulbe,  the  most  powerful  chief  in  the 
country.  They  are  divided  into  several  great  families,  speaking 
also  various  dialects,  which  in  some  cases  differ  from  each  other 
very  widely,  and  are  closely  related  to  the  MarghL*  JIany  of 
the  names  of  their  districts  serve  to  designate  the  territories  as 
well  as  the  tribes  settled  in  them,  of  which  several  arc  still  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  Fulbe. 

The  Batta  inhabit  not  only  all  the  countiy  on  the  middle 
course  of  the  Benuwe  and  along  the  Faro  for  some  distance  be- 
yond Mount  Alantika,  but  also  the  whole  region  north  from 
these  rivers  as  far  as  the  southern  boundaries  of  Bornu.  It  is  in 
their  language  that  the  river  has  received  the  name  B6-noe  or 
Be-nuw^,  meaning  "  the  Mother  of  Waters." 

The  tribe  which  ranks  next  in  numbers  and  importance  is  the 
Fall,  settled  between  the  upper  course  of  the  Benuwe  and  the 

*  They  are  settled  in  the  fonowing  places :  Song  j  B^msa^  comprising  Demsa^ 
Poha  and  Demsa-Mesu,  which  moat  picturesque  places  I  shnll  soon  deacribc  on 
mj  joiirney  back  toKiikjiwis;  Salleri,  Bundang^  Gartiwa,  Villiichi,  Surkijlchi,*  Ka- 
nada,  A'fongjTsiwi,  Sediri,  Borongo,  Fawe,  Hi»lcliij  Girbti,  Kiirin,  Befatc,  Gellefo, 
Ftiro,  B^ngo,  Bulkuto,  Kongchi^  Ypgo,  Ganto,  Bagelt%  Bir^etie,  Y^bbolewtiorYeb- 
boiTwo,  DasiD,  Reddo,  Gere,  Keddeme^  Ndong,  Lawaru,  Bang^  Baclmnia,  Bulla, 
Ziiiii,  Boy,  Kirrengabo,  Bolki,  Murbaja,  Ferma,  Bulmbe,  Alautika,  Komro,  Mala- 
!m,  Mnbskko,  Kurachi,  Woko. 


*■  These  terminationfl  in  chi  certaliily  do  not  seem  to  be  indigeoous. 
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southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi,  of  whose  families  and  territories 
(the  same  name  generally  indicating  both)  I  learned  the  follow- 
ing names  :  Safalawa,  Yamyam  (probably  not  an  original  name), 
Gider,  Debba;  Mundam^  with  the  chief  place  Lere,  the  residence 
of  the  powerful  pagan  prince  (kowa)  Gonshome ;  Stambay, 
Dania,  Lame,  Laka,  Durn,  Nanigi,  not  far  east  from  Chamba, 
and  Boka.  Their  idiom  seems  to  be  quite  distinct  from  that  of 
the  Battaj  but  it  shows  some  affinity  with  other  neighboring 
tongues,*  Among  the  few  people  belonging  to  this  tribe  with 
whom  I  came  into  contact,  I  observed  some  of  very  light  color. 
Then  follow  the  Mbum,  living  to  the  south  from  the  Batta  and 
southwest  from  the  Fali»  and  partly  subjected,  the  Fulbc  con- 
querors being  principally  estabUshed  in  the  place  called  Ngaun- 
dere.  There  is  another  large  place  called  Bere*  As  separate 
tlivisiona  of  the  Mbiim,  I  learned  the  names  of  the  Maiwa, 
Wiina,  and  Bute.  Southeast  from  the  Mbum  live  the  Yange- 
r6,  and  still  farther  on  in  that  direction  the  Baya.  In  what  re- 
lation the  Chamba,  after  w^liom  the  large  place  at  the  southern 
foot  of  Mount  Alantika  is  called,  stand  to  the  above-named 
tribes,  I  can  not  say.  The  Chamba  are  said  to  have  driven 
from  these  seats  the  Kottofo,  who  dw^ell  at  present  farther  south. 
Then  there  are  several  other  tribes,  ranked  by  my  iidbmiant.s 
as  separate  nations,  the  independence  or  relation  of  which  to  the 
i^est  I  ara  not  able  to  determine,  as  I  have  not  obtained  speci- 
mens of  their  languages.  These  arc  the  Hoi  ma,  the  Zumma- 
wa,  the  Guda,  the  Kiiba,  Hona,  Buza,  the  Ba,  Muchelar,  llina, 
Bula,  Mukuba,!  all  of  whom  live  in  the  mountainous  region  to 
the  southwest  from  Mount  Mindif,  and  no  doubt  are  partially 
cognate  with  other  tribes ;  but,  in  order  to  gi*oup  them,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  coUect  specimens  of  their  languages. 

Around  A^damawa,  partly  w^ithin,  partly  beyond  its  bounda- 
ries, but  in  a  certain  degree  of  subjection,  are  the  followiri'^ 


*  The  numbers  "  three"  (tan)  and  **  four'*  (naa)  seem  to  point  to  the  Falfulde 
OS  well  Bs  to  the  Kaffir  Inn^^imi^'^. 

t  It  is  probable  that  this  trihe  is  indicated  bv  the  VJL^  of  Mukn^i  (Hamaker, 
Spec,  CaiaLy  p.  206},  altliough  there  are  several  other  localities  of  the  same 
Q&me. 
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tribes :  the  Tikar  (by  this  name,  at  least,  they  are  called  by  the 
Fiilbe,  though  they  have  probably  another  name  for  themselves, 
as  by  this  they  do  not  seem  to  be  known  near  the  coast*),  the 
Yetem,  the  Dokaka,  the  Bati,  a  tribe  of  rather  light  color,  the 
Daka,  the  Were,  the  Dingding  (partly  armed  with  muskets,  and 
regiirded  by  the  Fulbe  as  Christians),  the  Mbafa.  Then  the 
Waga,  the  Ydngur,  and  the  lioba.  With  most  of  these  tribes 
the  reader  will  be  brought  into  nearer  contact  by  the  itineraries 
subjoined  in  the  Appendix,  where  I  shall  have  occasion  to  add 
a  few  remarks  with  regard  to  information  obtained  by  Europe- 
ans near  the  coast.  Here,  however,  it  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  compare  with  this  hst  of  tribes  the  following  list  of 
languages  spoken  in  A'damawa,  which  Moharamedu  gave  me : 
Battanchi  ;t  Damanchi,  the  idiom  spoken  in  the  province  of  Bii- 
banjidda ;  Falanchi ;  Bomanchi,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
Mbumanclii,  tlie  language  of  the  Mbilm  and  of  the  people  of 
Baya;  Butanchi ;  Tekarchi;  Mundanchi;  Marghanchi;t  Kil- 
banchi ;  Yangurchi ;  Gudanchi ;  Chambanchi ;  Kotofanchi : 
Weranchi ;  Duranchi ;  Wokanchi ;  Toganchi ;  Lekamchi ;  Par- 
parchi;  Kankamchi;  Nyangeyarechi ;  Musganchi;t  Mandaran- 
clxi,|  or  rather  "A^ra  Wandala;"  Gtzaganchi;  Ilumanchi;  Gi- 
derchi  i  Dabanchi ;  Hinanchi ;  Muturwanehi ;  Zinanchi ;  Za- 
ninchi ;  Momoyeenchi ;  Faninchi,  the  idiom  of  Fani,  the  domin- 
ion of  Hajji  Giialebu ;  Nyaganchi ;  Dewanchi ;  Lallanchi ;  Do- 
ganchi ;  Longodanchi*§ 

♦  Probably  tlieir  real  name  is  Tik'a.     See  Appendix. 

+  The  termination  nclii  is  nothing  but  the  Songhny  word  ki,  which  in  several 
dialects  is  pronounced  as  chi,  and  means  ^^laiij^mge/*  On  account  of  this  t^nn- 
ination  being  added  to  the  original  name,  I  have  pnrposcly  not  marked  the  ac- 
cents  in  this  list. 

t  The  hinguagcs  ihns  mnrked  are  spoken  only  partly  in  A'damawa,  the  tribes 
to  whom  they  are  peculiar  being  for  the  greatest  part  indef>endent. 

§  In  the  Appendix  will  bo  found  a  collection  of  itineraries,  whieb,  written 
dovvu  with  acenracy  from  the  mouths  of  the  natiraa,  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of 
the  various  districts  of  the  countrv. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

MY  JOURNEY   HOME   FROM   aDAMaWA* 

Having  made  these  {ew  remarks  with  regard  to  the  interest- 
ing work  of  conquest  and  colonization  which  is  going  on  in 
A'damawa,  I  now  return  to  my  quarters  in  Ribago,  in  order  to 
carry  the  reader  with  me  on  my  journey  Ijack  from  that  countrj" 
to  Kiikawa. 

Wednesday^  June  25ih,  Our  luggage  had  been  so  wetted  on 
the  preceding  afternoon,  while  crossing  the  mayo  Binti,  that  wc 
were  obliged  to  stay  hi  Ribago  the  whole  morning  in  order  to 
dry  it.  The  horseman  who  had  escorted  me  out  of  the  town 
had  returned,  and  in  his  stead  Ibrahima,  with  a  companion  on 
foot,  had  made  his  appearance  with  orders  from  the  governor  to 
escort  me  to  the  very  frontiers  of  the  country.  In  order  to  ren- 
tier him  a  more  sociable  companion,  I  thought  it  well  to  make 
him  a  present  of  a  turkedi.  My  m*alleni  had  not  come  along 
with  us ;  and  I  could  not  be  angry  with  him  for  not  desiring  to 
return  to  Kukawa,  where  he  had  been  detained  against  his  will. 
The  horse  on  which  I  had  mounted  him  he  had  well  deserved 
for  his  trouble.  Ibrahnna  told  me  tliat  Katuri  had  come  after 
me  as  far  as  Y^bborewo,  thinking  that  I  would  pass  the  night 
there,  but  that  the  governor  would  not  let  him  go  farther* 

Before  starting  in  the  afternoon,  1  made  our  landlady,  the 
wife  of  tlie  Ardo  of  Ribago,  very  happy  by  a  few  presents,  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  her  hospitality  in  having  twice  entertain- 
ed us  in  her  house.  After  a  short  march  of  a  few  miles,  wc 
took  up  our  quarters  for  the  night  in  Dulo,  where  the  landlord, 
who,  a  few  days  ago,  had  been  deprived  of  his  office  of  mayor, 
received  us  at  tirst  rather  unkindly,  but  afterward  assigned  rae 
a  splendid  hut,  where  the  ganga  or  large  drum,  the  ensign  of  his 
former  authority,  was  still  hanging  from  the  walh    I  was  great- 
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yl  in  want  of  rest,  and  was  obliged  to  keep  my  liead  always  wet, 
and  to  abstain  entirely  from  food 

Thursday^  June  2Qth,  I  tliouglit  we  should  certainly  crost? 
the  Beiiuwe  to-day ;  but,  aa  if  in  defiance  of  the  governor  of  the 
countiy,  Billania  desired  to  move  on  as  slowly  as  possible,  and 
took  ns  to  our  well-known  quarters  in  Chabajaure.  But  this 
slow  progress  was  certainly  better  for  me,  as  I  had  this  day  ar- 
rived at  a  crisis,  and  was  dreadfully  weak.  Taking  small  doses 
of  quinine  the  whole  of  the  afternoon,  I  strengthened  my  self  for 
the  next  day's  work*  when,  after  five  miles'  march,  w^e  reached 
the  Tdpe. 

Fridmj^  June  27 1 A,  The  Faro  had  only  risen  a  little  more 
than  twenty  inches  since  the  ISth^ — that  is  to  say,  tw^o  inches 
and  a  half  per  day ;  nevertheless,  we  bad  great  difficulty  in 
fording  it.  The  Benuw6  had  risen  more  rapidly;  ami,  of 
course,  in  July  both  rivers  rise  at  a  very  dilFerent  rate.  When 
the  rainy  season  is  at  its  beiglit,  the  sandy  beach  of  the  headland 
at  the  junction  is  almost  completely  under  water;  and  this  was 
the  case  with  our  old  place  of  embarkation  on  the  northern  bank 
of  tlie  Benowe',  so  that  I  was  obliged  to  creep  up  the  steep  bank* 

In  order  to  withstand  the  fetigue,  I  continued  taking  quinine 
the  whole  day  long,  and  was  glad  when  in  the  evening  we  reach- 
ed Sulleri,  where,  to  my  astonishment,  we  wei^e  tills  time  ex- 
ceedingly well  received.  The  mayor  of  the  place  would  not 
allow  me  to  start  the  following  day,  altbough  my  camels  w^erc 
already  laden,  and  a  beautiful  fine  moriung  invited  us  to  trav- 
el. After  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  I  at  length  gave  way  to  his 
entreaties,  under  the  condition  that  be  would  construct  for  me 
a  cool  shed  wherein  to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  and  in  twen- 
ty minutes  a  lofty  hall  liad  risen  from  the  earth.  Thus  I  spent 
the  day  very  comfortably ;  and,  although  I  was  unable  to  alle- 
viate the  pain  suffered  by  my  host  from  an  arrow-wound  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  or  to  give  bim  a  charm  to  prevent  the  death  of  his 
cattle,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  effect  a  splendid  cure  on  one  of 
his  sons,  which  procured  me  great  fame. 

Saturday^  Jime  29M.  On  leaving  Sulltiri  in  the  morning,  we 
took  a  different  route  from  that  previously  traversed,  and  which 
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proved  infinitely  more  interesting,  altliougb  in  the  morning,  aft- 
er we  had  passed  a  small  farra-village,  where  all  the  field-labor- 
ers were  at  work,  we  had  to  cross  a  very  extensive  forest,  and 
I  became  greatly  exhausted.  Having  passed,  about  noon,  sev- 
eral villages,  which  proved  to  be  all  slave-callages,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  which  contained  a  lord's  mansion  of  neat  appear- 
ance, suddenly  the  character  of  the  country  changed  entirely, 
and  we  came  to  a  wide  depression  or  hollow,  from  one  hundred 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  deep,  which,  winding  round  on 
our  left,  fonned  a  fine  green  vale,  bordered  on  the  other  side  by 
a  picturesque  cone,*  rising  abruptly,  and  fonniog  on  the  east 


side  a  wooded  terrace,  while  on  the  west  it  displayed  a  steep, 
bare  rocky  flank  of  horizontal  strata,  and  on  this  side,  after  a 
3mall  interruption,  a  low  ridge  attached  to  it  encircling  the  hol- 
low on  all  sides. 

Having  reached  the  southeastern  foot  of  the  cone  by  a  grad- 
ual ascent,  we  obtained  a  view  over  the  varied  and  rich  scener}' 
before  us,  a  luxuriant  mass  of  vegetation  broken  at  inter\'al3  by 
comfortable-looking  little  hamlets,  and  bounded  in  the  distance 
by  a  cone  stretching  out  to  a  great  length.  Having  crossed  a 
small  water-course,  and  wound  along  between  erratic  blocks  of 
granite,  scattered  about  in  wild  disorder,  and  interrupted,  wher- 
ever the  ground  offered  a  small  level,  by  rich  crops  of  grain,  we 
reachiSl  the  first  hamlet  of  this  most  picturesque  locality.  It  is 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Demsa,  or  rather  comprises  two 
distinct  villages*  namely,  Demsa-Poha  and  D6msa-Mesu. 

♦  In  this  sketch,  made  just  at  the  monient,  I  aimed  only  at  giving  the  out- 
lines of  the  mount,  without  any  pretension  to  represent  the  conntry  around.  The 
foregrooiM!,  therefore,  is  lefl  quite  level. 
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corn  and  ptctiOftei^Be  dusters  of  trees*  TIiiis  we  nnded  tlie 
•^InoMc,**  tiie  nsdcDoe  of  tbe  govcncK^  iriikk  k  vto^ 
•  ihott  diitaacefioiB  Ike  aoatliemfiwl  of  the  luge  gnoitie 
cone;  boibe  via  abaeat, hftTxng gone  on  aa  espeditioiii^^iint 
liie  Fi6ii  an  tndependeot  pagan  inbe  in  tbe  nri^boAood,  and 
w»  bad  to  wail  aome  time  before  hia  sorants  itndertocA  to  Ma- 
aign  na  qiiartera»  when  we  bad  to  retiaoe  owt  steps  to  the  aotitb* 
ern  piit  of  the  ^nllage.  It  was  half  past  four  in  the  afiemoon 
when,  feverish  and  extremely  weak  as  I  was,  I  at  length  found 
m&t ;  bnti  while  reclining  at  full  length  in  a  cool  shade,  I  list- 
ened with  delight  to  Ibrahima^s  ehat,  who,  in  order  to  cheer  mj 
aptrita,  gave  me  an  account  of  that  famous  expedition  to  the  fitr 
aottth  which  the  Fulbe  of  A'^damawa  undertook  a  few  years  ago, 
and  to  which  I  have  already  alluded. 

ThjH  memorable  campaign  having  proceeded  from  Bubanjid- 
dot  none  of  the  |jcopIe  of  A'damawa,  whose  acquaintance  I  was 
able  to  make  during  ray  short  stay  in  the  country,  had  partici- 
pated in  it,  so  that  all  the  accounts  which  I  received  of  it  were 
extremely  vague.  The  expedition,  after  a  march  of  almost  two 
liiontlm,  is  aaid  to  have  reached  an  unbounded  expanse  of  un- 
broken plain,  and,  having  kept  along  it  for  a  day  or  two,  to  have 
firrived  at  an  immense  tree,  in  the  shade  of  which  the  whole 
lioHt  found  ftuflicient  room.  Here  they  found  two  natives  of 
tlio  Boutlicrn  regions,  who  informed  them  that  they  were  the 
aubjeuts  of  a  powerful  queen  tliat  resided  in  a  vast  town  of  two 
days'  march  in  circumference.  These  people,  they  say,  were 
of  »hort  stature,  and  wore  long  beards.  Frightened  by  these 
rtqjortn,  and  by  the  waterless  tract  before  them,  tbe  expedition 
ictmced  their  steps.  Similar  reports  with  regard  to  a  very 
(lowerful  female  sovereign  toward  the  eoutli  are  also  current  in 
liagirmi  and  all  the  adjacent  country;  but  I  am  not  able  to  de- 
(urmiue  whether  they  originate  in  faint  rumors,  spread  so  far 
iturlh,  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of  Muata*ya-Nvo,  or — of  Queen 
Victoria. 
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To  my  great  satisfaction,  we  were  obliged  to  stay  here  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  lamido,  when,  feel- 
ing greatly  recruited  by  a  good  night^s  and  half  a  day's  rest,  I 
crept  out  of  my  well-pohshed  round  little  clay  hut  in  the  after- 
jioon,  and,  crossmg  the  neatly-fenced  promenade  of  the  strag- 
gling village^  ascended  a  neighboring  eminence  formed  by  an 
irregular  mass  of  granite  blocks,  to  the  north  of  our  quarters. 
Here  I  spent  two  delicious  hours  in  the  tranquil  contemplation 
of  the  picturesque  scenery,  which  I  thought  the  most  interest- 
ing I  had  yet  seen  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  accompa- 
nying view  presents  but  a  very  faint  idea  of  its  peculiar  fea- 
tures, but  I  hope  it  will  give  the  reader  some  conception  of  the 
nature  of  tliis  country  in  general,  which  enables  the  pagan  na- 
tives between  this  district  and  Plamarruwa  to  defend  their  lib- 
ei1y  and  independence  against  the  Mohammedan  intruders. 
These  tribes  are,  after  the  Dernsa,  who  seem  to  foiin  a  tolerably 
numerous  body,  first,  the  Mbula,  probably  the  same  who  have 

,  given  their  name  to  the  place  situated  at  some  distance  from 
Mount  Mindif,  and  mentioned  above ;  then,  farther  west,  or 
northwest,  the  Bachama,  and  still  farther  west,  the  Tangal§, 
witli  both  of  whom  Mr,  Vogelj  on  his  recent  journey  from  Ya- 
kuba  to  Ilamarruwa,  has  come  in  contact, 

Tuesday^  July  IsL  We  made  a  short  but  highly  interestbig 
inarch  to  the  place  of  our  old  friend  the  m'allem  Delih  The 
scenery  was  rich  and  beautiful,  the  crops  of  Guinea-corn  stand- 
ing from  four  to  five  feet  high,  alternating  with  iields  w^herc 

,  goza,  a  kind  of  yams,  were  grown^  and  adorned  with  fine  spread- 
ing trees,  among  which  the  tarmu  and  the  kuka  or  monkey- 
bread-tree  predominated ;  even  the  rocky  eminences  were  all 
overgrown  with  fresh  vegetation.  We  then  passed  a  sort  of 
shallow  river,  or  sel,  which  is  called  by  the  Kanuri  "iigaljam," 
and  fonns  a  characteristic  feature  of  Demsa,  while  on  our  right 

1  it  expanded  to  a  conspicuous  sheet  of  water,  bordered  by  blocks 
and  masses  of  rocks  full  of  vegetation.  It  was  overgrown  with 
rank  reed  at  the  spot  where  we  crossed  it. 

Only  a  few  minutes  beyond  this  almost  stagnant  water  on 
sreen  meadow-land,  we  crossed  the  broad  and  clear  torrent  of 
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the  mayo  Tiyel,  nishiiig  ahead  over  a  gravelly  tot  torn,  and  at 
times  rolling  along  a  considerable  quantity  of  water*  Accord- 
iBg  to  my  guides,  it  is  formed  by  three  branches,  one  issuing 
from  Bases  toward  the  N.E.,  the  other  coming  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  B6lem,  and  the  third  from  the  N*W.,  trom  Bingt^i 
Only  a  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  passed  on  our  left  an- 
other broad  sheet  of  water,  apparently  of  great  depth,  which  is 
said  to  preserve  the  same  level  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is 
full  of  crocodiles,  and  bordered  by  the  richest  vegetation,  and, 
being  apparently  quite  isolated,  lias  a  very  curious  apjiearance. 
Perhaps  it  is  fed  by  subterranean  sources.  It  is  surrounded  by 
beautiful  pasture-grounds. 

We  then  traversed  a  fine  open  country,  passing  some  villages, 
while  the  road  was  enlivened  by  a  troop  of  travelers  (colonists 
from  Bomu),  among  whom  there  were  some  remarkably  hand- 
some w^omen  mounted  on  bullocks,  who  bore  sufficient  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  that  the  more  elevated  districts  of  A'damawa  are 
salubrious  and  favorable  for  man.  We  reached  Belem  at  about 
two  o^clock ;  butj  before  we  arrived  there,  a  circumstance  hap- 
pened which  I  must  not  omit  to  mention,  as  it  is  rather  charac- 
teristic ;  for  suddenly  two  of  Moliammed  Lowel's  servants  ap- 
peared with  the  horse  which  Billama  had  sold  to  the  governor 
for  the  price  of  twenty  slaves,  returning  it  under  some  pretext, 
but  in  reality  for  no  other  reason  than  because  he  was  afraid 
lest  it  might  operate  by  way  of  charm,  and  injure  him.  Billa- 
ma  was  to  have  received  the  slaves  in  the  towns  still  before  us* 

We  staid  in  B6lem  this  day  and  the  following,  and  I  was 
pestered  a  little  by  the  family  of  old  M'allem  Delll,  but  partic- 
ularly by  his  daughter,  rather  a  liandsomc  person,  who  had  been 
divorced  from  her  former  husband  (I  thiilk  Mansiir,  the  younger 
brother  of  Mohammed  ^Lowel),  and  wanted  me  by  all  means  to 
write  her  a  charm  to  get  her  another  husband  after  her  hearths 
desire.  She  was  a  very  passionate  sort  of  woman,  and  when 
smelling,  against  my  wish,  from  my  vial  of  hartshorn,  was 
seized  with  such  violent  convulsions  that  she  was  carried  sense- 
less out  of  my  tent,  and  remained  in  this  state  for  nearly  an 
hour.     The  stay  here  was  the  more  disagreeable  to  me,  as  it 
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Tras  caused  partly  bj  the  trading  propensities  of  mjr  sei*vant 
Bii-S'ad ;  and  not  only  did  he  buy  ivory,  which  lie  had  the  in- 
solence to  add  to  the  loads  of  my  weak  camels,  but  even  three 
slaves,  so  that  I  w^as  obliged  to  dismiss  him  instantly  from  my 
service,  although  I  had  nothing  wherewith  to  pay  him  off.  It 
is  extremely  diflScult  for  a  single  European  to  proceed  in  these 
countries  with  hired  servants,  as  he  loses  all  control  over  them. 
This  man,  who  had  been  the  late  Sir.  Richardson's  servant  as 
well  as  mine,  turned  out,  like  Mukni,  Mr.  Richardson's  inter- 
preter, a  great  slave-dealer,  and  in  1855,  when  I  was  leaving 
Central  Africa,  collected  a  numerous  gang  of  slaves  in  this  very 
country,  which  he  bad  before  visited  as  my  servant, 

Thursday^  July  ZcL  We  at  length  resumed  our  journey,  but 
only  to  reach  Sarawu  Berebere,  where  we  took  up  our  f|oarters 
in  the  comfortable  court-yard  which  I  have  described  on  our 
outward  journey,  I  will  only  record  the  pleasing  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  the  news  spread  in  the  town  of  my  having  returned,  a 
man  whom  I  had  cured  of  disease  during  my  former  stay  brought 
me  a  handsome  gazelle-skin  as  an  acknowledgment. 

The  next  day  we  followed  our  ancient  road  by  Badamjo,  and 
reached  Segero ;  but  on  Saturday,  after  having  passed  Mbutu- 
di  without  any  other  delay  than  that  of  buying  with  beads  a 
little  milk  from  our  Fiilbe  friends,  we  took  a  more  easterly  path, 
which  brought  us  to  Miiglebu,  a  village  which  exhibited  to  us 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  exuberance  that  reigns  in  these  re- 
gions at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  huts  were  scarcely  visible, 
on  account  of  the  rich  crops  of  grain  %vhich  suiTounded  tliem  on 
all  sides,  while  Palnia  Christi  formed  thick  clusters  of  bushes, 
and  a  few  specimens  of  a  remarkable  tree  which  I  had  never 
observed  before,  besides  isolated  bananas,  rose  above  the  rich 
mass  of  vegetation,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the  chai-m  of  novel- 
ty ;  hut  the  weather  was  so  wet  that  I  coidd  make  but  a  very 
slight  sketch,  and  was  wholly  prevented  from  rambling  about, 
the  rain  continuing  the  whole  afternoon.  Besides,  all  my  ener- 
gy was  required  to  assist  my  three  servants,  who  were  all  se- 
verely ill ;  and  while  I  administered  to  two  of  them  emetics,  I 
had  to  soothe  'Abd-Allah  with  a  dose  of  laudanum.    It  was  very 
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fortunate  indeed  that  I  myself  felt  a  little  better.  In  short,  our 
stay  here  was  any  thing  but  agreeable,  and  I  was  wonied  bj 
ae^'eral  people  with  demands  which  exceed^  mj  power — stich 
aa  to  drive  out  devils,  relieve  impotency,  and  so  on ;  but  the 
mayor  sent  me  a  goat,  fowls,  milk^  and  a  little  butter.  The 
village,  which  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  huts,  s^med  to 
be  in  good  circumstances. 

Sunday^  July  GtA*  When  we  started^  at  a  tolerably  eaily 
hour  in  the  morning,  the  weather  was  dear  and  fevorable ;  but 
after  we  had  crossed  the  little  mountain  cliain  which  mirrounds 
the  village  of  iliiglebu  at  some  distance  to  the  east  and  north, 
and  reached  a  smaU  hamlet  presenting  signs  of  very  careful  cul- 
tivation, and  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  we  were  drenched  by  a 
heavy  shower.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  storms  in  the 
tropical  climes  break  forth  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the  course  of 
the  night — and  this  certainly  is  the  general  rule ;  but  if  there 
has  been  a  storm  the  day  before  or  during  the  night,  and  the 
weather  has  not  cleared  up,  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  it  will 
not  come  on  again  in  the  course  of  the  morning.  It  is  rather  a 
rare  phenomenon  in  these  regions  for  a  storm  to  gather  in  the 
morning  on  a  clear  sky ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  reader  will  find 
several  examples  even  of  this  in  my  meteorological  tables.* 
The  natives  are  not  at  all  insensible  to  rain  ;  and  while  the  Ka- 
nembiit  who  had  attached  themselves  to  oor  caravan  in  Bada- 
nijo  were  protecting  their  persons  with  their  light  wooden  sliields, 
the  natives  of  the  country  collected  thick  bushes,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  natural  umbrella  over  their  heads.  To  protect  the  head, 
at  least,  from  wet  is  most  essential  in  these  climes*  On  anoth- 
er occasion,  when  I  come  to  speak  about  the  prevailing  kinds 
of  disease,  I  shaU  have  to  mention  how  dreadfully  the  Fiilbe 
sometimes  suffer  from  the  maladies  of  the  rainy  season,  when 
employed  on  their  warlike  expeditions. 

♦  In  Bombay  the  greati^st  fall  of  nun  has  been  obsened  a  Utile  before  and  aft- 
er mom  in  p.  Mngnetifat  and  Meteorological  Observations^  Bonibaj,  IS 53,  Meteor- 
ological Results,  p.  73. 

t  In  my  collection  of  itineraries  traversing  the  country  of  A'damawa  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  mention  several  places  where,  hcsidca  Kannri,  Kanemhu  are  also 
settled. 
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Early  in  tiie  morning  we  reached  Miifi  or  Mnbi,  but  were  re- 
ceived so  inliospitably  that  wc  had  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
quarters,  for  which  we  were  obUgcd  to  keep  fighting  the  wholt^ 
day,  as  a  quarrelsome  m'allem  wished  to  dislodge  nie  from  the 
hut  of  which  I  had  taken  possession.  Fortunately,  his  better 
half  bore  the  inconvenience  with  more  equanimity,  and  I  put 
up  cheerfully  with  the  little  trouble  which  she  gave  me  from 
time  to  time  by  calling  at  the  door  and  begging  me  to  hand  to  her 
some  little  articles  of  her  simple  household  furniture.  My  three 
people  were  so  sick  that  they  lay  like  so  many  corpses  on  the 
ground ;  and  their  condition  prevented  us  from  setting  out  even 
on  the  following  day,  notwithstanding  the  inhospitable  manner 
in  which  we  were  treated  here,  so  that  I  had  ample  leisure  to 
study  mmutely  the  architecture  of  my  residence,  of  which  I  here 
subjoin  a  ground-plan. 

The  hut,  measuring  about  twelve  feet 

in  diameter,  was  built  in  the  manner  most 

,    usual  in  these  regions — namely,  of  clay 

©I  walls,  with  a  thatched  roof.     The  door, 

a  little  elevated  above  the  floor,  was  three 

^  ^^^     feet  high  and  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  not 

^Q©J^      at  aE  adapted  for  very   stout  persons. 

From  the  wall  at  the  right  of  the  door  {a) 
ran  another  wall,  ''garawel  sudo,"  of  the  same  height,  but  un- 
connected with  the  roof,  right  across  the  hut  in  an  oblique  line, 
to  the  length  of  about  six  feet,  separating  one  part  of  the  dwell- 
ing, and  securing  to  it  more  privacy.  In  this  compartment  was 
the  bed  (c),  consisting  of  a  frame  made  of  branches,  and  spread 
over  pilasters  of  clay  about  three  feet  high.  In  tlie  most  se- 
questered part  of  the  hut,  in  the  corner  formed  by  the  round  in- 
closing wall  and  the  oblique  one,  at  the  top  of  the  bed^ — '*  k6la 
kaga,"  as  the  Kaniiri  say — stood  the  com-um  (il),  about  six  feet 
high,  and  in  its  largest  part  two  feet  wide,  destined  to  keep  a 
certain  pro\nsion  of  corn  always  at  hand ;  besides  this,  there  was 
a  smaller  one  (J^e)  at  the  foot  of  the  bed^— "  shi  kaga."  At  the 
side  of  this  smaller  urn  were  two  small  pedestals  of  clay  (^), 
serving  the  purpose  of  a  sideboard,  in  order  to  place  upon  them 
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pou  or  other  sftidck  Tim  Ibllomd  tfe  1 
(A),  slill  mider  wrcr  of  Ike  Mk/m  wiB^lnit  ezadif  m  m\ 
|iritJn%Bo  tkst  Ik  cmokeBd^  note  eu3]r  Slid  itiwsff 
tk  door,  ud  ooiitistii^  of  a  narrow  pbce  mdowd  on  < 
bjr  a  lov  waDt  to  protect  tbe  fite»becipeea  vliiek  Areei 
or  latlier  ainaO  da j  moiDidi  like  fixe-lvBcka»  aojuwrtBd  tlie  eook* 
tug-pot,  while  a  mall  wooden  fcotiiool  (i)  ao» 
comiDodated  the  iodttfltiM^  fandladf  wlien  Inqf 
with  ber  most  importanl 


While  to  all  thij  part  of  the  but  a  oertaiji  degree  of  pdracf 
gecttred  hj  the  oUique  waE,  a  conaideiahle  apace  to  the  left  of 
the  door  remained  oDprotectedf  and  here  stood  tbe  lazge 


mn  (/),  which,  always  reraaining  in  its  place,  is  filled  by  means 
of  smaller  portable  umd  or  pitchers* 

TSjtesday^  Juhj  8M.  It  seemed  almost  as  if  we  were  destined 
to  stay  anotlicr  day  in  this  place,  for  just  when  we  were  about 
to  stall  a  most  violent  shower  came  down,  and  lasted  full  two 
hours.  AVhcn  at  length  we  were  able  to  set  out  on  our  road  to 
U'ba,  it  was  excessively  wet,  the  streams  greatly  swollen,  and 
the  weather  still  any  thing  but  bright  and  dear.  At  U'ba, 
again,  we  remained  much  longer  than  I  wished.  In  the  even- 
ing, after  our  arrival,  the  governor  went  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Kiiba-(jaya*  Falling  suddenly  upon  the  poor  pagans  at 
early  dawn,  he  captured  a  good  many  slaves  ;  but  the  persecuted 
natives  rallied,  and,  taking  advantage  of  a  defile  through  which 
he  had  to  pass  on  his  return  to  his  residence,  suddenly  attacked 
him,  and  succeeded  in  rescuing  all  their  countrymen  from  the 
fiands  of  tlieir  relentless  enemies. 

During  my  absence  tlie  corn  had  almost  ripened,  and  the 
fields*  aftbrded  a  spectacle  of  the  utmost  exuberance.  Almost 
all  the  grain  here  is  sorghum,  and  mostly  of  the  white  kind; 
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the  average  height  of  the  stalks  was  from  nine  to  ten  feet.  The 
whole  area  of  the  town  was  clothed  in  the  richest  vegetation,  of 
great  variety,  where  a  botanist  might  have  made  a  numerous 
collection. 

Thursday^  July  10M»  Ibrahima,  the  principal  of  the  two  men 
wlioni  Mohammed  Lowel  had  appointed  to  escort  me  to  the 
frontier  of  his  province,  accompanied  me  a  short  distance  when 
we  left  U'ha.  This  man,  who,  perhaps  because  he  was  not  well 
treated  in  Kiikawa,  behaved  rather  sullenly  on  our  journey  to 
A'damawa,  had  become  infinitely  more  amiable  after  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  country  had  sent  me  back.  He  not  only  mani- 
fested on  every  occasion  his  heartfelt  sorrow  on  account  of  my 
having  been  disappointed  in  the  expectation  of  traveling  over 
that  interesting  country  in  every  direction,  but  he  still  more 
lamented  that  his  countrymen  had  been  deprived,  by  the  impru- 
dence of  tlieir  ruler,  of  tlie  advantage  of  my  presence  in  the 
country.  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  repeatedly  that  ihere 
is  a  great  deal  of  republican  spirit  in  the  Fulbe,  and  that  they 
have,  in  general,  the  air  and  manners  of  freeborn  men,  tliongh 
I  shall  have  to  dwell  upon  the  deterioration  of  this  original  cliar- 
acter  in  the  case  of  the  inhabitants  of  S6koto. 

The  commencement  of  our  march  through  the  unsafe  and  in- 
fested boundary  district  from  U'ba  northward  was  not  very  au- 
spicious, and  I  was  almost  afraid  lest,  after  having  been  allow- 
ed to  reach  the  frontiex  unmolested,  we  were  doomed  to  some 
insidious  treachery  in  these  lawless  lands.  The  original  ar- 
rangement was  that  some  other  people  should  succeed  to  Ibra- 
hima,  in  order  to  see  me  safe  to  Pssege ;  but  they  never  made 
their  appearance,  and  we  had  scarcely  parted  from  Iltrahima 
when  all  sorts  of  alarms  frightened  and  disturbed  om'  little  band. 
First  a  dreadful  noise  was  heard  from  above  the  rocks  at  the 
foot  of  whtcli  lay  our  road  ;  but  it  was  found  to  proceed  only 
from  a  countless  multitude  of  birds  of  prey  enjoying  their  lib- 
erty in  noisy  mirth.  Then,  when  we  reached  the  fields  of  com 
within  this  rocky  passage,  which  on  our  outward  journey  we  had 
seen  under  cultivation,  we  were  prevented  by  armed  men  from 
passing  through  them,  and  were  obliged  to  make  a  long  circuit. 
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A  little  further  on  people  came  nmniiig  after  us*  ^ni  aEttempied 
to  take  away  by  force  two  of  the  sU^cs  whom  some  of  our  com- 
panions were  leading  along ;  and^  when  resisted,  they  raised  a 
dismal  cry  for  help,  which  was  heard  lesoimdixig  to  a  great  dis- 
tance tlirough  the  wild  country.  Serious  quarrels  seemed  iip- 
minent ;  but,  fortunately,  no  one  came  to  their  assistance* 

About  thirty  travelers,  all  of  them  armed  either  with  speais 
or  with  bows  and  arrows,  had  attached  themselyes  to  oor  troop. 
I  got  ready  all  my  cartridges,  and  we  were  well  on  our  guard. 
We  had  advanced  about  five  miles  firom  U'ba,  and  were  in  the 
middle  of  the  forest,  when  a  more  serious  alarm  arose,  several 
people  being  seen  lurking  among  the  trees — an  unmistakable 
proof  that  they  meditated  an  attack  if  we  should  exhibit  any 
signs  of  weakness.  We  therefore  rallied  a  moment,  and  formed 
in  front,  the  most  sturdy  of  our  spearmen  gathering  round  me, 
and  begging  me  to  take  steady  aim  when  they  should  point  out 
to  me  the  chief  men.  But  the  natives,  belonging  most  probably 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Baza,  who  always  infest  this  road,  seeing  that 
we  were  prepared  to  receive  thera,  did  not  dare  to  quit  their  am- 
bush ;  and»ha\'ing  continued  a  while  along  the  path,  we  thought 
it  wiser  to  leave  it,  and  struck  ofif  to  the  west  into  the  thickest 
cOM^'t  of  the  wood,  where  the  camels,  with  their  laggage,  had 
sonio  difficulty  in  passing  through,  especially  as  the  soil  was 
cracked  and  rent  in  all  directions*  Having  trudged  on  in  this 
way  for  about  two  hours,  and  feeling  sure  tliat  we  were  not 
pur.suetl,  we  returned  to  the  path,  but  left  it  again  about  noon, 
and,  pursuing  another  track,  reached  L^ahaula,  a  village  of  tm- 
hicky  memory,  on  the  western  side**  But  this  time  we  were 
well  received*  not  only  by  *Aisha,  but  also  by  his  wild  and  pas- 
liouiite  Boa,  who  became  a  great  friend  of  mine,  and,  having  re- 
..^^^  ceivod  from  me  a  present  of  a  knife,  brought  me  three 
jU  fowls  in  return,  while  his  father  sent  tiiwo  for  all  my 
jBfe^L  people.  I  sketched  the  danisko,  or  hand-bill,  of  my 
friend,  which  was  of  a  peculiarly  regular  shape. 

J^riday^Juhj  1 IM,  On  leaving  Lahaula  in  the  morn- 
ing, wr  again  preierred  the  covert  to  the  beaten  path ; 
hilt,  after  wo  had  gone  round  Kofa,  which  BiUama 
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thought  it  better  to  avoid,  we  returned  to  our  wcll-kiiown  road 
parallel  to  tbe  river  and  the  mountain  chain  beyond»  and  reach- 
ed I^ssege,  without  any  accident,  early  in  the  afternoon.  There^ 
too,  my  reception  was  very  different  from  that  which  I  had  ex- 
perienced on  my  going,  and  I  was  received  with  the  utmost 
Mndnesfl  and  hospitality  into  the  house  of  a  wealthy  family  at 
the  northern  end  of  the  village,  and  quartered  in  a  neat  little 
hut,  the  walls  of  which  consisted  of  thatch,  like  the  roof,  but 
were  plastered  over  with  clay*  The  httle  hut,  which  scarcely 
measured  seven  feet  in  diameter,  contained  two  couches,  one 
raised  above  the  ground  to  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  level 
of  the  ground  on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Three  spears,  a  com- 
mon shield,  and  a  large  shield  called  "  chaggo"  by  the  llarghi, 
*'kutufani"  by  the  Kamiri,  consisting  of  a  thick  texture  of  reed, 
and  big  enough  to  protect  two  or  three  persons,  a  basket  and  a 
net,  **u  turn,  "hanging  from  the  roof,  formed  the  furniture  of  this 
little  dwelling,  which  was  the  apartment  of  the  youngest  son  of 
the  family,  a  fine,  tall,  and  slender  young  man,  with  a  very 
pleasant  expression  of  countenance.  Except  that  be  wore  the 
"funo,''  a  smaU  leather  apron,  round  his  waist,  he  was  quite 
naked,  but  loaded  with  coquettish  ornaments*  Round  his  neck 
he  wore  a  double  string  of  red  beads,  a  little  lower  another  set 
of  three  strings  of  corals,  and  still  lower  again  a  set  of  two 
strings  of  iron  beads ;  on  his  left  shoulder  he  wore  four  broad 
iron  rings,  or  "kegcla;"  on  his  elbow  two  other  narrow  iron 
rings  (baracbaggo),  veiy  neatly  worked  hke  beads  ;  on  his  wrist 
six  narrow  and  one  broad  iron  ring,  or  *'  unzo,'*  and  above  them 
an  ivory  ring,  or  *^yecho."  The  right  ann  was  not  so  richly 
endowed  with  ornaments,  having  only  four  iron  rings  at  the  up- 
per part,  and  two  on  the  wrist.  Below  his  knee  he  wore  a 
chain  of  cotton,  very  neatly  twisted;  this  is  called  ''shishid- 
deri;'**  and  on  his  foot-joint  a  narrow  iron  ring  called  "milte- 
do."  However,  I  observed  afterward  that  this  young  man  did 
not  wear  all  the  national  ornaments  of  his  tribe,  for  I  saw  oth- 
ers who  wore  in  addition  an  iron  chain  round  their  loins,  which 
is  calied  *'shu3hu."  All  these  iron  articles  are  very  neatly 
♦  Perhaps  this  waa  a  eiga  of  monrmng. 
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made  ty  the  people  of  Wandala,  Mora  being  only  two  days' 
march  from  this ;  and  I  only  regret  that  I  was  not  ahle  to  bring 
some  of  these  articles  home  as  specimens  of  the  industry  of  the 
natives,  as  well  as  of  the  excellent  quality  of  iron  which  they 
possess.  Tills  young  man  did  not  wear  the  "eer/'as  they  call 
it — a  small  reed  or  featlier  in  the  left  ear. 

I  delighted  my  youtliful  host  by  the  present  of  a  mirror ;  and 
I  gave  a  knife  to  his  father  when  he  returned  from  the  labor  of 
the  field.  Jly  little  hut  was  not  without  a  crowd  of  visitors 
the  whole  of  the  afternoonj  all  the  friends  of  my  host  coming  to 
see  me.  They  were  admitted  in  a  regular  way,  five  at  a  time, 
and  behaved  very  decently,  w^hile  they  admired  the  few  carious 
things  which  I  had  to  show  them.  I  was  greatly  amused  by 
the  simpHcity  of  my  young  host  and  one  of  his  brothers,  who, 
when  I  presented  them  with  small  bits  of  sugar,  gradually  nib- 
bled them  away,  and  at  the  same  time  compared  their  size  con- 
tinuaUy  till  they  were  reduced  to  very  diminutive  morsels, 
when  they  agreed  between  them  to  give  the  remnants  to  a  sister. 

The  language  of  these  people,  which,  as  I  have  stated,  is  in* 
timately  related  to  that  of  the  Batta,  seems  to  show  that  they 
belong  rather  to  the  family  of  South  African  tribes  than  to  the 
group  of  neighboring  tribes  of  Central  Negroland. 

We  had  plenty  of  good  fare  in  the  evening,  the  Eomu  titular 
mayor  of  the  place  sending  me  a  sheep,  besides  com  for  the 
horses,  and  our  hosts  preparing  a  fowl  for  myself  and  several 
dishes  of  hasty-pudding,  with  fish-sauce,  tor  my  people.  The 
eremng  being  dear,  and  illuminated  by  splendid  moonlight,  I 
WMt  Sk  long  time  outside  ^ — perhaps  too  long,  in  my  precarioas 
ttmte  of  health — enjoying  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing  which 
came  firom  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  village ;  but  I  was  not  a 
little  astonished  when  I  beard  from  my  young  friend,  whom  I 
MMked  why  he  did  not  go  to  join  in  the  merriment,  that  it  waa 
aot  ao  ordinary  amusement,  but  a  religious  dance  to  celebrate 
the  death  of  an  old  man  i  for  if  a  person  in  old  age  dtes,  hia 
dttdi  b  deeraed  a  canse  of  satisfaction  and  mirth,  while  that  of 
a  jromg  <nm  ia  lamented  with  t^is. 

i  bare  alreadj  iiatieed  some  peculiar  customs  of  the  Maz;^; 
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but  I  must  say  a  few  words  about  their  curious  ordeal  on  the 
holy  granite  rock  of  K6bshi.  When  two  are  litigating  about  a 
matter,  each  of  them  takes  a  cock  which  he  thinks  the  best  for 
fighting,  and  they  go  together  to  Kobshi.  Having  arrived  at 
the  holy  rock,  they  set  their  birds  a  fighting,  and  he  whose  cock 
prevails  in  the  combat  is  also  the  winner  in  the  point  of  litiga- 
tion. But  more  than  that,  the  master  of  the  defeated  cock  is 
punished  by  the  divinity  whose  anger  he  lias  thus  provoked, 
and  on  returning  to  his  village  Lc  finds  his  hut  in  flames. 

It  is  evident  that  this  tribe,  as  well  as  many  of  the  neighbor- 
ing ones,  venerate  their  forefathers,  in  which  respect  they  closely 
resemble  the  South  African  tribes,  although  the  Berbers  also 
seem  originally  to  have  had  this  sort  of  worship  as  well  as  the 
Hausa  people.  The  Marghi  do  not  practice  circumcision ;  but, 
what  seems  very  remarkable,  they  practice  inoculation  for  the 
sraaU-pox,  at  least  to  a  considerable  extent. 

As  I  was  sitting  outside  the  court-yard,  by  degrees  a  great 
many  natives  collected  round  me,  when  a  young  man  took  me 
aside  and  entreated  me  earnestly  to  give  him  a  remedy  against 
the  dislike  of  people.  I,  however,  soon  succeeded  in  making 
him  confess  tliat  he  meant  only  the  dishke  of  one  girl,  who,  he 
said,  did  not  relish  his  haughty  demeanor,  and  that  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desperation,  and  wished  for  nothing  but  to 
die  in  battle*  This  example  shows  that  even  these  simple  peo- 
ple have  some  sentiment  of  love. 

Saturday^  July  \2i/u  I  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading 
Billama  to  leave  this  hospitable  place ;  but  I  was  ashamed  to 
cause  these  good  people,  who  had  been  robbed  and  despoiled  a 
short  time  ago  by  Kashella  'A!i,  any  more  trpublc.  We  took  a 
more  easterly  path  than  that  by  which  we  had  traveled  before, 
but  nearly  of  the  same  character — full  of  holes  and  crevices,  and 
covered  with  thick  forest,  while  the  nutritive  root  **katakirri" 
employed  the  several  members  of  our  caravan  continually,  par- 
ticularly a  Piillo  pilgrim  from  the  far  west  near  tlie  coast,  who 
was  indefatigable  in  digging  as  well  as  in  eating.  We  had  only 
proceeded  a  few  miles  when  me  met  a  troop  of  Marghi,  who  were 
going  to  perform  a  sacrifice  in  the  holy  grove  of  I'ssege,  one 
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^;^^  of  them  carrying  a  sheep  and  another  a  fowL  One  of 
I  nfl  I  ^'^^™  ^^^^'  ornainented  his  shield  with  red  lines,  which 
jjl  I  on  the  black  ground  of  the  elephant's  hide  were  quite 
^ i  becoming ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  custom  is  gen- 
eral: perhaps  it  had  some  connection  with  the  sacrifice. 

After  a  march  of  eight  hours  we  reached  the  first  cluster  of 
huts  of  the  Northern  ilolghoy,  where  we  wished  to  find  quar- 
ters ;  but  the  unfortunate  people,  by  the  recent  exactions  and 
contributions  levied  on  them  by  the  Kanuri,  were  driven  to  a  state 
of  despair,  and  obstinately  refused  to  receive  us.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  no  alternative  but  to  continue  our  march,  and 
to  try  to  reach  Yerimari ;  but  the  effort  was  too  much  for  me, 
and  had  the  worst  consequences  in  my  reduced  state  of  healtL 
I  was  for  some  time  quite  senseless,  when,  after  a  ride  of  thii- 
teen  hours,  I  succeeded  in  reaciiing  the  well-known  place,  and 
threw  myself  Hat  upon  the  ground  of  my  little  hut.  Scarcely 
had  my  luggage  arrived,  when  a  stoim,  which  the  whole  after- 
noon had  been  hanging  over  our  lieads,  broke  forth,  and  contin- 
ued till  midnight  with  unabated  violence. 

Man  as  well  as  beast  was  so  exhausted  that  we  remained 
here  the  Ibllowfng  day,  w^hen  I  felt  strength  enough  to  walk  out 
&  little  into  the  fields.  There  was  an  extraordinary  difference 
between  the  advanced  state  in  which  I  had  left  the  crops  in 
A^lamawa  and  that  in  which  I  found  them  here.  The  reader 
will  remember  that  the  fields  round  this  place  were  just  being 
sown  on  tlie  day  of  my  leaving  it ;  and  during  tlic  time  of  my 
absence  rain  must  have  been  rather  scanty,  so  that  the  crops 
were  scarcely  twenty  inches  above  the  ground.  In  the  after- 
noon, Bill  am  a,  who  was  always  obliging,  gave  me  some  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  adjacent  country,  which  I  shall  here  in- 
sert as  a  note,*  though  it  is  not  so  clear  as  might  be  desired, 

•  About  eight  miles  S.W.  from  tliis  is  a.  place  caUed  Balttj  origiimllv  belonging 
to  tfie  Miir^hi,  but  at  preseot  inhabited  by  Kanuri  people .  Toward  the  east,  at 
no  great  distance,  is  the  town  of  U'zo,  belonging  tt*  that  division  of  the  Gamer- 
ghu  whose  cbicf  resides  in  Def^Imbft  ;  E»N,E*ii  at  the  distance  of  two  dnys,  is  the 
walled  town  of  Giiwa^  the  residence  of  the  greater  trhief.  A  little  N.  of  E.»  about 
fifteen  miles,  iaU'rka  orWiirka*  Alaha,  one  short  dny^s  march^  about  ten  miles, 
S.E.  from  U'rka,  la  the  eastemujoiit  town  of  the  Giimerghii,  whose  territory,  how- 
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Monday^  July  14M*  We  continued  our  inarch,  and,  with  a 
halt  during  the  hot  liours,  reached  Uje  KasiikiiM  in  the  even- 
ing, TJie  aspect  of  the  country  offered  unmistakahle  proof  of 
our  advance  northward.  Even  the  grass  here  was  barely  an 
inch  or  two  above  the  ground  ;  the  crops,  where  most  advanced, 
were  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  while  other  fields  were  still  cov- 
ered witli  the  tunfaiia,  or  Asclepias  gigantea^  a  sure  proof  that 
they  had  not  been  brought  under  cultivation.  We  passed  a 
good  many  cotton-fields.  I  reached  the  place  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  exhaustion,  and  was  obliged  to  stay  here  three  days  to 
recruit  ray  strength,  takmg  hardly  any  food  but  quinine,  and 
placing  a  plaster  of  cantharides  on  my  chest.  The  governor  of 
the  place,  Kashella  'Ali  Alawo,  treated  my  party  very  hospita- 
bly and  kindly,  and  showed  sincere  compassion  for  my  feeble 
condition,  I  learned  from  liim,  to  my  grcM  satisfaction,  that 
Mr.  Overweg  had  really  cinbjirked  in  the  boat  on  the  Tsad,  and 
was  gone  to  the  Biidduraa, 

Friday y  July  l^th.  At  length  we  set  out  again ;  but,  though 
I  felt  a  little  better,  I  was  glad  when,  after  a  short  march  of 
three  hours  thi'ough  a  very  pleasant  and  populous  country,  we 
took  up  our  quarters  in  a  place  called  Gulfo,  a  great  proportion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  which  arc  Shiiwa,  Having  passed  the  hot 
hours  in  a  spacious  and  cool  hut,  I  enjoyed  for  a  while  the 
freshness  of  the  evening  outside  in  my  court-yard,  delighted  at 
the  same  time  by  the  sight  of  tiie  herds  of  cattle  returning  from 
their  pastures.  Shortly  before  we  reached  Gulfo  we  had  passed 
a  village  entirely  inhabited  by  Shuwa,  and  even  called  Shiiwar 
ram. 

Though  we  had  now  reached  the  monotonous  alluvial  plains 

erer,  extends  in  thia  diracdon  oa  far  aa  Mount  Disa,  In  the  immediate  tieigh- 
borhood  of  Alaba  is  the  small  to>^Ti  of  Sepfa^yu.  Eastward  from  Disa  is  Mount 
Ktrjra,  and  east  from  this  is  Mount  Ula  or  Wiila ;  one  day  beyond  VVula  is  the 
conspicuous  Mount  DcJadebi.  Quo  short  day  to  the  N.  of  Deladel^a  is  Mount 
Wqlle,  at  the  northern  ioQl  of  which  lies  the  large  wallod  place  of  the  name  of 
Earawa^  the  former  cni^ital  of  Weio Jala^  already  mcntiotied,  xa  w©  shall  Bee,  by 
the  historian  of  tlie  Bornu  king,  Edrw  Alawoma,  with  two  gAte«.  To  the  N.  of 
Kariwi,  and  about  six  miles  IS.  of  Delhc,  is  Ajeramaja,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
Qtbers,  Hiij  A'maka,  a  place  inhabited  by  Shiiwa,  or  native  Arabs,  who  occupy  all 
the  couDtTj  as  f ar  aa  Dikowa, 
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of  B6rnii  Proper,  yet  the  following  day's  march  in  the  company 
of  my  friend  Billama,  whoj  after  wc  had  tecome  better  ac- 
quainted, was  anxious  to  gratify  my  desire  for  information  in 
every  respect,  was  highly  into  rest  in  g.  Although  the  vegetation 
was  very  poor  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  more  southern  dis- 
tricts, yet  there  was  plenty  of  underwood,  and  we  observed  the 
small  bush  called  ^'kumkum,"  the  berries  of  which  taste  very  like 
coffee,  and  which,  in  reality,  may  be  a  kind  of  Ci>ff^ea.  On  our 
right  we  left  a  path  leading  by  Yamake,  Tangallanda,  and  Kir- 
baje,  to  Kabe-Ngawa,  a  place  famous  on  account  of  its  neigh- 
borhood affording  the  "  fogo" — wood  from  which  the  shields 
(ngawa)  of  the  Kanembu  are  made :  it  lies  on  the  road  to  Diko- 
wa,  passing  by  a  place  called  A'jowa.  The  spears  of  the  na- 
tives (kasekka)  are  made  from  the  root  of  the  kindil  or  talha, 
tut  the  javelin  (bellam)  from  that  of  the  kuma ;  the  shafts  of 
arrows  are  made  from  the  *'kabilla'*-bush,  which  hereabouts 
grows  in  great  abundance.  Cultivated  and  pasture-gi'ound  al- 
ternately succeeded  each  other,  and  I  was  astonished  to  see  that 
the  produce  of  this  district  was  exclusively  argiira  rooro,  or 
Pe7inis€iu7n^  while  ngaberi,  or  IIolciis  sorghum^  ia  a  much  more 
general  grain  in  Bomu,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  of  the 
Koyam.  A  little  before  eleven  o'clock  we  finished  our  day's 
march  in  a  small  village  called  Ilunghono-Mab^,  where  I  took 
possession  of  a  large  hut  constructed  in  the  peculiar  style  of 
the  Shuwa,  the  roof  being  of  an  oval  shape,  without  the  charac- 
teristic top  or  head,  the  *^kogi  ngimbe,^'  and  supported  by  a 
pole,  **diingulis,"  in  the  middle  of  the  hut,  while  the  thatch 
is  made  in  a  very  irregular  and  hasty  manner,  the  compactness 
of  wicker-work  being  insufficiently  supplied  by  a  heap  of  reeds 
thrown  npon  the  roof  and  fastened  with  ropes, 

Sunday^  July  20M,  I  felt  much  better,  and,  after  a  beautiful 
moonlight  night,  we  started  earlier  than  usual,  *'  dunia  kete.'* 
The  morning  was  very  fine,  but  the  sun  soon  became  rather  pow- 
erful and  troublesome.  Wc  passed  a  considerable  pool  of  stag- 
nant water  surrounded  by  fine  trees,  tamarinds  and  sycamores, 
such  as  in  this  district,  where  stunted  mimosas  form  the  pre- 
dominant featmre  of  the  vegetation,  are  only  seen  in  very  favored 
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spots  ;  it  is  called  **  kiilugu  Hamtigu,"  On  the  path  itself  also, 
deeply  cut  as  it  was  in  the  sandy  soil,  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  water.  We  passed  the  site  of  a  large  town  named  Dongo, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Fiilbe  or  FeUata  some  forty 
years  ago,  but  of  which  the  circumference  of  the  wall  was  still 
visible,  the  gate  being  marked  by  a  colossal  monkey-bread-tree 
or  Adamonia^  the  constant  follower  of  human  society,  spread- 
ing its  gigantic  branches  out  like  an  immense  candelabrum, 
Billama  brought  me  the  berries  of  a  bush  called  *'bulte,*'  the 
taste  of  which  was  very  much  like  currants ;  and  farther  on  he 
presented  me  with  a  "  fito,"  a  red  fruit  looking  exactly  like  red 
pepper,  with  numbers  of  small  kernels,  and  of  a  somewhat  acid- 
Tilous  taste. 

We  rested  a  little  more  than  three  hours,  during  the  heat  of 
the  day,  near  a  pond  of  stagnant  water,  in  a  district  rich  in  pas- 
tures^ where,  among  numerous  herds  of  the  Shuwa,  the  cattle 
of  Haj  Beshir  were  also  grazing.  But  the  ground  hereabouts 
seemed  to  be  notliing  but  one  continuous  world  of  ants,  which 
did  not  allow  us  a  moment's  undisturbed  repose,  and  even  dur- 
ing our  short  stay  they  made  several  successful  attacks,  not 
only  upon  part  of  our  luggage,  but  even  of  my  dress. 

When  we  set  out  again,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  afternoon, 
numerous  pools  of  water  along  the  road  testified  to  the  presence 
of  tiie  rainy  season,  and  the  village  Maska,  which  we  passed 
soon  afterward,  was  suiTounded  by  corn  and  cotton-fields,  as 
well  as  by  rich  green  pasture-grounds.  The  path  was  well  fre- 
quented. We  met  fii-st  a  Iiorseman  of  the  sheikh  sent  as  a  mes- 
senger to  Uje,  with  the  order  to  call  in  the  numerous  horse 
of  that  district;  and  Billama  was  of  opinion  that  his  master 
had  thoughts  of  arranging  the  affairs  of  Khadeja.  Fartlier  on 
we  met  a  troop  of  Shiiwa  women,  wlio,  in  a  mournful  song,  la- 
mented the  death  of  one  of  their  companions.  They  passed  ua 
too  rapidly  to  allow  the  words  of  their  song  to  be  distinctly 
heard. 

The  country  on  our  left  and  that  on  our  right  showed  a  re- 
markable contrast ;  for  while,  on  our  left,  corn-fields,  fine  pas- 
ture-grounds, and  villages  succeeded  each  other,  on  the  right, 
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an  immense  ghadir,  or  firki,  still  dry,  and  only  sparingly  cov- 
ered here  and  there  with  a  little  coarse  herbage,  stretched  out 
to  an  imraeasurable  distance-  At  an  early  hour  in  the  after- 
noon, deviating  a  little  from  tlie  path,  we  turned  into  tlie  village 
of  Kaliluwa  Greinari,  which  belongs  to  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  the 
second  brother  of  Slieikh  'Oraar,  and  found  the  male  inhabit- 
ants of  the  village  sitting  in  the  shade  of  a  chedia  or  caout- 
chouc-tree, busily  employed  in  making  wicker-work.  Uowever, 
they  proved  too  clearly  that  w^e  had  entered  the  inhospitable 
zone  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  capital ;  observing,  with  great 
coolness,  that  the  sun  was  aa  yet  high,  and  would  enable  us 
still  to  make  a  good  march  to  some  other  place,  they  would 
hear  nothing  of  our  quartering  in  their  village.  But  BlUama 
was  not  the  man  to  be  laughed  at ;  and,  riding  through  the 
midst  of  them,  he  took  possession  for  me  of  one  of  the  best  huts. 
I  could  not,  in  truth,  approve  of  this  despotical  mode  of  dealing ; 
but  I  was  too  weak  to  run  the*  risk  of  spending  a  night  in  my 
tent  on  the  damp  ground.  The  villagers  seemed  to  be  drained 
to  the  utmost  by  their  gracious  lord,  and  did  not  possess  a  sin- 
gle cow ;  even  fowls  were  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

In  the  evening  I  was  greatly  amused  at  first  by  the  noisy 
hum  of  a  "makaranchi,"  or  school,  close  to  my  hut,  where, 
round  a  large  fire,  some  eix  or  seven  boys  were  repeating,  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices,  and  with  utter  disregard  of  the 
sense,  a  few  verses  of  the  Kuran,  which  in  the  daytime  they 
had  been  taught  to  read  by  their  master,  who  doubtless  tm- 
dcrstood  them  as  little  as  the  boys  themselves ;  but  by  degrees 
the  noise  became  almost  insupportable.  It  is  generally  thought 
in  Europe  that  a  school-boy  is  too  much  tormented ;  but  these 
poor  African  boys,  for  the  little  they  learn,  are  worried  still 
more — at  least,  I  have  often  found  them  in  the  cold  season,  and 
with  scarcely  a  rag  of  a  shirt  on,  sitting  round  a  miserable  fire 
as  early  as  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  learning  their  lessons. 
Besides,  they  have  to  perform  all  sorts  of  menial  service  for  the 
master,  and  are  often  treated  no  better  than  slaves. 

Mondny^  Jtdy  2Xst  The  country  which  we  passed  in  the 
morning  presented  more  pasture-grounds  than  cultivated  lands, 
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and  after  a  little  wiiilc  I  turned,  witli  my  companion*  out  of 
our  path,  to  the  left,  toward  a  small  encampment  or  '"  beri  Shu- 
wabe"  of  the  Kohdlemij  a  Shuwa  or  Arab  tribe,  where,  for  three 
large  beads,  called  *'  Bejiim,"  we  bought  a  little  fresh  milk.  On 
this  occasion  I  le^*ned  from  Billama  that  the  Shuwa  or  native 
Arabs  settled  in  the  district  of  Uje  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Saraji^  while  the  Sugula  and  the  Salamat  have  their  caniplng- 
GTounds  farther  cast, 

o 

The  country  became  rather  dreary,  black  **  firki* '-ground  and 
sandy  soil  alternately  succeeding  each  other ;  and  traffic  there 
was  none.  But  when  we  reached  the  well  of  ilaira,  a  consid- 
erable place  which  we  passed  on  our  left  hand,  tlie  path  became 
animated  from  an  interesting  cause,  a  whole  village  or  **beri" 
of  wandering  Arabs  passing  through  in  search  of  fresh  pasture- 
grounds  to  the  west.  Each  mistress  of  a  family  was  sitting  on 
the  top  of  her  best  household  furniture,  which  wag  carefully 
packed  on  the  backs  of  the  cattle  and  covered  with  hides,  while 
a  female  slave  followed  her,  sitting  astride  on  the  less  valuable 
gear  and  the  poles,  with  pots  and  other  such  utensils ;  but  dis- 
tinguished above  all  by  the  harness  of  her  bullock,  the  neat  ar- 
rangement of  her  scat,  a  leather  tcnt-like  covering  over  her  head, 
and  the  stoutness  of  her  own  person,  sat  tlie  wife  of  the  chief. 
Most  of  these  women,  however,  were  rather  slender  than  other- 
wise, testifying  to  the  sound  and  well-preserved  national  taste 
of  these  Arabs.  They  never  veil  tlie  face,  and  their  dress  is 
simple  and  decent ;  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  tidy  as  the  Ful- 
fiilde  ladies.  Most  of  the  men  followed  at  a  great  distance  with 
the  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep. 

When  this  interesting  procession  had  passed  by,  the  monot- 
ony of  the  country  was  more  intensely  felt.  The  proud  Kanuri 
of  the  towns  mock  the  hihabitants  of  these  districts,  who  have 
nothing  but  a  few  cattle  and  goats,  with  the  verse,  ^*  Semma 
billani — beri  kani"  ("  This  is  the  whole  of  ray  town — cattle  and 
goats ;"  or,  in  other  words,  "The  town  and  moat,  two  cowa  and 
a  goat").  The  poor  stunted  mimosas  had  been  cut  down  in 
many  places,  in  order  that,  the  whole  tract  being  changed  into 
a  quagmire  or  swamp,  it  might  be  sown  with  the  peculiar  kind 
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of  holcus  called  "  masakwa^  {Holcus  cemmts) ;  and  then  these 
black,  dismal-looking  plains  become  one  fteld  of  life  and  wealth. 
This  remarkable  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country,  and  this 
second  harvest,  which  takes  place  in  the  middle  of  the  cold  sea- 
son, and  hy  which  the  f irki  or  f irgi  becomes  a  firgi  mosogabe 
(masakwabe),  I  shall  have  to  describe  in  another  place. 

We  then  entered  a  well  cultivated  and  thickly  inhabited  dis- 
trict called  Yele,  where  it  was  a  novelty  to  be  obliged  to  draw 
water  from  the  well  or  barrem  Yele ;  for,  since  reaching  Uje  on 
our  journey  out,  we  had  constantly  met  water-pools  or  small 
rivulets,  from  which  we  took  our  supply,  and  even  the  well  at 
Maira  was  rendered  quite  superfluous  by  a  large  tank  close  by. 
However,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  the  wa- 
ter from  these  stagnant  pools  is  any  thing  but  wholesome,  par- 
ticularly after  the  rainy  season,  when  they  receive  no  further 
supply ;  and  I  Imve  no  doubt  that  the  drinking  of  sucli  water 
is  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  cause  of  that  dreadful  and  wide- 
spread disease  (the  "  farantit"  or  '*  'anig" — "  ngiduwi''  in  Ka- 
*' the  misery")  which  disables  the  working-man,  and  makes 
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hini  a  poor  wretched  being^thc  Guinea- worm,  which  is  sure  to 
be  met  wit!i  in  at  least  one  out  of  three  persons  who  travel  a 
great  deal,  through  the  whole  of  Central  Africa.  I  never  met 
with  an  instance  of  this  disease  in  a  woman.  It  seemed  to  me, 
too,  as  if  the  pagans,  whose  nakedness  exposed  all  their  limbs 
to  view,  suffered  less  from  it. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  superfluous  supply  of  water  in  the 
district  through  which  our  road  then  lay,  which  appeared  as  dry 
as  I  had  left  it,  only  thiidy  scattered  and  lonely  blades  of  grass 
shooting  up  here  and  there ;  but  yet  there  was  a  favored  spot 
where  the  road  from  llarte  to  Alarge  crossed  our  path,  adorned 
with  fine,  wide-spreading  tamarind-trees,  and  rain-clouds  were 
approaching  from  the  east  to  fertilize  the  soil,  and  make  it  ca- 
pable of  production.  We  therefore  hurried  on,  and  took  shel- 
ter in  the  \dllago  irallem-Shishi,  in  order  to  let  the  storm  pass 
over;  our  hut,  however,  was  so  incapable  of  resisting  heavy 
rain,  that  as  soon  as  the  storm  broke  out  we  were  almost 
swamped.     The  carelessness  with  which  the  houses  of  the  na* 
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tives  are  tuilt  in  this  region  is  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
difference  of  the  climate ;  on  the  other  side,  we  have  seen  the 
neat  huts  of  the  people  of  Fumbina,  and  we  shall  see  those  of 
the  despised  pagan  natives  of  Musgu.  The  people  assured  me 
that  this  was  the  first  regular  rain  which  they  had  had  this 
year,  the  first  preparatory  shower  having  fallen  thirty  days  ago, 
and  the  second  two  days  ago. 

The  clouds  having  taken  a  soutlierly  direction,  we  started 
forth  in  the  aftemoonj  after  some  hesitation,  but  had  scarcely 
been  an  hour  on  the  march,  and  were  just  in  the  middle  of  a 
wide,  dismal-looking  ghadir  or  firki,  when  the  clouds,  having 
gathered  again  over  our  heads,  poured  down  violent  torrents  of 
rain,  so  that  in  a  few  moments  the  wliole  country  looked  like  a 
lake,  and  our  progress  was  excessively  difficult.  At  length,  after 
an  hour  and  a  half,  in  the  most  uncomfortable  state,  we  reached 
the  village  Kirj-^iimmuwa,  where  I  was  quartered  in  a  rather  mag- 
nificent but  as  yet  unfinished  but  of  clay,  and  endeavored  to 
dry  my  wet  clothes  as  well  as  I  could. 

We  were  now  only  one  day's  march  from  Kukawa,  and  we 
started  early  the  next  morning,  in  order  to  reach  home  before 
night.  The  neighborhood  of  the  capital  had  been  sufficiently 
indicated  already  during  the  last  day*s  march  by  the  dum-Lush- 
es,  which,  with  the  melaoclioly  Asclepias  gigantca^  might  well 
decorate  the  scutcheon  of  Kukawa — with  more  justice,  indeed, 
than  the  kuka,  or  monkey-bread-tree,  fron)  which  tlie  name  was 
taken,  hut  of  which  hut  a  few  poor  stunted  specimens  arc  to  be 
seen  in  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  in  the  eastern  town* 

We  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile  when  we  met  the  first  body  of 
Shuwa,  men  and  women,  who  were  returning  with  their  un- 
loaded pack-oxen  from  the  great  Monday  market  of  the  capital, 
and  then  the  string  of  market-people  on  theJr  way  to  their  ro- 
spective  homes  was  almost  uninterrupted.  While  our  people 
followed  the  road,  Billama  and  I  turned  off  a  little  to  the  left, 
in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  mayor  of  Slunghouo  and  obtain  a 
cool  drink ;  for,  since  I  had  had  the  fever,  I  suffered  greatly 
firora  thirst,  and  the  water  from  the  wells  in  general,  as  preserv- 
ing a  mean  temperature  of  about  80  degrees,  was  quite  tepid. 

Vol.  IL— P 
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The  place  lies  in  an  elevated  position^  and  on  its  south  side 
there  is  a  hollow,  where  wheat  and  onions  are  cultivated  after 
the  rainy  season,  while  another  cavity  surrounding  it  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  and  where  at  present  only  small  separate 
water-pools  are  collecting,  forms,  later  in  the  season,  one  con- 
tinuous  lake.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  ironstone,  "  kau  eiiwa," 
hereabouts  ;  and  it  is  used  by  the  native  blacksmiths,  though  it 
aflfords  but  an  inferior  sort  of  metal,  far  inferior  to  the  excellent 
iron,  the  *'6U-bultu,"  of  Biibanjidda.  While  passing  through 
the  place,  I  was  greatly  struck  with  the  variety  which  the  roofs 
of  the  huts  exhibited,  and  made  a  slight  sketch  of  them. 


Munghono,  which  is  likewise  the  name  of  the  whole  district, 
has  been  a  place  of  importance  from  early  times,  and  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Bornu  kings*  After  the  rich- 
ness of  natural  forms  which  I  had  beheld  in  A'daniawa,  the 
country  seemed  extremely  monotonous,  there  being  nothing 
whatever  to  cheer  the  eye  except  the  blossom  of  the  mimosas, 
which  spread  a  sweet  scent  all  around.  We  encamped  during 
the  hot  hours  of  the  day  near  the  well  of  Kaine,  where  we  had 
great  difficulty  in  supplying  ourselves  with  water  from  the  well, 
while  a  little  later  in  the  season  a  large  lake  is  formed  here; 
for  Africa  is  the  region  of  contrasts  as  well  in  nature  as  in  hu- 
man life. 

When  we  set  out  again  from  this  place,  people  from  the  town, 
who  had  been  informed  of  our  approach,  came  to  meet  us ;  and 
I  heard,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  that  the  crafty  Arab  Moham- 
med el  iilugharbi,  whom  I  had  already  met  in  Gummel,  had  at 
length  arrived  with  the  merchandise  confided  to  his  care,  the 
nominal  value  of  which  was  £100  sterling,  so  that  there  was  at 
least  some  hope  of  being  able  to  carry  on  the  mission  on  a  small 
scale. 

But  I  could  not  but  feel  pleased  with  my  reception  on  return- 
ing to  head-quarters  in  this  part  of  the  world ;  for  when  we  ap- 
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proaciied  tlie  southern  gate  of  the  towiij  three  horsemen,  who 
were  stationed  there,  came  ganoping  up  to  me,  and  havuig  sa- 
luted me  with  their  spears  raised,  placed  themselves  in  front, 
and  in  stately  procession  led  me  through  the  town  to  my  house, 
where  I  was  soon  regaled  with  a  plentiful  supper  sent  by  the 
vizier.  I  afterward  perceived  that  he  had  expected  me  to  pay 
him  my  respects  the  same  evening  j  but,  as  I  felt  very  weak,  I 
deferred  the  visit  till  the  next  morning,  when,  on  his  return 
from  an  early  visit  to  the  slieikh,  he  gave  me  an  audience  in  the 
presence  of  all  the  people.  Having  expressed  his  sorrow  at 
my  reduced  state^  and  having  inquired  how  I  had  been  received 
in  A'danmwa,  he  entered,  with  apparent  delight,  into  a  long  con- 
versation ■with  me  respecting  the  form  of  the  earth  and  the  w^hole 
system  of  the  world.  On  being  asked  what  I  now  intended  to 
do,  I  replied  that  it  was  my  design,  after  having  made  tlie  tour 
of  the  lake,  to  try  to  penetrate  into  the  regions  south  of  Bagir- 
mi.  He  immediately  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  possibility 
of  going  round  the  lake  as  far  as  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  but 
promised  to  further  my  plans  as  far  as  possible,  although  he 
^thought  that  I  had  done  enough  already,  and  should  rather 
think  of  returning  home  safely  with  the  resiUts  of  mj  labors  ; 
for,  seeing  me  so  weak  during  tlie  first  rainy  season  which  I 
was  spending  in  these  regions,  he  was  afraid  that  something 
might  happen  to  me. 

Well  satisfied  with  this  audience,  I  returned  to  my  quarters 
and  wrote  a  short  report  to  IL  31, 's  government  of  the  results 
of  my  journey,  informing  them  that  ray  most  deeply-cheiished 
hopes  with  regard  to  that  river  in  the  south  had  been  siu-pass- 
ed,  and  requesting  them  to  send  an  expedition  in  order  to  veri- 
fy its  identity  w^ith  the  so-called  Chadda*  This  report,  which 
was  sent  off  by  a  courier  a  day  or  two  before  Mr.  Ovenveg*s  re- 
tui'n  fi*om  liis  na^agation  of  the  lake,  and  which  was  overtaken 
by  a  messenger  with  a  short  account  of  his  sur\'ey,  created  gen- 
eral satisfaction  hi  Europe,  and  procured  for  me  the  confidence 
of  H,  JL's  government.  Jlean while  I  endeavored  to  arrange 
the  pecuniary  affaurs  of  the  mission  as  well  as  I  could. 
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SAINY  8EAS0X   DC   EU'KAWA. 

I  HAB  left  Kukawa  on  mj  joomeT  to  A^damiwa  in  tlie  best 
state  of  health,  but  had  brought  back  firom  that  excnrsioii  the 
germs  of  disease ;  and  residence  in  the  town,  at  least  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  year,  was  not  likely  to  improTe  mj  condition.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  better  for  me  had  I  been  able  to  re- 
tire  to  some  more  healthy  spot ;  but  trivial,  though  urgent  busi- 
ness, obliged  me  to  remain  in  Kiikawa« 

It  was  necessary  to  sell  the  merchandise  which  had  at 
length  arrived  in  order  to  keep  the  mission  in  some  way  or 
other  afloat,  by  paying  the  most  urgent  debts  and  providing  the 
neoessary  means  for  further  exploration.  There  was  merchanr- 
dise  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling ;  but,  as  I  was 
obliged  to  sell  the  things  at  a  reduced  rate  for  ready  money,  the 
loss  %va3  considerable ;  for  all  business  in  these  countries  is 
transacted  on  two  or  three  months^  credit,  and,  after  all>  payment 
is  iiittde,  not  in  ready  money,  but  chiefly  in  slaves.  It  is,  no 
douht,  very  necessary  for  a  traveler  to  be  provided  with  those 
various  articles  which  form  the  presents  to  be  made  to  the  cliiefs, 
and  which  mo  in  many  districts  required  for  bartering;  but  he 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  their  sale  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 
Alto^otljor  it  18  difficult  to  carry  on  trade  in  conjunction  with 
oxtmi^ivt^  geognipliical  research,  although  a  person  sitting  qui- 
fitly  iluwn  in  n  [dfice,  and  entering  into  close  relations  with  the 
iintivtiHt  niight  collect  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information, 
vvltirli  vvniiltl  probably  escapa  the  notice  of  the  roving  travelert 
\vlj*»rn>  ]imiN»si^  \i^  rather  to  explore  distant  regions.  Besides,  I 
Yfixik  ohli^cd  tu  tiittkc  numerous  presents  to  my  friends,  in  order 
\\i  ktMi|>  thrill  in  go(Kl  humor,  and  had  very  often  not  only  to 
iivovidt^  tli'cNrttvrt  fur  thcnifcirlves  and  their  wives,  but  even  for  their 
diHimsiliii  aitaiiicrn  ;  no  thut,  all  things  considered,  the  supply  of 
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one  hundred  pounds'  worth  of  merchandise  could  not  last  very 
long. 

I  have  remarked  that,  when  I  re-entered  Kiikawa,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  ground  had  not  yet  begnn ;  indeed,  the  whole 
country  was  so  parched  that  it  became  a  matter  of  perplexity 
to  find  sufficient  fodder  for  the  horses ;  for  the  whole  stock  of 
dry  herbage  was  consumed,  and  of  young  herbage  none  was  to 
be  had. 

It  is  stated  in  mj  memoranda  that  on  the  5th  of  August  I 
paid  twelve  rotl  for  a  "kela  kajimbe/'  or  large  bundle  of  dry 
grass ;  an  enormous  price  in  this  country,  and  sufficient  to  main- 
tain a  whole  family  for  several  days ;  but  that  was  the  most  un* 
favorable  moment,  for  in  a  (ew  days  fresh  herbage  sprang  up 
and  made  good  all  deficiencies.  "While  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  may  also  mention  that,  the  herbage  of  Kiikawa  being 
full  of  '*  ngibbi,"  or  Pennisetuin  dkiichum^hoTBQ^  brought  from 
other  countries  generally  fare  but  badly  on  it,  as  they  are  reluc- 
tant to  fill  their  moutlis  with  its  small  prickles. 

Rain  was  very  plentiful  this  year,  1851,  and  I  am  sure  would, 
if  measured,  have  far  exceeded  the  quantity  found  by  Mr,  Vo- 
gel  in  1854.  Indeed,  there  were  twelve  very  considerable  falls 
of  rain  during  the  month  of  August  alone,  which  together 
probably  exceeded  thirty  inches.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
moreover,  that  the  fall  of  rain  in  Kukawa  does  not  constitute 
the  rule  for  the  region,  but  is  quite  exceptional,  owing  to  the 
entire  absence  of  trees  and  of  heights  in  the  neighborhood. 
Hence  the  statement  of  Mr.  Vogel  in  one  of  Iiis letters,*  that  the 
line  of  tropical  rains  only  begins  south  of  Kukawa,  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  reserve ;  for,  if  he  had  measured  the  rain 
in  the  woody  country  north  of  that  capital,  between  Dawerghu 
and  Kaliluwa,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  obtained  a  very 
difterent  result.  It  is  evident  that  all  de[H?.nds  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  expression  tropical  rain-  If  it  imply  a  very  copious 
tall  of  rain,  Kukawa  certainly  does  not  lie  witliin  the  limits  of 
tropical  rain  \  but  if  we  are  to  understand  by  it  the  regularly- 
returning  annual  fall  of  rain,  produced  by  the  ascending  cur- 
*  I*ubljshed  in  tlie  Jooraal  of  tbe  Royal  Gcogr.  Soc,  vol.  xxv.,  1855,  p.  241, 
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rents  of  heated  air,  it  certainly  does.*  There  was  a  very  heavy 
fall  of  rain  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  August,  which  not  only 
swamped  our  court-yard,  hat  changed  my  room,  which  lay  half 
a  foot  lower,  and  was  protected  only  by  a  low  threshold,  into  a 
httle  lake,  aggravating  my  feverish  state  very  considerably,  and 
spoiling  most  of  my  things. 

On  the  5th  of  August  rain  fell  for  the  first  time  unaccompa- 
nied by  a  storm,  though  the  rainy  season  generally  sets  in  with 
dreadful  tornadoes.  The  watery  element  disturbed  the  luxuri- 
cxistcnce  of  the  '*  kanani  galgalma,"  the  large  termites, 


ons 


which  had  fed  on  our  sugar  and  other  supplies,  and  on  the  6th 
they  all  of  a  sudden  disappeared  Irora  the  ground,  and  filled  the 
air  as  short-lived  winged  creatures,  in  which  state  they  are  call- 
ed by  the  people  "tsutsu''  or  '*  dsiidsa,"  and,  when  fried,  are 
used  as  food.  Tlieir  tenure  of  life  is  so  precarious,  and  they 
seem  to  be  so  weak,  that  they  become  very  troublesome,  as  they 
fall  in  evary  direction  upon  man  and  his  food.  Of  each  swarra 
of  these  insects  only  one  couple  Beems  destined  to  survive ;  aU 
the  rest  die  a  violent  death. 

The  town  now  began  to  present  quite  a  different  appearance; 
but  while  it  was  agreeable  to  see  the  dryness  relieved,  and  suc- 
culent grass  and  fresh  crops  springing  up  all  around,  and  sup- 
planting the  dull  uniforaiity  of  the  Asclepim  giganiea^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extensive  water-pools  formed  every  where  in  the 
concavities  of  the  gi'ound  were  by  no  means  conducive  to  health, 
more  especially  as  those  places  were  depositories  of  all  sorts  of 
offal,  and  of  putrefying  carcasses  of  many  kinds.  The  cons&* 
quence  was  that  my  health,  instead  of  improving,  became  worse, 
although  I  struggled  hard,  and  as  often  as  possible  rode  out  on 
horseback,  AU  the  people  were  now  busy  in  the  labors  of  the 
field,  although  cultivation  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  the  town  is  not 
of  a  uniform,  but  of  a  varied  character ;  and  a  large  portion  of 


*  It  win  perhaps  be  as  well  to  call  to  mind  the  prndent  warnings  of  Colonel 
Svkeg  in  rcfercoce  to  the  obscnations  of  Professor  Dove.  ^*  These  obHervations," 
he  says,  **  suggest  the  necessity  of  cantion  id  generalizing  from  local  facts  with 
regard  to  temperature  and  falls  of  raiii/*^-i£^porf  qf  ihe  National  A^odaiion^ 
1&52,  p,  353. 
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the  ground,  consisting  of  '*  ange"  and  "  firki,"  is  reserved  for 
the  culture  of  the  masakuwa  {Uolcits  cemuus)^  or  winter-corn, 
with  its  variety  tlie  keriram. 

On  the  Sth  of  Angnst  the  neighborhood  presented  a  very  an- 
imated spectacle,  the  crown  lands  in  Gawange  being  then  culti- 
vated by  a  great  nuraber  of  people,  working  to  the  sound  of  a 
drum.  Their  labors  continued  till  the  ISth,  on  which  day  Mr. 
Ovcrweg  had  the  honor  of  presenting  his  Buddiima  friends  to 
the  Sheikli  of  Bomu.  All  nature  was  now  cheerful  j  the  trees 
were  potting  forth  fresh  leaves,  and  the  young  birds  began  to 
fledge.  I  took  great  delight  in  observing  the  little  household 
of  a  family  of  the  feathered  tribe ;  there  were  five  young  ones, 
the  oldest  and  most  daring  of  which  began  to  try  his  strength 
on  the  12th  of  August,  while  the  other  four  set  out  together  on 
the  14th. 

Marriages  are  not  fi^equent  about  this  time,  on  account  of  the 
deamess  of  com;  but  matches  are  generally  made  after  the  har- 
vest has  been  got  in,  and  while  corn  is  cheap.  I  shall  speak  in 
another  place  of  the  marriage  ceremonies  of  this  country. 

On  the  Sth  of  September  we  obtained  the  first  specimen  of 
new  *'argum  moro,"  white  Negro  millet,  which  is  very  pleasant 
to  the  taste  when  roasted  on  the  fire ;  but  this  is  regarded  as  a 
rarity,  and  new  com  is  not  brought  into  the  market  in  any  great 
quantities  before  the  end  of  November,  or  rather  the  beginning 
of  December,  when  all  the  com,  which  has  been  for  a  long  time 
lying  in  the  fields  in  conical  heaps,  called  '*  biigga,"  is  threshed 
out. 

My  friend  the  vizier,  whose  solicitude  for  my  health  I  can 
not  acknowledge  too  warmly,  was  very  anxious  that  I  should 
not  stay  in  the  town  during  the  rainy  season;  and  knowing 
that  one  of  our  principal  objects  was  to  investigate  the  eastern 
shore  of  Lake  Tsdd,  sent  me  word,  on  the  11th  of  August,  that 
I  might  now  view  the  hahir  el  ghazal,  an  undertaking  which, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  he  had  at  first  represented  as  im- 
possible. The  news  from  Kanem,  however,  was  now  favorable ; 
but^  as  I  shall  speak  in  another  place  of  the  political  state  of 
this  distracted  country,  and  of  the  continual  struggle  between 
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Bfenu  aciil  Waday»  I  need  osij  menHgm  ham  tbat  the  WeUd 
SUttuui,  who  bad  become  a  mercemujbaiid  attictwd  to  the  iri»- 
inr^  bed  bccu  successtol  dming  their  last  ea^eJtiop,  and  were 
reported  cm  th»  terf  daf  Q£mj  cetnm  from  A  dainira  to  h«Te 
Biadu  «  i>rijitt  of  100  homen  «Btl  a  gsmt  mmMkj  annelav  whidi« 
howiivi^rii  wen  a  gteal  <iyegyr»tiop> 

We  wtre  w^  eoqeaialed  with  the  riwraeffw  of  thew  people, 
vtMiikitOttlMi^lli^aMiitiisfaniaftbeBm  but  is 

M  Hn  ITpwiie  viek  ef  tihe  B6tiak  gimsntneiit  that  we 
•kMU  MiiMmr  to  eapkm  the  f^giooft  botdmiig  oa  the  kke, 
||mi»  wee  no  QHttie  open  to  as  htt  to  aaito  osr  paouits  with 
thaitoi  b<wtiik  Aey  weae  propaged  in  aome  aieaage  for  sack  a 
hAnii  i^nwhtbthiQrwkbitodthegiassjlaiidsioimdthegr^ 
i^fflbi  thi^Y  had  cooM  into  Aefaenl  ceniaet  with  the  English. 
W-  K  . »  .  .  ihAMC«»  for  all  the  districts  to  the  aoitbeast  and  eist 
u  vv^te  at  pieeetit  lo  a  oeitaiu  degree  dependent  on 

V\  aitajr%  Ittfm  aI  war  with  Boniiu  lad  «a  were  told  at  the  com* 
iniUMMl^  Ikil  V*  OM^ga  any  wbre  escept  to  Waday,  In- 
alliA  olitlktiifk  QQl  lil^  hib  ami  people  wU 
Imv^  UH>a  iho  luual  hoaweehh  coaxsei  the  Tiderhad  Tentmed  to 
mimk^  m^  ^'  Umt  f»iion«t  «£  Ihit  wasfikeb  and  at  p^eeDt  home- 
\fm  lrib0  W  ll»  WdiA  SlMii^  m  tib  attnpl  to  zecover  the 
iHMiHuu  diitliote  ^  Kijmm  fion  Ua  eastern  nva],  or  at  least  to 
m^\m%  It^  iKllit  Ima  ohiimiwt  ^  ^*>^.  fcotmg  in  them ;  for 
n,;  i ;  ,.|  ^  \^  Qjn^  II  ,^  ^  txeatj  with  these  Aiabe,  un- 
1^1  iU)^l4y  tbi^itt  with  horses,  muskets,  powder,  and 
IIM^  ^4^hu«i  Ui  g4\ll^r  to  viiat  th<>se  inhospitable  legiooB,  which  ' 
|4. '     :         *  ''    fatlettlioam  £iitope»  we  were  obliged 

Iv  4\\     Uate  dieae  ctrcamatsiicea,  on 

IIm  iUMv  ^U'  A^i$^•ll  I  a^^ut  tlie  Tiaier  vocd  that  I  was  readj  to 
j  'r^;  wheteiqpoii  he  expressed  a 

\\  .  .,  likewiee  acoocnpanjnsv  the  stay 

(i  I  V  jM^a^^t  being  x^nry  vnheeltfa j. 

M'  od  oa  Ihe  Ml  to  Madawiii  from  his 

li ,  t  V  ,,v  INwlKi  of  whidi  ewf  one  will  deeply 

t,  ^  wil»  not  abb  to  give  a  liill  account* 
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Jterersing  that  shallow  basin  in  the  English  boat  which  we  had 
carried  all  the  way  tlirough  the  unbounded  sandy  wastes  and 
the  rocky  wildernesses  of  the  desert,  he  had  visited  a  great  part 
of  the  islands  which  are  dispersed  over  its  surface,  and  wliich, 
sometimes  reduced  to  narrow  sandy  downs,  at  others  expanding 
to  wide  grassy  lowlands,  sustain  a  population  in  their  peculiar 
national  independence,  the  remnant  of  a  great  nation  which  was 
exterminated  hy  the  Kanurl  It  was  a  little  world  of  its  own 
with  which  he  had  thus  come  into  contact,  and  into  which  we 
miglit  hope  to  obtain  hy  degrees  a  better  insight.  lie  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  far  better  than  wlxen  I  saw  him  before,  on  his 
first  rejoining  me  in  Kukawa ;  and  as  he  was  well  aware  of  the 
strong  reasons  which  our  friend  the  vizier  had  for  wishing  us 
not  to  stay  in  the  swampy  lowlands  round  the  capital  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season,  he  agreed  to  join  me  on  this 
adventurous  expedition  to  the  northeast. 

Those  regions  had,  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  setting 
out  from  Murzuk,  attracted  5Ir.  Overweg's  attention,  and  while 
as  yet  unacquainted  with  the  immense  difficulties  that  attend 
traveling  in  these  inhospitable  tracts,  he  had  indulged  in  the 
hope  of  being  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  ramble  about  with 
our  young  Tebu  lad^  Mohammed  el  Gatroni,  among  the  fertile 
and  picturesque  valleys  of  Biirgu  and  Wajanga,  For  this  rea- 
son, as  w*ell  as  on  account  of  my  debility,  which  left  me,  during 
the  following  expedition,  the  exercise  of  only  a  small  degree  of 
my  natural  energy,  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  my  unfor- 
tunate companion,  who  seemed  never  fully  aware  that  his  Hfe 
was  at  stake,  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  circumstance 
that  lie  himself  might  not  be  destined  to  return  home,  in  order 
to  elaborate  his  researches*  If  all  the  information  wliich  he  oc- 
casionally collected  were  joined  to  mine,  those  countries  would 
be  tar  better  known  than  they  now  are ;  but,  instead  of  employ- 
ing  his  leisure  hours  in  transcribing  his  memoranda  in  a  form 
intelligible  to  others,  he  left  them  all  on  small  scraps  of  paper, 
negligently  written  with  lead-pencil,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  would  become  unintelligible  even  to  himself.  It  is 
a  pity  that  so  much  talent  as  my  companion  possessed  was  not 
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sDiBd  iriA  padiesl  TT;%hftfi,  azul  ocmcentimled  ram  tNifffl^  sob- 
jeeti  vUdi  be  piofemd  to  wxmfy. 

Ths  political  lioriiiciii  cilSepvlhmi  imang  IUb  time  wma  fill- 
ed with  nemosiUe  events,  parti  j  of  xeal,  putljr  of  fictitious  im* 
pottmce.  Whatever  advmoti^es  Bteu  ms^  denve  fiom  its 
centisl  positioii,  it  owes  to  it  abo  tbe  risk  of  beb^  inTcJved  in 
peipettial  straggles  with  one  or  other  of  the  suxioimdii^  coon- 
tries.  And  hence  it  ik  that,  under  a  weak  govenment,  thia  em- 
pire can  not  stand  for  an  j  leogth  of  time ;  it  must  go  on  con- 
qnering  and  extendixig  its  dominion  orer  adjacent  tenitories^  or 
it  will  soon  be  ovopoweraL  Toward  the  north  is  the  empire 
of  the  Turks,  weak  and  cmmbliDg  in  its  centre,  hot  alwaTS 
grasping  with  its  outlying  members,  and  threatening  to  laj  hold 
of  what  is  aronnd ;  toward  the  northwest  the  Tawazek,  not 
fbrming  a  very  formidable  united  power,  bnt  always  ready  to 
potmce  upon  their  prey  whenever  opportunity  offers;  toward 
the  west  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  great  in  extent,  but  weak  beyond 
description  in  the  unsettled  state  of  its  loosely-connected  prov- 
inces, and  from  the  mienergetic  government  of  a  peacefully-dis- 
posed prince ;  for,  while  one  provincial  governor  was  just  then 
spreading  around  him  the  flames  of  sedition  and  revolt,  toward 
the  south  another  vassal  of  this  same  empire  was  disputing  the 
possession  of  those  regions  whence  the  supply  of  slaves  is  an- 
nually obtained ;  and  toward  the  east  there  is  an  empire  strong 
in  its  barbarism,  and  containing  the  germs  of  power,  should  it 
succeed  in  perfectly  uniting  those  heterogeneous  elements  of 
which  it  is  composed^ — I  mean  Waday. 

With  regard  to  the  Tttrks,  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time 
was  peculiar.  Bornu,  as  we  have  seen  in  tlie  historical  account 
of  that  empire,  once  embraced  the  whole  region  as  far  as  Fez- 
zan — ^nay,  even  the  southern  portion  of  Fezzan  itself,  and  even 
Wadan ;  but  since  the  decline  of  the  empire  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  these  limits  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
comnumication  with  the  north  had,  in  general,  become  extreme- 
ly unsafe.  This  state  of  things  is  necessarily  disadvantageous 
to  a  country  which  depends  for  many  things  on  the  supplies 
conveyed  from  the  north ;  and  the  authorities  naturally  wish 
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that,  since  they  themselves,  in  tlieir  present  impotent  condition, 
are  unable  to  aftbrd  security  to  this  important  communication, 
somebody  else  may  do  it.  Hence  it  was  thatj  after  my  arrival 
in  April,  when  the  vizier  was  conversing  with  nic  about  the 
prospects  of  a  regular  commercial  intercourse  with  the  English, 
he  declared  that  he  should  be  much  pleased  if  the  Turks  would 
occupy  Kawar,  and  more  particularly  Bilma ;  and  by  building 
a  fort,  and  keeping  a  garrison  near  the  salt-mines  of  that  place, 
exercise  some  control  over  the  Tawarek  of  AiV,  and  make  them 
responsible  for  robberies  committed  on  the  Fezzd-u  road.  It 
was  in  consequence  of  this  communication  that  I  begged  her 
majesty's  government  to  enter  into  communication  upon  this 
point  with  the  Porte, 

But  the  matter  was  of  a  very  delicate  nature  with  regard  to 
Bomu.  Indeed,  it  seemed  questionable  whether  the  Turks,  if 
once  tirmly  established  in  the  Bilma,  would  not  think  iit  to  ex- 
ercise some  control  over  the  latter  country.  Nay,  it  was  rather 
to  be  feared  that  they  might  try  to  obtain  there  a  firm  looting, 
in  order  to  extend  their  empire ;  and  wlien  the  news  aiTived  in 
Bomu  that  the  ambitious  Hassan  Basha  had  returned  to  his 
post  as  Governor  of  Fczzun,  with  very  ample  instructions,  the 
whole  court  of  Bomu  became  alarmed.  The  effect  of  this  news 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  sheikh  and  the  vizier  to  enter  into 
friendly  relations  with  the  British  government  was  remarkable. 
On  the  5th  of  August  they  were  not  able  to  conceal  their  fear 
lest  a  numberless  host  of  Englishmen  might  come  into  their 
country,  if,  by  signing  the  treaty,  access  was  once  allowed  them, 
as  proposed  by  her  mrijesty's  government;  for,  although  they 
were  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  their  country  in  comparison 
with  Europe,  at  times  they  were  apt  to  forget  it.  In  the  after- 
noon of  tlie  Gth  the  courier  arrived,  and  the  samc'evening  Haj 
Boshir  sent  me  word  that  they  were  ready  to  sign  the  treaty ; 
and  afterward  they  were  very  anxious  that  the  English  govern- 
ment should  endeavor  to  prevent  the  Governor  of  Fezzan  from 
carrying  out  the  ulterior  objects  of  his  ambition.  At  tliat  time 
I  had  assured  myself  that  a  northern  road  through  the  desert 
was  not  suitable  for  European  commerce,  and  that  a  practicable 
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Mgh  road,  leading  several  Irandred  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
continent,  and  passing  to  tlie  south  of  Kano,  the  great  commer- 
cial entrepot  of  Central  Africa,  and  only  about  two  hundred 
mUes  in  a  straight  line  to  the  south  of  Kukawa,  had  been  found 
in  the  River  Benuw6. 

With  regard  to  the  empire  of  Sokoto,  there  happened  at  tliis 
time  a  catastroplie  which,  while  it  waa  an  nnraistakable  proof 
of  the  debility  of  that  vast  agglomeration  of  provinces,  proved 
at  the  same  time  extremely  favorable  to  Bornu;  for  on  the 
first  of  August  the  news  arrived  that  Bowiri  or  Bokhai'i,  the 
exiled  Governor  of  Khadeja,  who  had  conquered  the  town  and 
killed  hh  brother,  had  thrown  back,  with  great  loss,  an  immense 
array  sent  against  him  by  'Aliyu,  the  Emperor  of  S6koto,  under 
the  command  of  his  prime  niinister,  'Abdu  Gedado,  and  com- 
posed of  the  forces  of  the  provinces  of  Kano,  Bauchi,  Katagum, 
Marmar,  and  Boberu,  wlien  several  hundreds  were  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  komadugUj  or  the  great  fiaraara  of  Bornu.  In 
the  spring,  while  Sir,  Ovenveg  was  staying  in  G6ber,  the  lla- 
riadawa  and  Goberawa  had  made  a  very  successful  expedition 
into  Zdnfara ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Sokoto  could  take  no  other 
revenge  upon  them  than  by  sending  orders  to  Kano  that  my 
friends  the  Asbenawa,  many  of  whose  brethren  had  taken  part 
in  this  expedition,  should  be  driven  out  of  the  town,  which  or- 
der was  obeyed,  while  only  the  well-known  Kandakc,  the  same 
man  whom  Sir.  Richardson,  on  his  former  journey  into  the  des- 
ert, has  so  frequently  mentioned,  was  admitted  into  the  town 
through  the  intercession  of  the  people  of  Ghadames. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  these  circumstances  was,  that 
the  court  of  Bornu  tried  to  enter  into  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  Asbenawa,  or  the  Tawdrek  of  Asben,  w^ith  whom,  at 
other  times,  they  were  on  unfriendly  terms ;  and  the  prisoners 
w^hom  they  had  made  on  the  last  expedition  w^ere  released*  The 
coalition  extended  as  far  as  Gober ;  and  the  most  ardent  desire 
of  the  vizier  was  to  march  straight  upon  Kano.  To  conquer 
this  great  central  place  of  commerce  was  the  great  object  of  this 
man's  ambition,  but  for  which  he  did  not  possess  suflicicnt  en- 
ergy and  self-command.     However,  the  governor  of  that  place, 
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terrified  by  the  victory  of  Bokhari,  who  waa  now  enabled  to 
carry  on  his  predatory  expeditions  into  that  rich  territory  with- 
out binderancc,  distributed  aLsty  bcmiises  and  three  thousand 
dollars  among  the  irallemiu  to  induce  them  to  offer  up  their 
prayers  to  Allah  for  the  public  welfare. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  Borau  people  had  given  to  their 
relations  with  A^damawa  a  hostile  character;  but  from  that 
quarter  they  had  nothing  to  fear,  the  governor  of  that  province 
being  too  much  occupied  by  the  affairs  of  Iiis  own  country. 

I  will  now  say  a  word  about  Waday,  That  waa  the  quarter 
to  which  the  most  anxious  looks  of  the  Bornu  people  were  di- 
rected ;  for,  seven  years  previously,  they  had  been  very  nearly 
conquered  by  them,  and  had  employed  every  means  to  get  in« 
formation  of  what  was  going  on  there.  But  from  thence  also 
the  news  was  favorable ;  for,  although  the  report  of  the  deatli 
of  the  Sultan  jilohammed  Siicrif,  in  course  of  time,  turned  out 
to  be  false,  still  it  was  true  that  the  country  was  phmged  into  a 
bloody  civil  war  with  the  Abu-Senimj  or  Kodoyi,  and  that  num- 
bers of  enterprising  men  bad  succumbed  in  the  struggle. 

The  business  of  the  town  went  on  as  usual,  '^vith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  'aid  el  fotr,  the  ngimieri  asliiim,  the  festival  following 
the  great  annual  fast,  which  was  celebrated  in  a  grand  style,  not 
by  the  Jiation,  which  seemed  to  take  verj'  little  interest  in  it, 
but  by  the  court.  In  other  places,  like  Kano,  the  rejoicings 
seem  to  be  more  popular  on  this  occasion,  the  children  of  the 
butchers,  or  •*  masufauchi,"  in  that  great  emporium  of  commerce, 
mounting  some  oxen,  fattened  for  the  occasion,  between  the 
horns,  and  managing  them  by  a  rope  fastened  to  the  neck  and 
another  to  the  hind  leg*  As  for  the  common  people  of  Bomu, 
they  scarcely  took  any  other  part  in  this  festivity  than  by  put- 
ting on  their  best  dresses ;  and  it  is  a  general  custom  in  larger 
establishments  that  servants  and  attendants  on  this  day  receive 
a  new  shirt. 

I  also  put  on  my  best  dress,  and,  mounting  my  horse,  which 
had  recovered  a  little  from  the  fatigue  of  the  last  journey,  though 
it  was  not  yet  fit  for  another,  proceeded  in  the  morning  to  the 
eastern  town,  or  '*  billa  gedibe,"  the  great  thoroughfare  being 
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crowded  with  raen  on  foot  and  horseback,  passing  to  and  fro, 
all  dressed  in  their  best.  It  had  been  reported  that  the  sheikh 
was  to  say  his  prayers  in  the  mosque,  but  we  soon  discovered 
that  he  was  to  pray  outside  the  town,  as  large  troops  of  horse- 
men were  leaving  it  tlirough  the  north  gate,  or  '*  chinna  yalabe." 
In  order  to  become  aware  of  the  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
going  on,  I  rode  to  the  vizier's  house,  and  met  him  just  as  he 
came  out,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  accompanied  by  a  troop 
of  horsemen. 

At  the  same  time  several  cavalcades  were  seen  coming  from 
various  quarters,  consisting  of  the  kashellas,  or  oflScers,  eacli 
with  his  squadron  of  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred  horsemen, 
all  in  the  most  gorgeous  attire,  particularly  the  heavy  cxivalry, 
the  greater  part  being  dressed  in  a  thick-stuffed  coat  called  '*de* 
gibbir,"  and  wearing  over  it  several  tobes  of  all  sorts  of  colors 
and  designs,  and  having  their  heads  covered  with  the  "huge," 
or  casque,"  made  very  nearly  like  those  of  our  knights  in  the 
middle  age,  but  of  lighter  metal,  and  ornamented  with  most 
gaudy  feathers,  Their  horsea  were  covered  all  over  with  the 
thick  clothing  called  *'  libbcdi,"  with  various  colored  stripes, 
consisting  of  three  pieces,  and  leaving  nothing  but  the  feet  ex- 
posed, the  front  of  the  head  being  protected  and  adorned  by  a 
metal  plate.  Others  were  dressed  in  a  coat  of  mail,  '*  sillcge," 
and  the  other  kind  called  "  koma-komi-sube,"  The  lighter  cav- 
alry was  only  dressed  in  two  or  three  showy  tobcs,  and  small 
white  or  colored  caps ;  but  the  officers  and  more  favored  attend- 
ants wore  bemfises  of  finer  or  coarser  quality,  and  generally  of 
red  or  yellow  color,  slung  in  a  picturesque  manner  round  the 
upper  part  of  their  body,  so  that  the  inner  wadding  of  richly- 
colored  silk  was  most  exposed  to  view.* 

All  these  dazzling  cavalcades,  among  whom  some  very  excel- 
lent horses  were  seen  prancing  along,  were  moving  toward  the 
northern  gate  of  the  *'billa  gedibe,"  while  the  troop  of  the 
sheikh  himself,  who  had  been  staying  in  the  western  town,  was 
coming  from  the  S.  W.     The  sight  of  this  troop,  at  least  from 

♦  I  bIib.!!  say  more  of  the  military  deptutmeiit  in  my  narrative  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Miisgu. 
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a  little  distaBce,  as  is  the  case  in  theatrical  scenery,  was  really 
inagiiificent.  The  troop  was  led  by  a  number  of  horsemen ; 
then  followed  the  livery  slaves  with  their  matchlocks ;  and  be- 
hind them  rode  the  sheikh,  dressed  as  usual  in  a  wliite  bemus, 
as  a  token  of  his  religious  character,  but  wearing  round  his  head 
a  I'ed  shawl.  He  was  followed  by  four  magnificent  chargers 
clothed  in  libbedi  of  silk  of  various  colors ;  that  of  the  first 
horse  being  striped  white  and  yellow,  that  of  the  second  white 
and  brown,  that  of  tlie  third  white  and  light  green,  and  that  of 
the  fourth  white  and  cherry  red.  This  was  certainly  the  most 
interesting  and  conspicuous  part  of  the  procession.  Behind  the 
horses  followed  the  four  large  ""alani  or  ensigns  of  the  sheikh, 
and  the  four  smaller  ones  of  the  musketeers,  and  then  a  numcr* 
ous  body  of  horsemen. 

This  cavalcade  of  the  sheikh's  now  joined  the  other  troops, 
and  the  whole  body  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  Dawerghu  to 
a  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  town.  Here  the  sheikh's 
tent  was  pitched,  consisting  of  a  very  large  cupola  of  considera- 
ble  dimensions,  with  blue  and  wliite  stripes,  and  curtains,  the 
one  half  white  and  the  other  red ;  the  curtains  were  only  half 
closed.  In  this  tent  the  sheikh  himself,  the  vizier,  and  the  first 
courtiers  were  praying,  while  tlie  numerous  body  of  horsemen 
and  men  on  foot  were  grouped  around  in  the  most  picturesque 
and  imposing  variety. 

Jleanwhile  I  made  the  round  of  this  interesting  scene,  and 
endeavored  to  count  the  various  groups.  In  their  numbers  I 
was  certainly  disappointed,  as  I  had  been  led  to  expect  myri- 
ads. At  the  very  least,  however,  there  were  3000  horsemen, 
and  from  6000  to  7000  armed  men  on  foot,  the  latter  partly 
with  bow  and  arrow.  There  were,  besides,  a  great  multitude  of 
spectators.  The  ceremony  did  not  last  long,  and  as  early  as 
nine  o'clock  the^ganga  summoned  all  the  chiels  to  mount,  and 
the  dense  mass  of  human  beings  began  to  disperse  and  range 
themselves  in  various  groups.  They  took  their  direction  round 
the  northwestern  comer  of  the  east  town,  and  entered  the  latter 
by  the  western  gate ;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great  that  I  chose 
to  forego  taking  leave  of  the  sheikh,  and  went  slowly  back  over 
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the  intcrniediate  ground  between  the  two  towns  in  the  compsoj 
of  some  very  chevaleresque  and  well-moanted  young  Ambe 
from  Ben-Ghd^ii  and  posted  myself  at  some  distance  firom  the 
east  gate  of  the  western  town,  in  order  to  see  the  kasbellas,  who 
have  their  residence  in  this  quarter,  pass  hy- 

There  were  twelve  or  thirteen,  few  of  whom  had  more  than 
one  hundred  horsemen,  the  moat  conspicuous  being  Fugo  'Ali, 
'Ali  Marghi,  'Ali  Dendal,  *Ali  Ladan,  BelaU  Salah  Kandil,  and 
Jerma.  It  was  thought  remarkable  that  no  Shuwa  had  come 
to  this  festivity,  but  I  think  they  rarely  do,  although  they  may 
sometimes  come  for  the  '^Vid-el-kebir,  or  the  "  ngiimerj  layibe." 
It  is  rather  remarkable  that  even  this  smaller  festivity  is  eel©- 
brated  here  with  such  eclats  while  in  general  in  31ohanimedan 
Negroland  only  the  **  laya"  is  celebrated  in  tliis  way ;  perhaps 
this  is  due  to  Egyptian  influence,  and  the  custom  is  as  old  at 
least  as  the  time  of  the  King  Edris  Alawoma. 

I  had  tlie  inexpressible  delight  of  receiving  by  the  courier, 
who  arrived  on  the  6th  of  August,  a  considerable  parcel  of  let- 
ters from  Europe,  which  assured  me  as  well  of  the  great  inter- 
est which  was  generally  felt  in  our  undertaking,  although  as 
yet  only  very  litdc  of  our  first  proceedings  had  become  known, 
as  that  we  should  be  enabled  to  carry  out  our  enterprise  with* 
out  too  many  privations.  I  therefore  coUected  all  the  little  en* 
ergy  which  my  sickly  state  had  left  me,  and  concluded  the  re^ 
port  of  my  journey  to  A^damawa,  which  caused  me  a  great  deal 
of  pain,  but  which,  forwarded  on  the  8th  of  August,  together 
with  the  news  of  Mr,  Overweg'a  successful  navigation,  produced 
a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  Europe.  Together  with  the  let* 
ters  and  sundry  Maltese  portfolios,  I  had  also  the  pleasure  of 
receiving  several  numbers  of  the  "Athenaeum,"  probably  the 
first  which  were  introduced  into  Central  Africa,  and  wliich  gave 
mc  great  delight* 

Altogether,  our  situation  in  the  country  was  not  so  bad.  We 
were  on  the  best  and  most  friendly  terms  with  the  rulers  ;  we 
were  not  only  tolerated,  but  even  respected  by  the  natives,  and 
wo  saw  an  imraeose  field  of  interesting  and  useful  labor  open  to 
us*     There  was  only  one  disagreeable  circumstance  besides  the 
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peculiar  nature  of  the  climate ;  this  was  the  fact  that  our  means 
were  too  small  to  render  us  quite  independeut  of  the  sheikh  and 
his  vizier ;  for  the  scanty  supplies  which  had  reached  us  were 
not  sufficient  to  provide  for  our  wants,  and  were  soon  gone. 
We  were  scarcely  able  to  keep  ourselves  afloat  on  our  credit, 
and  to  supply  our  most  necessary  wants,  Mr,  Overweg,  be- 
sides receiving  a  very  handsome  horse  from  them,  had  also  been 
obliged  to  accept  at  their  hands  a  number  of  tobes,  which  he 
hadteade  presents  of  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Budduma,  and  they 
looked  upon  him  as  almost  in  their  employment*  lie  lost  a 
great  deal  of  liis  time  in  repairing,  or  rather  trying  to  repaa% 
their  watches  and  other  things.  Such  services  I  had  declined 
from  the  beginning,  and  was  therefore  regarded  as  less  useful ; 
and  I  had  occasionally  to  hear  it  said,  *^  'Abd  el  Kerim  faidanse 
bago" — *''Abd  el  Kerim  is  of  no  use  whatever;"  nevertheless, 
I  myself  was  not  quite  independent  of  their  kindness,  although 
I  sacrificed  all  1  could  in  order  to  give  from  time  to  time  a  new 
impulse  to  their  favor  by  an  occasional  present. 

The  horse  which  they  had  first  given  me  had  proved  incapa- 
ble of  such  fatigue  as  it  had  to  undergo,  and  the  animal  which 
I  had  bought  before  going  to  A''damawa  had  been  too  much 
knocked  up  to  stand  another  journey  so  soon  ;  and,  after  having 
bought  two  other  camels  and  prepared  myself  for  another  expe- 
dition, I  was  unable,  with  my  present  means,  to  buy  a  good 
horse.  Remembering,  therefore,  what  the  vizier  had  told  me 
with  regard  to  my  first  horse,  I  sent  him  word  that  he  would 
greatly  oblige  me  by  making  me  a  present  of  one,  and  he  was 
kind  enough  to  send  me  four  animals  from  which  to  clioose;  but 
as  none  of  these  satisticd  me,  I  rejected  them  all,  intimating  verj' 
simply  that  it  was  impossible,  among  four  nags^  "kadara,"to 
choose  one  home^  "fir."  This  hint,  after  a  little  further  explana- 
tion, my  friend  did  not  fail  to  understand,  and  in  the  evening  of 
the  7th  of  September  he  sent  me  a  horse  from  his  own  stable, 
which  became  my  faitliful  and  noble  companion  for  the  next  foui* 
campaigns,  and  from  which  1  did  not  part  till,  after  my  return 
from  Timbuktu  in  December,  1854,  he  succumbed  to  sickness 
in  Kano. 
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\vi  Taft  '2e  :wrr  -z  lil  ~ze  zf^kc  natsu  oam  the  Sultan  of 
'^kC'-Tsti  c  iije  :'J2jtiis  .1  '=1^  r^uienzekkes  and  Awdimnddeii  near 
I'^utciusrx*  ili  -Vicr  t^^t  a  icaiie  ji  zrav,  with  beandfol  light 
ei*iMrL-«JkK  ^fxn;^ :  uid  ~rs£  vuTiin  'vere  aot  Tmanimons  with  re* 
,3Mu  •«:  -«  2inw  Ti-^c:!  "ne^  ^ve  :u  some  calling  it  ••sheg- 
,;iar9i^^  «:ru<  ;c:2er«  u:«.a:pic  :ze  same  **kezi  sassazandi*  more 
^4U;^t.'L«?  V  u.  In  :~t;  xcupac^r  .^t  oaies  be  was  incapable  of 
*«iji:-:v:  ;uitii^*  -'ttt  ^T?«  'r'**?"^^^  Ji  >nier  m  ^ow  himself  off 
.V  tiu>Aa«a^  V*>s  .>jnnL  x^ne^  ji  ^oieral  aie  Tenr  spiigted 
teiu  -'jitx«  1  -mx\.£u^.  J^  -vaii  UL  ±sceilent  -^  kenai"^  or  march- 
ff.  uix..  '  ^c»  *  -r  >»:it  ji  uie  ixtzeme.  out  venr  onen  lost  his 
>«flu«  ^  ^>  iawu.i::t:;««^  Ot  !iis  ^oczigdu  die  extent  of  the 
cusH^«>  %Li\.:i  >;  uji«i<  '▼^ui  3K  bears  jmpie  tesdmonj,  par- 
;v%4ia4i^  ■  ^:)^  «:ft£::i&«  H:it;QCxzic.  and  -s^^ctnaiing  stDzes  which  I 
;«<\..  A'  .AiT*^  ^'^*'  *<M  ^^  taken  uxto  jiccovmi;.  He  was  a  *'^ngir- 
t4^  'u.  sc%  .1  '^ii^  .ii^s«  Site.  3£r.  •.'▼erweg's  hocse  was  al- 
u^^^«  Uiut  «  !«ui^  il^kc  :  jiu  wiiiie  niine  was  a  Hon  in  agilitj, 
u^  N\  ti»i.'«UTtCu'^  ^>n!<  •%ai:>  :ioc  :nuikt*  a  oippopotannis  in  pfannp* 

^\  M  >^ivii  i  -Ki:!<  I  ywpuwd  jacerniilj  *br  mjr  next  expe- 
a;ic.**  ^*usa  I  :^'$;,A£\kVi  m  toe  ac«ic  both  oi  an  undertaking  in 
»K  :»Aiv**N  .H  >*:*\:itvx*  .ukI  ,te>  i  :nedicinal  ooorae  tor  restoring 
u^  K*i*t*U  ^^*v»*  tuv<»ic«iv\I  :o  ^ucv'uiub  La  the  imheakhj  region 
.^  Viv*^*»**  *s:>4vivai.  HO  bci^aiii  *.ad&  I  had  taken  into  mv 
s^.i.ss  uo  V.«%v\x  A«v'itv^tUi;  :\?  :iit!  libe  v?f  lie  Welaid  Sliman, 
i..s.  H.Kv^N    ».*.mv«.  Hviv  l^--'-<?d  .lud  Kasen  ben  Hir. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX, 


EXPEDITION    TO    KaNEM. 

September  \lih^  1851.  Having  decided  upon  leaving  the 
town  in  advance  of  the  Arabs,  in  order  to  obtain  leisure  for  trav- 
eling slowly  the  first  few  days,  and  to  accustom  my  feeble  frame 
once  more  to  the  fatigues  of  a  continual  march,  after  a  rest  of 
forty  days  in  the  town  I  ordered  my  people  to  get  my  luggage 
ready  in  the  morning. 

I  had  plenty  of  provisions,  such  as  ziimmitaj  dweda  or  ver- 
micelli, mohiimsa,  and  nakia,  a  sort  of  sweetmeat  made  of  rice 
with  butter  and  honey^^ — two  skins  of  each  quality.  All  was 
stowed  away,  with  the  little  luggage  I  intended  taking  with  me 
on  this  adventurous  journey,  in  tw'O  pairs  of  large  leathern  bags 
or  kewa,  which  my  two  camels  were  to  carry. 

When  all  was  ready  I  went  to  the  vizier,  in  order  to  take 
leave  of  him  and  arrange  with  my  former  servant,  Mohammed 
ben  S'ad,  to  whom  I  owed  thirty-five  dollars.  Haj  Beshir,  as 
usual,  was  very  kind  and  amiable ;  but  as  for  my  former  serv- 
ant, having  not  a  single  dollar  in  cash,  I  w^as  obliged  to  give  him 
a  bill  upon  Fezzan  for  seventy-five  dollars.  There  was  also  a 
long  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  enormous  debt  due  to  the  Fez- 
zani  merchant,  Moliammed  e'  Sfaksi ;  and  as  it  was  not  possible 
to  settle  it  at  once,  I  was  obliged  to  leave  its  definite  arrange- 
ment to  Mn  Overweg. 

All  this  disagreeable  business,  which  is  so  killing  to  the  best 
liours  and  destroys  half  the  energy  of  the  traveler,  had  retard- 
ed my  departure  so  long  that  the  sun  was  just  setting  when  I 
left  the  gate  of  the  town.  My  little  caravan  was  very  incom- 
plete ;  for  my  only  companion  on  emerging  fi-om  the  gate  into 
the  high  waving  fields  of  Guinea-corn,  which  entirely  concealed 
the  little  suburb,  was  an  unfortunate  young  man  whom  I  had 
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not  hired  at  all,  my  three  hired  servants  having  staid  behind  on 
some  pretext  or  other.  This  lad  was  Mohammed  hen  Ahmed, 
a  native  from  Fezzan,  whom  I  wanted  to  hire,  or  rather  hired 
in  Giimmel,  in  5Iarch  last,  for  two  Spanish  dollars  a  month, 
but  who,  having  been  induced  by  hia  companions  in  the  cara- 
van, mtii  which  he  had  just  arrived  from  the  north,  to  forego  the 
service  of  a  Christian,  had  broken  his  word,  and  gone  on  wnth 
tlie  caravan  of  the  people  from  Sokna,  leaving  me  with  only  one 
useiul  servant.  But  he  had  found  sufficient  leisure  to  repent 
of  his  dishonorable  conduct;  for,  having  been  at  the  verge  of  the 
grave  in  Kano,  and  being  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery,  he  came 
to  Kiikawa,  begging  my  pardon,  and  entreating  my  compassion ; 
and,  after  some  expostulation,  I  allowed  him  to  stay  without 
hiring  him  ;  and  it  was  only  on  seeing  his  attachment  to  me  in 
the  course  of  time  that  I  afterward  granted  him  a  dollar  a  month, 
and  he  did  not  obtain  two  dollars  till  my  leaving  Ztndcr  in  Jan- 
uary, 1853,  on  my  way  to  Timbuktu,  when  I  was  obliged  to 
augment  the  salary  of  all  mj  people.  This  lad  followed  me 
with  my  two  camels. 

All  was  fertility  and  vegetation,  though  these  fields  near  the 
capital  arc  certainly  not  the  best  situated  in  Eornu,  I  felt 
strengthened  by  the  fi-esh  air,  and  followed  the  eastern  path, 
which  did  not  offer  any  place  for  an  encampment,  Looldiig 
round,  I  saw  at  length  two  of  my  men  coming  toward  us,  and 
found,  to  the  left  of  the  track,  on  a  little  sandy  eminence,  a  con- 
venient spot  for  pitching  my  tent,  I  felt  happy  in  having  left 
the  monotony  and  closeness  of  the  town  behind  me.  Nothing 
in  the  world  makes  me  feel  happier  than  a  wide,  open  country, 
a  commodious  tent,  and  a  fine  horse.  But  I  was  not  quite  com- 
fortable ;  for,  having  forgotten  to  close  my  tent,  I  was  greatly 
annoyed  by  the  musquitoes,  wliich  prevented  my  getting  any 
sleep.  The  lake  being  very  near,  the  dew  was  so  heavy  that 
next  morning  my  tent  was  as  wet  as  if  it  had  been  soaked  with 
water. 

*Sej}te7fdmr  Vlth,  Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  I 
awoke  in  the  momhig  with  a  grateful  heartland  cared  little  about 
the  flies  which  Boon  began  to  attack  me.     I  sat  down  outside 
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the  tent  to  enjoy  my  liheitj :  it  was  a  fine  morning,  and  I  sat  for 
hours  tranquilly  enjoying  the  most  simple  landscape  (the  lake 
not  Leirjg  visible,  and  scarcely  a  single  tree  in  sight)  which  a  man 
can  fancy.  But  all  was  so  quiet,  and  bespoke  such  serenity 
and  content^  that  I  felt  quite  happy  and  invigorated.  I  did  not 
think  about  writing,  but  idled  away  the  whole  day.  In  the 
evening  my  other  man  came,  and  brought  me  a  note  from  Sir. 
Overweg,  addressed  to  me  "  in  campo  caraga:?  /Ethiopiensis"* 
(fcaraga  means  wilderness). 

&ifurd.iiy^  September  \Wi*  I  decided  late  in  the  morning, 
when  the  dew  had  dried  up  a  little,  upon  moving  my  encampment 
a  short  distance,  but  had  to  change  my  path  for  a  more  westerly 
one,  on  account  of  the  large  swampy  ponds  formed  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season  in  the  concavity  at  the  foot  of  the  sand-hills 
of  Dawerghu.  The  vegetation  is  rich  during  this  season,  even 
in  this  monotonous  district. 

Having  at  length  entered  the  corn-,  or  rather  millet-fields  of 
Dawerghu,  we  soon  ascended  the  sand-hills,  where  the  whole 
character  of  the  landscape  is  altered ;  for,  while  the  dum-bush 
almost  ceases,  tlic  retcm,  Spartium  monosperniwm^  is  the  roost 
common  botanical  ornament  of  the  ground  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  fields  has  left  a  free  spot,  while  fine  specimens  of  the  mi- 
mosa break  the  monotony  of  the  fields.  Having  passed  several 
clusters  of  cottages  forming  an  extensive  district,  I  saw  to  the 
right  an  open  space  descending  toward  a  green  sheet  of  water, 
lilhng  a  sort  of  valley  or  hollow,  where,  a  short  time  afterward* 
when  the  summer  harvest  is  over,  the  j>eculiar  sort  of  sorghum 
caUed  masakwa  is  sown.  Being  shaded  by  some  fine  acacias, 
the  spot  was  very  inviting,  and  feeling  already  tired,  sick  and 
weak  as  I  was,  though  after  a  journey  of  only  two  hours,  1  de- 
termined to  remain  there  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  I  had 
scarcely  stretched  myself  on  the  ground  when  a  man  brought 
me  word  that  a  messenger,  sent  by  Ghet,  the  chief  of  the  Welad 
Sliraan,  had  passed  by  with  the  news  that  tliis  wandering  and 
marauding  tribe  had  left  Biirgii  and  returned  to  Kanem.  This 
was  very  unpleasant  news,  as,  from  aU  that  I  had  heard,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  Burgu  must  be  an  interesting  country,  at  least 
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m  nmcfa  so  mb  A'^aIkii  mAir^  brag  &T€VDd  hj  deep  "^mUen  wmi 
fKwsMMf  ^sd  Kfiag  nfiiifjc*  of  fine  water^  snd  pvodBciH^  bcsdes 
£iest  qmatttm  rf  catcdtaitdiiffij  gycn  gnpcs  un  ngi^ftt  IbbsI 
IB  some  &T0red  spots. 

The  nonnag  Ind  lieen  ndier  dull,  bet  befim  noon  the  son 
shone  Ibrthv  >nd  oar  stoatioB  on  the  shypinggrouodof  thefa%}i 
oomitij,  oireilooldiig  a  great  estent  of  land  in  the  ndi  dress  of 
TOgeUble  life,  was  rery  pleasant  Tlaere  was  scaroelj  a  hoe 
^ot ;  an  was  green,  except  that  the  eazs  of  the  miQet  and  sor- 
^mm  were  alm<^  ripe,  and  began  to  aasome  a  yeDowisb-faiowii 
ttni ;  bat  how  di&ient  b  the  height  of  the  stalks,  the  rcry 
laigest  of  which  scarcely  exceeds  fifteen  feet,  finom  those  I  saw 
afterward  on  my  return  &om  TimbiiktiL,  in  the  rich  Talleys  of 
E^bbL  Several  Kanemba  were  passing  by«  and  enhTeoed  the 
scenery. 

When  the  heat  of  the  son  began  to  abate  I  set  my  little  cai^ 
avan  once  more  in  motion,  and  passed  on  through  the  leTel  conn- 
try,  which  in  the  simplicity  of  my  mind  I  thought  beandftil, 
and  which  I  greatly  enjoyed-  After  about  an  hour^s  march  we 
passed  a  large  pond  or  pooU  situated  to  the  left  of  the  road,  and 
formed  by  the  raing,  bordered  by  a  set  of  trees  of  the  acacia 
tribe,  and  enlivened  by  a  large  herd  of  fine  cattle.  Toward 
evening,  after  some  trouble,  we  found  a  path  leading  through 
the  fieldB  into  the  interior  of  a  little  YiUage,  called  Alairuk,  al- 
most hidden  behind  the  high  stalks  of  millet.  Our  reception 
was  rather  cold,  such  as  a  stranger  may  expect  to  find  in  all  the 
villages  near  a  capital,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  continually 
pestered  by  caUs  upon  their  hospitality*  But,  carrying  my  lit- 
tle residence  and  all  the  comforts  I  wanted  with  me,  I  cared  lit- 
tle about  their  treatment,  and  my  tent  was  soon  pitched  in  a 
separate  court-yard.  But  aU  my  enjoyment  was  destroyed  by 
a  quarrel  which  arose  between  my  horseman  and  the  master  of 
the  dwelling,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  put  his  horse  where 
he  wislied :  my  horseman  had  even  the  insolence  to  beat  the 
man  who  had  received  113  into  his  house*  This  is  the  way  in 
which  affairs  are  managed  in  these  countries. 

Sundai/f  September  14M,  Mter  a  refreshing  night,  I  started 
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a  little  later  than  on  the  day  previous,  wiBdiiig  along  a  narrow 
path  through  the  fields,  where,  besides  sorghum,  karas  {LUbwciis 
csculentm)iB  cultivated,  whicli  is  an  essential  thiog  for  preparing 
the  soups  of  the  natives,  in  districts  where  the  leaves  of  the 
kiika  or  monkey-bread-tree,  and  of  the  hajilij,  or  Balanilm,  are 
wanting  ;  for,  tliough  the  town  of  Kukawa  has  received  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  that  a  young  tree  of  this  species  was 
found  on  the  spot  where  the  Sheikh  Mohammed  el  Kanemi,  the 
father  of  tlie  ruling  sultan,  laid  the  lirst  foundation  of  the  pres- 
ent town,  ne%'ertheles8  scarcely  any  kiika  is  seen  for  several 
mUes  round  Kukawa. 

The  sky  was  cloudy,  and  the  country  became  less  interest- 
ing than  tiic  day  before.  We  met  a  small  troop  of  native  tra- 
ders, with  dried  fish,  which  forms  a  great  article  of  commerce 
tlironghout  Bornu ;  for,  though  tlie  Kainiri  people  at  present 
are  almost  deprived  of  the  dominion,  and  even  the  use,  of  the 
fine  sheet  of  water  which  spreads  out  in  the  midst  of  their  terri- 
tories, the  fish,  to  which  their  forefiithera  have  given  the  name 
of  tbod  (bii-ni,  from  bii,  to  eat),  has  remained  a  necessary  article 
for  making  their  soups.  The  fields  in  this  part  of  the  country 
were  not  so  weU  looked  after,  and  were  in  a  more  neglected 
state,  but  there  was  a  tolerable  variety  of  trees,  though  rather 
scanty.  Besides  prickly  underwood  of  talhas,  there  were  prin- 
cipally the  hajilij  or  bito  (Balanites  ^^f/piiaca)^  the  selim,  the 
kurna,  the  serrakh,  and  the  gherret  or  ^Ih/iosa  Allotica,  Far- 
ther on,  a  short  time  before  we  came  to  the  village  Kalikagori, 
I  observed  a  woman  collecting  the  seeds  of  an  eatable  Poa^  call- 
ed **  kreb"  or  "  kasha,''  of  which  there  are  several  species,  by 
swinging  a  sort  of  basket  through  the  rich  meadow-ground. 
These  species  of  grasses  afford  a  great  deal  of  food  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Boniu,  Bagirmi,  and  Waday,  but  more  especially 
to  the  Arab  settlers  in  these  countries,  or  the  Shuwa ;  in  Bor- 
nu, at  least,  I  have  never  seen  the  black  natives  make  use  of 
tliis  kind  of  food,  while  in  Bagirmi  it  seems  to  constitute  a  sort 
of  luxury  even  with  the  wealthier  classes.  The  reader  will  see 
in  the  course  of  my  narrative  that  in  Mas-eha  I  lived  principal- 
ly on  this  kind  of  Poa^  It  makes  a  light,  palatable  dish,  but 
requires  a  great  deal  of  butter. 
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After  having  entered  the  forest  and  passed  several  small  wa- 
ter-pools, we  encamped  near  one  of  these  when  the  heat  of  the 
sun  began  to  make  itself  felt.  This  district  abounded  in  mimo- 
sas of  the  species  caUed  gherret,  uin-el-barkaj  or  *^kingar," 
which  affords  a  very  excellent  wood  for  saddles  and  other  pur- 
poses, while  the  coals  prepared  from  it  are  used  for  making  pow- 
der. My  old  talkative,  but  not  very  energetic  companion,  Bii- 
Zed,  was  busy  in  making  new  pegs  for  my  tent,  the  very  hard 
black  ground  of  Bomu  destroying  pegs  very  soon ;  and  in  the 
mean  time,  assisted  by  Hosen  ben  Hiir,  gave  me  a  first  insight 
Into  the  numerous  tribes  living  in  Kiinera  and  round  the  bahar- 
el-ghazaL  The  fruits  of  the  gherret,  which  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance  are  very  like  those  of  the  tamarind-tree,  are  a  very  im- 
portant native  medicine,  especially  in  cases  of  dysentery,  and  it 
is  most  probably  to  them  that  I  owed  my  recovery  when  at- 
tacked by  that  destructive  disease  during  my  second  stay  in 
S6koto  in  September,  1854.  The  same  tree  is  essential  for  pre- 
paring the  water-skins,  that  most  necessary  article  for  crossing 
the  desert,  The  kajiji  was  plentiful  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
root  of  this  little  plant,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  nut,  the  na- 
tives use  in  the  most  extensive  way  for  perfuming  themselves 
with. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  we  continued  our  journey  through  the 
forest,  which  was  often  interrupted  by  open  patches.  After 
having  pursued  the  path  for  some  miles,  we  quitted  it,  and  trav- 
eled in  a  more  easterly  direction,  through  a  pleasant,  Iiilly  coun- 
try, full  of  verdure,  and  affording  pasturage  to  a  great  many 
cattle ;  for  the  Kanembii,  like  the  Fulbe,  go  with  their  herds 
to  a  great  distance  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  all 
the  cattle  from  the  places  about  Ngornu  northward  are  to  be 
found  in  these  quarters  during  the  cold  season.  But,  not  being 
able  to  find  water  here,  we  were  obliged  to  try  the  opposite  di- 
rection in  order  to  look  for  this  element,  so  essential  for  pass- 
ing a  comfortable  night.  At  length,  late  in  the  evening,  trav- 
ersing a  very  rugged  tract  of  country,  we  reached  the  temporary 
encampment  or  beri  of  a  party  of  Kanembu  with  their  herds, 
while  a  larger  beri  was  moving  eastward.     Here  also  we  were 
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unable  to  find  water,  and  even  milk  waa  to  be  got  but  spar- 
inglj. 

Monday^  Ibth.  Before  we  were  ready  to  move  the  wbole 
nomadic  encampment  broke  up,  the  cattle  going  in  front,  and 
the  men,  women,  and  children  following  with  their  little  house- 
hold on  asses.  The  most  essential  or  only  apparatus  of  these 
wandering  neatherds  are  the  tall  sticks  for  hanging  up  the 
milk  to  secure  it ;  the  "  sakti/'  or  skins  for  milk  and  water,  the 
calabashes,  and  the  korio.  The  men  are  always  armed  with 
their  long  wooden  shields,  the  "  ngawa  fogobe,"  and  their  spears, 
and  some  are  moat  fantastically  dressed,  as  I  have  described  on 
a  former  occasion.  After  having  loaded  our  camels  and  pro- 
ceeded some  distance,  we  came  to  the  temporaiy  abode  of  an- 
other large  herd,  whose  guardians  at  first  behaved  unfriendly, 
forbidding  us  to  taste  a  drop  of  their  delicious  stuff;  but  they 
soon  exchanged  their  haughty  manners  for  the  utmost  cordial- 
ity, when  M'adi,  an  elder  brother  of  Fiigo  'Ali,  our  friend  in 
Maduwari,  recognized  me.  He  even  insisted  on  my  encamping 
on  the  spot,  and  staying  the  day  with  hira,  and  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  he  allowed  me  to  pursue  my  march,  after  having 
swallowed  as  much  delicious  milk  as  mj  stomach  would  bear. 
Further  on  we  joined  the  main  road,  and  found  to  the  left  of  it 
a  handsome  pool  of  muddy  water,  and  filled  two  skins  with  it. 
Certainly  tliere  is  nothing  worse  for  a  European  than  this  stag- 
nant dirty  water  ;  but  during  the  rainy  season,  and  for  a  short 
time  afterward,  he  is  rarely  able  to  get  any  other. 

Soon  after,  I  had  another  specimen  of  the  treatment  to  which 
the  natives  are  continually  exposed  from  the  king's  servants  in 
these  countries ;  for,  meeting  a  large  herd  of  fine  sheep,  my 
liorse-guard  managed  to  lay  hold  of  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
whole  herd,  notwithstanding  the  cries  of  the  shepherd,  whom  I 
iu  vain  endeavored  to  console  by  oifering  him  the  price  of  the 
animal.  During  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  w^e  were  encamped 
under  the  scanty  shade  of  a  few  gawo,  my  people  slaughtered 
the  sheep ;  but,  as  in  general,  I  only  tasted  a  little  of  the  liver. 
The  shade  was  so  scanty  and  tlie  sun  so  hot  that  I  felt  very 
weak  in  the  afternoon  when  we  went  on  a  little. 
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Tuesday^  September  1 6t A,  I  felt  tolerably  strong.  Soon  aft- 
er we  liad  started  we  met  a  great  many  horses  which  had  been 
sent  ]iere  for  pasturage,  and  then  encountered  another  fish  kafla. 
My  horseman  wanted  me  all  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  town  of 
Yo,  from  whence  he  was  to  return ;  and  he  continued  on  i^ith- 
out  stopping,  although  I  very  soon  felt  tired  and  wanted  to 
make  a  halt.  The  country,  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  south 
from  the  komadiigu,  is  rather  monotonous  and  barren,  and  the 
large  tamarind- tree  behind  the  town  of  Y6  is  seen  from  such  a 
distance  that  tlie  traveler,  having  the  same  conspicuous  object 
before  his  eyes  for  such  a  length  of  time,  becomes  tired  out  be- 
fore he  reaches  it.  The  dum-palm  is  the  principal  tree  in  this 
flat  region  J  forming  detached  clusters,  while  the  ground  in  gen- 
eral is  extremely  barren. 

Proceeding  with  my  guardian  in  advance,  we  at  length  reach- 
ed tlie  town,  in  front  of  which  there  is  a  little  suburb  ;  and  be- 
ing uncertain  whether  we  should  take  quarters  inside  or  out- 
side, we  entered  it.  It  consisted  of  closely-packed  streets,  was 
extremely  hot,  and  exhaled  such  an  oilensive  smell  of  dried  fish 
that  it  appeared  to  me  a  very  disagreeable  and  intolerable  abode. 
Nevertheless,  we  rode  to  tlie  house  of  the  shitima,  or,  rather,  in 
the  full  form,  Shitima  Yoma  (which  is  the  title  tlie  governor 
bears),  a  large  building  of  clay.  He  was  just  about  taking  an- 
otlier  w^ife  ;  and  large  quantities  of  corn,  intended  as  provision 
for  his  new  household,  were  heaped  up  in  front  of  it.*  Having 
applied  to  his  men  for  quarters,  a  small  court-yard  with  a  large 


*  Tlie  marriage  (iiiga)  ceremonies  in  this  country  fill  n  whole  week.  Tlie 
lirst  day  is  dedicnted  to  the  feasting  on  the  favorite  "  nakia,**  the  paste  mention- 
ed before ;  ibc  second  to  tho  "  iiggraj"  a  dried  paste  made  of  millet^  with  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  pepper ;  the  third  to  the  **  ngaji/'  the  common  dish  made  of 
sorfrluim,  with  a  little  lish  sauce,  if  possible ;  the  fourth  day  is  called  **  liktcre,** 
I  tbink  from  tbe  taking  away  the  emhlcins  of  tbc  virginal  state  of  the  bride, 
*4ajru3sa  j"  the  fifth,  the  bride  is  placed  on  a  mat  or  bushi,  from  which  sbe  ris>^ 
acven  times,  nod  kneels  down  as  often ;  this  Ib  called  "  biishiro,"  or  "  btichiro 
genatsiu ;"  tbe  next  day,  wbieh  must  lie  a  Friday,  her  female  friends  wash  her 
head  while  siugiug,  und  in  the  evening  she  is  placed  upon  a  horse  and  brought 
to  the  house  of  the  bridegroom,  where  the  final  act  of  the  niga  is  accompliahcd. 
The  Kiuniri  are  very  peculiar  in  the  distinction  of  q  marriage  with  a  virgin, 
"  fero/*  or  **  fero  kny.inga,"  or  a  widow,  or  "  kamo  zawar." 
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hut  was  assigned  to  us  in  another  part  of  the  town,  and  we 
went  there ;  but  it  was  inipoBsible  for  me  to  make  myself  in 
any  way  comfortable  in  this  narrow  space,  where  a  small  gawo 
afforded  very  scanty  shade.  Being  almost  suffocated,  and  feel- 
ing very  unwell,  I  mounted  my  horse  again,  and  hastened  out 
of  the  gate,  and  was  very  glad  to  have  regained  the  fresh  air. 
We  then  encamped  about  600  yards  ftom  the  town,  near  a 
shady  tamarind-tree ;  and  I  stretched  my  feeble  limbs  on  the 
ground,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  lethargy  for  some  hours,  enjoying 
a  luxurious  tranquillity ;  I  was  so  fatigued  with  my  morning's 
ride  that  I  thought  with  apprehension  on  wliat  would  become 
of  me  after  my  companions  had  joined  me,  when  I  should  be 
obliged  to  bear  fatigue  of  a  quite  different  description. 

As  soon  as  I  felt  strong  enough  to  rise  from  my  couch,  I 
walked  a  few  paces  in  order  to  get  a  sight  of  the  river  or  ^*  ko- 
madugu."  It  was  at  present  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  the  bed  be- 
ing entirely  full,  "  tsimbiillena,"  and  the  stream  running  toward 
the  Tsad  with  a  strong  current ;  indeed,  I  then  scarcely  suspect- 
ed that  on  another  occasion  I  should  encamp  for  several  days 
in  the  dry  bed  of  this  river,  which,  notwithstanding  the  clcai* 
and  undoubted  statements  of  the  members  of  the  former  expe- 
dition with  regard  to  its  real  cliaracter,  had  been  made  by  Cap- 
tain W.  Allen  to  carry  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Tsad  into 
the  Kwara,  The  shores  of  the  konmdugu  near  this  place  are 
quite  picturesque,  being  bordered  by  splendid  tamarind-trees, 
and  ^*kinzim,"  or  dum-palms,  besides  fine  specimens  of  the 
acacia  tribe  on  the  northern  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  tama- 
rind-trees a  very  good  kind  of  cotton  is  grown,  while  lower 
down,  just  at  this  season  of  the  year,  wheat  is  produced  by  ir- 
rigating regularly  laid-out  grounds  by  way  of  the  shaduf  or 
^*  lambuna,"  Cotton  and  small  quantities  of  wheat  are  the  only 
produce  of  this  region,  besides  fish  and  the  fruit  of  the  Cucife- 
ra  or  diim-palni,  which  forms  an  essential  condiment  for  the 
^'  kunu,"  a  kind  of  soup  made  of  Negro  millet ;  for  the  place  is 
entbrely  destitute  of  any  other  Cerealia^  and  millet  and  sor- 
ghum are  grown  only  to  a  small  extent.  Cattle  also  are  very 
scarce  in  Y6,  and  very  little  milk  is  to  be  procured.     Fish  is 
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the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  of  which  there  are  several 
very  pahatable  species  in  tlie  river,  especially  one  of  considera- 
ble size,  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  long^with  a  very  small 
mouth,  resembling  the  mullet. 

I  saw  also  a  specimen  of  the  electric  fish,  about  ten  inches 
long»  and  very  fat,  which  was  able  to  numb  the  arm  of  a  man 
for  several  minutes.  It  w^as  of  an  ashy  color  on  the  back,  while 
the  belly  was  quite  white ;  the  tail  and  the  hind  fina  were  red, 
Mr,  Overweg  made  a  slight  sketch  of  one. 

During  the  night  a  heavy  gale  arose,  and  we  had  to  fasten 
the  ropes  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pole ;  but  the  storm  passed 
by,  and  there  was  not  a  drop  of  rain ;  indeed,  the  rainy  season, ' 
with  regard  to  Bornu,  had  fairly  gone  by. 

Wednesdaij^  September  17 tk.  Enjoyed  in  the  morning  the 
scenery  and  the  fresh  air  of  the  river.  Men  were  coming  to 
bathe,  women  fetching  water,  and  passengers  and  small  parties 
were  crossing  the  river,  swimming  across  with  their  clothes 
npon  their  heads,  or  sitting  on  a  yoke  of  calabashes  with  the 
water  up  to  their  middle*  A  kafla  or  '*  kardbka"  of  Tebu  peo* 
pie  from  Kanem  had  anived  the  day  before,  and  were  encamp- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  being  eager  to  cross,  but  they 
were  not  allowed  to  do  so  till  they  had  obtained  permission  : 
for,  during  several  months,  this  river  or  valley  forms  annually  a 
sort  of  quarantine  line,  while  during  the  other  portion  of  the 
year  small  caravans,  at  least,  go  to  and  fro  at  their  pleasure. 

The  only  boat  upon  the  water  was  a  makara,  formed  by  sev*. 
oral  yokes  of  calabashes,  and  of  that  frail  character  described  by 
me  in  another  part  of  this  work,  in  wliich  we  ourselves  w^ere  to 
cross  the  river.  Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to  enjoy 
quietly  and  decently  the  beautiful  sliade  of  tlie  splendid  tama- 
rind-trees, on  account  of  tlie  number  of  water-fowl  and  pelicans 
which  reside  in  tlieir  branches- 

On  removing  some  of  my  luggage,  I  found  that  the  white 
ants  were  busy  destroying,  as  fast  as  possible,  my  leather  bags 
and  mats,  and  we  were  accordingly  obliged  to  remove  cveij^ 
thing,  and  to  place  layers  of  branches  underneath.  Thei-e  are 
great  numbers  of  ants  hereabouts,  but  only  moderately-sized 
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ant-lillls  are  seen ;  nothing  like  the  grand  structures  which  I 
afterward  saw  in  Bagirmi. 

Thursday^  St^teinber  18M*  About  two  hours  after  midnight 
Mr,  Overvveg  arrived,  accompanied  by  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous of  the  Welad  Sliman,  of  the  name  of  I\liaIel-AIlah,  announc- 
ing the  approach  of  our  little  troop,  which  did  not,  however, 
make  its  appearance  until  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  morning,  when  the 
most  courageous  and  best  mounted  of  them  galloped  up  to  my 
tent  in  pairs,  brandishing  their  guns.  There  were  twenty-five 
horsemen,  about  a  dozen  men  mounted  upon  camels,  and  seven 
or  eight  on  foot,  besides  children.  They  dismounted  a  little  to 
the  east  of  our  tents,  and  fonned  quite  an  animated  encamp- 
ment, though,  of  course,  quarrels  w^cre  sure  to  break  out  soon. 

Feeling  a  little  stronger,  I  mounted  with  my  fellow-traveler 
in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  make  a  small  excursion  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  river,  in  a  westerly  direction.  The  river, 
in  general,  runs  from  west  to  east ;  but  here,  above  the  town,  it 
makes  considerable  windings,  and  the  shore  is  not  so  high  as  at 
the  ford.  The  vegetation  was  beautiful ;  large  tamarind- trees 
forming  a  dense  shade  above,  while  the  ground  was  covered  with 
a  great  variety  of  plants  and  herbs  just  in  flower.  On  the  low 
promontories  of  the  shore  were  small  fisliing  villages,  consisting 
of  rather  low  and  light  Imts  made  of  mats,  and  suiTOunded  by 
poles  for  drying  the  fish,  a  great  many  of  which,  principally  of 
the  mullet  kind,  were  just  suspended  for  that  purpose.  Having 
enjoyed  the  aspect  of  the  quiet  river-scenery  for  some  time,  we 
returned  round  the  south  side  of  the  town.  The  ground  here 
is  hiUy ;  but  I  think  the  hills,  though  at  present  covered  with 
verdure,  are  nothing  more  than  mounds  of  rubbish  fonned  in  the 
course  of  time  round  the  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly of  greater  extent. 

Frklatj^  September  l^tk,  Overweg  and  I,  accompanied  by 
IGialef-AUah  and  a  guide,  made  an  excursion  down  the  river,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  reach  its  mouth  ;  but  the  experiment  proved 
that  there  is  no  path  on  the  southern  shore,  the  track  following 
the  northern  bank ;  for  on  that  side,  not  far  from  the  mouth, 
lies  a  considerable  Kanembu  place  called  Boso,  though,  in  the 
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present  weak  state  of  the  Bornu  kingdom,  mucfi  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Tawarek.  Having  penetrated  as  far  as  a  vil- 
lage, or  rather  a  walled  town,  named  Fatse,  the  walls  of  which 
are  in  a  decayed  state,  and  the  population  reduced  to  a  dozen 
families,  we  were  obliged  to  give  np  our  intended  survey  of  the 
river.  As  for  myself,  I  was  scarcely  able  to  make  any  long  ex- 
cursion, for,  on  attempting  to  mount  my  horse  again,  I  fainted, 
and  fell  senseless  to  the  ground,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
my  companions,  who  felt  convinced  my  end  was  approaching, 
We  therefore  returned  to  onr  encampment.  In  the  evening  I 
had  a  severe  attack  of  fever.* 

Saturday^  Septeinl^er  20^A.  It  had  been  determined  the  day 
before  tliat  we  should  cross  the  river  to-day,  and  the  governor's 
permission  had  been  obtained ;  but,  as  the  lizier's  messenger 
Iiad  not  yet  arrived,  we  decided  upon  w\^iting  another  day. 
Feeling  a  little  better,  I  made  a  rough  sketch  of  the  town,  with 
the  duin-pahns  around  it,  and  prepared  myself,  as  well  as  I  was 
ibie,  for  the  fatiguing  march  before  me.  We  had  a  good  speo- 
"^nien  to-day  of  the  set  of  robbers  and  freebooters  we  had  asso- 
ciated with  in  order  to  caiiy  out  tlie  objects  of  the  mission.  The 
small  Tebu  caravan,  which  I  mentioned  above  as  having  arrived 
from  Kanem,  and  which  had  brought  the  news  that  the  people 
of  Waday  had  made  an  alliance  with  all  the  tribes  hostile  to  the 
Welad  Sliman,  in  order  to  destroy  tlie  latter,  had  not  been  al- 
lowed to  cross  the  river  until  to-day.  They  were  harmless  peo- 
ple, carrying  very  little  luggage  (chiefly  dates)  upon  a  small 
number  of  oxen ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  crossed  our  compan- 
ions held  a  councU,  and,  the  opinion  of  the  most  \dolent  having 
gained  the  upper  hand,  they  fell  upon  the  poor  Tebu,  or  Ivreda, 
as  they  call  them,  and  took  away  all  their  dates  by  force.  The 
skins  were  then  divided  ;  and  the  greater  part  of  them  had  al- 
ready been  consumed  or  earned  away,  when  an  old  Arab  ar- 
rived, and,  upbraiding  his  companions  with  tlieir  mean  conduct, 


*  Mr.  Overwegj  at  n  later  peiiodp  visited  tbe  town  of  Biiso,  but  without  nccu- 
raiely  surveying  tbc  line  of  the  river,  and  without  stating  exactly  the  character 
of  the  point  where  it  joinii  the  lagoon,  except  that  the  river,  beyond  Fatse,  takes 
Q  much  more  northerly  direction. 
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persuaded  them  to  collect  what  remained  or  that  could  be  found, 
and  restore  it  to  the  owners.  In  the  evening  the  vizier's  mes- 
senger arrived,  and  the  crossing  of  the  river  was  definitely  fixed 
for  the  next  day, 

Mmidarj^  Septe?7iber  22(L  Rose  early  in  order  to  get  over  in 
time,  there  heing  no  other  means  of  crossing  than  two  niakara, 
each  consisting  of  three  yokes  of  calabashes.  The  camels,  as  is 
always  the  case,  being  the  most  dilBcult  to  manage,  had  to  cross 
first ;  and  after  much  trouble  and  many  narrow  escapes  (owing 
principally  to  the  unevemiess  of  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  the 
waterH2haTinel  having  formed  a  deep  hollow — at  present  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet  deep— near  the  southern  shore,  while  in  the 
middle  the  bottom  rises  considerably,  leaving  a  depth  of  only 
six  or  seven  feet),  they  all  got  safely  over,  and  were  left  to  in- 
dulge in  the  foliage  of  the  beautiful  mimosa:^  which  embellish 
the  northern  border  of  the  river.  The  horses  followed  next, 
and,  lastly,  we  ourselves  with  the  luggage. 

About  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  found  myself  upon  the 
river  on  my  threc^yoked  ^'makara,"  ghding  through  the  stream 
in  a  ratlier  irregular  style  of  motion,  according  as  the  frail  ferry- 
boat was  drawn  or  pushed  by  the  two  black  swimmers  yoked 
to  it<  It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  the  scenery  highly  interest- 
ing ;  but,  having  been  exposed  to  the  sun  all  the  morning,  I 
was  glad  to  find  a  little  shade.  When  all  tlie  party  had  suc- 
cessively landed,  and  the  heat  of  the  day  had  abated,  we  loaded 
our  camels  and  commenced  our  march.  We  were  now  left  en- 
tirely to  the  security  and  protection  which  our  own  arms  might 
afibrd  us  ;  for  all  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  komadugu  has 
become  the  domain  of  freebooters,  and  though  nominally  Sheikh 
'Omar's  dominion  stretches  as  far  as  Ben,  and  even  beyond 
that  place,  nevertheless  his  name  is  not  respected  here,  except 
where  supported  by  arms. 

The  country  through  which  we  were  passing  bore  the  same 
character  as  that  for  miles  round  the  capital — -a  very  stiflf,  black 
soil,  clotlied  with  short  gi*a8s,  and  a  few  trees  far  between. 
Having  encountered  a  flock  of  sheep,  our  friends  gave  chase,  and 
after  they  had  laid  hold  of  three  fat  rams,  we  decided  to  encamp. 

Vol.  II.— R 
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l\§4sday^  September  23</.  For  the  iirst  four  hours  of  our 
march  the  character  of  the  surroanding  coantry  renmned  nearly 
the  same ;  it  then  opeaed,  and  became  better  cultivated ;  and 
Hoon  after  we  saw  the  claj  walls  of  Bamwa,  though  scarcely  ta 
h^  distinguished,  owing  to  the  high  moiuids  of  rubbish  imbed- 
•  ling  them  on  all  sides^  Near  the  aooAwest  gate  of  the  town 
the  road  leads  over  the  high  mound  (which  destroys  entirely 
tlio  jn\»tection  the  wall  might  otlierwise  afford  to  the  inhabit- 
anlJi),  and  lays  its  whole  interior  open  to  the  ^j^s  of  the  trav- 
eliMT*  It  consists  of  dosely-packed  hat$,  generally  without  a 
OOurt^yanU  but  ahidad  lieie  and  there  by  a  mimosa  or  kuma, 
niid  atlonia  a  kiadscwa  speetiaea  of  a  Central  African  dwelling- 
(dace.  The  inhabilanta^  whoee  want  of  energy  is  clearly  seen 
tVoni  the  nature  of  the  aHMmJo»  do  not  rely  upon  the  strength 
of  thoir  walla  %  and^  to  tbo  diflignco  cf  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu,  who 
loodvea  tribute  from  then*  and  plaoee  a  governor  over  them, 
ihoy  likewise  pay  tribute  to  the  Tawarek.  They  belong  in 
feneral  to  the  Kauembu  tribe :  but  many  T^in&r  or  Budduma, 
elao  art^  aettloil  in  the  town.  Their  principal  food  and  only  ar- 
llete  of  eoittuieioe  ia  fiahi  which  they  catch  in  great  quantities 
\xK  Ike  lake^  whoee  neaieat  cseaks  are*  according  to  the  season, 
A'iim  two  to  three  miles  distant,  and  from  which  they  are  not 
a.^cludiH)«  like  the  inhabitants  of  Xgomu  and  other  places,  <m 
iiiHHmiit  of  their  tVietidly  relationa  with  the  warlike  pirates  of 
|K«\  kkts  Ail  for  corn*  ifaegr  Wire  a  very  scanty  supply,  and 
MiUMU  not  to  inii|4oy  the  neeoesary  labor  to  produce  it,  perhaps 
uii  aiHvouut  of  the  inaecure  ataie  of  the  country^  which  does  not 
yU4lV«ilittHv  thmu  the  karveal  they  have  sown.  Cotton  they  have 
UiMUS  aivvl  ai'e  oUi^l  to  barter  their  fish  for  cotton  strips  or  ar- 
\\\A\\t  wi  dixvuk  liuhnnl,  gibaga^  or  cotton  strips,  and  kulgu^ 
\\\  w  \\iU\  *H>ttvm  nhirt?*,  ar<>  the  l*cst  articles  which  a  traveler,  who 
^vimUh  \\\  j^r\HHmi  li»h  for  his  dessert  journey  by  way  of  Bilma 
(^vluiiw  dry  tUh  ia  the  only  article  in  request),  can  take  with 
IHhi 

\\  iIhi  \\\A\  Mil  \\\\^  north  aido  of  the  town,  which  does  not 
l!tMil«li  V*HT  i^hhI  WHtor*  the  horaemen  belonging  to  our  troop 
im»il|iu|  iliti  imuioU,     Duly  a  few  scattered  hajilij  (Balaniit^^ 
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jEgj^tiaca)  and  stunted  tallia-trees  spread  a  scanty  shade  over 
the  stubble-iields,  which  were  far  from  exhibiting  a  specimen  of 
diligent  cultivation ;  and  I  was  very  glad  when,  having  taken  in 
a  small  supply  of  water,  we  were  again  in  motion.  We  soon  left 
the  scanty  vestiges  of  cultivation  behind  ns,  and  some  bushes 
of  the  siwak  {Capparis  sodata)  began  to  enliven  the  country. 
At  eleven  o'clock,  having  mounted  a  low  range  of  sand-hillaj  we 
obtained  a  iirst  view  of  the  Tsad,  or  rather  of  its  inundations- 
The  whole  country  now  began  to  be  clothed  w^th  siwak.  Hav- 
ing kept  for  about  half  an  hour  along  the  elevated  sandy  level, 
we  descended,  and  followed  the  lower  road,  almost  bidden  by 
the  thickest  vegetation.  Thia  lower  road,  as  well  as  our  w^hole 
track  to  Ngegimi,  became  entirely  inundated  at  a  later  period 
(in  1854),  and  will  perhaps  never  more  be  trodden ;  in  conse- 
quence, when  I  came  this  way  in  1855,  we  were  obliged  to  make 
a  circuit,  keeping  along  the  sandy  level  nearer  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Wudi, 

Sliortly  afterward  w^e  encamped,  where  the  underwood  had 
left  a  small  open  space,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  a  low  hill.  The 
prickly  jungle  was  here  so  dense  that  I  searched  a  long  time  in 
vain  for  a  bare  spot  to  lie  down  upon,  when,  to  my  great  satis- 
faction, I  found  Bii-Zed  clearing  me  a  place  vnth  hia  axe.  The 
swampy  shore  of  the  lake  was  only  about  four  hundred  yards 
from  our  resting-place;  but  the  spot  was  not  well  chosen  for 
an  encampment,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  place  several 
watches  during  the  night,  notwithstanding  which  a  skin  of  mine, 
full  of  water,  disappeared  from  the  stick  upon  which  it  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  Arabs  tried  to  persuade  me  that  a  hungry  hy- 
aena had  carried  it  off;  but  it  was  most  probable  that  one  of 
themselves  had  been  in  want  of  this  necessary  article  of  desert 
traveling. 

Wediiesdmj^  September  24M,  "We  continued  our  march 
through  the  luxuriant  prickly  underwood,  full  of  the  dung  and 
footsteps  of  the  elephant.  Here  and  there  the  capparis  had 
been  cut  away,  and  large  fire-places  were  to  be  seen  where  the 
roots  had  been  burned  to  ashes.  The  tripods,  of  wdiich  sev- 
eral were  lying  about,  are  used  for  filtering  the  water  through 
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these  ashes,  which  takes  from  them  the  salt  particles  which 
they  contain.  This  water  is  afterward  boiled,  and  tfms  the  salt 
is  obtained.  This  salt  is  then  taken  to  Kukawa  by  the  Ka- 
nembu,  while  those  who  prepare  it  are  Budduma* 

On  our  return  from  Kanem  we  met  large  numbers  of  this  pi- 
ratical set  of  islanders,  and  on  my  home  jooniey  in  1855, 1  saw 
them  in  the  full  activity  of  their  labors.  This  salt,  weak  and 
insipid  as  it  is,  is  at  least  of  a  better  quality  than  that  which 
the  people  in  Kotoko  prepare  from  neat-dung.  In  lliitu,  on  the 
UpiKsr  Shari  or  Ba.-Bus6,  salt  of  a  tolerable  quality  is  obtained 
from  a  peculiar  species  of  grass  growing  in  the  river.  The  Miis- 
gUj  as  we  shall  see,  prepare  tliis  necessary  article  (or,  at  least, 
something  like  it)  from  the  ashes  of  the  stalks  of  millet  and  In- 
dian corn. 

After  we  had  emerged  from  the  underwood  into  the  open 
country  we  passed  a  considerable  salt  manufactory,  consisting 
of  at  least  twaity  earthen  pots.  Large  triangular  lumps  of  salt 
were  lying  about,  which  are  shaped  in  moulds  made  of  clay. 
Several  people  were  busy  carr^ang  mud  from  an  inlet  of  the 
lake  which  was  close  at  hand,  in  order  to  make  new  moulds. 
Keeping  close  along  the  border  of  the  latter,  and  enjoying  the 
fresh  breeze  which  had  before  been  kept  from  us  by  the  forest, 
we  halted  early  in  the  afternoon.  A  small  Tebu  caravan  was 
also  encamped  here,  no  doubt  with  the  intention  of  passing  the 
night;  but  they  did  not  like  the  neighborhood  of  our  friends, 
and,  loading  immediately,  started  off. 

Our  path  now  lay  tlirough  iertile  pasture-grounds,  with  a  line 
of  underwood  to  our  left  It  was  a  fine  cool  morning.  We 
passed  a  large  pool  of  fresh  water,  frequented  by  great  numbers 
of  watex-fowl  of  various  species,  Overweg,  on  liis  fine  and  tall, 
but  rather  heavy  and  unwieldy  charger,  made  an  unsuccessfiil 
attempt  to  overtake  a  pair  QiV^Akx^{AntilojpcATahicat  Aigo- 
cerm  ellijpsiprymnutf)^  who  scampered  playfully  away  through 
the  fine  grassy  plaim  At  nine  o'clock  we  reached  the  far-faraed 
plaoe  Ng^gimi,  and  w^ere  greatly  disappointed  at  finding  an  open, 
IXKJr-looking  vilbigt\  consisting  of  detached  conical  hats,  wi*^^ 
out  the  least  comfort^  which,  oven  in  these  light  stro 
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well  be  attained  to  a  certain  degree-  The  hungry  inhabitants 
would  not  receive  any  thing  in  exchange  for  a  lew  fowls  which 
we  wanted  to  buy,  except  grain,  of  which  we  ourselves,  in  these 
desolate  regions,  stood  too  much  in  need  to  have  given  it  away 
without  an  adequate  substitute. 

The  situation  of  this  place  is  very  unfavorable,  since  the  ruler 
of  Bornu  has  restricted  his  real  dominion  within  the  border  of 
the  komadugu,  and  the  poor  inhabitants  are  constantly  in  fear 
of  being  molested  by  a  ghazzia  of  the  Tawarek.  Indeed,  two 
years  later,  this  v^illage  was  plundered  by  these  free  booting 
hordes;  and  some  months  afterward,  in  the  year  1854,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  population,  who  had  not  been  carried  away  into 
captivity,  were  obliged,  by  the  high  floods  of  the  lagoon,  to  leave 
their  old  dwelling-place  altogether,  and  buUd  a  new  village  on 
the  slope  of  the  sand-hills,  where  I  found  it  at  the  end  of  May, 
1855.  As  for  Wudi  (a  large  place,  once  an  occasional  residence 
of  the  Bornu  kings)  and  Lari,  both  mentioned  by  Denham  and 
Clapper  ton,  they  have  long  been  deserted,  Wiidi  having  heext 
taken  and  ransacked  by  the  Tawarek  in  the  year  1838,  and  Lari 
a  little  later.  At  present  only  a  few  palm-trees  (said  to  yield  a 
kind  of  date  far  superior  to  the  little  black  Kanera  dates)  in  the 
sand-hills  about  eight  miles  S.W.  from  Ngegimi  indicate  the 
site  of  the  once  celebrated  Wudi.  Ng6gimi  was  then  nominally 
under  the  control  of  Kashella  Ilasen  or  Hassan. 

Plunged  into  sad  reflections  on  the  fate  of  this  once  splendid 
empire  of  Kdnem,  and  the  continued  progress  of  the  Berber  race 
into  the  heart  of  Sudan,  I  hung  listlessly  upon  my  horse,  when, 
on  leaving  this  uncomfortable  dwelling-place,  we  took  our  course 
over  the  xmbroken  plain,  once  no  doubt  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
and  soon  to  become  once  more  a  part  of  it.  Sometimes  it  was 
dry  and  barren,  at  others  clothed  with  rich  verdure,  while  on 
our  left  it  was  bordered  by  a  range  of  sand-hilla,  the  natural 
limit  of  the  lagoon.  At  a  little  before  noon  we  came  to  a  deep 
inlet  of  the  lake,  spreading  the  freshest  verdure  all  around  in 
this  now  desolate  country.  Having  watered  our  horses,  and 
taken  in  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  element  for  the  night,  we 
he  plain,  here  not  more  than  a  thousand  yards  wide^ 
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line  were  the  females ;  and  the  whole  were  brought  up  by  five 
raalea  of  immense  size.  The  latter  (though  we  were  at  some 
distance,  and  proceeding  quietly  along)  took  notice  of  us,  and 
some  were  seen  throwing  dust  in  the  air;  but  we  did  not  disturb 
them.     There  were  altogether  ninety-six. 

The  tine  fresli  pasture-grounds  some  time  afterward  gave  way 
to  a  drier  plain,  covered  vnih  a  species  of  heath,  and  the  coun- 
try presented  rather  a  melancholy  appearance.  A  little  before 
ten  o'clock  we  came  to  a  large  herd  of  cattle  or  "beri,"  collect- 
ed round  a  small  hamlet  or  dawar,  consisting  of  light,  high-top- 
ped com-s talks,  fastened  together  by  three  rings  of  straw,  and 
lightly  plastered  with  a  little  cow-dung.  But,  although  we  ob- 
tained some  milk,  some  of  our  friends,  not  content  ivith  filling 
their  stomachs,  laid  hold  of  a  fine  pony  and  carried  it  off,  under 
the  pretext  that  it  belonged  to  the  Budduma,  who,  as  they  as- 
serted, were  enemies  of  the  sheikh ;  and  when  we  had  started 
again,  and  encountered  a  small  caravan  of  oxen  laden  with  dates, 
not  only  were  all  the  skins  containing  the  dates  taken,  but  an- 
other ruffian  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  beasts  of  burden  and  drag- 
ged it  away  with  him^  notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of  its 
owner.  And  yet  the  people  who  were  tims  treated  were  sub- 
jects of  the  King  of  Bornu,  and  the  Welad  Sliman  were  his  pro- 
lessed  friends  and  hirelings. 

Fine  fresh  pasture-grounds,  and  melancholy  tracts  clothed 
with  nothing  but  heath,  succeeded  each  other,  while  not  a  sin- 
gle tree  broke  the  monotony  of  the  level  countrj%  At  length 
we  encamped  near  a  deserted  village  of  cattle-breeders,  consist- 
ing of  about  twenty  small,  conical  huts,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
large  circle.  We  had  scarcely  begun  to  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable, when  a  noisy  quarrel  arose  about  the  dates  so  unjustly 
taken  from  their  owners,  and  some  of  the  i\jabs  concerned  in 
the  dispute  came  to  my  tent  in  order  to  have  their  claims  set- 
tled, when  the  whole  particulars  of  the  shameless  robberies 
committed  in  tlie  course  of  the  day  came  under  my  notice,  and 
especially  that  of  the  horse.  But  this  was  a  delicate  subject, 
and  one  that  excited  tlie  angiy  passions  of  those  concerned — so 
much  so  that  one  of  them,  named  Ibrahim,  came  running  with 
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Ills  loaded  gun  straight  into  mj  tent,  threatening  to  blow  out 
the  brains  of  any  body  who  spoke  of  injustice  or  robbery.  As 
for  Bakher  and  *Abd  e'  Ridiman,  who  w^ere  the  actual  possess- 
ors of  the  horse,  they  were  about  to  leave  by  themselves. 

The  violent  proeeedmgs  of  our  protectors  had  spread  such 
terror  throughout  these  almost  desolate  regions,  that  in  the  even- 
ing, solely  from  fear,  two  oxen  and  a  quantity  of  milk  were  senf 
from  a  neighboring  beri  as  presents.  The  night  was  fresh,  but 
not  cold,  and  a  very  heavy  dew  fell, 

Fridarj^  September  26t/i,  Reached  about  noon  the  first  large 
cluster  of  huts  of  the  village  of  Beri,  after  having  followed  a 
numerous  and  fine  herd  of  cattle  (one  of  the  finest  I  saw  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent)  for  a  w4)ile,  with  the  urgent  desire  of 
obtaining  a  drink  of  fresh  milk,  and  then  crossed  a  tolerably 
deep  inlet  of  the  lagoon.  Here  we  encamped  on  a  terribly  hot, 
sandy  spot,  without  any  shade,  some  two  hundred  yards  from 
the  village,  which  stretches  in  a  long  line  from  north  to  south. 

Beri  is  a  place  of  importance,  at  least  since  the  date  of  the 
greatest  splendor  of  the  Bornu  kingdom,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned  in  the  history  of  the  great  King  Edris  Alawoma,  written 
during  his  lifetime  by  his  chief  Imdm  Ahmed.  Its  situation  is 
such  as  to  render  it  of  great  importance  as  a  station;  for  here 
the  army  proceeding  fnDm  Bornu  to  the  interior  of  lianem  leaves 
the  shore  of  the  lagoon,  and  has  generally  to  make  a  long  stay, 
in  order  to  regain  strength  for  the  ensuing  march,  and  to  supply 
itself  with  fresh  provisions.  Till  a  few  years  previously,  a  Bor- 
nu governor  of  the  name  of  Shitima  Aba  had  been  residing 
here,  but  he  had  given  up  the  place,  and  preferred  living  in  the 
capital. 

But  here  I  must  add  that  there  are  two  places  called  Beri, 
distant  from  each  other  a  few  miles,  the  one  where  we  were  en- 
camped being  called  Beri-kura,  the  Great  Beri,  the  otha-  with 
the  surname  ^'futo''  (the  western),  from  its  more  westerly  situ- 
ation ;  but  it  is  at  present  greatly  reduced,  and  we  had  left  it 
unobserved  on  one  side.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ben  are  Kanembu,  and  belong  to  the  clan  of  the  Sugiirtu,  a 
large  division  of  that  tribe,  which,  however,  in  the  last  struggle 
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of  the  old  dynasty,  suffered  greatly.  Besides  tliese,  a  good 
many  Budduma  are  settled  here, 

I  was  veiy  glad  when,  after  another  severe  quarrel,  the  young 
horse  was  at  length  given  up  by  the  robbers,  as  likewise  tlie 
beast  of  burden.  One  of  the  oxen  sent  yesterday  as  a  present 
was  slaughtered  to-day,  and  divided  among  the  whole  band. 
As  for  myself,  I  made  merry  on  a  little  fresh  milk ;  for  though 
the  people  are,  and  appear  to  have  been  from  their  birth  (for 
"'beri"  means  cattle-herd),  in  possession  of  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  nevertheless,  in  the  village,  as  is  often  the  case,  there  is 
very  little  milk — only  just  as  much  as  is  required  for  the  use 
of  the  owners  themselves — the  cattle  being  at  a  great  distance. 
Very  little  can  be  obtained  here,  and  com  is  scarcely  cultivated, 
owing  to  the  insecure  and  desperate  state  of  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  are  in  continual  intercourse  with  the  Yedinii,  that 
section  of  the  Kotoko  who  inhabit  the  islands  in  the  lakct  and 
who  are  generally  called  Budduma.  But  of  course  the  distance 
of  then*  village  from  the  lagoon  varies  considerably,  and  tlte 
nearest  branch  or  inlet  at  present  was  that  which  we  had  cross- 
ed in  the  morning,  from  wliich  the  inhabitants  suppMed  them- 
selves with  water*  The  want  of  firewood  is  greatly  felt; 
scarcely  a  single  tree  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  neighborhood,* 

Satnrday^  Septejnher  27tk  We  now  left  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  ascending  a  little,  but  had  a  difficult  march  this  morning 
in  order  to  avoid  the  many  small  boggy  inlets  and  natron-la- 
goons which  are  tormed  by  the  lake,  and  wind  along  through 
the  sand-hills.  With  regard  to  these  natron-lakes,  which,  after 
the  report  of  Major  Denham,  have  led  to  many  erroneous  con- 
jectures respecting  Lake  Tsad,  1  have  to  observe  that  the  natron 
or  soda  is  not  originally  contained  in  the  water,  but  in  the 
ground,  and  that  all  the  water  of  Ijakc  Tsad  is  fresh ;  but  when 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  after  the  lake  has  retired  from  the 
highest  point  of  its  inundation,  remains  in  a  basin  the  soil  of 


*  I  will  here  add  the  stations  of  another  route  between  Ngegimj  and  Beri. 
let  day :  sleep  in  Ngiibt^  an  open  riUago  itihabitcd  by  Kiiri  ]  arrive  before  heal 
of  day.  2d.  Tabiintei  the  first  place  in  Ktinem.  3d,  Beri.  Some  people  goin^: 
from  N^egimi  to  Beri  sleep  the  first  night  in  Tnrrn,  second  night  in  Buliya. 
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on  this  occasion  a  good  specimen  of  the  assistance  we  were  like- 
ly to  receive  from  our  companions  in  cases  of  difficulty,  for  they 
were  looking  silently  on  without  affording  me  any  aid.  Mr, 
Overweg  was  some  distance  behind,  and,  when  he  came  up,  was 
enabled  to  supply  me  with  diy  clothing. 

The  spot  would  have  been  quite  interesting  but  for  thia  acci- 
dent, as  there  was  here,  favored  by  the  rich  soil  and  this  very 
morass,  a  beautiful  plantation  of  red  ngaberi,  or  sorghum,  of  that 
peculiar  kind  called  mosoga,  or  rather  masakwa,  in  the  highest 
state  of  exuberance,  and  just  beginning  to  ripen;  it  was  the 
finest  specimen  I  saw  on  my  whole  journey.  Fortunately,  the 
sun  was  moderately  warm,  as  I  began  to  feel  very  chilly  after 
my  involmitarj"  bath.  We  continued  our  march  at  first  along 
another  hollow  containing  fresh  water,  and  then,  ascending  a 
little,  came  upon  a  sandy  level  well  clothed  with  herbage  and 
trees  of  the.  mimosa  kind.  Here  we  seemed  to  be  entirely  out 
of  reach  of  the  lake ;  and  great  was  our  astonishment  when,  a 
little  after  nine  o'clock,  we  came  close  upon  another  line  sheet 
of  fresh  blue  water.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  in  the 
state  I  was  in,  that  we  encamped  at  so  early  an  hour  on  its 
northern  border,  where  some  serrak  afforded  a  tolerable  shade, 
I  was  busy  tlrying  my  clothes,  arms,  saddle-cloths,  and  jounials, 
when  there  appeared  certain  indications  of  an  approaching  storm; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  being  wetted  twice  in  the  same  day,  I  got 
my  tent  pitched.  After  a  furious  gale  the  rain  poured  down, 
and  about  a  dozen  of  my  companions  took  refuge  in  my  small, 
frail  dwelling ;  but  all  were  not  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  a  wet- 
ting, for  the  rain,  being  very  bea\y,  came  in  at  the  door.  The 
storm  lasted  more  than  an  hour;  and  every  thing,  including 
horses  and  camels,  being  thoroughly  soaked,  it  was  decided  to 
remain  here  for  the  night, 

Stmdai/^  Sejjtember  2Sth.  For  some  reason  or  other,  but 
chiefly  in  order  to  slaughter  the  other  ox,  divide  it,  and  cut  it 
up  into  "  gedid,"  we  remained  here  the  whole  morning;  and  the 
sun  had  long  passed  into  zawal  (past  noon)  when  we  started 
through  the  sandy  and  slightly  undulating  country,  full  of  herb- 
age, principally  of  the  plant  called  ^'  nesi,"  besides  bu-rekkeba 
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or  Ave?ia  Forskalii^  the  bur-feathered  prickle  PennUetnm  dw- 
tic/turn^  and  various  kinds  of  mimosa,*  chiefly  consisting  of  the 
talha  and  lim  cl  barka  {Mimosa  Nilotiea).  Our  companions 
found  several  ostrich-eggs,  and  met  a  large  troop  of  gazellea. 
The  country  then  became  more  thickly  wooded,  and,  where  we 
encamped  for  the  night,  presented  a  very  interesting  character : 
but  the  danger  from  wild  beasts  was  considerable,  and  the  roar 
of  a  lion  was  heard  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 

Mtniday^  SepU-nibef*  29M,  Started  early :  the  character  of  the 
country  continued  the  same  as  yesterday,  and  presented  beauti- 
ful specimens  of  the  mimosa,  here  breaking  down  from  age,  at 
another  place  interwoven  with  creepers^  one  species  of  whicli 
produces  the  red,  juicy  fruit  called  "  fito"  by  the  Kanuri,  and 
has  been  mentioned  by  me  before.  It  was  nearly  eight  ©''clock 
when,  proceeding  in  groups,  two  of  our  horsemen,  on  passing 
near  a  very  large  and  thick  gherret,  suddenly  halted,  and  with 
loud  cries  hastened  back  to  us.  We  approaclied  the  spot,  and 
saw  a  very  large  snake  hanging  in  a  threatening  attitude  from 
the  branches  of  the  tree:  on  seeing  us  it  tried  to  hide  itself; 
but  after  firing  several  balls,  it  feU  down,  and  we  cut  off  its 
head.  It  measured  18  feet  7  inches  in  length,  and  at  the  thick- 
est part  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  was  of  a  beautifully  varie- 
gated colon  Two  natives,  who  had  attached  themselves  to  our 
troop  the  day  before,  cut  it  open  and  took  out  the  fat,  whidi  they 
said  was  excellent. 

The  ride  ivas  truly  interesting ;  but  by  degrees  it  became  too 
much  for  me,  and  after  seven  hours'  march  I  was  so  utterly 
exhausted  as  to  be  obliged  to  halt  and  lie  down.  Host  of  the 
Arabs  remained  with  us ;  others,  w^ith  'Ali  ben  'Aisa,  went  on 
to  the  well.  When  we  pursued  our  march  in  the  afternoon 
the  country  for  the  first  three  hours  was  more  level,  but  then 
became  very  Iiilly ;  and  at  five  o'clock  we  ascended  a  consider- 
ablo  elevation  to  our  left,  the  highest  point  in  the  whole  coun- 
try, but  perhaps  not  more  tlian  600  or  700  feet  above  the  lev- 
til  of  ttje  Tsdd.  From  here  we  crossed  two  very  pretty  val- 
liiyn  ur  dells,  especially  the  second  one,  where  there  were  verj" 
onvioim  hilly  projections  of  a  calcareous  stone*     But  these  val- 
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li^S  were  very  poor  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  valley  or 
h#nderi  Foyo,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  well  where 
we  encamped  for  the  night ;  tor  its  bottom  presented  one  unin- 
terrupted mass  of  vegetation,  impenetrable  in  many  spots.  Here 
tlie  botanist  might  be  sure  to  find  some  new  speeies,  although 
tlic  principal  trees  were  the  kurna  {Coniu^)^  serrakli,  um  el  bar- 
ka,  or  Mimosa  JViloHca^  h^ijilyi  or  Balanites^  and  the  talba,  J/* 
fej^rugiueay  but  all  interwoven  with  creepers,  aad  offering  tlic 
most  delightfiil  ahade^ 

These  valleys,  which  afford  the  only  watering-places,  must, 
of  course,  be  very  dangerous  during  the  night  on  account  of  the 
wild  beasts,  principally  lions,  of  which  there  are  great  numbers 
hereabouts.  Here  our  comjmnions  received  a  messenger  from 
Gliet,  the  yoong  chief  of  the  Wclad  Sliman. 

Tuesday^  iSi^tember  SiH/i,  We  remained  in  tlie  forenoon  and 
during  the  heat  of  the  day  in  our  encampment.  While  stretch- 
ed out  in  the  shade  of  a  line  mimosa,  I  obtained  some  valuabh* 
information  regarding  the  various  tribes  dwelling  in  ICanem, 
and  the  districts  of  their  settlements.  But  it  will  be  better,  in- 
stead of  inserting  it  here,  to  collect  all  the  information  I  received 
at  different  times  into  one  general  account,  which  shall  be  given 
in  the  Appendix, 

In  tlie  al*temoon  the  camels  and  the  heavier  portion  of  the 
troop  were  allowed  to  start  in  advance,  and  the  horsemen  fol* 
lowed  about  half  an  hour  afterward,  after  having  watered  the 
horses  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  care  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
camels,  in  a  wild  country  where  there  was  no  rcgiilar  patli,  they 
rode  on  negligently,  and  soon  became  aware  that  they  had  miss- 
ed the  track.  There  now  began  a  very  disorderly  riding  in  all 
directions,  Tliis  fatigued  me  greatly,  for  nothing  is  so  vexing 
to  a  weak  man  as  to  ramble  about  without  knowing  when  he  iw 
likely  to  reach  the  place  of  repose  so  much  looked  for.     AStev 

ading  scont  after  scout,  wc  at  length  found  the  track,  and 
reached  our  men  in  the  dark, 

Wednesday^  Octoher  IsL  Having  set  out  early,  after  nearh 
two  hours'  ride  we  were  met  by  a  single  horseman  coming  to- 
ward us  from  the  encampment  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  and  bid- 
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ding  us  welcome  to  their  wild  country.  They  kept  starting  up 
from  the  thicket  on  our  right  and  left,  firing  their  muskets  and 
saluting  us  with  their  usual  war-cry,  "ya  riydb,  ya  riyab." 
Having  thus  advanced  about  half  an  hour,  we  came  to  a  halt  in 
order  to  receive  in  a  more  solemn  form  the  warlike  compliments 
of  a  larger  troop  of  horsemen,  led  on  by  a  person  of  some  im- 
portance. 

The  dust  raised  by  the  horsemen  having  subsided  a  little, 
and  the  country  being  clearer  of  wood,  we  now  saw  before  us 
the  whole  cavalry  of  the  Welad  Sliman  drawn  up  in  a  line  in 
their  best  attire,  their  chief  Gh6t,  the  son  of  Sef  el  Nasr  ben 
Gh^t,  and  his  uncle  'Omar,  the  son  of  Gh6t,  and  brother  of 'Abd 
el  Jelil,  in  the  midst  of  them.  This  stately  reception,  not  hav- 
ing been  anticipated, by  Overweg  and  myself,  made  a  great  im- 
pression upon  us;  but  we  were  not  left  to  gaze  long,  but  were 
desired  by  our  Arab  companions  to  ride  in  advance  of  the  line 
in  compliment  to  the  chiefs.  We  accordingly  put  our  steeds 
into  a  gallop,  and,  riding  straight  up  to  our  new  friends,  saluted 
them  with  our  pistols.  Having  answered  our  compliments, 
and  bidding  us  welcome  to  their  wild  abode,  the  young  Gh6t 
galloping  along  at  the  head  of  his  squadrons,  his  sword  drawn, 
and  with  the  continuous  cry  "  ya  riyab,  ya  riyab,"  they  led  us 
to  the  encampment,  and  we  had  a  place  shown  to  us  where  we 
might  pitch  our  tents. 
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THE   HORDE   OF   THE    WELaD   SLIMaN- 

We  had  now  joined  our  fate  with  that  of  thia  band  of  rob- 
hera,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  reckless  habits,  having  been 
driven  from  their  original  dwellEng-places  in  the  Syrtis,*  after  a 
great  variety  of  events,  have  at  length  established  themselves  in 
this  border  region  between  the  desert  and  the  fertile  regions  of 
Negroland,  under  the  guidance  of  Mohammed,  the  son  of  'Abtl 
el  Jelil,  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Kanern^  very  much 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  west  the  Wclad  Amnier  (Ludamar) 
have  established  themselves  on  the  ruins  of  the  empire  of  Melle. 
At  that  time  they  mustered  a  considerable  force,  and,  being  join- 
ed by  a  great  many  adventurers  from  all  tlie  Arab  tribes  from 
the  Rif  as  far  as  Fezzan,  were  able  to  bring  into  the  field  from 
900  to  1000  horsemen.  They  then  turned  their  attention  to- 
ward our  friends  the  Kel-owi,  and  began  to  seize  upon  their 
camels,  which  came  to  Bilma  for  the  salt-trade ;  these,  as  the 
reader  has  seen  from  my  previous  account,  are  always  proceed- 
ing in  large  caravans ;  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  give  im- 
plicit credit  to  the  statement  which  was  made  to  us  by  several 
individuals,  that  the  Welad  Sliman  had  taken  from  the  Tawa- 
rek  more  than  30,000  camela  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
years. 

If  they  had  continued  in  this  way  for  a  short  time,  they 
would  have  brought  about  an  immense  revolution  in  the  whole 
of  Central  Africa ;  for  the  Kel-owi  would,  of  course,  not  have 
been  able  to  provide  Ilausa  with  salt  after  having  lost  their 
camels,  and  thus,  having  no  salt  for  bartering,  would  have  re- 
mained without  the  most  necessary  articles  of  subsistence ;  they 

•  I  will  only  refer  to  the  ariitiutted  description  which  Captain  Lyon  (Narra' 
tivc,  p,  54)  gives  of  the  former  power  of  this  tribe 

You  II.— S 
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would  accordingly  have  been  obliged  either  to  starve,  or  to  em- 
igrate into  and  take  possession  by  force  of  the  more  fertile  dis- 
tricts of  Sudan.  But,  before  they  were  driven  to  this  extreme, 
they  made  one  energetic  effort  against  their  enemies,  and  suc- 
ceeded ;  for,  having  siimmoned  the  contiogents  of  all  the  differ- 
ent tribes  inliabiting  Air  or  A'sben,  they  collected  a  host  of  at 
least  7000  men,  chiefly  raouiitetl  on  camels,  but  comprising  also 
a  considerable  numberof  horsemen,  and  proceeded  to  attack  the 
lion  in  his  den  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1850. 

I  am  ulrnost  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  people  of  Bomu  had 
A  hand  tn  tljis  affair;  at  least,  the  existence  of  such  a  warlike 
and  rf'Stlesa  liorde  of  men,  and  mustering  considerable  forces, 
UH  tlio  W*4iid  Sliman  were  tiien,  under  tlie  guidance  of  Moham- 
mad, aiul  in  such  a  neighborhood,  could  not  be  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  any  nilcr  of  Borim  possessed  of  prudence  and  foresight. 
Of  cuursi*,  Hiuce  its  power  had  decreased  to  a  such  a  degree  that 
it  could  not  of  itself  make  the  necessary  resistance  against  the 
drtily  cncroiichments  of  the  Tawarek,  it  was  of  great  service  to 
Hormi  to  have  such  a  strong  and  energetic  auxiliary  to  keep 
th(*rrj  down.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Arabs  left  their  very 
strong  intreucliments  at  Keskawa  (which,  at  the  first  news  of 
the  intended  expedition,  they  had  formed  on  the  border  of  the 
Tniid,  and  which  the  Tawarek  themselves  confessed  to  me  they 
would  never  have  been  able  to  conquer),  and  separated,  not 
thinking  tliat  their  enemies  were  able  to  carry  out  their  inten- 
tion ;  lor  all  those  tribes  which  had  come  to  join  them,  as  the 
Qedadefa,  the  Ferjan,  the  Urfilla,  the  Ftaim,  Swasi,  Tcmama, 
and  Dhohob,  after  having  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils 
of  the  Tawarek,  were  anxious  to  carry  away  their  booty  in 
safety,  and  proceeded  on  their  home-jouniey  by  way  of  Kuffara, 
They  were  just  encamped  in  the  Wadi  'iVlala,  where  my  read- 
ers will  soon  have  to  accompany  me,  when  a  scout  brought  the 
news  that  a  very  large  host  of  the  Tawarek  was  close  at  hand ; 
but  tliey  say  that  his  report  did  not  find  credit,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  Arabs  had  no  time  to  make  any  preparations,  but 
W«ro  all  on  a  sudden  suiTounded  on  all  sides  by  the  numerous 
lumi  of  their  enemy.     It  is,  moreover,  to  be  understood  that  the 


greater  part  of  thig  band  were  merely  armed  with  guns,  which 
are  very  useful  in  a  skirmish  of  horsemen,  who  can  retreat  after 
having  fired  them  off,  but  of  very  little  use  in  close  combat ; 
few  of  them  were  anned  with  pistols,  and  still  fewer  with  swords. 
But  the  Kel-owi,  in  addition  to  their  numbers,  had  also  the  ad- 
vantage of  superior  arms,  having  spear,  sword,  and  dagger,  even 
if  we  do  not  take  into  account  their  muskets,  which  they  rarely 
know  how  to  use.  The  consequence  was,  that  tlie  Arabs,  after 
having  killed  a  small  number  of  their  enemies  in  the  foremost 
lines,  were  soon  overpowered  and  massacred,  not  half  of  tliem 
succeeding  in  making  their  escape.  Their  chief,  Mohammed 
himself,  made  his  way  through  the  host  very  severely  wound- 
ed, and  was  slain»  according  to  report,  shortly  after  by  a  Tebu 
woman  wlio  recognized  him.  S'aid,  the  most  valiant  of  all  the 
Welad  Sliman,  but  also  the  most  violent,  was  killed  on  the  spot, 
together  with  the  bravest  champions  of  the  httio  horde;  and  a 
very  considerable  booty  was  made  by  the  Tawiirck,  not  only  in 
camels  and  slaves,  but  also  in  silver,  the  cliiefs  having  amassed 
a  great  deal  of  property,  Tiins  the  flower  of  this  troop  was 
destroyed,  and  only  the  least  brave  and  youngest  were  left. 

The  Vizier  of  Boom  then  took  the  young  man,  to  whom  very 
little  power  and  property  were  left,  under  his  special  protection, 
entering  with  him  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  tribe  into  a 
contract  to  the  effect  that  he  would  furnish  them  with  horses 
and  muskets,  as  far  as  they  should  stand  in  need  of  them,  on 
condition  of  their  delivering  to  him  a  certain  share  of  their 
booty  in  every  expedition.  Of  course,  such  a  troop  of  swift 
horsemen,  armed  with  muskets,  if  kept  in  strict  subjection  and 
subordination,  might  have  proved  exceedingly  useful  on  the 
northern  borders  of  Bomu,  on  the  one  side  as  a  check  upon  the 
Tawarek,  on  the  other  upon  Waday,  But  the  great  difficulty, 
which  the  vizier  appears  not  to  have  overcome,  was  to  subject 
the  predatory  excursions  of  such  a  set  of  people  to  some  sort 
of  political  rule. 

With  this  view,  he  sent  the  young  chief,  who  was  scarcely 
more  than  twenty  years  of  age,  to  Kanem  with  all  tliat  were 
left  of  tlie  Welad  Sliman,  keeping  back  in  Kukuwa,  aa  hostages 
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for  his  proceedings,  his  mother,  and  the  wives  and  little  chiMreii 
of  some  of  the  principal  men-  But  from  the  beginning  thtrc 
was  a  strong  party  againat  the  young  chief,  who  had  not  yet 
achieved  any  exploit,  and  whose  sole  merit  consisted  in  his 
being  the  nearest  relation  of  'Abd  el  Jelil.  'Omar,  his  uncle, 
who  from  his  youth  had  given  himself  up  to  a  life  of  devotion^ 
and  was  called  a  Mem  bet,  had  a  considerable  party ;  and  there 
were,  besides,  several  men  who  thought  themselves  of  as  much 
importance  as  tlieir  cliief  In  the  absence  of  individual  authority 
in  a  small  band  like  this,  which  only  numbered  250  horsemen, 
no  great  results  could  be  produced.  All  the  tribes  settled  in 
Kanem  and  the  adjacent  districts  were  their  natural  enemies: 
the  Norea  or  Nuwarma  and  the  Sliendakoia  and  lledenia,  the 
Sakerda  and  Karda  in  the  Baliar  el  Ghazal,  the  Buitu,  the 
Woghda,  the  Welad  Rashid,  the  Diggana  or  Daghana,  the 
Welad  Ha  mid,  the  Homnier  and  the  Ma  ham  id  in  Khurma,  all 
were  bent  upon  their  destruction,  while  none  but  the  Lasal'a  or 
El  AsaVa  beyond  Karka,  and  the  Kanem bu  tribe  of  the  Fugabu, 
were  attached  to  theni.  All  the  tribes  around  call  them  only 
by  the  name  Minneminne  or  Menemene  ('*  the  eaters*'),  whicli 
name,  although  it  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  real  gluttony  of 
these  Arabs,  might  be  referred  appropriately  to  their  predatory 
habits.* 

In  the  course  of  these  broils  and  petty  intrigues  the  most 
respectable  among  them  took  to  commerce,  while  others  formed 
the  design  of  returning;  and  when  I  left  Bomu  in  May,  1855, 
the  rest  of  the  little  band  had  separated  into  two  distinct  camps, 
and  the  dissolution  or  ruin  of  their  community  was  fast  approach- 
ing. 

This  was  the  horde  with  which,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
objects  of  our  mission  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  Mr.  Overweg 
and  I  were  obliged  to  associate  our  fate ;  but,  unfortunately, 
we  were  unprovided  with  that  most  essential  article  for  exciting 
a  more  than  common  interest  in  ourselves  personally,  or  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  namely,  valuable  presents. 

While  our  people  pitched  our  tents,  Mr.  Overweg  and  I  went 
*  The  Tcbu  call  them  Erdi  raudej  **  the  red  enemies,"  or  Yogode. 
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to  pay  our  conipliments  to  Sheikh  Gliet  and  'Omar,  and  to  have 
a  friendly  talk  with  them  before  we  proceeded  to  more  serious 
business*  Tiiey  seemed  to  expect  this  compliment,  liaving  Iain 
down  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  at  a  short  distance  from  our  place 
of  encampment.  Gliet,  who  was  smoking  a  long  pipe,  was  a 
tolerably  handsome  young  man;  but  his  pronunciation  was 
very  defective,  and  he  had  nothing  very  commanding  in  his 
manner.  Having  exchanged  a  few  compliments  and  asked 
some  general  questions,  we  withdrew,  and  soon  after  received 
a  present  of  dates  and  milk,  A  great  many  of  the  Arabs  paid 
(IS  a  visit ;  and  a  renegade  Tripolitan  Jew,  'Abd-Allah,  with 
the  surname  *' EI  Musulmani,"  who  would  not  leave  us  for  a 
moment,  kept  telling  us  of  his  adventures  and  his  importance, 
and  assuring  us  of  his  most  disinterested  affection  for  us. 
Though  his  former  religion  differed  from  ours,  and  he  had 
again  exchanged  this  for  another  from  mere  worldly  motives, 
he  nevertheless  thought  himself  entirled  to  the  claim  of  brother- 
hood, and  was  gracious  enough  to  call  us  sometimes  his  cousins 
(welad  'ami).  There  was  anotlier  man  who  tried  to  make  him- 
.self  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  us,  and  endeavored  fo  obtain  our 
friendship:  tliis  was  an  Egyptian  named  Ibrahfm,  a  fine,  tall 
man,  who  evidently  belonged  originally  to  a  good  family ;  but 
lie  had  run  away  from  home,  and  was  now  leading,  in  company 
with  tills  little  horde,  a  restless,  remorseful,  and  wearisome  life. 
When  the  heat  of  the  day  had  a  little  abated,  we  prepared 
the  small  present  we  had  to  give  to  Slietkh  Gh6t,  and  which 
consisted  of  a  red  cloth  berniis  of  good  workmanship,  a  pound 
of  cloves,  a  pound  of  jawi  or  benzoin,  and  a  razor.  We  were 
well  aware  that  it  was  rather  a  trifling  gift,  considering  the  as- 
sistance wc  required  from  these  people  to  carry  out  our  object ; 
but  wc  knew  also  that  it  was  rather  a  favor  bestowed  upon  us 
by  the  Vizier  of  Bornu,  who  regarded  tliese  people  as  in  his 
service.  Referring,  therefore,  to  the  friendship  which  existed 
of  old  between  their  tribe,  when  ^till  in  their  old  settlements  in 
the  Syrtis,  and  the  English  consul  in  Tripoli,  and  delivering  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Frederick  Warrington,  who  was  personally  well 
known  to  the  chief  men,  we  openly  professed  that  the  object  of 
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our  coming  was  to  try,  mth  their  aasistance,  to  visit  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  especiallj  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  which  had 
formed  a  remarkable  object  of  curiosity  in  our  country  for  some 
time.  But  Sheikh  Ghet,  without  hesitation^  declared  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  take  ua  to  that  place,  tlie  most  dangerous 
locality  in  all  these  quarters,  on  account  of  the  many  predator}' 
expeditions  which  were  made  to  that  spot  from  difterent  quarters, 
and  by  tribes  hostile  to  them.  After  some  commonplace  talk 
about  the  English,  we  left  him,  and  went  to  his  uncle  with  a 
present  of  precisely  the  same  kind,  and  began  here  to  urge  the 
distinct  object  of  our  coming  in  a  more  positive  way,  I  express- 
ed the  opinion  that,  as  they  would  render  acceptable  service  to 
the  British  government  if  they  were  to  enable  us  to  investigate 
the  connection  between  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal  and  the  lake,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  great  portion  of  the  blame,  if  we  should  not 
be  able  to  carry  out  our  design,  would  certainly  fall  upon  them, 
inasmuch  as  they  had  always  professed  to  be  under  great  obliga- 
tions toward  the  English.  'Omar  ben  Ghet  ben  Sef  e'  Nasr  ae- 
knowl edged  all  this  ;  but  he  doubted  very  ranch  if  the  band^  in 
its  present  reduced  state,  would  be  able  to  carry  us  to  those 
quarters,  which  were  entirely  under  the  sway  of  Waday.  The 
Bahar  el  Ghazal  having  given  an  opportunity  of  speaking  about 
the  river-system  between  the  Tsdd  and  the  Nile,  our  friend  came 
forward  with  a  most  confused  statement,  which  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  to  explain.  But  w^itli  regard  to  that  large  wadi 
itself  we  found  that  he,  as  well  as  the  experienced  men  among 
these  Arabs,  asserted  that  it  took  its  course,  not  toward,  but  from 
the  lake. 

We  then  took  our  leave  of  *Omar  and  returned  to  our  tents. 
The  place  of  the  encampment  was  a  fine,  open,  sandy,  undulat- 
ing level,  commanding  the  vale,  w^here  are  the  wells  Yongo  or 
Bu-Halima,  covered  with  verdure,  and  ricldy  adorned  with  scat- 
tered mimosas.  The  tents  and  sheds  of  the  Arabs  were  spread 
over  a  great  space,  and  no  precaution  was  taken  to  obtain  some 
degree  of  security  by  means  of  fences  and  stockades.  The  sun 
having  set,  I  lay  down  outside  my  tent  to  enjoy  the  coolness 
and  tranquillity  of  the  evening  after  a  liot  and  troublesome  day. 
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All  seemed  calm  and  tranquil,  when  suddenly  a  terrible 
screaming  and  crying  arose  from  the  women  in  the  west  part  of 
the  encampment.  We  hurried  to  our  arms,  thinking  that  an 
enemy  had  entered  the  place.  The  cry,  *'  'Ala  e'  dhahar !  'ala 
e*  dhahar!''  (Mount !  mount  \) — properly  speaking,  *'  In  the  sad* 
dle!'^  "in  the  saddle !"^ — sounded  from  all  sides,  and  the  horse- 
men hurried  past  us  ;  but  it  was  only  a  small  party  of  freeboot- 
ers, who,  in  the  twilight  of  the  evening,  liad  made  an  attack 
upon  the  camels,  and,  after  having  pat  to  flight  two  or  three  men 
and  killed  a  horseman,  had  driven  off  a  part  of  tlie  herd.  Our 
friends  pursued  the  robbers  at  full  speed  and  soon  overtook 
them,  when  they  retreated  into  the  thicket  and  gave  up  their 
booty. 

In  this  way  we  had  a  specimen  of  the  character  of  our  pres- 
ent expedition  the  very  first  day  we  had  joined  this  little  horde; 
and  the  lamentations  of  the  females  on  account  of  the  man  who 
had  been  slain  sounded  woefully  through  the  night,  and  brought 
before  our  minds  the  fate  wiiich,  in  a  very  short  time,  might  be- 
fall ourselves.  Late  in  the  night,  when  the  alarm  had  subsided, 
Sheikh  Ghet  sent  us  a  heifer  as  a  present. 

Thursday^  Octobei^  2d,  We  remained  quietly  in  our  encamp- 
ment, and  obtained  a  great  deal  of  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  southeastern  part  of  the  lake  and  the  districts  adjacent.* 
Thus  the  day  passed  by  most  pleasantly. 

Nothing  remarkable  happened  to  us  on  the  following  day 
except  the  arrival  of  the  important  news  that  the  Agid  of  Wa- 
day,  who  Iiad  resided  in  SFawo,  on  the  rcixirt  of  an  attack  in- 
tended to  be  made  by  the  Arabs  upon  that  town,  had  fled. 
This  news,  if  it  proved  true,  held  out,  of  course,  a  feeble  ray  of 
hope  that  we  might  be  able  to  penetrate  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  lake ;  and  the  Arabs  Ibrraed  schemes  accordingly.  As  Haj 
'  'Abbas,  who  had  come  with  us  in  order  to  raise  from  the  Arabs 
Haj  Beshir's  share  in  the  spoil  of  their  last  predatory  excur- 
sions, was  to  return  to  Kiikawa  in  a  few  days,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  vizier  concerning  the  prospect  we  had  of  probably  not 
being  able  to  accomplish  the  whole  of  our  design.  The  rest  of 
*  Tbc  whole  of  this  informjition  is  collected  in  the  Appendix. 
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tile  day  I  enjoyed  in  comfort,  stretched  quietly  in  the  shade  of 
a  tree;  but  my  tranquillity  was  a  little  disturbed  by  disputes 
that  arose  among  ray  mem 

Saturday.,  October  4M.  Very  early  in  the  morning,  when  all 
was  qniet,  I  was  aroused  from  my  sleep  by  the  mournful  song 
of  an  Arab,  who,  between  the  different  stanzas  of  his  dirge, 
seemed  to  give  vent  to  his  tears.  The  impression  made  by  this 
aong,  which  was  full  of  deep  feeling,  among  such  a  horde  of  law- 
less people,  where  generally  only  the  meanest  side  of  man  was 
exliibited,  was  charming ;  but,  as  the  singer  was  at  some  dis- 
tance from  my  tent,  I  could  not  distinctly  make  out  what  was 
the  cause  of  liis  grief,  neither  was  I  able  to  learn  it  afterward : 
the  thoughts  of  the  Arabs  were  taken  up  by  another  affair. 
The  most  handsome  among  the  female  slaves  who  composed 
pai^  of  the  spoil  that  was  to  be  taken  to  the  vizier  by  his  officer 
Haj  'Abbas  had  made  her  escape  during  the  night ;  they  were 
eagerly  searching  from  dawn  of  day,  but  could  not  find  her. 
At  length  they  discovered  her  necklace  and  clothes,  and  the  re- 
mains of  her  bones— evident  proofs  that  she  had  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  wild  beasts.  She  belonged  to  the  Yedina  or  Biidduma, 
and  was  represented  as  having  been  possessed  of  considerable 
charms ;  and  it  w^as  supposed  that  her  loss  would  affect  the 
vizier  greatly,  who,  as  I  have  before  observed,  was  rather  fond 
of  an  ethnological  variety  of  female  beauty.  There  was  a  great 
ileal  of  unpleasant  conversation  about  this  affair,  the  girl  not 
yet  having  been  delivered  up  to  Haj  'Abbas  when  she  made  her 
scape. 

But  there  were  many  other  causes  of  discord  among  this  lit- 
tle horde,  and  when  the  vizier's  officer  set  out,  a  great  many 
more  of  the  Arabs  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  go  to  Kuka- 
wa  than  had  been  agreed  upon.  The  most  serious  loss  to  us 
was  certainly  tlie  departure  of  Sheikh  'Omar,  Ghat's  uncle,  who, 
on  account  of  his  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  English, 
which  much  exceeded  that  of  hia  youthful  nephew,  might  have 
been  of  considerable  service  to  us.  At  any  rate,  he  ought  to 
have  informed  us  of  his  intention  to  leave,  as,  by  his  accepting 
our  present,  it  was  understood  that  he  undertook  the  obligation 
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of  assisting  us  in  carrying  out  our  project ;  and  having  nothing 
to  spare,  we  felt  rather  disappointed.  But,  although  our  pros* 
pects  were  not  too  flattering,  at  least  we  had  hopes  of  moving  a 
little  onward,  as  our  departure  from  this  place  was  fixed  for  the 
ibilowing  day, 

Sunday^  October  6ih,  When  the  camels,  guarded  by  the  men 
on  foot,  had  left  in  the  morning,  we  went  first,  with  the  other 
horsemen,  to  the  well,  in  order  to  water  our  horses.  We  had 
not  visited  it  before,  as  it  was  at  some  distance  from  our  tents. 
The  vale  was  of  that  general  wild  and  luxuriant  character  wliich 
distinguishes  the  valleys  of  Kanem  ;  but  it  was  even  more  wild 
i\nd  picturesque  than  usual,  and  a  chill  draught  of  air  met  us 
proceeding  from  the  riclily-wooded  dale,  where  the  sun's  rays 
never  penetrated.  There  were  several  wells,  which  exhibited  a 
busy  and  interesting  scene,  the  horsemen,  in  their  picturesque 
attire  (a  mixed  dress  of  their  native  abode  and  their  present 
adopted  home),  thronging  around  tliese  sources  and  centres  of 
life,  in  order  to  water  their  poor-looking  but  persevering  nags. 
When  we  returned  to  the  place  of  our  former  encampment  all 
was  desolate,  and  loneliness  and  silence  had  succeeded  to  the 
animated  dwelling-place  of  a  quarrelsome  multitude  of  people. 
We  hurried  on  over  undulating  sandy  ground,  richly  overgrown 
with  trees,  and  soon  overtook  our  camels.  The  place  of  our 
destination  was  not  far  off,  and  at  noon  we  were  already  en- 
camped on  a  fine  sandy  level,  rising  over  another  luxuriant  hol- 
low or  vale  especially  rich  in  kurna-trces,  whence  the  well  '*Bir 
el  Kurna''  has  received  its  name.  It  was  a  spacious  encamp- 
ment, with  Arabs  and  Tebu  intermixed,  and  could  not  but  be 
very  salubrious,  although  we  found  afterward,  just  in  this  ele- 
vated position,  the  difference  between  the  cold  of  the  night  and 
the  heat  of  the  day  extraordinary.  Our  appetite  being  rather 
keen,  we  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  some  turtle-soup ;  for  turtles 
are  by  no  means  a  rarity  in  these  districts,  although  in  general 
they  seem  to  be  of  a  rather  small  size.  I  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  or  heard  in  this  quarter  of  such  large  specimens  as 
seem  to  be  common  in  the  country  round  Air. 

Monday^  October  6(L  The  day  of  the  'Aid  el  kebfr.     I  went 
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in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  tli©  sun  began  f  o  shine  forthj  to  a 
place  in  a  cool  shade  a  little  south  from  onr  encampment,  with- 
out knowing  that  this  was  the  very  spot  which  the  iVrahs  had 
chosen  for  tlicir  holiday  prayers.  In  general  only  a  few  of  them 
were  praying ;  bnt  to-day  the  leading  persons  among  them,  who 
carae  here  with  Sheikh  Ghet,  offered  up  their  prayer  with  so- 
lenniity  and  apparent  Icrvor. 

This  proved  an  unlucky  day  to  us,  and  very  unfavorable  to 
our  design  to  penetrate  into  those  dangerous  districts  on  the  east 
side  of  tlie  lake;  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tribe  (one  hund- 
red and  fifty  men,  with  about  seventy  horses)  left  that  day  for 
Kiikawa,  to  our  great  surprise  and  mortification,  and,  as  it  would 
seem,  also  to  the  mortification  of  the  young  chief,  a  circumstance 
of  which  we  became  fully  aware  when  we  paid  him  a  visit  about 
noon.  Of  course,  with  our  very  smull  means,  and  the  poor  and 
insignificant  character  of  our  mission,  wc  could  not  expect  that 
this  unsettled  horde  should  have  a  scrupulous  regard  to  our 
wislies  and  designs  in  arranging  their  affairs.  It  was  quite  evi- 
dent that  their  proceeding  was  the  mere  effect  of  a  stubborn 
sense  of  independence  and  jealousy^  and  it  seemed  to  be  done 
in  open  opposition  to  the  wish  of  their  young  chief.  About  one 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  they  left;  and  we  forwarded  a  short 
note  with  them,  expressive  of  our  dissatisfaction  at  this  state  of 
things,  which  filled  us  with  the  saddest  forebodings  as  to  tlie 
success  of  our  mission. 

But,  while  thus  disappointed  in  more  important  matters,  we 
felt  tolerably  well  off"  in  material  comforts  ;  for  in  the  morning  a 
party  of  Fugabu  arrived  with  a  number  of  sheep  for  sale,  selling 
two  for  a  dollar,  and  thus  enabled  us  to  gratify  the  religious 
longing  of  our  servants  for  an  extra  dish  on  this  then:  holiday* 
In  the  course  of  the  evening,  a  numerous  caravan  of  oxen  laden 
with  grain,  or  rather  Negro  miUet,  arrived  from  Bomu,  whidi 
made  provisions  a  little  cheaper.  The  grain  grown  in  the  coun- 
try, in  its  present  wild  and  desolate  state,  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
population,  though  so  greatly  reduced ;  and  the  last  season  had 
been  rather  an  unfavorable  one-  In  consequence  of  the  arrival 
of  this  caravan,  we  not  only  had  the  opportunity  of  buying  com 
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ftt  a  cheaper  rate,  but  we  also  got  some  from  the  chief  as  a 
present. 

Every  thing  in  Kanem  is  hought  with  the  common  white 
Bomu  sliirts,  which  form  the  general  dress  of  the  people,  black 
tohes  being  worn  only  by  richer  persons.  Even  the  general 
dress  of  iirabs  settled  here  in  Kanem  consists  of  these  white 
tobes  and  a  haik  made  of  the  same  stuff,  only  the  wealthier  in- 
dividuals being  able  to  buy  a  woolen  plaid.  The  dresa  of  the 
females,  too,  is  made  of  these  very  tobes,  whicii  are  cut  into  the 
regular  oblong  pieces  of  which  they  consist,  and  sewn  together 
lengthwise. 

Tuesday^  October  1th.  Being  obliged  to  remain  here  without 
the  certain  prospect  of  doing  any  thing  worth  wliile,  we  at  least 
thought  we  had  some  right  to  the  hospitality  of  our  hosts,  and 
we  expressed  our  desire  to  obtain  a  little  more  milk,  as  we  our- 
selves possessed  neither  cows  nor  she-camels.  Our  request  was 
complied  with.  Thus  wc  accustomed  ourselves  entirely  to  cam- 
el's milk,  and  found  it  by  degrees  more  palatable  and  wholesome 
than  the  milk  of  cows.  I  attribute  the  recovery  of  my  strength 
principally  to  this  sort  of  diet.  There  was  always  some  milk 
brought  into  the  encampment  by  the  daughters  of  the  Beni  Has- 
san ;  but  this  was  generally  milk  in  an  unpleasant  intenncdiate 
state  between  sweet  and  sour,  and  the  vessels  (the  korio,  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree)  in  which  it  was  carried  had  usu- 
ally a  bad  smell,  which  they  communicated  to  the  milk. 

As  the  renegade  Jew  'Ahd-Allah  (El  Musulmani)  was  the  me- 
dium through  which  all  our  business  with  the  chief  was  trans- 
acted, I  made  him  to-day  a  present  of  a  red  sash,  and  continued 
to  keep  liim  in  good  humor  by  occasional  small  presents.  This 
man  was  a  curious  apecimen  of  a  Jewish  adventurer.  He  was 
by  birth  a  Tripohtan,  but  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  native 
home  on  account  of  a  murder  wliich  he  had  committed.  He  then 
betook  himself  to  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  exclianging  his 
Jewish  creed  for  that  of  Mohammed,  and  obtained  protection. 
When  he  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  property  as  a  silversmith, 
his  new  companions  stripped  Iiim  of  his  treasures ;  he  then  for 
a  time  separated  from  them,  and,  in  company  with  two  other 
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i*eiiegade  Jews,  Muaa  and  Ibraliim,  made  a  journey  to  Negro- 
land — a  niemorablc  event,  as  they  were  the  first  of  their  nation 
who  trod  this  road.  On  his  receiving  news  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  Welad  Shman  in  Kanem,he  once  more  joined  them,  and  be* 
came  a  freebooter.  He  was  a  very  good  horaeman ;  but  that 
was  all,  his  horsemanship  but  badly  supplying  his  want  of  cour- 
age. However,  he  was  useful  to  us  in  many  res{)ects,  although 
we  had  to  take  care  that  the  people  did  not  confound  ua  with 
these  Jewish  adventurers. 

I  began  this  day  my  little  vocabulary  of  the  T6bu  language, 
or,  rather,  the  "  modi  Teda,"  and  provisionally  that  dialect  of 
this  language  which  is  spoken  by  the  inhabitants  of  Biirgu,  and 
which  varies  considerably  from  the  language  as  it  is  spoken  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Bilma  and  in  the  south  of  Fezz&n.  Already 
at  that  early  period  I  became  aware  that  this  language  is  near- 
ly related  to  the  Kanuri,  while  it  has  scarcely  any  link  what- 
ever wliich  externally  connects  it  with  the  Berber  language. 

Wednesda^^  October  8£L  The  only  thing  which  happened 
this  day  worth  mentioning  was  the  arrival  of  Halluf,  a  warlike 
Tebu  chieftain,  with  seventeen  horsemen  of  the  Fugabu  Tebu, 
who  rode  up  in  a  very  spirited  manner  to  the  tent  of  Sheikh 
Ghet,  Halluf,  a  man  of  great  bodily  size  and  strength,  and  re- 
nowned in  these  quarters  on  account  of  his  valor,  had  formerly 
been  the  enemy  of  B6mu,  but  had  now  been  won  over  to  its  in- 
terest. However,  he  was  still  too  much  afraid  of  the  B6mu 
people  to  join  the  Welad  Sliman  as  long  as  Haj  *Abbas,  the 
vizier's  messenger,  was  present,  but  he  came  as  soon  as  he 
heard  that  he  was  gone.  He  was  not  a  very  scnipulous  man, 
as  I  soon  convinced  myself,  as  he,  with  the  Fugabu,  called  upon 
us,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  introduced  himself,  began  begging 
for  poison-  We  of  course  cut  his  demand  short.  He  then  sat 
quietly  down  with  Iiis  companions,  and  took  great  delight  in 
the  performances  of  my  musical  box,  which  I  really  found,  to- 
gether with  the  watch,  the  moat  useful  instrument  for  demon- 
strating to  the  people  the  great  superiority  of  EurofKjan  genius 
and  handicraft.  These  people  were  not  without  sympathy  for 
those  lively  airs  which  the  little  instrument  was  capable  of  per- 
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forming,  and  would  sit  down  quietly  for  a  great  length  of  lime, 
enjoying  this  mysterious  music  The  rumor  soon  spread,  and 
Sheikh  Qh6t  likewise  desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
mysterious  little  box.  But  the  day  did  not  end  so  harmlessly, 
for  bad  tidings  arrived.  Haj  'Abbas,  on  his  way  to  Boniu,  had 
seen  a  troop  of  Kindin  near  Ngegimi,  and  warned  the  Arabs  to 
beware  of  a  sudden  attack.  Thus  uneasiness  and  anxiet}' 
spread  through  the  encampment,  and  scouts  were  sent  out  to 
scour  the  country  in  every  direction. 

Friday^  October  lOM.  News  having  been  brought  in  the 
morning  that  tliree  Tawarek  on  Iiorseback,  and  five  on  camels, 
had  been  seen  at  a  neighboring  well,  an  alarm  was  raised  im- 
mediately. All  tlie  Arabs  mounted,  and  we  followed  their  ex- 
ample, though  I  felt  extremely  weak  ;  while  my  horse,  having 
had  rest  and  good  food  for  several  days,  and  seeing  so  many 
companions  galloping  and  capering  about,  was  almost  unman- 
ageable. 

The  whole  encampment  presented  a  very  wai'like  appearance, 
but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  false  alarm.  We  therefore  returned 
into  the  encampment,  and  began  to  arrange  our  luggage,  as  wc 
were  to  leave  here  tlie  heaviest  part  of  our  things,  and  take 
only  as  little  as  possible  with  us  in  our  progress  further  east- 
ward ;  for  the  Arabs  had  conceived  the  hope  of  plunder,  the 
news  having  been  brought  that  the  Khalifa  of  Waday  had  left 
his  residence  SFawo^  and  tliat  nobody  was  there  to  defend  that 
quarter  against  their  inroads.  At  the  same  time,  our  friends 
cast  a  longing  look  toward  Bateli,  the  celebrated  pasture-grounds 
in  the  northern  course  of  the  Bahar  el  Ghazal,  two  days'  march 
beyond  Ege,  where  numbers  of  camels  were  reported  to  be  col- 
lected at  tlie  time.  Of  course,  they  did  not  want  it  to  become 
known  where  they  intended  to  direct  their  foray,  and  therefon; 
spoke  now  of  this,  then  of  that  quarter,  as  likely  to  be  the  ob- 
ject of  their  expedition. 
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Saimrd^  Oeigter  lltJL  Whk  ^  rsI  of  cwr  pe«pks,  aad  ^ 
with  ibe  iwiaiiiing  tvo  chkIv  cuijv^  the  OBalkr  pBft  of  o< 
Inggiige,  ve  MTooipainri  Ae  iiBiiwiin^  day  the  laqm  aiztive  put 
of  the  hofde.  vUk  tfe  oUer  am  vcn  lA  Wiiiid  for  the  de- 

The  omiby  thm^  lAieh  ott  vmj  lei  vas  entiidj  of  the 
ace  AwMCter  «a  thai  whidi  I  haite  aheailj  described,  afisnfy 
levd,adanedwilh  teeesof  ]iiodecBle8iae,aiaost  all  of  the  ge» 

una  JfiaMaa,  and  in  &TQn.lile  acaaoaa  wdl  adapted  ibr  the  col- 
UYation  of  Indian  earn — nov  and  then  IwAien  hj  deep  boDoiiB 
of  laigcrorsBalkTextent^geiienllT-mthaatt&cieDt  snppljof 
water  to  ptodvoe  fine  plantations  or  eon-ficUs,  and  u^eigmna 
with  more  luxtniant  vegetatioii.  We  crossed  a  fine  vale  of  iinB 
deseripticKi  about  ei^it  niile5  from  our  staitTnypotnt^and  choae 
our  camping^gfoand  <m  the  higb^  leTel  conoM&dbig  the  **Bir 
el  Ftaim*'*  The  hollow,  howev^er.  which  rontaini^  this  well  ia 
rather  of  a  peculiar  kind ;  far,  unfikie  the  other  baeiBSt  whudi 
afford  sufficient  space  ibr  coltiTatioii»  it  is  eztRm^  oanoWt 
while  the  encompassing  slopes*  at  least  that  on  the  north  sideii 
rise  to  a  greater  altitude  than  the  general  IcTel  of  the  country, 
[  made  a  sketch  of  it. 

On  this  commanding  point  there  was  a  riDage  of  the  Fugabfi 
Kobber ;  and  Orerw^  and  I,  before  we  went  to  our  cncamp- 
nveut,  which  was  chosen  on  the  southern  slope,  paid  these  peo- 
ple a  visit,  dismounting  under  a  tree  at  some  distance  from  their 
li^^lit  Imts,  and  were  well  receirei  They  brought  us  immedi- 
i^tol y  a  tlish  mado  of  the  meal  of  Indian  com  and  sour  milk, 
iiiul  tint  down  chiH^rfully,  questioning  ua  aa  to  the  diflference  be- 
«i  thi^ir  country  and  ours,  and  asking,  with  r^ard  to  the 
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politics  of  England,  whether  we  were  the  friends  or  enemies  of 
Dar-Fur  and  Waday  (which  countries,  together  with  Bornu, 
comprised  their  political  horizon),  and  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment at  our  instruments.  They  brought  us  a  lion's  skin,  and 
soon  after  another  very  palatable  dish  of  dcshishe  made  of  wheat, 
with  very  good  butter,  which  had  nothing  of  that  nasty  taste  pe- 
culiar to  the  butter  of  Bornu  and  the  surrounding  countries  :  the 
dish  was  seasoned  with  dates. 

It  would  have  been  far  more  instructive  and  agreeable  to  ns 
to  be  in  the  constant  company  and  under  the  protection  of  tliese 
people,  the  natives  of  the  country,  who  would  have  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  its  characteristic  features  so  much  better  than  that 
band  of  lawless  robbers  who  took  no  real  interest  in  it  except 
as  regarded  the  booty  which  it  afforded  them.  But  they  had 
neither  power  nor  authority ;  and  wc  were  satisfied  that  wliere 
the  ilrabs  were  not  able  to  conduct  us,  these  people  never  could. 
Notwithstanding  their  alliance  with  the  ;lrabs,  tliey  are  treated 
with  contempt  by  the  latter,  and  the  Arabs  never  omit  to  add  a 
sneer  when  they  speak  of  the  "damned"  (''am  bu'*)  Kerada; 
for  so  they  call  the  Fugabu,  Of  course,  the  intercourse  of  these 
two  different  people  can  neither  be  sincere  nor  intimate,  and  the 
natives  were  only  waiting  for  their  day  of  revenge. 

A  storm  gatliering  and  threatening  to  burst  upon  us,  we 
liastened  away  from  this  spot ;  but  there  was  only  a  little  rain. 
In  the  evening  there  arrived  two  Shiiwa  from  the  villages  of  the 
Woghda,  and  were  thrown  into  irons,  in  order  not  to  betray  the 
approach  of  the  Arabs, 

Sunday^  October  12^/*.  We  went  on  a  short  distance  to  an- 
other  well  situated  in  a  considerable  hollow  or  basin,  which 
might  afford,  and  has  once  afforded  a  splendid  place  for  cultiva- 
tion, but  which  at  present  was  entirely  blocked  up  and  made 
really  impassable  by  rank  and  wild  vegetation.  With  great 
trouble,  we  penetrated  with  the  first  horsemen  to  the  well.  No- 
body had  made  use  of  it  for  a  long  period.  The  Arabs  had  not 
encamped  at  this  place  for  at  least  seven  years ;  hence  there  was 
a  rich  abundance  of  excellent  food  for  the  camels ;  but  the  dan- 
ger from  beasts  of  prey  was  also  very  great.     The  ground  was 
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TRArmM  IS  Anac^ 
IttU  of  deplmt**  dog,  md  wild  jigatmB  were  Iioreoi^  abmrt  in 

Tbe  pbee  for  <»tr  eDcampmeet  was  diQMB  od  llie  levd  oom- 
mitM^***g:  tlie  rich  buin  on  die  eftitem  side»  and  deeeeodisig  i&U) 
It  bj  m  steep  ski{ie  of  £rom  300  to  400  feet.  Here  I  laid  mj* 
self  down  in  tbe  cool  shade  of  a  Itumriant  Benakli  not  far  from 
the  slopet  and  stmrejed  the  tcaina  of  tbe  Fngibiu  who^  in  the 
coarse  of  the  day,  arrived  with  their  little  movable  bouseholdf 
having  left  their  ibrmer  leaideoee  near  Bir  d  Ftaim.  In  the 
emoung  we  i^aid  a  visit  to  the  sheikh,  and,  as  osnal^  were 
obliged  to  give  him  and  his  companionB  some  accoont  of  Eint^* 
pean  mattem,  though  it  would  have  been  far  more  Interesting 
Hot  UB  to  listen  to  their  own  atorieSi  so  fbU  of  incidents  of  a 
wild,  restless  life* 

Mofiday^  Of'iiyber  XZth*  The  weather  was  cool,  and  a  stnn^ 
north  wind  made  it  rather  chilly.  Having  been  told  that  we 
were  not  to  leave  the  next  day^  I  purchased  a  ram  with  a  white 
tolie  wbicli  I  had  bought  for  about  forty  rod  in  Kukawa^  re- 
ceiving, Ijesides  the  ram,  one  s'aa  or  zekka  of  Guinea-corn  lo 
complete  the  bargain,  I  afterward  got  a  tine  fat  goat,  which  we 
slaogbtcrcd  to-day,  and  found  its  meat  pretty  good.  Halluf 
came  while  I  was  lying  in  tbe  eliade  of  my  serrakh  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  which  I  had  nicely  cleaned, and  sat  down  to  a  chat: 
he  assured  me  that  he  was  able  to  bring  us  to  Karka  or  Kargha^ 
tJie  swampy  country  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the  lake,  which 
fornirt  an  arcliipehigo  of  small  islands,  and  would  oflcr  his  serv- 
ices for  that  purjiosc,  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  Slieikh  Gh^it'a 
jealousy.  He  then  went  w^itli  me  over  my  little  Tebu  vocab* 
ulary,  and  corrected  some  slight  mistakes-  He  was  quite  a  so- 
ciable man,  but  Overweg,  as  well  as  I,  doubted  much  Tvhcther  he 
could  b<i  trusted* 

Having  consulted  what  course  to  take,  we  went  to  tbe  sheikh 
and  asked  him  whether  he  really  thought  Halluf  w^ould  be  able 
to  take  us  with  any  degree  of  safety  to  Karka.  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  Halluf  was  unable  to  aecomplish  what 
he  had  boaskMl  of,  and  begged  us  to  have  patience  till  news 
should  arrive  from  Bornu,  where  he  had  sent  to  ask  for  advice 


with  regard  to  our  design  of  visiting  the  eastern  side  of  the  lakci 
and  respecting  his  own  proceedings.  We  rather  imagined  tlxat 
the  vizier  had  given  him  orders,  at  the  same  time  that  he  sent  ua 
out  to  Kanem,  to  assist  us  in  carrying  out  our  project  in  every 
respect,  and  we  could  scarcely  hope  for  any  favorable  result  by 
their  asking  advice  at  such  a  distance.  We  therefore  com- 
plained to  'Abd-Allah  of  the  sheikh's  lukewarmness ;  and,  pre- 
suming that  he  was  not  content  to  leave  us  under  the  protection 
of  Halhi'f  because  ho  expected  tlie  latter  would  get  some  liand* 
some  present  from  us,  we  told  him  that  even  if  we  were  to  go 
with  Halluf  we  should  regard  ourselves  as  still  under  tlie  pro- 
tection of  the  sheikh,  to  whom  wc  were  entirely  indebted  for 
Halluf's  acquaintance,  and  would  make  him  a  valuable  present 
if  we  should  not  fail  in  our  enterprise.  This  seemed  to  take 
effect ;  and  we  received  the  satisfactory  message  in  the  evening 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  go  with  Halluf^  but  that  we  must 
make  a  handsome  present  to  the  sheikh,  besides  the  large  tent 
which  I  had  prepared  for  myself  in  Tripoli.  Being  wiMing  to 
make  any  sacritice  in  order  to  carry  out  the  express  wish  of  the 
government  who  had  sent  us,  and  elated  by  the  prospect  that 
something  might  be  done,  we  paid  another  visit  to  Sheikh  Gh^t 
in  the  evening,  but  could  not  arrive  at  any  definite  arrangement 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  a  certain  Keghamma,  who 
alone  had  the  power  to  take  us  to  Karka,  wliile  Halliif,  at  best, 
was  said  to  be  able  to  conduct  us  to  ll'awo ;  but  at  this  time 
we  could  not  make  out  distinctly  who  this  Keghamma  was,  ex- 
cept that  we  learned  that  he  resided  in  a  place  called  Karafu,  in 
the  direction  of  JFawo. 

Tuesday^  October  \4th.  The  strong  wind  making  it  rather 
uncomfortable  outside,  I  remained  in  my  tent  studying  the  Tebu 
language,  and  conversing  with  the  faki  *Othman,  a  man  who,  by 
his  mild  conduct,  formed  a  curious  contrast  to  the  lawless  and 
quarrelsome  character  of  this  band  of  robbers,  besides  being 
possessed  of  less  prejudice  and  superstition-  In  the  afternoon 
several  Fugabu  paid  us  a  visit ;  they  all  behaved  well,  and  were 
not  troublesome.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  we  should  leave 
the  second  day  following,  with  Halluf,  for  the  Bahar  el  Ghaz41 
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M^KMi;  ad  jAiMi|^wie  were  0007 «l  noil 
Om  irfUr  to  s  wm  deioite  coariwiinn,  we  jel 
bope  tbt  w«  fbowU  be  aUe  10  iilsiB  ov  ol^e^ 

to  the  frremag  we  feccived  iufbrmatioti  tbjit  H^of  bad  raeeU 
fnm  im  cagngBnenty  aid  tbat  tbutiwe  no  fkrtfaa  idea  of  ovr 
gobg  widk  bin  could  be  entertraed* 

What  the  fesacm  waa  for  tfaia  anddca  ciiaoge  of  proeeefi^  I 
caa  Dol  aa jy  bat  all  <mr  aij^nuieittay  of  oooxse  were  fintlfcj,  aa  we 
ware  tmaUe  to  giwe  them  auffident  wei^  hf  good  picacnia. 
Tbal  the  tidings  of  the  cairyuig  off  of  three  herds  of  cattle  from 
a  Tillage  at  a  few  miles^  distance  from  Y6  by  the  Tawarek, 
which  arrired  this  eTeningt  could  hare  bad  any  infloence  npoa 
thia  coitr«e  of  policy,  waa  rather  improbable. 

Wednesday^  October  15M.  I  waa  so  happy  as  to  collect  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  cotmtiy  of  Shitati,  which  we 
had  now  entered,  once  densely  inhabited  in  large  and  populous 
cttieay  and  passed  the  day  quietly  and  usefuUy.  We  heard,  to 
our  great  joy,  that  we  were  to  go  on  the  next  day  with  the  whole 
expedition. 

T/tursday^  October  l&L  We  had  scarcely  left  the  place  of 
OUT  encampment  when  we  fell  in  with  an  elephant's  track,  ap- 
parently leading  to  the  well,  and  followed  it  for  a  long  distance. 
It  was  well  trodden,  and  was  an  undoubted  proof  that  these 
huge  animals  afjouoded  in  this  deserted  re^on,  where  man  had 
left  ncarcely  any  trace  of  his  presence.  Having  proceeded  at  a 
nwift  rate,  wo  crossed,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles,  a  verj^ 
fine  hollow  or  vale,  stretching  south  and  north,  and  capable  of 
producing  every  thmg,  and  even  at  that  time  exhibiting  a  few 
vestiges  of  human  activity  and  industry  in  a  small  field  of  wheat, 
irrigated  from  those  wells  called  "khattatir"  by  the  Arabs, 
which  name  is  given  by  them  also  to  the  spot  irrigated  in  this 
way.      Its  native  name,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is  *^  Yakallogo.'' 

We  then  came  to  another  hollow,  formed  like  an  ancient  cir- 
OUM,  and  having  its  soil  richly  impregnated  with  natron ;  it  is 
oallcd  B6rcnd^^  After  a  short  halt  here  we  continued  our 
march,  tuid  Overweg  and  I,  wliile  our  men  and  camels  followed 
tlic  direct  road,  turned  oif  toward  the  south,  and  visited  another 
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hollow,  called  **  Boro,"  in  whose  deep  bottom  a  lake  is  formed, 
which,  according  to  the  season  and  to  the  quantity  of  water  it 
contains^  like  several  other  water-basins  round  the  lake,  may  be 
termed  a  fresh  or  brackish-water  lake. 

During  the  last  rainy  season  but  very  little  rain  had  fallen  in 
ECanem,  and  consequently  this  lake  was  of  rather  small  extent, 
being  about  one  mile  and  a  haF  round,  and  limited  to  the  more 
deeply  depressed  southern  corner  of  the  basin,  while  its  north- 
em  comer,  which  is  rarely  inundated,  was  thickly  wooded. 
There  was  formerly  much  cultivation  here,  and  a  small  village 
stood  on  the  border  of  the  lake.  Now  all  is  desolate,  and  our 
E[anemma  guide,  Musa  Bede,  unwilling  to  make  a  longer  stay 
in  such  a  spot,  hurried  on,  ascending  the  steep  eastern  slope, 
which  is  at  least  three  hundred  feet  high.  Here  we  obtained  a 
view  over  a  great  extent  of  country ;  tut  it  was  all  one  desolate 
wilderness,  and  nothing  particular  to  be  seen  excepting  a  party 
of  live  men  watching  our  movements  and  keeping  parallel  with 
us.  We  therefore  returned  to  our  troop  and  informed  them  of 
the  circumstance,  and  a  body  of  horsemen  was  sent  in  pursuit. 

We  then,  about  half  an  hour  before  noon,  crossed  another 
hollow  or  vale  J  called  Ta  wader,  with  the  dry  basin  of  a  lake  in 
its  southernmost  part,  on  whose  border  were  several  wells ;  the 
ground  was  thickly  overgrown  with  underwood*  Continuing 
our  march,  we  reached,  after  noon,  a  more  extensive  and  ex- 
tremely beautiful  vale,  richly  clothed  with  vegetation,  but  not 
in  so  wild  a  state,  and  not  of  the  same  impenetrable  character 
as  many  of  tliose  which  we  had  seen ;  the  reason  seemed  to  be 
that  it  was  leas  deep,  being  only  about  150  feet  under  i '  e  higher 
leveL 

Here  the  troop  halted  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  groups 
being  scattered  over  the  whole  extent  of  th^.  hollow ;  but  it  was 
not  a  fit  spot  for  a  night's  encampment,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  wOd  beasts,  as  of  the  danger  of  a  sudden  attack  from  hos- 
tOe  men.  Sweet  as  repose  was  here  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  lux- 
uriant serrakh  or  a  kurna,  the  ground  was  full  of  scorpions,  and 
my  body-guard,  Bu-Zed,  was  severely  stung  by  one.  Accord* 
ingly,  when  the  dhohor  had  passed  by,  the  ordei  was  given  for 
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decainphigt  and  we  kept  along  the  vale  and  ascended  the  east- 
ern alope^  when,  on  an  entirely  open  ground  almost  bare  of  tieea, 
we  chose  a  place  for  our  n%ht's  encampraent.  The  Arabs  here 
broaght  ns  a  young  ostrich  which  they  had  caught  in  the  val- 
ley; and  we  had  a  long,  unpro&table  conversation  with  them 
in  endeavoring  to  obtain  their  good-will. 

Friday y  October  lit  A,  We  started  very  early  for  a  long  day*s 
fatiguing  ride ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  the  care  I  took  of  my- 
self, I  could  not  recover  from  my  sickly  state,  and  was  extreme- 
ly sensitive  of  fatigue.  The  country  in  the  beginning  of  our 
inarch  was  less  adorned  with  trees  than  usual,  but  it  became 
more  densely  wooded  after  we  had  passed  the  vale  called  Asfu- 
ra.  This  hollow,  of  small  extent,  and  inclosed  all  around  by 
steep  slopes,  is  provided  with  a  great  number  of  weUs  of  excel- 
lent water  ;  but  its  bottom,  being  in  most  parts  stony, is  almost 
bare  of  vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  dum- 
bush.  While  the  men  made  a  short  halt  for  taking  in  a  supply 
of  water,  I  went  a  little  in  advance  with  Abd-Allah ;  but  I  soon 
found  that  he  did  not  know  the  road  at  all,  keeping  far  too  much 
to  the  south,  and  I  thought  it  wiser  to  return  to  our  people,  and 
march  along  with  them. 

The  country  here  offers  a  greater  variety  in  its  configuration ; 
and  instead  of  an  extensive  level,  as  before,  hill  and  dale  suc- 
ceed each  other.  Having  passed  several  smaller  concavities,  we 
reached  a  more  considerable  valley,  called  Jena  li  Slielukko, 
which  contained  com,  or  rather  durra-fields,  but  they  were  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  tlie  elephants.  Grain  had  also  been  culti- 
vated at  the  foot  of  tlie  slope,  but  it  had  failed  entirely,  on  ac- 
count of  the  scarcity  of  rain.  There  were  no  vestiges  of  human 
habitations. 

Our  people  had  begun  to  make  themselves  comfortable  in  this 
fine  valley  for  passing  the  heat  of  the  day,  when  suddenly  or- 
ders were  given  for  continuing  our  march.  The  country  now 
became  more  hilly.  Having  passed  en  f*oute  a  hollow  pro\ddetl 
with  wells,  and  dalled  Agho,  once  one  of  the  most  famous  places 
of  Kancm^  we  made,  after  noon,  a  short  halt  in  the  flat  dell  call- 
ed Nuundul,  in  which  are  several  kliattatir  or  draw-wells,  and 


BtntWe-fieltls,  in  orJer  to  provide  ourselves  %vith  water,  and  also 
to  water  our  horses.  There  was  a  great  bustle  and  coniiision, 
every  body  wanting  to  get  first  to  the  wells,  and  proceed  with 
the  principal  troop,  aa  we  were  now  approaching  a  hostile  terri- 
tory. My  she-camel,  which  was  a  very  fine  little  annual,  but 
rather  too  heavily  laden  for  soch  an  expedition,  was  among  the 
last  that  arrived,  and,  starting  after  the  others,  was  soon  left  be- 
hind the  whole  troop,  and  I  endeavored  in  vain  to  bring  her  up. 

The  country  here  was  more  level  than  it  liad  been  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  our  route,  and  we  left  on  our  right  only  one  vale, 
which  is  called  llainasa.  Fortunately  for  me,  the  whole  ho^t 
made  a  longer  halt  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  one  long 
line,  in  order  to  exhort  the  little  band  to  valor,  and  to  give  them 
some  instructions  in  case  of  a  conflict  with  the  enemy.  No 
quarter  was  to  be  given,  and  any  one  of  them  who  should  lose 
his  horse  or  camel  was  to  be  indemnified  for  tlie  loss.  But  a 
great  deal  was  proclaimed  besides,  wliich,  as  I  was  at  the  very 
end  of  the  line,  I  could  not  make  out.  Two  horsemen  were 
galloping  along  the  line  and  brandishing  white  banners,  such  as 
I  had  not  observed  before.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  parade  in 
the  whole  scene,  and  at  the  end  of  it  several  small  troops  of 
horsemen  gaUoped  out  in  advance  of  the  line  as  **  iman,"  that 
is  to  say,  as  bound  hy  an  oath  either  to  be  victorious  or  to  die. 

At  length  we  pursued  our  course^  the  line  breaking  up  into 
small  irregidar  detachments,  as  chance  or  attachment  gi-ouped 
the  people  together;  but  we  soon  came  to  another  halt, and  much 
conversation  ensued,  in  consequence  of  which  three  of  the  Fu- 
gabii  horsemen  were  dispatched  to  the  south  to  bring  up  an 
experienced  guide.  Having  at  length  resumed  our  march, 
through  a  fine,  undulating,  and  well-wooded  country,  we  chose, 
about  sunset,  an  open  place  for  our  encampment,  where  we  were 
told  we  should  rest  till  the  moon  had  risen.  Strict  orders  were 
given  not  to  light  a  fire,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  not  he- 
come  aware  of  our  approach.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  dark, 
very  large  fires  were  seen  to  the  southeast,  forming  one  magnifi- 
cent line  of*flame ;  and  as  it  was  clear  that  those  were  not  com- 
mon fires  for  domestic  use,  but  appeared  rather  to  be  beacons,  it 
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was  conjectured  that  the  enemy  had  tidings  ot  our  commg»  and 
were  calling  together  their  people.  An  order  was  therefore  im- 
mediately given  to  proceed ;  but  scarcely  were  the  loads  put 
upon  the  camels,  and  every  thing  ready  for  the  march,  when  a 
counter  order  was  received  that  we  were  to  remain.  We  then 
began  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  when  a  third  order  was 
given  to  load  immediately  and  to  pursue  the  march* 

This  ordering  and  countermanding  seemed  to  arise  rather 
from  the  bad  organization  of  a  band  subject  to  no  strict  author- 
ity, but  wliere  every  man  of  any  experience  and  a  little  valor 
had  something  to  say,  than  with  the  intention  of  misleading  a 
lurking  spy ;  but,  whatever  the  cause,  it  was  rather  trying,  and 
my  two  men,  Bu-Zed  and  A'^hmed,  neither  of  whom  was  very 
energetic,  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  load  a  second  time, 
while  all  the  people  were  getting  ready  with  great  expedition, 
and  marched  off  as  soon  as  they  were  ready.  We  therefore  re- 
mained behind  from  the  beginmng.  Unfortunately,  the  load 
was  so  badly  adjusted  that  several  things  soon  fell  down,  and 
had  to  be  replaced ;  and  this  happening  more  than  once,  the 
distance  between  us  and  the  host  became  so  great,  that  at  last 
not  even  the  slightest  noise  could  be  heard  of  the  troop  before 
us  to  direct  our  course;  but  having  once  noticed  the  direction 
by  the  stars,  I  was  able  to  guide  my  servants.  To  make  mat- 
ters worse,  the  ground  was  covered  with  high  grass,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  proceed  at  a  rapid  rate.  Trees  were  very  scanty 
here. 

At  length  the  i\j-ab3  became  aware  of  my  having  been  left  at 
a  great  distance  behind,  and  about  midnight  made  a  halt,  when 
I  overtook  them.  After  having  lightened  my  camel,  we  pro- 
ceeded with  expedition  through  the  dark  night,  illuminated  only 
by  the  distant  fires,  which  gave  a  painful  idea  of  tiie  resistance 
we  were  to  meet  with,  tiU  after  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  18th,  when  we  reached  a  rising  ground,  and,  dismounting, 
lay  down  near  our  wearied  horses  to  get  an  hour^s  rest. 

We  then  continued  our  march  with  great  alacrity  for  an  hour, 
when  we  came  to  a  halt  on  undulating  sandy  ground  thickly 
covered  with  bushes.     The  horsemen  galloped  on  in  advance. 
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while  Overweg  and  I  remained  with  the  train,  consisting  of  from 
sixty  to  seventy  camels  mounted  by  young  men,  and  boys  not 
more  than  ten  years  old,  who  were  looking  forward  with  such 
avidity  for  prey  that  they  could  scarcely  be  kept  back.  At 
length  wc  began  to  proceed  slowly,  but  soon  came  to  another 
halt,  as  till  now  we  had  not  beard  a  single  shot ;  but  when  the 
day  dawned  the  greedy  multitude  could  not  be  kept  back  any 
longer,  and  on  we  went* 

We  here  obtained  a  faint  view  of  an  irregular  valley-forma- 
tion ahead  of  us,  adorned  with  a  few  palm-trees,  which,  in  the 
dubious  liglit  of  the  dawn,  gave  to  the  country  an  interesting 
and  entirely  new  appearance.  Crossing  this  valley-plain,  we 
gradually  ascended  higher  ground,  and  reached  a  small  deserted 
village,  consisting  of  large,  spacious  huts ;  but,  though  we  turn- 
ed off*  from  it  to  the  north  in  order  to  prevent  our  little  troop 
from  dispersing  to  make  booty,  the  best-mounted  and  most  dar- 
ing of  them  started  off  on  their  light  mehara  to  see  if  somethljig 
might  not  have  been  left  to  suit  them. 

Some  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen  around  the  \illage,  but 
in  general  the  country  continued  to  bear  the  most  evident  traces 
of  desolation.  At  length  its  dreary  aspect  became  relieved,  and 
we  descended  into  a  regularly  formed  valley  called  Gesgi,  about 
500  yards  broad,  and  iiaclosed  between  high  cliffs  of  sandstone. 
This  was  the  first  regular  valley-formation  which  we  saw  on 
our  journey  to  Kanem,  for  as  yet  all  depressions  in  the  ground 
presented  rather  the  character  of  hollows  without  a  regular 
shelving  or  sloping  in  any  direction.  This  valley,  on  the  con- 
trary, extending  from  north  to  south,  was  apparently  the  occa- 
sional channel  of  a  small  torrent,  and,  on  account  of  the  moist- 
ure extending  over  the  whole  of  it,  was  adorned  with  several 
groups  of  palm-trees,  and  in  several  places  with  corn-fields. 

But  while  this  valley  presented  great  attraction  to  the  Euro- 
pean traveler,  it  was  not  less  attractive  to  the  covetous  Arab 
6feebooter ;  and  all  order  ceasing  in  our  little  troop,  the  young, 
inexperienced  lads  who  composed  our  cortege  dispersed  in  all 
directions.  Some  small  flocks  of  sheep  had  been  observed  in 
the  valley,  and  they  were  now  pursued  by  part  of  our  compan- 
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ions,  while  others  ransacked  the  huts  of  a  small  hamlet  situated 
on  the  western  brow  of  the  vale-  It  was  very  fortunate  for  us 
that  no  natives  were  lurking  hereabouts,  as  they  might  have 
done  iratnense  mischief  to  our  troop,  scattered  as  it  was  about 
the  country.  Overweg  and  I  were  almost  left  alone,  w^hen,  aft- 
er having  looked  about  in  vain  for  traces  of  t!ie  Ibotsteps  of  the 
horsemen  who  had  gone  in  advance,  we  ascended  the  eastern 
slope,  which  was  extremely  steep  and  very  difficult  for  the  cam- 
els. Gradually  our  companions,  fearing  to  expose  themselves 
by  staying  behind,  collected  around  us,  and  we  proceeded  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  when  we  soon  came  to  another  and  raore 
favored  valley,  called  Ilenderi  Siggesi,  its  bottom  adorned  with 
a  thicker  grove  of  date-trees  and  with  beautiful  corn-fields — 
that  is  to  say,  fields  of  wheat,  with  their  golden  stalks  wavmg 
in  the  w^nd ;  while  the  high  ground,  being  elevated  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley  about  120  feet,  was  planted  near  the  brow 
with  fields  of  millet,  which  was  just  ripe,  but  not  yet  reaped. 
What  with  the  rich  vegetation,  the  steep  cliffs,  the  yellowish 
crop,  the  burning  hamlet,  and  the  people  endeavoring  to  make 
their  escape,  it  formed  a  very  interesting  scene,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  vieiv. 

Keeping  along  the  western  brow,  which  in  some  places,  where 
the  rock  lay  bare,  was  extremely  steep,  we  observed  that  ser- 
ai natives,  including  even  two  or  three  horsemen,  had  taken 
-'refuge  in  the  thickest  part  of  the  date-grove,  watching  our  mo- 
tions. A  small  hamlet  of  straw  huts  of  a  peculiar  shape,  not 
unlike  those  of  the  Koyam  described  on  n  former  occasion,  and 
lying  at  the  very  brink  of  the  steep  rocky  declivity,  had  been  set 
on  fire.  Our  wild,  lawless  companions  now  began  to  descend 
into  the  valley  at  a  spot  where  the  slope  was  more  gradual, 
raising  a  war-cry  in  order  to  frighten  those  people  wdro  were  hid 
in  the  grove.  Pive  good  horsemen  would  have  sufficed  to  over- 
throw this  whole  troop  of  young  unbearded  lads,  who  were  snap- 
ping their  firelocks  wthout  being  in  general  provided  with  balls. 
It  was  very  lucky,  indeed,  that  Overweg  and  I,  with  our  people, 
kept  well  together  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  trahi,  for  the  na- 
tives, rushing  suddenly  out  from  their  hiding-place  upon  the 
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stragglers,  laid  hold  of  two  camels,  with  which  they  immediate- 
ly made  good  their  retreat,  their  young  riders,  who  a  moment 
before  had  shown  such  courage,  having  betimes  jumped  off  their 
animals  and  run  away.  Our  companions  were  now  full  of  ges- 
ticulations and  warlike  threats,  but  nobody  dared  to  attack  the 
small  body  of  men  and  dispute  with  them  their  booty.  We 
soon  reached  the  level  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley ;  but  if 
we  had  hesitated  before  what  course  to  pursue,  we  were  now 
quite  puzzled  to  lind  the  whereabouts  of  the  horsemen.  Wan- 
dering thus  up  and  down  without  any  distinct  direction,  we,  of 
course,  as  it  was  not  safe  for  ub  to  dismount  and  take  a  mo- 
ment's rest,  suffered  great  fatigue,  after  a  wliolc  day  and  night's 
journey.  Meanwhile  the  sun  had  almost  reached  the  zenith, 
and  I  felt  extremely  weak  and  exhausted. 

At  length  some  of  the  horsemen  were  seen,  at  a  great  distance 
beyond  a  more  shallow  dell,  driving  before  them  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle ;  and  rescued  at  length  from  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
we  had  been,  destitute  as  we  were  of  any  sufficient  protection, 
we  hastened  to  cross  the  valley,  and  to  join  our  more  warlike 
and  experienced  friends.  Falling  in  with  them,  we  went  to- 
gether to  a  place  a  little  further  down  this  wide,  flat  valley, 
where  there  were  a  small  hamlet  and  stubble-fields.  Here  at 
length  I  hoped  to  get  a  little  rest,  and  lay  down  in  the  scanty 
shade  of  a  talha ;  but,  nnfortunatelyj  there  was  no  well  here, 
and,  after  a  very  short  halt  and  a  consultation,  the  order  was 
given  to  proceed*  I  was  scarcely  able  to  mount  ray  horse  again 
and  to  follow  the  troop.  The  Arabs  called  this  vaUey,  which 
was  very  flat  and  produced  no  date-trees,  Wadi  el  Ghazal,  but 
what  its  real  name  is  I  did  not  learn ;  it  has,  of  course,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  celebrated  and  larger  valley  of  this  name.     The 

ell  was  not  far  off,  in  another  line  valley,  or  rather  hollow, 
^deeper  than  Wadi  el  Ghazal,  but  much  flatter  than  either  Sig- 
gesi  or  Gesgi,  and  called  Msallat  or  Arasallat.  It  was  adorned 
with  a  wild  profusion  of  mimosa,  and  in  its  deepest  part  pro- 
vided with  "khattatir"  or  draw-wells,  irrigating  a  fine  planta* 
tion  of  cotton,  the  first  we  had  yet  seen  in  Kanem. 

The  Arabs  had  not  made  a  very  considerable  booty,  the 
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Woghda  having  received  intelligence  of  their  approach  and  saved 
what  they  could*  The  whole  resiilt  of  the  expedition  was  fif- 
teen camels,  a  little  more  than  tliree  hundred  head  of  cattle,  and 
ahout  fifteen  hundred  sheep  and  goats.  The  Arabs  were  for 
some  time  in  great  anxiety  about  Gh^t,  and  a  party  of  horse- 
men who  had  gone  with  him  to  a  greater  distance ;  but  he  join- 
ed us  here,  driving  before  him  a  large  flock  of  sheep.  We  were 
busy  watering  our  horses,  and  providing  ourselves  with  this 
necessary  element.  But  there  was  not  much  leisure ;  for  scarce- 
ly had  we  begun  to  draw  water,  when  the  alarm  was  given  that 
the  Woghda  were  attacking  us,  and  three  bodies  of  horsemen 
were  formed  in  order  to  protect  the  train  and  the  booty.  The 
main  body  rushed  out  of  the  valley  on  the  southeast  side,  and 
drove  the  enemy  back  to  a  considerable  distance;  but  the  in- 
tention of  encamping  on  the  slope  near  this  well  was  given  up 
as  too  dangerous,  and  it  was  decided  to  go  to  a  greater  distance, 
though  the  intention  of  penetrating  to  M'awo  seemed  not  as  yet 
entirely  to  be  abandoned.  It  took  us  a  considerable  time  to  get 
out  of  this  wooded  valley,  the  -^Vrabs  being  afraid  of  being  attack- 
ed and  losing  their  booty. 

At  length,  the  dattle  and  flocks  having  been  driven  in  advance, 
we  started,  and,  leaving  the  vale,  ascended  elevated  rocky  ground, 
from  which,  following  a  southwesterly  direction,  we  descended, 
a  little  before  two  o'clock  in  tlic  afternoon,  into  the  narrower 
eastern  part  of  a  deep  and  beautiful  valley,  which  here  is  adorn- 
ed by  a  pretty  grove  of  date-trees,  while  its  western  part  expands 
into  fine  cultivated  ground.  Here  we  made  a  halt  of  about  half 
an  hour,  in  order  to  water  the  animals  and  replenish  our  skins; 
for  not  even  here  was  it  thought  advisable  to  encamp,  as  it  is 
regarded  as  a  very  inauspicious  place,  this  being  the  spot  where, 
in  1850,  tlio  Kel-owi  feU  upon  the  Welad  Slinian  and  almost 
exterminated  them.  After  so  short  a  halt  we  again  pursued  our 
mrircli.  I  was  now  so  totally  exhausted  that  I  was  obliged  to 
dismount  at  short  interv'als  and  lie  down  for  a  moment;  and 
oim\  \v\um  left  alone,  it  was  only  with  the  utmost  exertion  that 
1  wurt  iilde  io  mount  my  horse  again  ;  but  nevertheless  I  man- 
agitd  t{)  flrag  myself  along.     At  length,  about  sunset,  we  chose 
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a  place  for  our  encampment  on  the  brow  of  tlie  alope  descend- 
ing into  a  deep  valley.  Having  now  been  thirty-four  hours  on 
horseback  witii  only  short  and  insufficient  inter\^als,  I  fell  sense- 
less to  the  ground,  and  was  considered  by  Mn  Overweg  and  our 
people  as  about  to  breatlie  my  last.  But  after  an  hour's  repose 
I  recovered  a  little,  and,  having  bad  a  good  night's  rest,  felt  my- 
self much  stronger  on  tlie  following  morning,  so  tliat  I  could 
even  undergo  some  exertion  which  was  not  exactly  necessary. 

Monday^  Otiober  20th.  Descended  with  our  people  into  the 
valley  when  they  went  to  fetch  water.  It  is  called  A'lali  A^dia, 
or  Jcrad,  from  a  small  hamlet  lying  on  the  highest  ground,  and 
called  Aiali-  The  well  was  veiy  rich  and  plentiful ;  but  no 
traces  of  cultivation  appeared  at  the  foot  of  tlie  date-trees.  The 
slope  was  rather  steep,  and  about  130  feet  high.  The  Arabs, 
who  had  contracted  their  encampment  or  ''dowar"  within  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  barricading  it  with  their  baggage,  as 
all  the  empty  bags  which  they  had  taken  with  them  on  the  ex- 
pedition were  now  full  of  corn  from  the  magazines  of  the  ene- 
my, were  not  at  all  at  their  ease,  and  seemed  not  to  know  exactly 
what  coarse  to  take,  whether  to  penetrate  further  in  advance  or 
to  return.  Several  Fugabii  and  people  belonging  to  Tlallui* 
came  to  pay  their  respects  to  Sheikh  Ghct;  and  a  person  of 
considerable  authority,  called  Keghumma,  or  rather  Keghara- 
ma-iutebe  (Seraskier  of  the  West),  the  very  man  of  whom  wc 
before  had  heard  so  much  talk,  came  also  and  paid  me  a  visit 
in  my  tent ;  for,  being  in  a  weak  state,  I  had  been  obliged,  when 
the  sun  became  oppressive,  to  pitch  my  tent,  as  tlicre  was  no 
shade.  There  being  no  othei  tent  in  the  encampment,  I  received 
visits  from  several  parties  who  wished  to  breakfiist  a  little  at 
their  ease,  and  among  others  from  a  man  called  Kedel  Bat  ram » 
llalluf 'a  brother.  Keglidmma  stated  that  he  was  certainly  able 
to  bring  us  to  Karka;  but  this  was  a  mere  pretense,  and  he 
himself  retracted  liis  promise  shortly  afterward  before  the  sheikk 
Our  cherished  object  lay  still  before  us,  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance ;  but  our  friend  Ghet  thought  that  he  had  brought  us  al- 
ready far  enough  to  deserve  some  more  presents,  and  plainly  in- 
timated as  much  to  us  through  * Abd-Allah.     Fortunately,  I  had 
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a  handsome  yellow  cloth  caftan  with  me,  erabroitlered  with  gold, 
and  toward  evening,  when  I  had  recovered  from  a  severe  iit  of 
fever  which  had  suddenly  attacked  me  in  the  afternoon,  we  went 
to  pay  our  compliments  to  the  chief,  and  hegged  him  to  accept 
of  it ;  at  the  same  time  we  told  him  wc  should  he  satisfied  if 
we  were  enahlcd  to  visit  the  district  belonging  to  the  kegham- 
ina.  But  the  situation  of  the  Arabs  soon  became  more  danger- 
ous, and  nothing  was  thought  of  but  to  retrace  our  steps  west- 
ward with  the  greatest  poBsihle  expedition. 

I  was  lying  sleepless  in  mj  tent,  in  a  rather  weak  state,  hav- 
ing scarcely  tasted  any  kind  of  food  for  the  last  few  days  on 
account  of  my  feverish  state,  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
night,  a  great  alarm  was  raised  in  the  camp,  and  I  heard  the 
rahs  mount  their  horses  and  ride  about  in  several  detachments, 
raising  their  usual  war-cry,  *'  ya  riyab,  ya  riyab  f^  but  I  remain- 
ed quietly  on  my  mat,  and  was  not  even  roused  from  my  leth- 
argical state  when  I  received  the  intelligence  that  a  numerous 
hostile  army,  consisting  of  the  Woghda,  the  Medcle,  the  Shiri, 
and  the  people  of  the  Eastern  Keghamma,  was  advancing  against 
the  camp,  I  received  this  news  with  that  indifference  with 
which  a  sick  and  exhausted  man  regards  even  the  most  import- 
ant events.  Neither  did  I  stir  when,  with  the  first  dawn  of  day 
on  the  21gt,  the  enemy  having  actually  arrived  within  a  short 
distance,  our  friends  left  t!ie  camp  in  order  to  offer  battle.  1 
Iieard  about  ten  shots  fired,  hut  did  not  think  that  the  Arabs 
would  be  beaten.  Suddenly  Overweg,  wiio  had  saddled  his 
horse  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  alarm,  called  out  anxiously 
to  me  that  our  friends  were  defeated,  and,  mounting  his  horse, 
started  off  at  a  gallop.  My  mounted  servant,  BiVZed,  had  long 
taken  to  his  heels  ;  and  thus,  while  llohammed  was  hastily  sad- 
dling my  horse,  I  flung  my  berniis  over  me,  and  grasping  my 
pistols  and  gun,  and  throwing  my  double  sack  over  the  saddle, 
I  mounted  and  started  off  toward  the  west,  ordering  Moham- 
med to  cling  fast  to  my  horse's  tail.  It  was  the  very  last  mo- 
ment, for  at  the  same  time  the  enemy  began  to  attack  the  east 
side  of  the  camp.  AH  the  people  had  fled,  and  I  saw  only  the 
chief  slave  of  Gh^t,  who,  with  great  anxiety,  entreated  me  to 
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take  his  master's  state  sword  with  me,  that  it  migiit  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

But  I  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  when  I  heard  firing  close 
beliiml  me,  and,  turning  round,  saw  the  Arab  horsemen  rallying, 
and  with  the  cry  "He  keleb^  keleb,"  turn  round  against  the 
enemy,  who  had  dispersed  in  order  to  collect  the  spoil.  I  went 
on  in  order  to  inform  Mr*  Overwcg,  who,  together  with  the 
Arabs  who  were  mounted  on  camels,  and  even  several  horse- 
men, had  fled  to  some  distance  and  posted  themselves  on  a  hill, 
Assuring  him  that  the  danger  was  over,  I  returned  with  him  to 
the  camp,  where  we  were  rather  surprised  to  find  that  not  only 
all  our  luggage  was  gone,  but  that  not  even  a  vestige  of  my 
tent  was  left* 

The  enemy,  attracted  only  by  the  English  tent  and  Sheikh 
Ghat's  baggage,  had  scarcely  touched  the  effects  of  the  other 
people,  but  considered  my  tent  as  a  fair  prize  and  ran  away 
with  it.  But  the  Arabs  pursuing  them,  we  got  back  most  of 
our  things.  A  leathern  English  bag  of  mine,  which  contained 
some  articles  of  value,  had  been  cut  open,  just,  as  it  seemed,  at 
the  moment  when  our  friends  came  up  with  the  enemy*  Our 
chief  loss  consisted  in  our  cooking  utensils  and  provisions ;  I 
also  much  regretted  the  loss  of  an  English  prayer-book  which 
liad  belonged  to  llr.  Richardson,  Four  of  the  Arabs  had  been 
killed,  and  thirty-four  of  the  enemy;  Mr.  Overweg  was  busily 
employed  in  dressing  some  severe  wounds  inflicted  on  our  friends. 
The  Arabs  were  furious  at  the  insolence,  as  they  called  it,  of 
the  enemy,  who  had  dared  to  attack  them  in  their  own  encamp- 
ment, and  they  swore  they  would  now  go  and  bum  down  all 
their  hamlets  and  their  com.  The  horsemen  actually  left,  but 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  aftemoon  rather  silently,  with  a 
sullen  face  and  unfavorable  tidings,  and  before  sunset  they  were 
once  more  obliged  to  defend  their  own  encampment  against  an- 
other attack  of  the  energetic  natives ;  they,  however,  succeeded 
in  beating  them  off,  Halliif  distinguished  himself  greatly  by 
his  valor,  killing  tliree  or  four  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  little  victory,  the  forebodings  for 
the  night  were  very  unfavorable,  and  our  friends  would  certain- 
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ly  bare  decamped  immediatelj  if  they  had  not  been  a&aid  that 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night  the  greater  part  might  take  to  their 
beela,  and  that  a  sliamefoJ  flight  would  be  followed  by  great 
I0B8  of  life  and  property.  Accordingly,  they  determined  to  re- 
main till  the  next  morning.  Bat  an  anxious  and  restless  night 
it  was ;  for  they  liad  received  authentic  news  that  a  body  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  Waday  horsemen  were  to  join  their  ene- 
mies that  night,  and  to  make  a  joint  and  last  attack  upon  them, 
and  they  were  well  aware  that  the  enemy  had  only  been  beaten 
from  want  of  horses.  All  the  horses  remained  saddled,  and  the 
whole  night  they  sounded  the  watch-cry ;  but  the  most  restless 
was  the  renegade  Jew  'Abd-^Ulah,  who  felt  convinced  that  this 
would  be  hia  last  night,  and  wag  most  anxious  to  get  a  razor  in 
order  to  shave  his  head  before  the  hour  of  death, 

October  22d*  The  night  passed  on  without  the  enemy  appear- 
ing, and  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  sign  for  decamping  was  giv- 
en, when  every  body  endeavored  to  get  in  advance  of  his  neigh- 
bor. The  enemy,  as  was  positively  stated  afterward,  arrived 
tliere  about  an  hour  later,  but,  seeing  that  we  were  gone,  did 
not  choose  to  pursue  us. 

Thus  we  left  the  most  interesting  part  of  Kanem  behind  us, 
the  country  once  so  tiiickly  studded  witli  large,  populous,  and 
celebrated  towns,  such  as  Nijimije^  Aghdfi,  and  all  those  places 
which  I  shall  describe  in  the  Appendix  from  the  account  of  the 
expeditions  of  Edris  Alaworaa,  witli  many  rich  valleys  full  of 
date-trees,  • 

Keeping  first  in  a  westerly,  and  afterward  in  a  more  south- 
westerly direction,  through  a  rather  uninteresting  country,  wc 
arrived  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  a  wide  vale  called 
Takulum,  fuU  of  rich  succulent  herbage  and  fine  trees,  where,  it 
being  supposed  that  we  were  out  of  danger,  it  was  decided  to 
give  the  horses  and  camels  a  feed  after  having  watered  them. 
I,  for  my  part,  was  extremely  thankful  for  getting  a  few  hours' 
rest  in  the  shade  of  a  venerable  acacia,  near  the  gentle  slope 
surrounding  the  hollow.  But  just  in  the  greatest  heat  of  the 
day  we  left  this  pleasant  resting-place>  near  which  is  the  ordi- 
nary residence  of  the  kegharama,  in  the  valley  Karafu^  and  fol- 
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lowed  a  more  northwesterly  direction,  ascending  gradaally  from 
the  vale,  and  entering  a  weU-wooded  district,  where  all  the  grass 
had  recently  been  burned,  or  was  still  burning  ;  and  in  one  place 
it  was  even  with  some  danger  that  we  found  our  way  through 
the  flames.  This  burning  of  the  ^ass,  as  I  have  stated  above, 
geems  to  be  a  general  practice  all  over  Negroknd. 

Toward  evening  the  country  became  quite  open,  and  ahead 
of  us  a  small  range  was  seen,  at  the  western  foot  of  which  our 
resting-place  was  said  to  be ;  but  it  seemed  very  distant,  and 
it  was  quite  dark  when  we  made  halt  in  two  separate  encamp- 
ments, not  being  able  to  reach  the  point  of  destination^  Our 
supper  was  very  simple  indeed ;  for,  having  lost  all  our  provi- 
sions at  the  taking  of  the  camp  at  A^lali,  we  were  obliged  to 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  bad  dates,  the  only  thing  we  were 
able  to  obtain  from  our  friend  Sheikh  Ghet*     ^ 

Thursday^  October  236?.  While  our  camels  and  people  kept 
along  the  direct  road,  together  with  the  train  and  part  of  the 
horsemen,  Overweg  and  I,  following  Sheikh  Ghet  and  his  troop, 
took  a  more  northerly  direction,  and  passed  the  heat  of  the  day 
in  a  fine  valley.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  vales  we  had 
seen  in  the  country,  except  that  it  did  not  produce  date-trees  \ 
but  the  district  of  Shitati,  which  wx  again  had  entered  here, 
seems  not  to  be  favorable  for  that  tree,  while  Shiri  and  the  neigh- 
borhood of  M'awo  is  very  productive  in  date-trees.  Part  of  tlie 
bottom  was  laid  out  in  corn-fields,  irrigated  from  Kliattatir, 
near  wliich  some  huts  were  standing,  while  a  larger  village,  at 
present  deserted,  is  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  slope  dominating 
the  valley.  It  is  called  Burka-drusso  or  Burka-driisto.  Here 
we  enjoyed  a  few  hours  of  tranquil  repose ;  but  with  the  excep- 
tion of  this  our  enjoyment  was  very  scanty,  having  nothing  to 
breakfast  upon  but  a  handful  of  dates  and  some  water.  But  our 
material  wants  were  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with  the  dis- 
appointment which  we  felt,  as  we  clearly  saw  that  all  hope  of 
reaching  the  Bahar  el  Ghazdl,  or  even  M'awo,  was  to  be  given 
up ;  and  the  hope  of  attaining  these  districts  had  been  the  only 
i-eason  which  had  induced  us  to  join  our  fate  with  this  hand  of 
freebooters.     We  had  spent  all  the  property  that  remained  to 
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US  to  enatle  us  to  undertake  tlda  expedition,  and  our  reflections, 
therefore^  were  far  from  pleasant. 

When  the  heat  of  the  day  bad  passed  by,  the  Arabs  pursued 
their  march,  and  we  followed  thenij  reascending  the  higher  level, 
and  marching  over  a  pleasant  country  well  adorned  with  trees 
and  bushes,  while  we  left:  a  hoDow  called  Niikko  on  our  left — 
one  of  the  three  vales  of  Shitati  which  bear  tliis  name — and  far- 
ther on  crossing  another  one  called  Amanko,  When  night  ap- 
proached, our  companions  began  to  put  their  horses  in  a  gallop 
in  order  to  arrive  betimes,  while  we  preterred  going  on  more 
slowly. 

The  country  here  became  more  undulating,  and  afterward  even 
rugged,  and  we  made  our  way  as  well  as  we  could  in  the  dark, 
stumbling  along  over  a  rugged  ground  in  a  northwesterly  direc- 
tion, and  were  not  a  little  delighted  when  at  length  we  saw  the 
fires  of  the  encampment,  which  this  time  had  not  been  pitched 
on  the  highest  level,  but  rather  in  a  hollow  not  far  from  the  well. 
Its  name  is  Bir  el  Hamesh,  or  Y^gil,  or^  as  it  is  generally  pro- 
nounced, Yiggeli.  We  were  the  more  delighted  to  reach  it,  as 
we  found  here  not  only  all  our  people  and  luggage,  but  also  pro- 
visions, and  we  were  nearly  famished.  Of  course,  we  were  most 
cheerfully  hailed  by  those  of  our  servants  whom,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Arabs,  we  had  left  at  the  Bir  el  Kuma,  and  who 
bad  felt  the  greatest  anxiety  about  our  safety  on  account  of  the 
many  unfavorable  rumors  which  had  reached  them  with  regard 
to  the  proceedings  and  sufferings  of  our  party.  They  had  trans- 
ported the  camp  from  Bir  el  Kurna  to  this  place  several  days 
previously,  and  were  looking  forward  to  our  return  most  anx- 
iously. 

We  immediately  attacked  a  bowl  of  camel's  milk,  and,  thus 
materially  comforted » rested  outside  our  tents,  enjoying  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  evening.  The  camp,  or  dowar,  was  rather  narrow, 
being  encumbered  by  the  booty  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
enemy ;  and  the  people,  dreading  lest  the  enemy  might  follow 
thera,  all  huddled  closely  together,  and  kept  strict  watch.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  wailings  of  the  women  over  the  dead, 
which  sounded  through  the  night,  accompanied  by  loud,  mourn- 
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ftl  strokes  on  the  great  drum,  could  not  fail  to  make  a  deep  im- 
pression. However^  we  passed  here  tranquiily  the  following 
day,  and  enjoyed  rest  and  repose  the  more  as  the  weather  was 
very  oppressive. 

We  received  here  the  positive  news  that  the  Wdday  horse- 
men who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Woghda,  and  had 
caused  the  Arabs  so  much  fear  aud  anxiety  the  day  before,  had 
returned  to  il'awo ;  and  a  very  curious  story  was  told  with  re- 
gard to  tbem,  which  at  once  shows  how  highly  these  horsemen 
of  Waday  are  respected  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  esteem  which 
they  themselves  entertain  for  the  latter.  Thirty  W^day  horse- 
men were  said  to  have  arrived  with  the  Woghda  in  consequence 
of  their  entreaties,  and  to  have  followed  with  them  the  traces  of 
our  friends,  the  Woghda  representing  to  them  that  many  of  the 
latter  had  been  killed.  Thus  they  arrived  in  the  morning  when 
we  had  just  left  the  camp  at  A'ldli,  and  the  dust  raised  by  our 
host  was  plainly  visible  in  the  distance ;  but  when  the  Woghda 
instigated  the  Wadiy  people  to  go  and  attack  that  host,  they 
wanted  to  assure  themselves  how  many  xVrabs  had  fallen  in  the 
last  battle,  in  which  thirty-four  of  the  Woglida  were  said  to 
have  been  slain,  and  when  they  found  only  two  tombs,  the  lat- 
ter told  them  that  in  each  there  were  ten  bodies ;  but  the  Wa- 
day people,  being  anxious  to  make  sure  of  the  valor  of  their 
friends,  had  the  tombs  dug  up,  and  found  only  two  buried  in 
each.  Whereupon  they  stigmatized  the  Woghda  as  Uars,  and 
felt  little  inclined  to  follow  the  valiant  robbers  who  had  killed 
30  many  of  the  enemy,  while  they  had  lost  so  few  of  their  own. 
But  this  story  may  have  been  adorned  by  our  friends  the  We- 
lad  Slim  an,  who  could  not  even  deny  that,  besides  a  great  deal 
of  other  booty  from  their  own  camp,  which  the  enemy  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  away,  the  chief  of  the  AVoghda  could  pride 
himself  on  the  red  berniis  w^hich  we  had  given  as  a  present  to 
Sheikh  Ghet ;  nay,  he  could  even  boast  of  foiu:  horses  taken 
from  the  Arabs. 

Sunday^  October  26M.  This  and  the  following  day  the  Arabs 
were  all  busy  in  writing,  or  getting  letters  written  to  Ktlkawa, 
as  a  courier  was  to  leave,     I  myself  was  almost  the  only  per- 
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son  who  did  not  get  a  note  ready,  for  I  could  not  muster  suffi- 
cient energy  to  write  a  letter.  Had  1  been  strong  enough,  I 
should  have  had  sufficient  leisure  to  make  up  the  whole  journal 
of  ni J  excursion  to  the  eastern  parts  of  Kanem ;  but  I  was  quite 
unable,  and  the  consequence  was  that  this  part  of  my  diary  al- 
ways remained  in  a  very  rough  state*  Sheikh  Gh6t,  who 
thought  that  we  were  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  having  seen 
so  much  of  the  country,  sent  for  a  variety  of  things ;  but  we 
were  only  able  to  comply  with  very  few  of  his  wishes.  On 
our  telling  him  that  we  were  not  at  all  satisfied  with  what  we 
bad  seen,  and  that,  in  order  not  to  waste  more  time,  we  had  tlie 
strongest  wish  to  return  to  Kiikawa  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
wanted  to  persuade  us  that  he  himself  was  to  leave  for  the  cap- 
ital of  Bornu  in  five  or  six  days.  But  we  prudently  chose  to 
provide  for  ourselves,  and  not  rely  upon  his  promise. 

Monday^  October  27iL  The  courier  for  Kukawa  left  in  the 
morning,  and  in  the  evening  a  party  of  freebooters  made  an  at- 
tack upon  the  camels  of  the  Arabs,  but,  being  pursued  by  the 
horsemen,  whose  great  merit  it  is  to  be  ready  for  every  emer- 
gency, they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  booty,  and  be  contented 
to  escape  with  their  lives.  The  vale  in  which  the  well  is  situ- 
ated is  rather  more  exuberant  than  is  the  case  generally,  and  there 
were  several  pools  of  stagnant  water,  from  which  the  cattle  were  . 
watered.  There  was  even  a  real  jungle,  and  here  and  there  the 
den  of  a  ferocious  lion,  who  did  not  fail  to  levy  his  tribute  on 
the  various  species  of  animal  property  of  our  friends,  and  evinced 
rather  a  fancy  for  giving  some  little  variety  to  his  meals,  for  a 
horse,  a  camel,  and  a  buUock  became  his  prey, 

Tuesday  J  October  2St/i.  Seeing  that  there  was  a  caravan  of 
people  forming  to  go  to  Kukawa,  while  the  Arabs  intended  once 
more  to  return  to  Burka-drusso,  we  at  once  went  to  the  chief  to 
inform  him  that  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  go  with  the  car- 
avan, A  chief  of  the  Haddada,  or  rather  Biingo,  arrived  with 
offerings  of  peace  on  the  part  of  the  Shiri,  and  came  to  see  us, 
together  with  the  chief  mentioned  above,  Kedl  B  a  tram,  who  was 
the  father-in-law  of  the  khalita  of  ll'awo ;  Kobber,  or  rather  the 
head  man  of  the  Kobber,  and  other  great  men  of  the  Fugabu : 


and  I  amused  them  with  my  musical  box.  Overweg  and  I,  dis- 
appointed in  onr  expectations  of  penetrating  farther  eastward, 
prepared  for  our  return  journey,  and  I  bought  a  small  skin  of 
tolerable  dates  for  half  a  tiirkedi,  while  to  'Abd-AUah,  who  had 
been  our  mediator  with  the  chief,  I  made  a  present  of  a  jerid,  in 
order  not  to  remain  his  debtor. 

AU  this  time  I  felt  very  unwell,  which  I  attribute  principally 
to  tlie  great  changes  of  atmosphere,  the  nights  being  cool  and 
the  days  very  warm, 

Fnday^  October  3lsL  Though  we  were  determined  to  return 
to  Kukawa,  we  had  yet  once  more  to  go  eastward.  The  Arabs 
removed  their  encampment  to  Amanko,  the  hollow  which  we 
passed  on  our  way  from  Burka-drusso  to  Yegil.  There  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and  dispute  among  them  with 
reference  to  the  pla^c  which  they  were  to  ciioose  for  tlieir  en- 
campment ;  but  tliough,  on  the  Ibllowing  day,  very  unfavorable 
news  was  brought  with  regard  to  the  security  of  the  road  to 
B6rnu,the  departure  of  the  caravan  nevertheless  remained  fixed 
for  the  2d  of  November ;  for  in  the  morning  one  of  the  Welad 
Sliman  arrived  from  Kukawa,  accompanied  by  two  horsemen, 
bringing  letters  from  the  vizier,  requesting  the  Arabs,  in  the 
most  urgent  terms,  to  remove  their  encampment  w^ithout  delay 
to  Keskawaj  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  wdiither  he  w^ould  not  fail 
to  send  the  whole  remainder  of  their  tribe,  who  at  that  time 
were  residing  in  Kukawa,  for  he  had  positive  news,  he  assured 
them,  that  the  Tawarek  were  meditating  another  expedition 
against  them  on  a  large  scale. 

The  report  seemed  not  without  foundation,  for  the  three  mes- 
sengers had  actually  met,  on  their  road  between  BaiTowa  and 
Ngegimi,  a  party  of  ten  Tawireki  three  on  foot  and  the  rest  on 
horseback,  and  had  only  escaped  by  retreating  into  the  swamps 
formed  by  the  lake*  This  news,  of  course,  spread  considerable 
anxiety  among  the  Arabs,  who  were  still  more  harassed  the  same 
day  by  information  received  to  the  effect  that  a  party  of  fifteen 
Waday  horsemen  were  lying  in  ambush  in  a  neighboring  valley; 
and  a  body  of  horsemen  were  accordingly  sent  out  to  scour  the 
country,  but  returned  without  having  seen  any  body. 
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Sundai/r  JVovember  2d,  The  day  of  our  departure  from  KA- 
nem  at  length  an-Lved.  Sorry  as  we  were  to  leave  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake  unexplored,  we  convinced  ourselves  tliat  the 
character  of  oar  mission  did  not  allow  us  to  risk  our  Cate  any 
longer  by  accompanying  these  freebooters.*  The  camels  we 
had  taken  with  us  on  this  expedition  were  so  worn  out  that 
they  were  unable  to  carry  even  the  little  luggage  we  had  left, 
and  Sheikh  Ghet  made  us  a  present  of  two  camels,  which,  how- 
ever, only  proved  sufficient  for  the  short  journey  to  Kukawa, 
for  the  one  fell  a  few  paces  from  the  northern  gate  on  reaching 
the  town,  and  the  other  a  short  distance  from  the  eoutbem  gate 
on  lea\dng  it  again  on  our  expedition  to  Musgu, 

The  caravan  witli  which  we  were  to  proceed  was  numerous, 
but  the  whole  of  the  people  were  Kanembu,  wlio  earned  their 
Hftle  luggage  on  packnDxen  and  a  few  camels,  while  besides  our- 
selves there  were  only  two  horsemen.  But  there  were  some 
respectable  people  araong  them,  and  even  some  women  richly 
adorned  with  beads,  and  with  their  fine,  regular  features  and 
slender  forms,  forming  a  strong  contrast  to  the  ugly  physiogno- 
my and  square  forms  of  the  Boniu  females.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  Bdrnu  and  Kanembii  is  remarkable,  although  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  it  by  historical  deduction. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  perform  our  home-journey  with- 
out any  serious  accident,  although  we  had  some  slight  alarms- 
The  first  of  these  occurred  when  we  approached  the  town  of 
Beri,  and  found  all  the  inhabitants  drawn  up  in  battle  array  at 
a  narrow  passage  some  distance  from  the  town  ;  and  at  the  first 
moment  there  was  considerable  alarm  on  both  sides ;  but  we 

♦  The  infonnation  wbicli,  iti  tbe  weal?  and  exhausted  state  I  was  then  reduced 
10,  and  under  the  unfavorable  circumstances  in  which  I  was  plaa>d  as  a  hostile 
intruder^  I  was  able  to  collect  with  regard  to  thia.  country — once  the  mighty  and 
populous  kingdom  of  Kaoem^  and  now  reduced  to  the  desolate  abode  of  the 
icaoty  remnants  of  the  former  native  population  preyed  upon  cvcry^  day  by  rov- 
ing and  lawless  tribes  from  different  quarters— I  shall  put  together  in  an  Ap- 
pendix (II.)  at  the  end  of  this  TolumCT  as  well  as  the  interesting  geograpliical 
details  with  regard  to  Kanesm  in  its  flourishing  state,  as  they  are  to  be  gleaned 
from  the  historical  work  of  Imam  Ahmed  (Appendix  III.).  The  dates  of  the 
earlier  history  of  Kiiuem,  m  far  as  ihty  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  have  been 
detailed  in  a  former  chapter. 
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soon  learned  tliat  they  had  taken  us  for  Tawarek,  of  whom  a 
numerous  freebootlng  party,  consisting  of  200  camels  and  about 
as  many  horses,  had  a  sUoH  time  previously  carried  away  all 
the  cattle  belonging  to  the  place.  The  state  of  the  country  was 
so  insecure  that  tlie  inhabitants  would  not  allow  ilr,  Overweg 
to  stay  here,  notwitlistanding  liis  earnest  protestations,  so  that 
lie  was  obliged  to  make  up  his  mmd  to  proceed  with  the  cara^ 
van,  although  he  was  sensible  of  the  danger  connected  with 
such  an  undertaking ;  and  certainly,  if  we  had  met  with  a  tol- 
erably sti'ong  party  of  the  Tawarek,  our  companions  would  have 
aflbrded  us  very  little  protection.  We  were  so  fortunate,  how- 
ever, as  to  pass  through  this  infested  track  just  at  the  time 
when  an  expedition,  laden  with  booty,  had  returned  homeward. 
We,  however,  met  more  than  forty  Budduma  half  a  day's 
journey  beyond  Ngegimi,  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  and 
clad  in  nothing  but  tlieir  leather  apron.  They  had  been  occu- 
pied in  preparing  salt  from  the  roots  of  the  siwak  or  Capparis 
sodata  ;  and  when  they  saw  the  first  part  of  our  caravan  com- 
ing through  the  thick  forest,  they  commenced  an  attack,  so  tliat 
Overweg  and  I  were  obliged  to  fire  a  few  random  shots  over 
their  heads,  when,  seeing  that  we  were  stronger  tlian  they  had 
supposed,  and  recognizing  some  friends  among  tlie  Kanembfl, 
they  allowed  us  to  pass  unmolested.  But  our  whole  march  from 
Ngegimi  to  Barrowa,  through  the  thick  underwood  witli  which 
the  shores  of  the  lake  are  here  overgrown,  resembled  rather  a 
flight  than  any  thing  else. 

On  the  10th  we  reached  the  komadugu,  and  after  some  lively 
negotiation  with  the  governor  or  shitima,  who  resides  in  the 
1  town  of  Y6, 1  aid  my  companion  were  allowed  to  cross  the 
\  liver  the  same  afternoon ;  for  it  has  become  the  custom  with 
the  rulers  of  Bornu  to  use  the  river  as  a  sort  of  political  quar- 
antine— a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  they  can  only  adopt  as 
^  long  as  the  river  is  full.     During  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
every  body  can  pass  at  pleasure.     Even  after  we  had  crossed 
we  were  not  allowed  to  continue  our  journey  to  the  capital  be- 
fore the  messenger,  who  had  been  sent  there  to  announce  our 
arrival,  had  returned  with  tlie  express  peimission  that  we  might 
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go  on.  The  shores  round  the  komadugu  were  greatly  changed, 
the  river  being  now  at  its  highest  Extensive  patches  were 
cultivated  with  wheat,  being  regularly  laid  out  in  small  quad- 
rangular beds  of  from  four  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which  were 
watered  morning  and  evening  from  the  river  by  means  of  buck- 
ets and  channels. 

We  reached  Kokawa  on  the  14th,  having  met  on  the  road  a 
party  of  about  fifty  Welad  Sliman,  who  were  proceeding  to  join 
their  companions  in  Kanem.  We  were  well  received  by  our 
host,  the  Vizier  of  Bomu. 

We  had  abeady  heard  from  the  Governor  of  Y6  that  the 
sheikh  and  his  vizier  were  about  to  leave  in  a  few  days  on  an 
expedition  ;  and,  being  desirous  of  employing  every  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  new  regions  of  this  continent,  we 
coidd  not  but  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity,  however  diffi- 
cult it  was  for  us,  owing  to  our  entire  want  of  means,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations  for  another  campaign,  and  although 
the  destination  of  the  expedition  was  not  quite  certain. 


CHAPTER  XLIL 

WARLIKE   PREPARATIONS  AGAINST  MaNBABA. 

JVovember  25ik^  1851,  Ten  days  after  having  returned  to  our 
head-quarters  from  the  wearisome  journey  to  Eanem,  I  left 
Kukawa  again  in  order  to  join  a  new  warlike  expedition  • 

The  sheikh  and  his  vizier,  with  the  chief  part  of  the  army, 
had  set  out  already  the  previous  Saturday,  The  route  had  not 
yet  been  determined  upon — it  was,  at  least,  not  generally  known ; 
but  Wandala,  or,  as  the  Kanuri  call  it,  Mandara,  was  mentioned 
as  the  direct  object  of  the  march,  in  order  to  enforce  obedience 
from  the  prince  of  that  small  country^  who,  protected  by  its 
mountains,  had  behaved  in  a  refractory  manner.  The  chief  mo- 
tive of  the  enterprise,  however,  consisted  in  the  circumstance  of 
'^e  coffers  and  slave-rooms  of  the  great  men  being  empty ;  and, 
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a  new  supply  being  wanted,  from  whence  to  obtain  it  was  a 

r  question  of  minor  importance.  There  was  just  tben  much  talk 
about  a  final  rupture  between  'Abd  e'  Rahman  and  the  vizier, 
the  former  having  intimate  relations  with  the  Prince  of  Mandara; 
and  it  was  for  that  reason  that  Mr,  Overweg  had  at  first  thought 
it  better  to  remain  behind. 

lly  means  were  scanty  in  the  extreme,  and  did  not  allow  me 
to  have  a  mounted  servant,  my  camp-followers  consisting  mere- 
ly of  the  same  naga  or  "jige,"  as  the  Kanuri  call  the  female 
camel,  wliich  had  proved  of  the  highest  value  to  me  on  the  jour- 
ney to  Kanem,  and  of  two  very  indifferent  Fezzani  lads,  weak 
in  mind  and  body — Mohammed  ben  Hablb  and  Mohammed  ben 
Ahmed. 

The  weather  being  temperate,  and  mj  spirits  excellent,!  fol- 

[  lowed  cheerfully  the  Ngomu  road,  witli  which  I  was  well  ac- 
quainted. The  country  looked  much  more  interesting  now  than 
three  months  before,  on  my  return  from  A'daraawa^  Then  all 
was  dry  and  barren ;  scarcely  a  single  fresh  blade  had  started 
from  the  ground;  and  I  was  obhged  to  draw  ivith  immense  ex- 
ertion my  supply  of  water  from  a  deep  well  near  Kaine ;  now 
the  ground  was  covered  with  young  herbs,  the  trees  were  in 
foliage,  and  near  the  very  place  of  Kaine  where  the  sheildi  with 
his  camp-followers  had  rested  the  first  night,  a  large  lake  had 
been  formed  by  the  rains.  This  lake,  w4iich  is  suirounded  by 
shady  trees,  retains  its  water  until  two  or  three  months  ai'ter  the 
rainy  season,  when  it  begins  gradually  to  dry  up.  I  was  thei-e- 
fore  enabled  to  water  my  horse  without  any  further  trouble, 
after  which  I  followed  my  people,  who  were  in  advance*  Here 
I  met  with  my  friend  Haj  Edris  and  Shitima  Makaremma,  who 
were  just  returning  from  the  camp.  They  told  me  that  the 
sheikh  had  encamped  that  day  at  Ktikia,  beyond  Ngomu.  I 
therefore  made  a  short  halt  at  noon  on  this  side  of  that  to\^Ti,  in 
order  to  reach  the  camp  during  the  evening  without  staying  in 
the  place ;  for  the  city,  on  all  sides,  at  about  an  liour^s  distance, 
is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  fields  devoid  of  trees.  -^Vfter  I 
had  enjoyed  about  an  hour's  rest,  Overweg  arrived  with  the  dis- 
agreeable tidings  that  his  camel,  soon  after  leaving  the  gate,  had 
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faUen,  and  was  unable  to  get  up  again  even  after  the  luggage 
had  been  removed.  He  therefore  sent  his  servant  Ibrahim  in 
advance,  in  ordex  to  procure  another  camel  from  the  vizier,  while 
he  remained  with  me.  When  we  set  out  again  we  took  the  di- 
rect route  to  the  camp,  the  road  being  enlivened  by  horsemen, 
camels,  and  pedestrians.  The  country  on  this  side  was  only 
cultivated  in  some  places ;  we  perceived,  however,  two  miles  be- 
hind Ngoniu,  a  carefully-kept  cotton-plantation,  and  the  fields 
near  the  village  of  Kiikia  were  well  cultivated. 

The  whole  of  this  fertile  plain  became  a  prey  to  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Tsad  in  the  year  1854,  caused  by  a  sinking  of  the 
ground,  when  the  whole  country  was  changed  in  the  most  mar- 
velous way.  Here  we  obtained  a  first  view  of  the  camp  with 
its  tents ;  but  it  made  no  remarkable  impression  upon  nie,  be- 
ing still  in  an  unfinished  state,  including  only  those  people  who 
were  in  the  most  intimate  connection  with  tlie  court* 

The  "ngaufate"  having  its  fi:xed  arrangements,  our  place  was 
assigned  near  the  tents  of  Lamino,  at  some  distance  east  from 
those  of  Ilaj  Beshlr.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  courtiers  were 
taking  at  least  a  poiiion  of  their  harira  with  them  to  the  "  keri- 
gu,"  a  simple  tent  was  not  sufficient  for  them  ;  butj  by  means 
of  curtains  made  of  striped  cotton  stuff,  a  certain  space  is  en- 
compassed in  order  to  insure  greater  privacy.  For  the  sheikh 
and  the  vizier,  as  long  as  we  remained  in  the  Bornu  territories, 
at  every  new  encampment  an  inclosure  of  matting  was  erected  ; 
for  it  is  not  the  custom,  as  has  been  asserted^  to  separate  the 
royal  camp  from  tliat  of  the  rest,  at  least  not  on  expeditions  into 
a  hostile  country,  nor  has  it  been  so  in  former  times.  The  com- 
mon soldiers  had  no  further  protection^  except  some  light  and 
small  huts  with  high  gables,  which  some  of  them  had  built  with 
the  tall  stalks  of  the  Indian  com,  which  lay  in  great  abundance 
on  the  stubble-fields. 

But  I  shall  first  say  a  few  words  about  our  friend  Lamino, 
whom  I  have  already  occasionally  mentioned,  and  with  whom 
on  this  expedition  we  came  into  closer  contact.  This  man  fur- 
nishes an  example  how,  in  this  country,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense difference  of  civilization,  in  reality  matters  take  the  same 
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course  as  in  Europe,  where  notorious  rogues  and  sharpers  often 
become  the  best  police  functionaries.  Lamino,  originally  ^*  El 
Amin/*  had  formerly  been  a  much-dreaded  higfiway  robber,  but 
had  now  become  chef  de  police^  or,  as  the  Hausa  people  would 
say,  *'serki-n-karii,"  beiitg,  in  consequence  of  his  hard-hearted- 
ness  and  total  want  of  the  gentler  feelings,  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  vizier,  whose  mild  character  did  not  allow  him 
personally  to  adopt  severe  measures.  Imprisoning  people  and 
ordering  them  to  be  whipped  constituted  one  of  Lamino's  chief 
pleasures.  He  could,  however,  at  times,  be  very  gentle  and 
amiable ;  and  there  was  nothing  which  afforded  greater  amuse- 
ment to  my  companion  and  me  than  to  hear  him  talk  in  the 
most  sentimental  manner  of  the  favorite  object  of  his  affections, 
a  woman  whom  he  carried  with  him  on  this  expedition.  It 
caused  us  also  great  delight  to  witness  the  terror  he  felt  at  our 
comparing  the  shape  of  the  earth  to  an  ostrich's  egg ;  for  he 
seemed  to  be  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  he  should  be 
able  to  preserve  his  balance  on  such  a  globe,  with  his  great 
heaviness  and  clumsiness, 

Wednesday^  Nbvmiber  26^A,  Early  in  the  morning  the  sig- 
nal for  the  decampment  of  the  army  was  given  in  front  of  the 
tent  of  the  sheikh  by  the  sound  of  t!ie  great  drum,  and  in  broad 
battle-array  ('*bata'*)  the  army,  with  its  host  of  cavalry,  moved 
onward  over  the  plain,  which  was  covered  with  tall  reeds,  and 
showed  only  here  and  there  a  few  signs  of  cultivation. 

This  time  I  still  remained  with  the  camels  and  the  train- 
oxen,  which,  mixed  with  pedestrians  and  some  single  horsemen 
in  long  unbounded  lines,  kept  along  the  road,  while  single  troops 
of  Kanembu  speanncn,  in  their  light,  fanciful  garments,  mostly 
consisting  of  a  small  apron  of  rags,  or  a  hide  tied  round  the 
loins,  and  armed  with  their  light  wooden  shields,  passed  the 
luggage-train,  shouting  out  in  tlieir  wild  native  manner.  Thus, 
after  a  march  of  about  eleven  miles,  we  reached  the  cotton-fields 
of  Yedi,  a  town  of  considerable  magnitude,  surrounded  by  a  clay 
wall  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  We  passed  it  on  a  rising  ground 
to  our  left,  while  the  country  on  the  northwestern  side  spread 
out  in  one  continuous  sandy  plain,  dotted  here  and  there  by  a 
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few  diim-bushes  (ngille)  and  by  a  few  single  dum-palms*  On 
this  side  of  the  town,  at  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  distance, 
after  the  autumnal  rains,  a  large  pond  is  formed,  on  the  borders 

of  wliich  gardens  of  onions  are  planted  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Yedi,  and  irrigated  with  the  aid  of  khattatir. 

The  sun  was  intensely  hot,  and  the  heat  at  noon  was  very 
great.  Strange  to  say,  during  all  this  time  I  neglected  to  make 
thermometrical  observations,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  Over* 
weg  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  this  subject  than  myself; 
hut  the  reason  of  this  neglect  was  that  we  usually  started  ear- 
ly in  the  morning,  and  seldom  had  shade  in  the  neighborhood 
of  our  tents  at  noon ;  for  these,  which  by  this  time  were  so 
much  worn  out  that  every  object  inside  cast  a  shadow  as  well 
as  outside,  could  give  us,  of  course,  no  measure  for  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air. 

Our  protector  Lamino  afterward  sent  us  an  excellent  dish  of 
rice  boiled  in  milk,  and  covered  with  bread  and  honey.  The 
rice  was  of  a  whiteness  unusual  in  this  country^  Having  re- 
ceived likewise  a  dish  of  bread  and  honey  from  the  vizier,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and,  through  his  media- 
tion, to  the  sheikh  also.  The  sheikh  had  alighted  at  his  spa- 
cious clay  mansion  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  he  was 
just  occupied  with  granting  a  grand  reception  to  the  towns- 
people. 

After  the  usual  exchange  of  compliments,  our  discourse  tam- 
ed upon  Captain  Denham  (Eais  KImlil),  who  had  once  taken 
the  same  road  in  conjunction  with  Kash^Ua  Barka  Ghana, 
and  with  Bu-Klialum.  On  this  occasion  also  the  manner  in 
which  old  M'allem  ShadeH  or  Chadeli,  then  a  simple  faki,  who 
was  present,  behaved  toward  that  Christian  was  mentioned. 
We  related  to  them  what  a  falthM  description  Major  Denham 
had  given,  in  the  narrative  of  his  adventures,  of  the  hostile  dis- 
position of  the  faki,  when  the  old  m'allem,  who  was  now  one  of 
the  grandees  of  the  empire,  in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon 
Major  Denham  and  ourselves,  described  to  the  assembly,  with 
sundry  sarcastic  hints,  how  he  had  seen  the  major,  after  his 
shameful  defeat  at  Musfaya,  half  dead  and  stripped  of  hia  clothes, 
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and  exhibiting  to  nn initiated  eyes  all  the  insignia  which  mark 
the  difference  between  the  faithful  and  unfaithfuL  The  whole 
spirit  in  which  the  stoiy  was  told  bore  evidence  of  the  enlight- 
ened character  and  the  tolerance  of  these  gentlemen. 

All  the  people  behaved  very  friendly,  and  the  eheikh  sent  UB 
in  the  evening  two  sheep,  a  load  of  **  ngaberi"  or  sorghtim,  be- 
sides two  diahea  of  prepared  food.  We  were  also  entertained 
by  a  young  musician,  who  had  accompanied  Mr,  OverwTg  dur- 
ing his  voyage  on  the  Tsad,  and  in  this  way  there  was  no  end 
of  feasting*  Nor  was  there  any  want  of  intellectual  food,  the 
inquisitive  and  restless  vizier  being  desirous  of  learning  from  us 
as  much  as  possible  on  this  expedition,  where  he  enjoyed  plen- 
ty of  leisure.  Here  we  remained  also  the  following  day,  as 
some  more  detachments  were  to  join  the  army,* 

J^riday^  Noveml/er  28M.  The  ngaufate  advanced  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Marte<  Not  far  from  Yedi  there  extends,  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  a  very  expansive  plain  devoid  of  any  sort  of  vege- 
tation except  some  mimosas.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the 
'*  firki''  ground,  which  comprises  so  large  a  space  in  the  south- 
ern regions  of  Bomu,  and  of  which  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  on 
former  occasions ;  but  the  plantation  of  the  IIolcus  cernuuB^ 
called  *'masakwa"  or  "mosoga"  (which  is  limited  to  this  pecul- 
iar territory),  had  not  turned  out  well  this  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  scarcity  of  rain, 

I  had  marched  in  advance  with  my  camel,  when  the  vizier 
got  sight  of  me,  and  begged  me  to  come  to  the  sheiJth,  After 
having  saluted  me  in  the  most  friendly  way,  he  asked  me  why 
I  always  wore  my  pistols  in  my  belt  round  the  waist,  instead 
of  fijting  them  at  the  saddle-bow;  but  he  praised  my  foresight 
when  I  appealed  to  the  example  of  Rais  Klialll,  who,  when 
throivu  from  his  horse,  on  his  unlucky  expedition  to  Mandara, 
remained  without  a  weapon  in  his  hand.  However,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  at  present,  with  such  a  large  army,  no  danger  of 
this  kind  was  to  be  feared.     He  showed  me  also,  in  the  most 

•  Between  Yedi  and  the  Tsad  the  following  places  are  situated :  Lega^  a  con- 
fliderttble  town  gurrounded  by  a  wall ;  Dibbuwa,  Jiggcri,  Manawaio,  Giirdina,  and 
Mcigolam. 
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flattering  maimer,  tliat  be  had  imitsled  my  €TinTi|Je  of  hatrin^^ 
my  chronometer  continually  girded  axoond  my  waist,  and  he  as- 
sured me  that  be  found  it  very  oonveni^it. 

The  troop  was  here  {Dooeediiig  in  stately  order,  and  a  broad 
line  of  battle  decoyed,  one  officer,  with  the  title  of  jerma,  rid- 
ing in  advance,  and  being  followed  by  the  four  £ui-hearers  of 
the  sheikli  in  full  array ;  but  a  little  farther  on,  a  small  tract 
of  underwood  compelled  them  to  change  their  order  of  march, 
and  proceed  in  one  long  line*  The  vizier  was  kind  enough  to 
Bend  me  a  message  to  the  effect  that  I  had  better  get  in  fixint, 
so  ag  not  to  be  in  the  midat  of  the  confusion* 

The  place  of  encampment  was  chosen  on  the  northwest  side 
of  the  town  of  Uarte ;  and  when  the  shiekh  had  dismounted  in 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  mat  bouse  which  had  been  pre> 
pared  for  htm^  the  whole  bo^t  of  cavalry  galloped  up  in  the 
fiercest  manner,  before  I  was  able  to  get  out  of  their  way,  so 
tliat  I  received  a  very  severe  shock  from  a  horseman,  who  struck 
against  roe  with  great  violence. 

In  the  afternoon  my  friend  and  companion  on  my  journey  to 
A^damawa,  Kash6lla  Billama,  called  on  me,  and  we  mounted 
on  horseback  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  market,  which  is  held 
every  Friday  outside  the  western  gate  of  the  town,  where  an 
open  area,  surrounded  by  several  wells,  spreads  out*  But  the 
market,  at  least  that  day,  was  very  insignificant :  it  was  not  fur- 
nished with  a  single  shed  or  staU,  and  not  a  single  article  of 
manufacture  was  exposed,  Negro  millet,  butter,  and  wooden 
bowls  being  almost  the  only  articles  oftercd  for  sale ;  and  sell- 
ers, as  well  as  buyers,  were  very  few  in  number.  The  town 
contains  about  four  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  taking  into  ao- 
count  the  stratcgetical  art  of  this  country,  possesses  proper  de- 
fenses, the  clay  wall  being  in  a  good  state  of  repair,  and  having 
a  gate  on  each  side  excepting  the  side  of  the  market,  where 
there  arc  two.  Towai^l  the  east  there  is  a  little  cultivated 
ground,  and  on  the  north  a  small  suburb,  consisting  of  large, 
conical  thatched  huts,  where,  besides  Kanuri,  several  Fulbe  or 
Fellata  families  are  living*  The  interior  of  the  town  consists 
of  naiTOw  lanes,  and  most  of  the  houses  arc  clay  buildings. 
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There  w«i8  nothing  interesting  to  be  seen ;  tut  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  wlien  my  companion,  who  was  a  native  of  this  place, 
took  me  to  pay  my  compHments  to  his  mother,  who  kept  a  small 
shetl,  or  rat  lie  r,  as  we  should  say,  a  shop,  in  the  little  market- 
place inside  the  town.  It  was  certainly  a  trait  of  a  good-na- 
tured and  friendly  disposition. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day ;  but  our  stay  was  not 
at  all  pleasant,  there  being  very  little  shade  near  the  encamp- 
ment, while  our  tents  were  so  worn  that  they  scarcely  afforded 
any  protection  against  the  sun.  Owing  to  the  sniallncss  of  ray 
means,  I  had  been  obliged  to  leave  my  large  tent  in  Kiikawa, 

/^\mdaf/^  JVbimnber  dOi/u  The  following  morning  I  wa^ 
obliged  to  remain  behind  the  army  a  considerable  time,  in  ordei' 
to  allow  the  air  to  acquire  a  more  genial  temperature.  I  enjoy- 
ed the  more  the  beautiful  morning,  although  the  country  did 
not  possess  many  attractions.  Here  also  it  exhibited  that  black, 
boggy  soil  called  **firki,"  wliich  i^  peculiar  to  the  Bouthem  parts 
of  Bornu,  though  near  the  village  of  Little  Marte,  or  "  Marte 
ghana/'  some  slight  variation  was  seen,  in  a  crop  of  Indian  com 
or  "  holcus"  still  standing  in  the  fields ;  the  ears,  however,  were 
quickly  plucked  off  by  the  undisciplined  army.  Further  on  I 
reached  a  group  of  villages  ornamented  by  a  cluster  of  beautiful 
tamarind-trees,  and  here  lay  down  a  while  to  enjoy  the  delicious 
shade.  Numbers  of  people  were  resting  here  and  there,  in  or- 
der to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  villagers ;  for,  to  t!ie 
ruin  of  the  country,  there  is  no  commissariat  in  these  armies  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  private  individual,  and  everj'  one 
must  supply  himself  with  food  in  the  best  manner  he  can. 

Our  march,  however,  wus  veiy  short,  the  encampment  having 
been  chosen  on  the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Ala.  This  town 
also  is  of  some  importance,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  in  good 
repair,  with  two  gates  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  and  only  one 
on  the  south  and  east  The  intenor  is  enlivened  by  large  trees, 
consisting  of  chedia  (elastic  gum)  and  kurna  tJ^QBy  while  the 
huts  are  remarkable  for  their  high  conical  roof,  the  thatch  of 
wliich,  in  a  great  many  instances,  is  interlaced  by  the  clasps  of 
the  Ctic^'rbita  lageiiaria^  the  whole  looking  very  cheerful.    The 
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fihcikh  Iiaving  requested  mc  repeatedly  to  give  my  conipass  up 
to  liim,  as  he  imagined  it  would  be  sufficient  for  one  of  us  to  pos- 
Bess  such  an  instrument,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  oifer  him  my 
musical-box  as  a  presentj  remarking  that  I  wouhl  willingly  give 
away  such  articles,  but  not  ecientitic  instruments.  Several 
hares  had  been  caught  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  and  in  the 
evening  we  had  some  of  them  palatably  dressed  by  the  expe- 
riejiced  iemale  slave  of  Laraino, 

Monday^  December  Id,  Soon  after  starting,  early  in  the 
morning  wc  had  to  traverse  some  underwood,  which  caused  a 
great  rush  and  much  confusion  among  the  undisciplined  army, 
so  tliat  two  or  three  horsemen  were  seriously  injured.  On  such 
occasions,  as  well  as  in  the  thick  covert  of  the  forest,  I  had  full 
opportunity  of  testing  the  valuable  properties  of  the  Arab  stir- 1 
rups,  which  protect  the  whole  leg,  and,  if  akilliuUy  managed, 
keep  every  obtruder  at  a  lespectful  distance ;  indeed,  I  am  al- 
most sure  that  if,  on  these  my  African  wanderings,  I  had  made 
use  of  the  English  stirmps,  I  should  have  lost  both  my  legs. 
Our  way  afterw*ard  led  over  monotonous  f  irki  ground,  where  wo ' 
were  cheered  by  the  sight  of  some  fine  crops  of  sorghum.  De- 
tached hamlets  were  seen  in  every  direction,  even  where  the 
country  did  not  present  any  traces  of  cultivation  ;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Shuwa  villages,  thisr  province  does  not  contain 
many  small  hamlets,  the  population  being  concentrated  in  largejr 
places.  Underwood  succeeded  to  the  f  irki  ground,  and  extend- 
ed  to  the  Very  walls  of  the  large  town  of  Dikowa. 

Tiie  sight  of  this  town,  with  its  walls  over  towered  by  the  reg- 
ularly-shaped crowns  of  magnificent  fig-trees,  was  very  impos- 
ing. The  western  wall,  along  wdiieh  our  road  lay,  was  covered 
with  women  and  children,  and  we  met  a  numerous  procession 
of  icmalcs  in  their  best  attire,  who  werc  going  to  salute  their 
sovereign  upon  his  arrival  at  the  encampment ;  and,  coming 
from  the  capital,  wdiich  is  distinguished  by  the  ugliness  of  its 
female  inhabitants,  I  was  agreeably  Bur|irised  at  their  superior 
countenance  and  figure.  But,  though  the  observer  might  be 
gratified  with  the  personal  appearance  of  the  natives,  their  in- 
dustry was  questionable;  for  only  a  small  tract  of  cultivated 
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ground  wag  to  be  seen  on  this  side  of  the  town,  girt  by  a  forest 
of  mighty  trees. 

The  encampment,  or  **  ngaufate,"  began  to  form  close  to  the 
southern  wall  of  the  town,  amid  sandy  ground  free  from  trees, 
and  completely  surrounded  by  a  thick  covert.  Although  it  was 
December,  tlie  sun  was  very  powerful ;  and,  until  the  camels  ar- 
rived, I  sat  down  in  the  shade  of  a  *'bito"  ox  Balanites^  w^hile 
the  encampment  was  spreading  out  in  all  directions,  and  ap* 
proached  the  edge  of  the  covert  I  then  gave  up  my  shady  place 
to  Kashella  Jato,  an  officer  of  the  musketeers,  who,  in  acknowl- 
cdgment,  offered  me  a  clear  piece  of  delicious  gum,  just  taken  from 
the  tree  and  full  of  sweet  fluid,  in  which  state  it  is  certainly  a  del- 
icacy, and  is  so  esteented  here  as  well  as  in  Western  Negi-oland, 
The  encampment  springing  up  gradually  from  the  gi*ound,  with 
its  variety  of  light  dwellings  built  only  for  the  moment;  the 
multifarious  appearance  of  armed  people;  the  numbers  of  horses 
of  all  colors,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty ;  the  uninter- 
rupted train  of  beasts  of  burden,  camels,  and  pack -ox  en,  laden 
with  the  tents,  furniture,  and  provisions,  and  mounted  by  the 
wives  and  concubines  of  the  different  chiefs,  well  dressed  and 
veiled,  altogether  presented  a  most  interesting  picture ;  for  now 
almost  the  wliole  host,  or  **  kebu,"  had  collected,  and  twenty 
thousand  men,  with  ten  thousand  horses,  and  at  least  as  many 
beasts  of  burden,  were  no  doubt  assembled  on  tltis  spot. 

At  length  our  two  tents  also  were  pitched,  and  we  could  make 
ourselves  as  comfortable  as  the  scanty  shade  which  they  afford- 
ed allowed  us. 

In  the  evening,  our  conversation  with  the  vizier  turning  upon 
the  means  which  remained  for  B6rnu  to  attain  once  more  to  her 
former  greatness,  these  devastating  expeditions  and  slave-hunts 
fell  under  discussion,  and  I  took  the  liberty  to  indicate,  in  o]> 
position  to  such  a  system,  tlie  necessity  of  a  well-established 
government,  with  a  strong  military  force  capable  of  extending 
their  dominion.  I  also  called  the  attention  of  the  vizier  to  the 
point  tliat,  as  they  could  never  i-ely  upon  the  Turks,  who  might 
easily  cut  off  all  supplies  of  foreign  mcrcliandise,  it  was  greatly 
to  tlicir  interest  to  keep  open  to  themselves  that  large  river 
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irbicb  psBsed  a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  their  dommions, 
and  which  would  enable  them  to  supply  themselves  with  everj* 
kind  of  European  manufactare  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they 
W€a?e  able  to  obtain  them  by  the  northern  route*  He  did  not 
heaitate  to  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  the  former  sultans ;  but 
iliooe  poor  men,  when  they  possessed  the  dominion  of  the  Kwa- 
na  tribe,  probably  bad  no  idea  that  the  river  which  ran  through 
their  territory  joined  the  sea ;  and  even  if  they  had,  the  relation 
between  Islam  and  Christianity  at  that  period  was  of  so  hostile 
a  character  that,  for  the  very  reason  that  this  stream  might  open 
to  the  Christians  a  more  easy  access  to  their  country,  they  shun- 
ned any  nearer  connection  with  it  as  dangerous.  However,  un- 
der the  present  entirely  altered  state  of  affairs,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  an  energetic  native  chief,  basing  his  jjowct  on  a  supply 
of  European  merchandise,  as  facilitated  by  t]ie  Kiver  Benuwe, 
might  easily  dominate  a  great  part  of  Central  Africa;  but  en- 
ergy is  just  the  very  thing  these  people  are  wanting  in. 

From  this  point  of  our  discourse  there  was  an  easy  transition 
to  that  of  tlie  abolition  of  slavery;  and  here  my  late  lamented 
friend,  Ulr.  Overweg,  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  on  this  im- 
portant question*  The  vizier  could  not  bring  foi-ward  any  other 
argument  in  his  defense  than  that  the  slave-trade  furnished  them 
with  the  means  of  buying  muskets ;  and,  lamentable  as  it  is, 
this  is  certainly  the  correct  vieiv  of  the  subject,  for  even  on  the 
west  coast  the  slave-trade  originated  in  the  cupidity  of  tlie  na- 
tives in  purchasing  the  arms  of  Europeans.  Such  is  the  histo- 
ry of  civilization  I  If  the  poor  natives  of  Africa  had  never  be- 
come acquainted  with  this  destructive  implement  of  European 
ingenuity,  the  slave-trade  would  never  have  readied  those  gi- 
gantic proportions  which  it  has  attained  ;  for  at  first  the  natives 
of  Africa  wanted  fire-arms  as  the  surest  means  of  securing  their 
independence  of^  and  superiority  over  their  neighbors ;  but  in 
the  further  course  of  affairs,  these  instruments  of  destruction  be- 
came necessary  because  they  enabled  them  to  hunt  down  less 
favored  tribes,  and,  ivith  a  supply  of  slaves  so  obtained,  to  pro- 
cure for  themselves  those  luxuries  of  European  civilization  with 
which  they  had  likewise  become  acquainted.    This  is  the  great 
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debt  wliicli  tlie  European  owes  to  the  poor  African^  that  after 
having  caused,  or  at  least  increased,  this  nelarioos  system  on  his 
first  bringing  the  natives  of  those  regions  into  contact  with  his 
state  of  civilization,  which  has  had  scarce! j  any  but  a  demoral- 
izing effect,  he  ought  now  also  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  beneficial  effects  of  that  state  of  society.  Entering,  there- 
fore, into  the  views  of  our  hosts,  I  told  them  that  their  country 
produced  many  other  things  wliich  tliey  might  exchange  for 
fire-arms,  without  being  forced  to  lay  waste  the  whole  of  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  to  bring  misery  and  distress  upon  bo 
many  thousands. 

I  intbrmed  them  of  the  last  negotiations  of  her  Britannic  maj- 
esty's messengers  witli  the  King  of  Dahome,  when  our  hiend, 
listening  with  tlie  greatest  interest  to  the  account  ofthcse  no- 
ble endeavors  of  her  majesty's  government,  which  he  could  not 
but  admire,  declared,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  that  if  the 
British  government  were  able  to  funiish  them  with  a  thousand 
muskets  and  four  cannons,  they  would  be  willing  to  subscribe 
any  obhgatory  article  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  their 
country^-of  course  not  including,  all  at  once,  domestic  slavery, 
for  such  a  measure  would  scarcely  be  feasible  in  a  country 
where  all  the  relations  of  domestic  life  are  based  upon  this  sys- 
tem. But  the  aboHtion  of  the  foreign  slave-trade  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  better  system,  Uowever,  I  told  them  that,  sui)- 
posing  government  were  to  entertain  such  a  proposal,  the  lirst 
thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  open  themselves  a  road  to  the  River 
Benuw^,  as  it  would  be  difficult,  not  only  witli  respect  to  the 
state  of  the  country  to  be  traversed,  but  also  on  account  of  the 
suspicions  of  the  Tiu-ks,  to  provide  them  with  such  a  military 
store  by  way  of  the  desert.  But  at  present  this  whole  ques- 
tion has  been  superseded ;  the  vizier  himself  1ms  succumbed, 
and  his  master,  the  Sheikh  *Omar,  although  he  lias  been  fortu- 
nate enough  once  more  to  usurp  the  sovereign  authority,  seems 
scarcely  sufficient  to  hold  out  any  guarantee  of  the  stability  of 
his  dynasty,  Jloreover,  the  slave-trade  at  present  is,  in  fact, 
abolished  on  the  north  coast ;  and  this  circumstance  must 
eventually  exercise  a  great  influence  over  the  destinies  of  Bor- 
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nil,  on  account  of  its  centml  sitaation*  especially  if  at  length  a 
regular  intercourse  he  established  on  the  lliver  Benuwe. 

It  was  our  lot  to  remain  here  several  days;  for  while  the 
Kanuri  people,  who  were  expected  to  join  the  expedition,  had 
assembled  in  sufficient  numbers,  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  indigenous  Arab  or  Shiiwa  population  had  as  yet  come  up ; 
for  almost  all  of  tljem  live  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, where  they  have  taken  possession  of  the  deserted  seats  of 
former  tribes,  whicli  were  annihilated  or  weakened  in  the  relent- 
less wars  between  Islam  ism  and  Paganism. 

On  the  first  day  of  our  arrival  our  encampment  was  very 
comfortable,  but  every  day  that  we  staid  here  it  became  more 
confined,  owing  principally  to  the  numerous  cavalry  of  theae 
Arab  tribes,  almost  all  of  whom  are  mounted  ;  and  many  a  new- 
comer was  seen  hurrying  about,  witliout  being  able  to  find  a 
spot  to  lie  down,  or  to  meet  with  friends  to  treat  him.  I  my* 
self  had  to  entertain  a  respectable  man  among  these  SImwa  of 
the  name  of  Haj  llamadan,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Ha- 
sunna. 

This  man,  wlio  generally  had  his  settlement  far  to  the  east, 
in  the  Wadi  Guskab,  had  come  some  time  previously  to  Logon 
in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  some  relations  of  his,  and  had  now 
joined  this  expedition.  But  one  must  be  very  careful  witli 
these  ^fiuwa ;  for,  to  use  a  common  expression,  if  you  give  tliem 
an  inch  they  are  wont  to  take  an  ell.  But  for  their  Jewish 
character,  I  should  have  liked  to  enter  into  more  intimate  rela- 
tions with  tlicm  than  I  actually  did. 

Their  emigi-ation  into  tliese  regions,  at  least  several  centuries 
ago,  is  certainly  not  without  interest ;  and,  as  I  have  already 
had  occasion  to  observe  in  another  place,  they  preserve  the  char- 
acteristic type  ot  their  race  very  distinctly — a  middle-sized, 
slender  figure  (which,  however,  is  apt  to  become  fuller  as  t!iey 
advance  in  years),  small,  pleasing  features,  and  a  dark  olive 
complexion.  Tlieir  dialect  is  very  peculiar;  and  while  it  lays 
claim  to  a  far  greater  purity  than  belongs  to  the  dialects  of  the 
coast,  by  the  profusion  of  vowels  which  it  has  preserved*  its 
character  is  deteriorated,  and  hecomes  nearly  ridiculous  by  the 
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continued  repetition  and  insertion  of  certain  words,  A  Sliuwa 
is  not  able  to  say  three  words  without  inserting  his  favorite 
term  '*  kuch,  kuch,"  which  corresponds  to  the  English  word 
"'  thorough,"  but  which  is  not  Arabic  at  all.  When  they  omit 
the  word  '*kuch"  they  make  use  of  another  term,  '"berketek,** 
*'your  worship,**  which  at  once  bears  testimony  to  the  servile 
and  degraded  position  which  they  occupy  in  Negroland,  al- 
though in  Bomu  they  are  still  treated  with  some  indulgence 
and  lenity,  especially  since  the  time  when  Mohammed  Tirab, 
the  father  of  the  present  vizier,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Salamat,  attained  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  influence  in 
the  country.  In  Waday  again,  even  at  the  present  time,  they 
are  treated  very  badly. 

Of  Kanuri  people,  besides  a  few  smaller  bodies  of  troops,  only 
two  ofKcers  or  kashellas,  'AH  Margin  and  Jerma,  were  wanting. 
.Ul  the  officers  and  bodies  of  troops  on  this  side  of  th^  konm- 
dugu  of  Bomu,  tlie  soK".alIed  Yeou,  were  collected  together,  the 
only  exception  being  Kashella  Manzo,  my  hospitable  host  in 
Zarrikulo,  whose  presence  at  his  post  was  required  on  account 
of  the  Tawarek ;  for,  as  regards  the  officers  and  chiefs  of  the 
provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  komadugu,  nobody  is  required 
to  take  paii  in  these  expeditions  of  the  sheikh,  every  officer  re- 
maining at  his  post,  except  when  his  master  enters  upon  a  war 
in  his  own  quarters* 

While  the  encampment  itself  presented  considerable  interest, 
as  being  the  temporary  abode  of  so  many  people,  the  town  of  Di- 
kowa,  near  which  we  were  encamped,  seemed  well  deserving  some 
attention,  as  having  been  repeatedly  the  residence  of  the  rulers 
of  the  country,  and  being  still  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  I  therefore  paid  a  visit  to  it  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  of  our  stay,  being  accompanied  by  my  friend  Billa- 
ina.  We  entered  the  town  by  the  western  gate,  and  I  saw  that 
the  walls  were  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  ten'accd  on  the  inside 
like  those  of  the  capital,  and  of  considerable  breadth  at  the 
base  :  they  were  in  a  state  of  good  repair.  I  was  struck  by  the 
height  and  round  shape  of  the  Inits,  which  entirely  wanted  the 
characteristic  top,  or,  as  the  Kanuri  people  call  it,  kogi  ngimbe. 
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and  were  of  the  same  kind  as  I  liad  observed  in  the  other  towns 
of  tills  southern  province.  Every  hut  had  its  little  court-yard, 
in  some  of  wliich  vegetation  was  seen,  mostly  karas. 

The  further  we  proceeded,  the  more  I  was  pleased  with  the 
general  appeurance  of  the  town,  the  exterior  of  which  bad  made 
a  favorable  impression  upon  me  on  our  first  arrival.  Large, 
beautiful,  wide-spreading  tig-trees,  ngabore,  cliedia  or  elastic 
gum-trees,  and  korna-trees,  spread  their  shade  ail  around,  and 
two  or  three  isolated  papaw-trees,  or,  as  the  Kanuri  call  them, 
bambus-masarbe,  with  their  remarkable  feathery  crowns,  and 
their  smooth,  virgin-like  stems,  formed  a  lively  contrast  to  the 
broad-leafed  canopy  of  the  other  trees,  while  the  hedges  and 
fences  of  tlie  court-yards  were  partly  enhvencd  by  a  luxurious 
creeper  called  ^*  dagdageP'  by  the  natives.  The  real  nucleus  of 
the  town  seemed  to  consist  entirely  of  clay  houses. 

iVfter  a  very  pleasant  ride  we  reached  the  house  of  the 
'*  maiiita"  or  governor,  who  still  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  inde- 
pendence. The  chief  ornament  of  the  place  in  front  of  his 
house  was  the  most  splendid  caoutchouc-tree  I  have  ever  seen; 
indeed,  I  can  scarcely  imagine  that  the  diameter  of  its  crown, 
which  was  so  regularly  and  symmetrically  shaped  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  effected  by  art,  measured  less  than  from  seventy  to 
eighty  feet.  It  really  formed  a  beautiful  fage,  or,  as  the  Hausa 
people  call  it,  ichcnbatu,  or  open  council-hall,  such  as  are  com- 
mon in  these  places  ;  but  at  present  no  political  business  of  any 
importance  was  transacted  here,  and  it  formed  a  favorite  lounge 
for  idle  people,  among  whom  there  was  a  troop  of  musicians, 
playing  lustily  upon  their  instruments  to  console  the  petty  cJiief 
for  tljc  loss  of  his  former  power,  winch  had  dwindled  aW' ay  to  a 
mere  shadow.  I  would  gladly  have  paid  him  a  visit,  but,  poor 
as  I  was  at  the  time,  and  wifhout  a  single  article  wortliy  of  his 
acceptance,  I  %vas  rather  glad  that  I  was  under  no  obligation  to 
him.  Tlie  interruption  in  the  daily  course  of  life  of  the  inhab- 
itants, by  the  presence  of  the  army,  was  the  more  to  be  lament- 
ed, as  it  prevented  me  from  becoming  an  eyewitness  to  the 
chief  industry  of  the  natives,  which  consists  in  weaving  and 
manufacturing  into  shirts  the  cotton  which  they  grow ;  for  they 
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are  almost  exclosively  cotton-growers,  and  have  very  little  corn. 
Cut,  although  they  arc  able  to  produce  a  fine  soil  of  texturcj 
tiiey  are  very  badly  off  for  dyeing,  and  in  this  respect  are  far 
outstripped  by  the  inhabitants  of  Uje  and  Makari,  Listead  of 
the  beating  of  shirts,  which  forms  so  pleasant  a  sound  in  many 
other  industrial  towns  of  Negroland,  there  w^as  nothing  to  be 
heard  but  the  sound  which  proceeded  from  the  powder-mill,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  give  this  grand  name  to  a  yard  in  which  eight 
slaves  were  employed  in  pounding  powder  in  large  wooden  mor- 
tars, for  this  is  the  way  in  which  powder  is  prepared  in  Negro- 
land  ;  and  during  my  stay  in  Baginni,  every  time  I  had  my  cof-- 
fee  poimded  (as  I  did  not  possess  a  coffee-mill),  I  excited  the  sus- 
picion that  I  was  preparing  powder.  Of  course^  the  presence 
of  the  army  was  the  reason  why  so  little  activity  was  to  be  seen 
at  present^  and  the  little  market  or  durriya,  which  is  held  in  tlie 
afternoon,  was  very  badly  attended  ;  but  the  size  and  populous- 
ncss  of  the  town  made  such  an  impression  upon  me  that  I 
thought  myself  justified  in  rating  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
about  twenty-live  thousand. 

Altogether,  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  character  of  the 
place,  that  on  expressing  my  satisfaction  to  one  of  the  inhabit- 
ants who  came  to  salute  my  companion  w^ith  the  words,  "  A^te- 
ma  billa  ngilla,"  ''This  is  a  fine  town/'  he  replied,  with  con- 
scious pride,  "A'te  billa  dcka  geni,  ate  billa  maiwa,"  *'This  is 
not  a  country  town ;  this  is  a  royal  residence."  We  reached 
the  gate  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  town  just  at  the  monicnt 
when  *Abd  e'  Rahman,  the  eldest  brother  of  tlie  Slieikh  'Omar, 
arrived  witli  a  party  of  horsemen.  \Ylmt  his  business  was  I 
do  not  know  ;  but,  before  the  expedition  left  the  town^  there  had 
been  a  great  many  unfavorable  rumors  concerning  his  ambitious 
designs,  and  tlie  malcontents  expected  that  he  would  avail  him- 
self of  this  opportunity  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  vizier,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  the  expedition  from  proceeding  against  llandara, 
as  he  himself  was  supposed  to  be  on  friendly  terais  with  the 
cliicf  of  that  country.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  his  inten- 
tions, he  found  his  rival  still  too  strong  \  and,  after  a  friendly 
parting  from  his  brother,  he  retraced  his  steps. 
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The  view  over  the  encampment  which  presented  itseU*  when 
from  the  north  I  turned  to  tlie  southwest  side  of  tlic  town,  was 
extremely  interesting,  and  I  kept  along  the  Iiigher  ground  form- 
ed hy  the  rubbish  which  had  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  the 
walh  Tents  of  every  description  and  size — light  sheds  con- 
structed witli  the  long  stalks  of  Indian  com,  supported  by  four 
poles  and  connected  lightly  at  the  top,  and  forming  high -topped 
gables — horses  and  men,  all  in  the  greatest  confusion,  presented 
a  busy  scene  of  animated  life ;  but  the  place  where  our  tents 
were  pitched  had  become  so  confined  that  I  was  glad  to  avail 
myself  of  any  opportunity  wliicli  presented  itself  of  roving  about 
in  the  neighborhood. 

The  most  attractive  place  was  the  koraadugu,  or  water-course, 
which  passes  at  some  distance  to  the  south  of  the  town,  and  is 
Jistinguislied  by  the  special  name  of  Yalowc*  It  was  a  very 
charming  spot,  winding  along  through  a  rich  and  varied  forest, 
bordered  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  the  finest  fig-trees,  prin- 
cipally of  the  kind  called  •'  ngabore."  The  channel  itself  was 
only  about  forty  yards  wide,  encompassed  by  banks  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  at  present  it  was  not  enliv- 
ened by  a  continuous  stream,  but  contained  several  detached 
jiools  of  stagnant  water.  Although  the  water  was  cool,  and  not 
ilisagreeable  to  the  taste,  still  it  was  not  very  pure,  and  could 
not  but  contain  the  germs  of  much  disease.  This  is  the  same 
komadugu  with  which,  in  its  upper  course  in  the  territory  of 
llje,  I  had  become  acquainted  on  my  journey  to  A^damawa,* 
The  banks  all  around  were  enlivened  by  horses  and  pack-oxen, 
who  were  enjoying  the  rich  verdure ;  and  there  was  not  a  shady 
tree  but  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  a  troop  of  Kanembu 
or  Kaniiri,  in  order  to  find  that  comfortable  repose  which  the 
noisy  encampment  could  not  afford. 

Having  heard  that  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dikowa 
consisted  of  cotton,  I  expected  to  find  extensive,  well-kept  cot- 
ton-plantations ;  but,  although  the  article  was  cultivated  to  a 

*  With  regard  to  the  directloTi  of  its  lower  course,  the  statements  of  the  peo- 
ple do  not  entirely  agree,  and  I  shall  Imvo  occasion  to  my  somtJthiag  more  about 
it  when  1  apeak  of  my  return  jonrnoy  iVom  Bagirmi. 
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great  extent,  I  was  astonished  at  the  neglected  appearance  which 
it  exhibited,  tlie  cotton-fields  being  almost  buried  beneath  the 
thicket,  and  overgrown,  not  only  with  rank  grass,  but  even  with 
trees  and  buslics,  so  that  scarcely  any  space  was  left  for  tlic 
plants  to  spread  out ;  nevertheless,  their  luxuriant  growth  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  rich  nature  h(  the  soil,  and  gave  an  idea 
of  the  wealtli  that  lies  buried  in  these  regions.  I  have  already 
observed,  on  another  occasion,  tlislt  tlie  natives  of  Negroland 
take  very  little  care  of  their  cotton-plantations  ;  and  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that,  if  sufficient  care  was  bestowed,  quite  a  different 
quality  might  be  produced, 

I  roved  about  this  wild  and  fertile  region  till  I  was  entirely 
hemmed  in  by  an  impenetrable  thicket.  While  retuniing  hence 
to  our  encampment  by  a  more  westerly  path,  I  was  ruminating 
in  my  mind  how  the  former  nilers  of  this  country  had  evinced 
BO  much  more  feeling  for  the  bounty  and  Ijcauty  of  nature  than 
its  present  possessors  j  for  while  tliese  have  chosen  for  tlieir  res- 
idence tlie  most  monotonous  district  of  the  empire,  the  former 
selected  those  parts  which  nature  itself  had  embellished — the 
shores  of  the  so-called  Yeou,  or  the  komadugu  Waube,  and  this 
fine  water-course  of  Dikowa ;  and  they  not  only  chose  the  most 
interesting  spots,  but  they  even  embellished  them  by  art,  as  t!ie 
large  artificial  basins  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  Ghasreggomo, 
Ghambaru,  and  Daniasak  amply  testify.  In  this  respect  it  is 
not  uninteresting  that  we  are  informed  by  the  Imam  Aiimed, 
the  historian  of  King  Edris  Alawoma,  that  his  master,  wlien  he 
visited  the  town  of  Fika,  could  not  forego  the  pleasure  of  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  the  famous  little  Alpine  lake  which  lies  at  some 
distance  from  that  town.  Although  the  country  of  Bornu  is  far 
from  being  the  most  favored  part  of  Negroland,  yet  the  shores 
of  these  water-courses  are  very  rich  hideed,  and  capable  of  main- 
taining a  numerous  population. 

In  retuniing  to  our  encampment  I  passed  the  market  or  dur- 
riya,  which  was  held  every  afternoon  on  the  west  side  of  the 
encampment.  It  was  really  a  busy  scene>  not  yielding  in  im- 
portance to  the  little  daily  market  of  the  capital ;  and  this  was 
not  at  all  marvelous,  as  a  greater  crowd  of  people  and  a  far 
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greater  number  of  horses  were  gathered  here  than  the  average 
population  of  Kukawa.  Xot  only  were  provisions,  such  as  meat, 
grain,  beans,  ground-nuts,  and  other  articles  of  a  like  descrip- 
tion, offered  for  sale,  but  even  small  luxuries ;  and  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  bartering,  as  the  buyers  were  destitute  of  currency 
— kiingona  or  cowries,  as  well  as  gabaga  or  cotton-strips.  1  also 
observed  that  the  encampment,  especially  on  this  side,  where  it 
was  skirted  by  a  thick  covert  of  trees,  was  encircled  by  a  living 
wall  of  light  Kanembii  spearmen,  who  were  keeping  watch;  for 
although  the  arniy  was  still  in  its  own  territory,  yet,  in  the  weak 
state  of  the  government,  a  certain  degree  of  insecurity  already 
commences  here ;  and  the  very  first  evening  of  our  being  en- 
camped on  tliis  spot,  the  ngaufate  was  roused  by  the  gangema, 
or  announcement  by  beat  of  drum,  to  the  effect  that  evay  body 
should  be  on  his  guard  against  horse-stealcrs. 

While  the  country  around  presented  interesting  features,  and 
the  encampment  itself  exhibited  a  scene  of  great  variety,  the 
time  we  spent  here  passed  away  comfortably  and  agreeably, 
with  the  sole  exception  that  the  space  allotted  to  us  was  too  con* 
fined  to  be  comfortable.  We  were  on  the  most  friendly  terras 
with  the  sheikh  as  well  as  with  his  vizier,  and  all  court  eti- 
quette was  dispensed  with.  This  went  so  far  that  I  and  my 
companion  accommodated  our  noble  and  princely  friends  with 
our  woolen  jackets  and  drawers  ;  for  they  began  to  feel  the  cold 
at  night  very  severely,  and  on  these  occasions  the  very  respect- 
able Ilaj  E  Jris  had  to  play  the  part  of  a  royal  laundress. 

Already,  during  our  hibernal  stay  in  the  country  of  Air,  we 
had  been  obliged  to  accommodate  our  old  and  austere  friend 
A''nnur  and  his  numerous  relatives  with  our  Turkish  waistcoats, 
but  we  had  not  yet  condescended  to  give  away  our  under-cloth- 
ing ;  and  being  ourselves  extremely  poor  and  destitute  in  every 
respect,  it  was  certainly  not  a  little  privation  we  imposed  upon 
ourselves.  The  clotlies  of  the  sheikh  and  Iris  vizier  were  all 
very  wide,  and  not  lit  for  keeping  out  the  cold.  I  have  repeat- 
edly had  occasion  to  mention  liow  sensitive  the  iVfricans  are  to 
cold ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  in  the  burning  regions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,  a  good  cargo  of  warm  under-clothing  would  find  a 
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ready  sale,  especially  if  it  should  arrive  in  the  months  of  De- 
cember and  January.  But  neither  did  our  noble  hosts,  on  tlieir 
partj  fail  to  do  every  tiling  in  tlieir  power  to  render  our  situa- 
tion  as  comfortable  as  possible ;  and  it  was  very  satisfactory  to 
see  how  anxious  the  vizier  was  to  supply  us  ^vith  all  desirable 
intbrmation. 

One  evening,  at  a  late  hour,  when  I  was  reposing  in  my  tent 
and  about  to  go  to  bed,  he  sent  for  me  in  tlie  greatest  hurry,  as 
if  my  life  or  death  were  at  stake;  and  upon  hastening  thither, 
anxious  to  hear  wOiat  was  the  matter,  I  was  told  tliat  the  vizier 
had  been  informed  of  a  person  being  in  the  encampment  who, 
iiko  my  old  friend  the  M'allem  Katiiri,  had  accompanied  the 
memorable  expedition  of  A'mba  Sambo,  the  warlike  chief  of 
Chamba,  toward  the  country  of  Pgbo  oa  the  sea-coast.  But 
while  the  latter  had  gone  to  Mbafu  with  the  main  body  of  the 
army,  the  adventurous  proceedings  of  tbat  person  had  not  even 
been  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  the  sea ;  and  he  informed  me, 
in  the  most  positive  and  conclusive  manner,  tliat  the  body  of 
troops  W'hich  he  accompanied  had  sailed  along  a  rocky  coast  for 
fifteen  days,  when  they  unexpectedly  met  w^th  an  island,  Tvhere 
they  took  possession  of  a  number  of  muskets,  their  owners,  who 
w^ere  all  dressed  in  jackets,  ha\^ng  taken  refuge  in  their  largo 
vessel. 

lie  did  not  doubt  that  these  people  were  Christians,  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  description  which  he  gave  me  of  the  vessel,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  it  was  a  European  one ;  but  I 
did  not  feel  quite  certain  as  to  the  point  whether  he  had  navi- 
gated a  large  river  or  the  open  sea,  though  I  think  it  probable 
they  went  doivn  the  Niger,  and  surprised  one  of  (he  European 
traders  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  any  rate,  however^  this 
is  an  extremely  interesting  circumstance.  I  apprehend  that  the 
chiefs  of  A'damawa  will  hesitate  in  future  to  extend  their  expe^ 
ditions  so  far,  after  an  English  steamer  has  gone  up  the  river 
to  the  very  heart  of  their  owti  country.  It  was  this  same  Bomu 
horseman  who  informed  nie  that,  on  that  expedition,  all  the 
horses  had  died  from  a  disease  proceeding  from  worms. 

While  chatting  together  upon  these  subjects  till  after  mid- 
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night,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  vizier  some  little  in- 
formation regarding  the  peculiar  character  of  the  maritime  pow- 
er of  the  Imam  of  ilaskat^  of  which  he  had  never  heard  before, 
and  which  interested  him  exceedingly.  With  the  Arabs  of 
Timbukta,  also,  this  subject  formed  a  topic  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, as  they  had  no  idea  that  there  were  people  of  the  same 
faith  living  on  the  eastern  shores  of  this  continent ;  and  they 
delighted  in  the  thought  that  even  in  those  regions  there  were 
Moslems  who  were  not  quite  destitute  of  political  power ;  for, 
althougli  that  famous  traveler  E'bn  Batiita  has  given  to  his  coun- 
trymen an  account  of  these  regions,  it  was  only  in  Sokoto  that 
I  met  with  a  man,  the  learned  Kaderi  dan  Taffa^  who  knew 
Sofala  by  name. 

5Iy  friend  Billama  also  frequently  called  on  me,  and  furnish- 
ed me  with  a  variety  of  information,*  while  I  applied  myself 
strenuously  to  the  study  of  the  Kanuri  language,  winch  had 
discouraged  me  at  first,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  its  grammat- 
ical structure ;  and  I  could  scarcely  have  had  a  better  teacher 
than  our  friend  Haj  Edris ;  for,  being  of  Kanuri  origin,  he  had 
lived  a  great  many  years  in  the  East,  especially  in  Medina,  and 
had  become  almost  an  Arab,  He  was  certainly  an  intelligent 
and  honest  man,  and  in  the  course  of  our  stay  we  became  in- 
debted to  him  ill  many  respects.  Of  course,  we  could  not  ex- 
pect him  to  render  liis  service  gratuitously,  as  he  himself  was 
not  in  affluent  circumstances,  though  as  a  courtier  he  had  to 
keep  up  a  good  appearance ;  but,  being  myself  very  poor  at  tlie 
time,  I  could  do  nothing  but  place  him  upon  a  needle-pension, 
the  needles  being  very  useful  in  the  encampment  for  bu^nng 
provisions. 

*  Among  other  thingSi  lie  informed  me  that  at  b  short  distance  north  froni 
Dikowft  lies  the  town  A'jiri,  equally  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall,  and  inhubited  by 
KanUri ;  but^  while  a  tribute  is  levied  on  Dikowa  by  the  Mnla  Mas  a  Jlaudara^ 
A  jiri  belongs  to  a  man  called  AIjse*  About  two  hours  south  by  west  from  Di- 
kowa is  another  walled  town,  culled  Gawa ;  but  this  town  still  at  the  present  day 
is  inhabited  by  the  ancient  population  of  tbo  countrj',  via.j  the  Gamerghti,  and  is 
the  residence  of  a  petty  native  chief»  Billaraa  Sdraj  while  another  petty  chief  of 
the  Giimerghii  has  his  residence  in  Degi'raba,  the  Dagwamba  of  Major  DenhAm. 
Of  the  Gamerghu  I  have  spoketi  on  a  former  occasion. 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 


THE  BORDER  REGION  OP  THE  SHUWA. 

Saturday^  Decemhe?*  6M.  At  lengthy  after  a  protracted  stay, 
we  left  our  encampment  at  Dikowaj  though  still  in  complete  un- 
certainty whether  the  expedition  was  directed  against  Mandard 
or  not ;  for  as  yet  the  chief  of  that  little  country  (which,  through 
the  adventures  of  Major  Denham,  has  obtained  in  Europe  a 
greater  share  of  attention  than  it  really  deserves),  relying  upon 
the  natural  strength  of  his  mountains,  had  not  yet  made  his 
submission.  The  rumors  which  we  heard  from  thence  were  of 
the  most  contradictory  nature ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  Abu  Bakr, 
which  is  the  name  of  the  present  chief,  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  a  determined  resistance,  having  retired  into  his  mountain 
fastnesses,  to  the  great  disappointment  of  the  vizier,  who  re- 
peatedly asked  me  and  my  companion,  with  great  anxiety,  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  how  it  was  possible  for  the  cavalry  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  in  his  mountainous  retreat ;  for,  whatever  mili- 
tary strength  the  Kanuri  may  still  possess,  it  is  almost  solely 
looked  for  in  their  cavalry.  The  former  excellence  of  the  Ka- 
nembii  spearmen,  resulting  from  their  enthusiastic  devotion  to 
their  leader,  has  disappeared  long  ago,  at  least  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  dynasty;  and  the  vizier  had  to  expect  very 
little  sympathy  from  this  body,  as  most  of  them  were  decidedly 
favorable  to  the  interest  of  his  adversary,  'Abd  e'  Kahman.  As 
far  as  I  had  been  able  to  learn  the  nature  of  those  rocky  mount- 
ains on  my  journey  to  Tola,  I  could  not  but  think  that  not  only 
the  cavalry  of  Bomu,  but  even  the  Kanembu  spearmen,  accus- 
tomed as  they  were  to  the  level  plains  of  their  country,  would 
be  incapable  of  climbing  those  rocky  cliffs. 

The  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  when  we 
started  in  the  morning,  so  that  the  passage  of  the  komiduga, 
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with  its  steep  banks,  caused  a  consideraUe  crowding  and  push- 
ing, which  was  far  from  agreeable.  Wlien  we  had  got  safely 
over  we  had  to  pass  a  thick  forest  consisting  of  **  hito*'  and 
''kindin"  or  talha-trees,  and  on  our  left  appeared  the  large 
walled  place  of  A^fage,  a  considerahle  town,  but  not  so  large  as 
Dikowa.  lifter  only  a  short  interval  we  saw  another  town  on 
our  right,  called  Kodege,  the  walls  of  which  were  in  an  advanced 
state  of  decay,  but  were  at  present  adorned  with  living  battle- 
ments of  male  and  female  spectators. 

Proceeding  a  short  distance  onward,  we  encamped  at  an  early 
hour  to  tlie  westward  of  another  walled  town  called  Zogoma. 
The  whole  of  this  district,  favored  as  it  is  by  nature,  seems  to 
have  been  once  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rather  odd  that  we  should  have  encamped  here,  as  the 
horses  had  to  be  led  back  to  A^fage  for  water. 

I  had  scarcely  pitched  my  tent  when  that  cruel  minister  of 
police,  Lamino,  a  man  whose  character  my  friend  Haj  Edris 
used  signiticantly  to  describe  in  the  few  words  "  kargo  dibbi, 
kindi  dibbi"  (bad  in  heart  and  bad  in  deed),  brought  into  my 
presence  a  famous  cut-throat  of  the  name  of  Barka-ngolo,  whose 
neck  was  secured  in  a  large  machine  called  "  bego,"  consisting 
of  two  pieces  of  wood  from  four  to  live  feet  in  length,  and  very 
heavy,  so  that  every  movement  was  accompanied  with  the  great- 
est pain.  Nevertheless,  my  mischievous  friend  persuaded  him- 
self that  it  would  gratify  me  to  sec  this  miserable  wretch  fight 
with  another  culprit  secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  giving  to 
each  of  them  a  long  whip  of  hippopotamus  hide,  and  forcing 
them  by  threats  to  flog  each  other.  It  was  a  horrible  sight, 
and  I  had  great  diSiculty  in  convincing  my  cruel  friend  that 
such  a  scene  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to  me.  In  order  to 
get  rid  of  him,  I  presented  Iiim  with  a  quantity  of  cloves  to  give 
to  his  beloved  'Aaisha,  of  whose  culinary  powers  we  had  al- 
ready had  several  proofs.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with  my 
present,  and  with  an  amorous  smile  he  described  to  mc  how 
deeply  he  was  in  love  with  his  darling,  saying  that  he  loved  her 
and  she  loved  him  also ;  "  and,"  added  he,  in  a  very  sentimental 
way,  "  such  a  mutual  love  is  the  greatest  bliss  on  earth."     Eu- 
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ropeans  mnst  not  fancy  that  there  is  no  such  feeling  among 
these  Africans  as  love,  although  it  is  not  quite  bo  ethereal  as 
it  sometimes  seems  to  be  with  us.  Notwithstanding  these 
amorous  declarations,  which  sounded  verj  ridiculous  coming 
from  such  a  mass  of  flesh  as  he  was,  I  was  glad  when  he  was 
gone. 

We  were  now  approaching  hostile  territory,  and  in  the  even- 
ing a  "gang^ma,''  or  proclamation  accompanied  by  beat  of  tlrnm, 
was  made  throughout  the  whole  encampment,  to  the  eftect  that 
the  train  of  camels  and  packoxen,  which  previously  had  greatly 
hemmed  in  tlie  cavalry,  should  not  start  until  after  the  former 
had  moved  on.  Zogoraa  is  the  farthest  town  of  the  Bornu  ter- 
ritory in  this  direction,  and  the  foUowiog  day  we  encamped  in  a 
district  of  the  name  of  Masa,  close  to  a  swamp  thickly  covered 
with  water-plants,  principally  the  Putia  airatioies.  Several 
Shuwa  villages  were  lying  about  at  short  distances  from  each 
other. 

On  the  road  we  passed  some  cotton-plantations  and  stubble- 
fields.  The  chief  agricultural  produce  of  Masa  consisted  of 
"  sabade,"  the  sweet  sorghum  or  Sorgkum  saccharatuin.  This 
sort  of  grain  I  had  not  yet  seen  in  the  course  of  my  journey, 
but  in  Dikowa  my  friend  Mala  Ibram  had  sent  me  a  large 
quantity  of  it,  in  order  that  I  might  indulge  in  this  African  lux- 
ury. At  tlmt  period  I  was  surprised  at  the  great  length  of 
these  stalks,  some  of  which  measured  fourteen  feet ;  but  how 
astonished  was  I  afterward,  when,  in  the  course  of  mj  travels, 
in  the  luxuriant  vaUcys  of  Kebbi  I  found  specimens  of  twice 
that  length !  This  evening  the  vizier  treated  us  with  the  mar- 
row of  the  '*  sabadc/'  which,  in  snow-wiiite  pieces  of  about 
eight  inches  in  length,  was  neatly  placed  upon  a  straw  cover 
or  "fefe,"  such  as  arc  used  in  the  country.  While  indulging 
in  this  simple  African  daintjs  our  conversation  very  naturally 
turned  upon  the  cultivation  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  sugar, 
which  is  one  of  those  articles  of  European  industry  that  most 
excites  the  admiration  of  the  natives  of  this  country.  But 
when  they  le^m  in  what  a  61thy  manner  it  is  refined,  they  be- 
come horrified,  and  hesitate  whether  they  shaU  say  farewell  to 
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this  indulgence  or  overcome  the  scruples  and  prejudices  of  their 
creed. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ''sabade"  wonild  yield  a  rich 
produce  of  sugar ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
this  expedient,  as  the  sugar-cane  itself  grows  wild  in  several 
regions  of  Negroland,  and  we  shall  actually  find  a  small  plan- 
tation of  it,  and  boiling-houses  on  a  small  scale,  carried  on  by  a 
native  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sokoto.  Our  conversation  at 
these  African  soirees  with  the  vizier  became  sometimes  so  learn- 
ed that  even  Ptolemy  with  his  ^^Mandros  oros'^  was  quoted. 
But,  sad  as  it  must  seem  to  all  who,  like  myself,  delight  in  go- 
ing back  into  remote  antiquity,  this  famous  mountain,  which  at 
the  first  sight  seems  to  be  an  ancient  memorial  of  the  Mandara 
Mountains,  of  some  1 700  years  standing,  appears  to  belong  en- 
tirely to  Western  Africa.  Our  kind  host  always  found  great 
delight  in  every  kind  of  information ;  it  was  only  a  pity  he  was 
wanting  in  manly  energy  to  carry  out  his  good  projects. 

Momlay^DeccTnh&r  8iA,  Woe  to  those  regions  through  which 
an  army  takes  its  march  in  these  parts  of  the  world,  were  it 
even  their  own  country.  We  passed  this  morning  some  very 
extensive  corn-fields,  the  crops  of  w^hich  were  of  the  most  luxu- 
riant growth ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  piteous  damors,  and 
even  the  threats  of  the  slaves  who  were  watching  on  the  high- 
ly-raised platforms  in  order  to  keep  away  the  birds  from  the 
corn,  the  rich  ears  fell  a  prey  to  the  hungry  horsemen  for  their 
own  sustenance  and  that  of  their  animals.  These  raised  plat- 
forms are  iiere  called  "  g6rgo ;"  and  the  ropes  which  were  fast- 
ened between  them  and  the  trees  were  provided  with  small  hol- 
low gourds,  '*  kare,"  filled  with  stones,  which,  when  set  in  mo- 
tion, were  intended  to  frighten  away  the  birds- 
After  a  tolerable  march,  we  took  up  our  encampment  near 
the  straggling  hamlet  Delhe,  a  locality  touched  at  by  Major 
Denham  on  his  unfortunate  expedition  to  Mandara,  but  placed 
by  him  much  too  far  southward- 
All  the  cottages  in  these  Shuwa  villages  have  a  conical  roof 
rising  to  a  great  elevation^  and  tapering  Uke  a  sugar-loaf,  the 
thatch  being  put  on  in  a  very  irregular  way,  and  fastened  with 


■  caDed  "A'A-Wiadali,"  aa  timy  call  thdr 
eaottj  ^ShaO^WmaiUC  or  **  Klttkk-U'aiili.'' 

^Uk  Qold  viDcii  1P6  cxpcncBopd  <lniiiig  Mr  tl&j  nere  wit  con- 
fldered  tczj  serefe,  at  lesst  firun  m  AftieMi  point  of  Tiew  and 
iwlip|^  lor  in  Eimpe  it  wosld  kare  baai  tkia^ii  Tcrjr  aooder- 
fltep  FortmiitdT,  our  cim«mwaent  wms  moie  cunduitaMe  than 
it  liad  been  at  Delbe,  sad  |imicnled  ieatmcs  of  eosisideimbliii  in- 
loot ;  Ibr  hoe  ire  aajr  tlie  fint  oooiplete  example  of  tlioee 
diaUov.  stagnant  watez^xmises  wliicli  are  ea  Iiigblj  riiaracter> 
iatic  of  liie  equatorial  Tcgiona  of  this  oootxnent,  and  explain  at 
the  same  time  the  coftflkring  statements  wilh  icgnd  to  the  di- 
icetiim  of  so  manj  water-camses  in  these  le^ona.  However, 
there  aze  two  difierent  kindB  of  these  shallow  waters :  fixst, 
rach  as  are  in  immediate  comiectioa  with  larger  nTeis,  and  oft- 
en run  parallel  to  them,  and  which  most  appiopriatelj  descrre 
to  be  called  backwaters ;  and,  seoondlj,  those  ^vAidi  are  quite 
independent,  and  fonn  a  small  water-sjstem  bj  themaelTes. 
To  the  latter  kind  seems  to  belong  this  swampj  sheet  of  water, 
or  **  ngaljam,^  of  Biggera,  althongh  I  heard  some  Shiiwa  affirm 
that  it  extended  to  the  Tsad. 

I  first  turned  my  steps  eastward,  where  the  encampment  ex- 
tended to  the  very  foot  of  the  beautifhl  trees  which,  forming  a 
rich  border  of  the  finest  embroidery  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
girt  the  water.  Most  of  them  were  either  fig  (sycamore)  or 
tamarind-trees.  The  aspect  of  the  scenery  was  most  interest- 
ing, and  under  almost  every  tamarind-tree  a  group  of  people 
was  encamped. 

The  cavity  where  this  sheet  of  water  had  collected  formed  a 
very  slight  depression  in  the  meadow-ground ;  the  water,  to  all 
appearance,  had  already  decreased  considerably,  and  only  in  a 
few  places  presented  an  open  sheet,  being  in  general  closely 
overgrown  with  rank  grass  and  taU  reeds.  I  followed  it  to  a 
considerable  distance  toward  the  N.N^W.,  till  I  was  obliged  by 
the  thick  covert  to  retrace  my  steps,  and  then  turned  westward. 
Tlic  far  larger  extension  of  the  water  daring  the  rainy  season 
was  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  trees.  I 
crossed  it  at  a  spot  where  it  was  not  bo  extensive,  and  found 
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the  bottom  of  it  extremely  muddy,  which  made  the  passage 
rather  difficult,  though  the  water  was  only  two  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  Tiie  indented  outlines  of  its  shores  greatly  distinguish- 
ed it  from  those  more  complete  and  regular-shaj>ed  ngaljams 
which,  in  the  course  of  time,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting, 
not  only  in  those  extensive  plains  between  the  River  Benuw6 
and  Sbari,  but  also  in  the  regions  of  the  middle  course  of  the 
so-called  Niger ;  for,  in  the  quarters  just  mentioned,  these  shal- 
low waters  or  meadow-waters  often  stretch  out,  in  a  straight 
or  regularly-sweeping  line,  like  artificial  canals*  to  an  immense 
distance,  especially  that  most  interesting  sheet  of  water  three 
days  west  of  Timbuktu,  tlie  '*A'raf-n-aman,"  or  Has  el  ma. 

Of  quite  a  different  natnre  is  the  character  of  the  famous  Ba- 
har  el  Ghazal,  which  joins  the  Tsad  on  the  northeastern  side, 
being  a  broad  sandy  valley  girt  by  a  rich  border  of  vegetation. 
This  peculiar  valley,  which  it  was  not  our  destiny  to  become 
acquainted  with  by  ocular  inspection,  formed  the  subject  of  con- 
versation with  the  vizier  on  Sunday  evening,  and  a  disputa- 
tion arose  of  so  scientific  a  character  that  it  might  have  silenced 
all  those  who  scoff  at  the  uncivilized  state  of  the  population  of 
these  regions.  To  be  sure,  the  two  principal  persons  in  thia 
conversation  were  Arabs,  but  their  forefathers  had  been  settled 
in  these  regions  for  at  least  ten  generations. 

Hero  in  Di^era,  where  we  were  only  one  good  day's  march 
distant  from  the  capital  of  llandara,  our  friends  were  obliged  to 
come  to  a  decision  upon  the  future  destination  of  the  expjedition. 
After  the  news  which  had  arrived  some  days  previously  that  the 
petty  chief  of  Mandara,  whose  ancestor  had  once  completely  de- 
feated a  countless  host  of  the  Bomu  people,  had  decided  upon 
making  resistance,  they  had  been  very  silent  and  dejected,  and 
were  therefore  extremely  delighted  when  at  length,  to-day,  a 
servant  of  the  obstinate  vassal  made  his  appearance  with  a 
present  of  ten  beautiful  female  slaves  and  the  offer  of  complete 
submission.  So  at  least  we  were  told ;  but  the  affair  seemed 
very  doubtful,  and  a  native  of  Slandnra,  or,  as  they  say,  A'r- 
Wandala,  at^erward  assured  me  that  liis  master,  the  powerful 
"  Tukse"  of  Kliakhundala,  had  been  so  far  from  making  his 
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Wednesday^ December  llth.  At  length  we  proceeded  onward, 
entering  new  regions  never  trodden  by  European  foot.  Our  de- 
parture having  been  delayed  in  the  morning,  owing  to  the  separ- 
ating of  the  array,  we  started  rather  late,  leaving  the  sheikh,  with 
the  rest  of  the  '*  kebn,"  behind.  The  eountry  at  once  presented 
a  new  and  interesting  feature.  /Vlready  in  Bomu  a  considerable 
proportion  of  our  diet  had  consisted  of  native  rice,  and  we  had 
been  rather  astonished  at  its  black  color  and  bad  quality.  We 
had  heard  that  it  grew  wild  in  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
country,  but  we  had  never  yet  seen  it ;  and  it  was  only  this 
morning,  after  we  had  left  Diggera,  and  had  traversed  extensive 
stubble-fields  of  millet  intermixed  with  beans,  that  wx  obtained 
a  first  ^aew  of  a  '*  sliinkafarara,"  or  wild  rice-field,  in  the  midst 
of  the  forest.  We  were  then  no  longer  surprised  at  the  quality 
of  the  rice  brought  to  the  market  in  Kukaw^a  being  so  bad,  as 
we  felt  justified  in  presuming  that  the  elephant  would  have  sense 
enough  to  take  the  best  for  himself,  and  leave  the  rest  for  the 
people.  As  we  proceeded,  we  found  the  whole  wilderness,  al- 
though not  thickly  wooded,  full  of  pools  of  water  and  dense  rice- 
fields. 

The  country  to-day  presented  a  truly  tropical  aspect ;  and 
our  encampment,  lying  near  an  extensive  pond  or  small  lagoon, 
surrounded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  rice  and  a  dense  border 
of  spreading  trees,  was  so  fuU  of  the  footprints  of  the  elephant 
that  scarcely  a  level  spot  of  two  or  three  feet  in  diameteV  could 
be  found.  Tliis  was  by  no  means  pleasant  in  our  present  mode 
of  living,  as  we  were  without  a  camp-stool,  or  any  thing  to  sit 
or  lie  upon  ;  for  the  argillaceous  soil  is  so  excessively  hard  tliat 
the  borders  of  these  holes,  produced  by  the  unwieldy  foot  of  the 
elephant,  cause  a  great  deal  of  pain  to  a  person  lying  on  the 
ground  with  nothing  but  a  mat  or  carpet* 

The  most  essential  instrument  on  tliis  whole  journey  was 
the  '*lateram,"the  digging  instrument  (from  *4angin,"  ''I  dig"), 
consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  wood  about  three  feet  long,  with  a 
heavy  iron  point;  for  without  the  laterani  it  would  Ixave  been 
impossible  to  fix  the  dateram  (from  *Ulangin,"  "I  fasten, stop"), 
or  the  pole  to  which  the  horses  are  fastened  during  the  night. 
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In  general,  eveiy  horseman  digs  tlie  hole  in  wliich  the  pole  is 
&stened  with  his  own  spear ;  but  this  soil  was  so  hard  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  make  the  smallest  hole  in  it.  Of  course, 
during  the  rainy  season  it  is  just  as  soft  and  muddy  as  it  is 
hard  iu  the  dry  season,  and  scarcely  passable  in  consequence. 

A  giraffe  was  caught  to-day.  1  had  been  of  opinion  that  this 
timorous  animal  was  not  found  in  the  thicidy  inhabited  regions 
near  the  equator ;  but  I  soon  learned  from  experience  that  it  is 
not  at  all  rare  in  the  wildernesses  which  alternate  with  the 
dertscly  populated  regions  of  these  districts.  The  elephant, 
however,  is  the  predominant  animal  of  these  quarters ;  and  the 
large  market-place,  Fatawel,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  my 
journey  to  A'daroawa,  and  the  Logon  town  Jena,  or  rather  Jin- 
na,  seem  to  be  of  considerable  importance  for  their  ivory-trade- 
in  the  evening  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  stung  by  a  scor- 
pion, which  had  got  into  my  berniis.  As  I  had  not  noticed  the 
animal  in  the  dark,  and  thinking  that  it  was  nothing  but  one 
of  the  formidable  black  ants,  the  bite  of  which  is  very  painfiil, 
I  neglected  the  wound  at  first,  so  that  the  poison  penetrated  to 
the  shoulder,  and  rendered  my  right  arm  useless  for  two  days. 
Thursday^  Decernher  \%ih.  Seeing  that  we  were  now  entire- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  vizier,  ray  companion  and  I  used  to  pre- 
sent oorselves  at  Hs  tent  every  morning,  and  to  ride  for  some 
time  near  him.  I,  however,  soon  found  it  pleasanter  to  keep 
more  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  a  little  in  advance  of  his  female 
slaves ;  and  in  the  narrow  paths  in  the  midst  of  the  forest,  where 
the  crowding  became  very  disagreeable,  I  used  to  keep  beliind 
his  led  horses.  Of  female  slaves  on  horseback  and  led  horses 
the  vizier  had  with  him  the  moderate  number  of  eight  of  each 
kind,  while  the  sheikh  had  twelve ;  but  this  appeared  to  me  a 
small  number  when  I  afterward  saw  the  King  of  Bagirmi  re- 
turnhig  from  the  expedition  with  a  string  of  forty-five  mounted 
female  partners.  These  black  damsels  were  all  clotlied  in  white 
woolen  berniises,  with  their  faces  completely  veiled,  and  were 
closely  watched* 

To-day  we  had  a  more  complete  specimen  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  sliallow  water  which  I  have  mentioned  above ;  and  the 


army,  wliile  they  were  windmg  around  it,  on  the  fresh  green 
raeadow-lands,  closely  hemmed  in  on  their  left  by  a  grove  of 
fine  trees,  presented  a  higldy  interesting  scene.  From  thence, 
passing  through  a  thick  covert,  we  entered  the  beautiful  open 
district  of  Woloje,  which  comprises  several  hamlets.  Here  I 
was  amused  at  seeing  the  head  man  of  a  village  successfully 
patting  to  flight,  with  a  large  branch  of  a  tree,  a  troop  of  pilfer- 
ing horsemen*  A  little  beyond  these  hamlets  the  encampment 
was  chosen,  at  some  little  distance  from  a  very  extensive 
'^ngaljam." 

Our  conversation  with  the  vizier  in  the  evening  again  took  a 
geographical  turn,  owing  to  the  presence  of  his  spy  or  scout, 
who  had  just  returned  from  deHveiiug  his  message  to  the  Miis- 
gn  prince  A^dish^n,  The  vizier  was  as  yet  undecided  in  which 
direction  to  turn  his  steps ;  and  we  heard  a  native  chief,  of  the 
name  of  Puss  or  Fuss,  mentioned  in  a  manner  that  assured  us 
our  friends  were  afraid  to  attack  him.  A'dishen,  the  chief  just 
mentioned,  was  in  a  certain  degree  subject  to  the  rulers  of  B6r- 
nu ;  but  it  seemed  ratlier  an  ironical  assertion  that  this  prince 
would  be  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  ejcpedition.  While  de- 
scribing his  reception  at  the  couii;  of  the  chief,  the  scout  indulged 
in  a  lively  description  of  the  customs  prevalent  among  tliese 
people,  whose  chief  had  only  outwardly  adopted  Islam.  His 
majesty,  he  said,  used  to  indulge  in  amorous  intercourse  with 
his  female  slaves,  of  whom  he  had  two  hundred,  before  the  eyes 
of  his  people— an  account  wliich  was  rather  confii'n^ed  by  Ka- 
fihella  Belal,  who  had  be«n  his  host  several  times.  Belal,  who 
was  a  very  jovial  old  fellow,  also  stated  that  this  little  prince 
was  not  jealous  of  the  favors  bestowed  by  his  female  partners 
upon  his  guests,  but^  on  the  contrary,  that  he  himself  volun- 
tarily gave  them  up  to  them.  Such  a  degrading  custom  may, 
indeed,  be  followed  by  this  petty  cliief,  who  has  betrayed  his 
country  in  order  that,  by  the  influence  of  his  more  powerful 
neiglibors,  he  might  rule  over  bis  countrymen ;  but  we  need  not 
draw  a  conclusion  from  him  as  to  the  customs  of  the  whole 
tribe,  although,  of  course,  they  regard  the  relation  of  the  sexes 
in  a  simpler  point  of  view  than  we  do. 
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Friday^  December  19M,  The  country  through  which  we  pass- 
ed on  leaving  our  encarnpmeiit  in  the  morning  waa  most  chann- 
ing,  and  of  a  most  expansive  bound,  and  exactly  suited  for  pas- 
toral tribes  like  the  Shuwa  and  Fiilbe ;  but  traces  of  cultivation 
also,  and  even  of  cotton-fieMa,  were  not  wanting ;  while  further 
on  the  dum-bush  ajipeared,  and  was  atlter  a  while  succeeded  by 
the  tallj  fan-shaped  dum-palm  itself.  The  country  being  open, 
and  without  any  obstruction  whatever,  the  "kibu,"  or  army» 
inarched  in  an  extended  line  of  battle,  *'bata,"  separated  into 
groups  of  the  most  varied  description  in  attire  and  appearance : 
the  heavy  cavalry,  clad  in  thick  wadded  clothing,  others  in  their 
coats  of  mail,  with  their  tin  helmets  glittering  in  the  sun,  and 
mounted  on  large,  heavy  chargers,  whicli  appeared  almost  op- 
pressed by  the  weight  of  their  riders  and  their  own  warlike  ac- 
coutrements ;  the  light  Sliuwa  horsemen,  clad  only  in  a  loose 
sliirt,  and  mounted  upon  their  weak,  unseemly  nags ;  the  self- 
conceited  slaves,  decked  out  gaudily  in  red  bemuses  or  silken 
dresses  of  various  colors ;  the  Kancmbu  spearmen,  almost  na- 
ked, with  their  large  wooden  shields,  their  half-torn  aprons 
rouiul  their  loins,  their  barbarous  head-dresses,  and  theii'  bun* 
dies  of  spears ;  then,  in  the  distance  behind,  the  continuous 
train  of  camels  and  pack-oxen :  all  the  people  full  of  spirits, 
and  in  tlic  expectation  of  rich  booty,  pressing  onward  to  the 
unknown  regions  toward  the  southeast. 

It  was  an  exalted  feeling  of  unrestrained  liberty  which  ani- 
mated mo  while,  mounted  on  my  noble  charger,  I  rode  silently 
along  at  tlic  side  of  this  motley  host,  contemplating  now  the 
Alio,  beautiful  country,  now  the  rich  scenes  of  human  lite,  which 
were  illumined  by  a  bright  morning  sun.     As  y^t  no  blood  had 
h^n\  whcd  by  this  army,  and  neither  misery,  devastation,  nor 
X\w  harrow  of  people  torn  from  their  homes  cried  out  against  it, 
MHi^  seemed  to  think  only  of  sport  and  amusement.    Now 
II  a  Htir  would  be  raised  in  the  whole  array  when  a  ga- 
LmIU  '»tiirt<Hl  forth  from  the  thicket,  endeavoring  to  escape  from 

» iiMi  "UiM^*,  hut  Hoon  found  herself  hemmed  in  on  every  side, 

III  Ht^uvvn  liorftomcn  and  Kinembii  spearmen,  each  endeav- 

t^  Hi»!ip»oiii»  himself  of  the  prize,  cried  out  to  his  rivals  in 
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the  pursuit,  "  k6lle»  kolle !"  **  leave  off,  leave  off  I"  as  if  the  pVey 
was  already  his  own,  while  others  animated  their  companions 
by  shouting  out,  *'g6iie,  gonel"  ^*  chase,  chase  1"  the  sounds 
re-echoing  from  one  troop  to  another ;  or  when  a  fat  Guinea- 
fowl,  '*kaji,"  or  a  partridge,  **kwiye,"  roused  from  its  secure 
covert,  took  to  its  wings,  but,  trying  to  fly  over  those  mdelj- 
scattered  troops  of  hostile  men,  and  frightened  by  their  cries, 
was  soon  obliged  to  look  for  a  moment's  respite,  and,  after  a 
vain  struggle,  fell  a  prey  to  its  pursuers,  who  otlten,  while  they 
laid  hold  of  it»  tore  it  actually  into  pieces* 

The  wide,  open  country  seemed  to  invite  the  traveler  into  the 
far  distance ;  but  to-day  our  march  was  only  of  short  duration, 
and  before  eight  o^cIock  in  the  morning  a  new  encampment,  upon 
a  fresh  spot,  was  again  springing  up.  This  whole  country  is 
still  Included  in  the  extensive  district  of  Woloje  ;  but  the  water, 
which  was  close  to  the  side  of  the  encampment,  has  the  peculiar 
name  of  Kodasale.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict belong  to  the  Shuwa  tribe  of  the  Benese.  To  the  east  of 
Koddsal©  lies  the  place  Lawari,  toward  the  west  Suggeme,  be- 
yond Uiba,  and  southwest  of  the  latter  Meme,  and  northwest 
Mom6»  All  these  villages  are  inhabited  by  Shuwa  and  Kanuri 
in  common  ;  beyond  is  the  wilderness  or  karaga, 

I,  too,  had  my  little  daily  ''  nogona"  or  divan,  in  which  Ka- 
sheila  Billama,  my  friend  from  A'^daraawa,  and  Haj  Edris,  form- 
ed my  principal  courtiers,  or  "  kokanawa,"  though  occasionaUy 
other  people  attended.  All  these  people  I  kept  attached  to  me 
by  presents  of  a  few  needles,  with  which  they  supplied  their 
wants  in  the  neighboring  villages,  Billama  informed  me  to-day 
that  for  three  needles  he  had  bought  sufficient  provision  for  his 
horse  for  one  day ;  for  two  he  had  bought  a  wooden  bowU  or 
"  bukuru ;"  and  for  six  more  a  good  supply  of  meat.  Thus  this 
insignificant  production  of  European  industry  became  of  the 
highest  value  to  me  ;  and  it  obtained  still  more  value  and  im- 
portance, in  the  course  of  ray  journey  to  Bagirmi,  when  it  con- 
stituted my  only  wealth,  and,  in  consequence,  procured  me  the 
noble  title  of  "needle-prince,"  "raalaribra." 

We  remained  here  the  following  day,  as  the  army  had  to  pro- 
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vide  itself  with  com,  or  rather  Negro  grain,  as  we  were  tohl  that 
we  should  enter  upon  a  wiki,  uncultivated  tract,  the  border  re- 
gion between  the  Beats  of  the  Slohammedans  and  those  of  the 
pagan  tribes,  which,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  these  parts  of  the 
world,  has  been  reduced  to  desolation* 

Each  of  the  surrounding  villages  had  to  send  two  ox-loads 
of  grain,  which,  however,  did  not  benefit  the  armj  in  general, 
but  fell  entirely  to  the  share  *of  the  friends  and  followers  of  La- 
mino,  the  remainder  of  this  immense  host  being  thrown  upon 
their  own  resources.  AU  the  grain  was  carried  on  asses.  It 
was  in  tliis  encampment  that  the  vizier  made  a  pi^sent  to  Mn 
Overweg  of  a  small  lion.  He  had  given  him,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, a  *'  sumraoli."  This  is  a  very  ferocious  cat,  of  rather 
rare  occurrence,  which  is  said  not  only  to  attack  gazelles,  but 
young  cattle  or  calves.  It  was  of  a  liglit  brown  color,  the  liind 
part,  however,  being  black,  and  had  very  pointed,  upright  ears, 
"  summo,*'a  tircurastance  from  which  the  name  has  been  de- 
rived. The  ears,  rooreover,  are  ornamented  with  a  black  stripe. 
A  great  many  curious  stories  are  related  by  the  people  with  re- 
gard to  the  ferocity  of  this  animal,  and  from  what  we  ourselves 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  it  seems  to  be  a  marvelous 
little  creature ;  for,  though  still  very  young  and  small,  it  was 
nevertheless  extremely  fierce,  and  was  quite  master  of  the  young 
lion.  Both  animals  were  fed  with  boiled  milk^  of  which  they 
were  very  fond  ;  but  the  continual  swinging  motion  which  they 
had  to  endure  on  the  back  of  the  camels  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
caused  theu:  death  very  soon. 

Sunday^  Dece7}ibe>'  2l8L  The  crowding  and  thronging  was 
excessive  when  we  started  in  order  to  pursue  our  march.  The 
wilderness  at  first  was  tolerably  clear,  being  at  times  evidently 
a  place  of  resort  for  numerous  herds  of  elephants,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  dung,  and  the  uninterrupted  tracks  of  deep  footprints, 
which  gave  to  the  soil  the  appearance  of  a  colossal  chessboard, 
amply  testified.  After  a  march  of  about  six  miles  the  wilder- 
ness became  more  thickly  overgrown,  and  presented  a  fine  forest 
scenery ;  but,  as  is  generally  the  case  on  such  warlike  expedi- 
tions, there  is  no  leisure  to  pay  attention  to  special  phenomena, 
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small  complimentary  present  from  2l^disli6n,  the  tributary  Musgu 
chief,  consisting  of  five  horses  and  twenty  oxen.  But  wliile  in 
this  manner  the  more  influential  men  in  the  army  were  well  sup- 
plied with  food,  the  greater  part  were  badly  ofiF,  and  most  of 
them  were  reduced  to  the  core  of  the  dum-biish  or  ngille,  which 
by  the  Bornu  people  is  facetiously  called  *'  kiimhii  billabe,"  *' the 
food  of  the  country  town."  But  a  good  sportsman  might  have 
obtained  better  food  for  himself,  and  we  even  got  a  small  ostrich 
egg  from  the  vizier. 

It  was  a  great  pity  that  we  had  purposely  avoided  the  mors 
frequented  and  general  road,  which  passes  by  several  settlements 
of  tlie  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  in  order  not  to  give  any  trouble  to  the 
latter ;  for  no  doubt  tliat  track  would  have  been  far  more  inter- 
esting, as  well  from  a  natural  point  of  view  as  with  regard  to 
the  pohtical  state  of  the  country,  as  it  would  have  given  us  the 
clearest  insight  into  the  way  in  which  that  entei-prising  and 
restless  people  is  pushing  on  every  day  more  and  more,  and 
strangling,  as  it  were,  the  httle  kingdom  of  Mandara. 

Monday^  Decemher  22d,  Dense  forest  continued  to  prevail 
daring  the  first  five  miles  of  our  march.  It  then  cleared,  and 
was  succeeded  by  considerable  fields  of  wild  rice,  most  of  which 
was  burned  down ;  for,  as  I  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to 
mention,  all  these  wildernesses  of  Central  Africa  are  set  on  fire 
after  the  rainy  season.  The  whole  ground  in  this  district  was 
one  uninterrupted  succession  of  holes  made  by  the  foot  of  the 
elephant,  which  obstructed  the  march  of  the  army  very  consid- 
erably, and  was  the  reason  of  several  horses  being  lamed.  Sd- 
lah,  a  younger  brother  of  the  vizier,  a  very  intelligent  man, 
broke  his  arm.  A  herd  of  six  elephants  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  after  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  one  animal,  which  got 
between  the  horsemen,  was  killed.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these 
regions  are  so  frequented  by  tliem,  as  they  find  here  plenty  of 
the  choicest  food»  The  jungles  of  wild  rice  were  only  inter- 
rupted for  a  short  time  by  a  tract  covered  with  diim-bush. 
Water  was  plentiful,  every  now  and  then  a  considerable  pond 
appearing,  girt  by  beautiful  trees,  and  at  present  enlivened  by 
groups  of  horsemen,  who  were  watermg  their  animals. 
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especially  as  the  Bomu  horses  are  in  general  very  ivild  and  vi- 
cious, and  in  the  throng  every  tody  was  continually  liaLle  to 
come  into  collision  with  hia  neighbor's  horse,  whichj  perchance, 
might  be  a  fiirious  kicker. 

The  general  character  of  this  jungle  was  this.  The  gi'oiind 
was  covered  with  dum-bushj  which  formed  a  thick  brusliwood, 
and  here  and  there  with  rank  grass,  while  the  forest  in  general 
consisted  of  middle-sized  trees,  chiefly  mimosas  and  kalgos, 
though  there  were  otlier  specimens,  especially  the  kokia-tree, 
which  I  had  first  seen  on  my  journey  from  Gezawa  to  Katsena, 
the  trees  of  smaller  size  being  separated  into  groups  by  large, 
spreading  specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  mostly  of  the 
ticus  kind ;  for  nionkey-bread-trecs  seemed  to  be  wanting  en- 
tirely, and  altogether  I  saw  few  specimens  of  this  tree  in  the 
Miisgu  country.  Very  remarkable  nests  of  birds,  siisjiended 
from  the  branches,  were  observed,  not  unlike  a  purse,  with  a 
long,  narrow  neck  hanging  down  and  forming  the  entrance ;  or, 
rather,  like  a  chemist's  retort  suspended  from  the  head,  the  shank 
being  several  inches  long,  and  the  whole  l^eautifully  fabricated 
with  the  most  surprising  skill.  Of  the  skillful  manufacturers 
of  these  fine  dwellings  we  did  not  obtain  a  sight ;  but  probably 
it  is  a  species  of  loxia.  In  this  thick  covert,  several  young  ele- 
phants were  hunted  down,  and  even  the  giraffe  seemed  fi*equcnt. 

The  place  which  we  chose  for  our  encampment  was  adonied 
by  numerous  fan-palms,  wliich,  although  in  general  identical 
with  the  species  called  CAamcBropa  humilu^  nevertheless  by 
their  height  appeared  to  be  a  distinct  variety,  and  gave  to  the 
encampment  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The  forest  was 
here  so  dense  that  only  the  spot  where  the  vizier  encamped  to- 
gether with  his  own  followers  was  free  from  brushwood,  while 
all  the  other  people  were  first  obliged  to  clear  the  ground  with 
much  trouble.  This  was  the  first  day  since  our  setting  out 
that  we  made  a  tolerable  march-  The  whole  manner  in  which 
the  expedition  was  conducted  was  an  unmistakable  proof  of  an 
effeminate  court,  especially  if  we  take  into  account  the  principle 
of  cfirrj'ing  on  war  in  these  countries,  where  only  sudden  inroads 
can  insure  any  great  success.     In  the  evening  there  arrived  a 
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while  the  Governor  of  A'damawa  was  at  present  on  a  hostile 
footing  with  the  ruler  of  B6rnii»  one  of  his  vassals  was  allowed 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  latter. 

After  these  interruptions  we  pursued  our  march,  and  reached, 
about  half  an  hour  before  noon^  the  northernmost  of  the  Musgn 
villages,  which  ib  called  Gabari,  sun-ounded  by  rich  fields  of 
native  grain ;  but  every  thing  presented  a  sad  appearance  of 
pillage  and  desolation.  None  of  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  seen; 
for,  although  subjects  of  A^dish6n,  wlio  enjoyed  the  friendship 
and  protection  of  the  rulers  of  B6mu,  they  had  thought  it  moro 
prudent  to  take  care  of  their  own  safety  by  flight  than  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  discretion  of  the  undisciplined  army  of  their 
friends  and  protectors.  The  preceding  evening  the  order  had 
been  issued  through  the  encampment  that  ail  the  propci'ty  in 
the  villages  of  A'dish^n  should  be  respected,  and  nothing  touch- 
ed, from  a  cow  to  a  fowlj  grain  only  excepted,  which  was  de- 
clared to  be  at  the  disposal  of  every  body. 

It  was  rather  remarkable  that  tlie  greatest  part  of  the  crops 
were  still  standing,  although  we  had  been  lingering  so  long  on 
our  road,  and  had  given  sufficient  time  to  the  people  to  secure 
them  for  tliemselves.  All  the  grain  consisted  of  the  red  species 
of  holcus,  called  by  the  Bornu  people  "ngaheri  kerne,''  which 
grows  here  to  the  exclusion  of  the  white  species  and  that  of 
millet.  All  the  people  of  the  army  were  busy  in  thresliing  the 
grain  which  they  had  just  gatiiercd  at  the  expense  of  their 
friends,  and  loading  their  horses  with  it.  Even  the  fine  nutri- 
tive grass  from  the  borders  of  the  swamp,  which,  woven  into 
long  festoons,  the  natives  had  stored  up  in  the  trees  as  a  pro- 
vision against  the  dry  season,  was  carried  off,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  express  order  to  the  contrary,  many  a  goat,  fowl, 
and  even  articles  of  furnituTc,  which:  had  been  left  behind  by  the 
natives,  fell  a  prey  to  the  greedy  liost. 

The  spectacle  of  this  pillage  was  the  more  saddening,  aa  the 
village  not  only  presented  an  appearance  of  comfort,  but  exhib- 
ited in  a  certain  degree  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  In 
general,  each  court-yard  contained  a  group  of  from  three  to  six 
buts,  according  to  the  number  of  wives  of  the  owner.     Th© 
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waUs  of  the  dwellings,  without  a  single  exception,  were  hiiUt 
of  clay,  which  in  the  court-yards  of  the  richer  people  even  form- 
ed the  building  material  of  the  fences*  The  roofs  of  the  cot^ 
tages  were  thatched  with  great  care,  and  at  least  as  well  aa  in 
any  house  or  village  in  Bornu,  and  far  superior  to  the  thatching 
of  the  Shiiwa,  The  roofs  even  exhibited  traces  of  various 
styles,  and  perhaps  a  certain  gradation  in  the  scale  of  society. 
Almost  every  court-yard  inclosed  a  slied, 
besides  the  huts,  and  one  granary  built  of 
clay,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high, 
with  an  arched  roof,  Ukewise  of  clay,  tliere 
being  an  opening  at  the  top,  which  was  pro* 
tccted  by  a  small  cover  of  tliatching,  as  the 
accompanying  wood-cut  shows.  The  way 
in  which  the  natives  had  stored  up  their  sup- 
ply of  hay  for  tlie  dry  season  was  very  re- 
markable, the  rank  grass  being  woven  into 
festoons  of  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  hung  up  in  the  kor- 
na-trees  which  adorned  the  fields. 

Having  roved  about  at  my  leisure,  I  pursued  my  march, 
and,  emerging  from  the  corn-fields,  entered  upon  open  meadow- 
grounds,  partly  under  water,  which  spread  out  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  which,  with  their  fresh  green  turf,  formed  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  to  the  tall  yellow  crops  which  I  had  just  left  be- 
hind. Ascending  a  little,  we  kept  straight  toward  a  group  of 
splendid  trees  which  adorned  the  fields  in  front  of  another  vil- 
lage. The  village  was  called  Korom,  and  belonged  to  a  chief 
under  the  authority  of  AMishen,  while  Kade,  the  residence  of 
the  latter,  was  only  at  a  short  distance.  In  these  fields  tlie  viz- 
ier had  dismounted  and  chosen  the  place  tor  llie  encampment ; 
and  it  was  with  a  sad,  sympathetic  feeling  that  I  witnessed  the 
lopping  of  the  rich  branches  of  the  fine  trees,  which  were,  with- 
out doubt,  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  the  karage-tree  which 
I  had  seen  in  Negroland,  not  excepting  those  in  the  Marghi 
country.  The  largest  among  them  measured  not  less  than 
eighty  feet  in  height,  and  the  diameter  of  their  crown  could 
scarceiy  be  less ;  but  the  foliage  of  this  tree  is  by  no  means  so 
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dense  and  so  regularly-shaped  as  that  of  the  fig  or  tamarind- 
tree.  None  of  these  fine  trees  which  had  adorned  the  land- 
scape escaped  destruction,  in  order  to  provide  fences  for  the 
larger  tents ;  but  the  few  monkey-bread-trees  wiiich  here  ap- 
peared, owing  to  the  scanty  foliage  with  which  their  gigantic 
branches  were  decked  out,  escaped  unhurt. 

Here  we  remained  the  two  following  days,  and  the  encamp- 
ment became  very  confined,  the  more  so  as  the  ground  was 
rather  uneven.  The  delay  could  scarcely  be  defended  in  a 
strategetical  point  of  view,  as  it  could  not  but  serve  to  put  all 
the  neighhoring  chiefs,  who  were  hostile  to  A'dishen,  on  their 
guard  against  any  sudden  inroad.  But  it  was  well  that  they 
did  so,  as  by  a  sudden  inroad  the  poor  persecuted  natives  might 
have  been  totally  annihUated. 

In  order  to  employ  my  leisure  hours,  I  looked  about  for  in- 
formation respecting  the  country  we  had  just  entered,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  collect  some  valuable  data.* 

The  Miisgu  or  Museku  are  a  division  of  the  great  nation  of 
the  Masa,t  whicli  comprises  the  Kotoko  or  Makari,  the  iieoplc 
of  Logon  or  Logone,  the  Mandara  or  U^r  Wandala,  with  the 
Gamerghu,  and  the  large  tribe  of  the  Bitta,  and  probably  even 
that  of  the  Jlbana,  Of  these  tribes,  the  most  intimately  related 
to  the  Musgu  arc  the  people  of  Logon,  who,  as  we  shall  soon 

♦  I  here  give  a  list  oT  tho  chief  principalities  and  places  of  tho  Mifsj^^  coun- 
try- First,  at  &  short  distance  east  from  Kade,  the  residence  of  A  diKhen,  there 
is  a  place  called  Mayum  ■  then  a  small  place  called  M;iga ;  then  Barko,  at  prcB* 
ent  deserted  ;  Masnnafji,  residence  of  the  Prince  Asanafay^  after  whotn  the  whole 
principality  is.  called;  MiirAbuai  I'ka;  Bulna^  Makalnej  probably  originally  the 
residence  of  a  Prince  Aknlne,  but  at  present  the  residence  of  the  powerful  chief 
Kabishme  ;  Snran  ;  Mazagja,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  chief  who  generall)%  aft- 
er the  name  of  the  whole  principality,  h  named  Fuss,  but  whose  real  name  ^eems 
to  be  Ngoiroata ;  Lugiroy ;  Barea  j  Biigunla,  with  a  chief  H}7um ;  Mbogtam ; 
Boi^Kjy;  Kuhasemi,  with  a  Prince  MArgo;  Kalan;  Ngelmcmg;  Murom^  with  a 
chief  Sadcran^sa  i  Bullum;  Begej  Madalnng;  Kiiavvay,  which  on  our  farther 
march  we  left  a  little  to  the  east  j  the  principality  Kakala ;  Dwiin  or  Adwan^  to- 
ward the  southwest ;  Gemiiy,  a  large  place,  sonthenHt ;  Williya ;  Deranio,  A'u- 
dege  ;  A^L  Some  of  these  placeji  are  districts,  which  we  shiill  touch  at  in  the 
oourse  of  the  expedition ;  the  position  of  the  others  I  am  not  able  to  tix  with 
OBrtarnty. 

t  The  Bngirmi  people,  even  at  the  present  day,  caU  the  Miisgn  by  the  name 
Mi&A  Musekil. 


have  occasion  to  show,  are  nothing  but  a  section  which  has 
(juite  recently  separated  from  the  parent  stock,  and  constituted 
itself  as  a  distinct  conimunitj,  awing  to  its  higher  state  of  civ- 
ilization.  Among  the  various  divisions  of  the  Kotoko,  Ngala 
and  Klesem  seem  to  be  most  nearly  related  to  the  Mnsgu. 

However  insignificant  the  tribe  of  the  Musgu  may  appear  in 
the  eyes  of  tlie  European,  the  dialects  of  the  various  communis 
ties  into  which  it  is  split,  owing  to  tht  hostile  manner  in  which 
they  are  opposed  to  one  another,  and  their  entire  want  of  friend- 
ly intercourse,  differ  so  much  that,  as  I  was  assured,  the  people 
of  Luggoy  have  great  difficulty  in  understanding  those  of  Wii- 
liya  and  D^mrao.  Unfortunately,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  col- 
lecting specimens  of  the  other  dialects  besides  that  spoken  by 
the  people  of  Luggoy.  Their  principal  *'  safi"  or  fetish  consists 
in  a  long,  spear-like  pole,  similar  to  that  of  the  Marghi  j  but, 
nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  a  considexable  difference  in  their 
superstitious  worship ;  for  while  with  the  Marghi  the  pole  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  a  symbol  tlian  an  image  of  the  deity,  and  the 
real  worship  is  attached  to  the  pacred  locality,  with  the  Musgu 
tribes  I  did  not  see  a  single  specimen  of  the  sacred  grove.  The 
Musgu  call  their  fetish  '"^kefe," 

In  the  afternoon  I  attended  some  time  at  the  vizier's,  and 
liere  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  interesting  and  adventurous 
old  man  of  the  name  of  M'allem  Jemme  or  Jymma,  who  took 
tlie  principal  part  in  the  conversation.  The  history  of  this  man 
is  highly  characteristic,  as  showing  what  a  large  lield  is  open  to 
the  ambition  of  enterjirising  Mohammedans  in  the  pagan  states 
to  the  south.  Threatened  with  capital  punishment  by  the  old 
sheikh,  that  is  to  say,  Mohammed  el  Amiu  el  Kinemi,  on  ac- 
count of  his  disobedience,  this  Shiiwa  chieftain  had  fled  to  the 
pagans,  and  had  there  succeeded  in  establishing  gradually,  by 
his  own  energy  and  mental  superiority,  a  small  principality; 
but  at  present,  for  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  been  expelled, 
and  had  recourse  to  the  Vizier  of  Bornu  for  assistance  to  recover 
his  former  power.  His  great  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the 
different  tribes  which  inhabited  it  made  him  a  welcome  guest ; 
but  as  for  himself,  he  did  not  succeed  in  his  ambitious  projects. 
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In  reference  to  my  expedition  to  A'damawa,  I  have  already  made 
use  of  the  authority  of  this  man  in  giving  an  account  of  the 
route  which  connects  the  southernmost  point  on  our  expedition 
to  ilusgu  with  the  places  fixed  by  me  along  the  Eiver  Be- 
nuwe. 

The  m'allem  was  not  very  communicative,  and,  unfortunately, 
I  had  no  handsome  present  to  make  him,  or  else  I  might  have 
learned  from  him  an  immense  deal  with  regard  to  the  geography 
and  character  of  these  countries,  which,  I  have  no  douht,  not 
long  hence,  will  become  of  considerable  importance  to  Euro- 
peans ;  for  while  tliese  regions,  situated  between  the  Rivers  Be* 
nuwe  and  Shari,  seem  to  he  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  and  ca- 
pable-— on  account  of  the  uniform  level  of  their  unbroken  plains 
of  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  they  arc  the  most  accessible, 
on  account  of  the  extensive  water-communication,  which,  ren- 
dered available  by  tlie  application  of  a  very  small  degree  of  art 
and  industryj  will  open  an  easy  access  into  the  heart  of  Central 
Africa.  Of  course,  after  the  rainy  season,  when  all  these  count- 
less waterKiourses,  which  intersect  the  country  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  without  any  apparent  inclination,  inundate  the  country, 
the  climate  in  the  plains  can  not  be  very  healthy ;  but  isolated 
mountains  and  hills  are  scattered  by  the  hand  of  nature  through 
these  luxuriant  plains,  capable  of  affording  more  healthy  locali- 
ties for  settlements. 

Owing  to  the  presence  of  the  adventurer  just  mentioned,  the 
conversation  that  evening  was  very  animated,  till  at  length  the 
courtiers,  or  '*kokanawa,"  withdrew  behind  the  curtains  of  the 
vizier's  tent  in  order  to  take  a  little  refreshment-  I  then  took 
my  leave,  but  I  had  only  gone  a  short  distance  when  I  was  call- 
ed back,  being  informed  that  it  would  no  doubt  be  interesting 
to  me  to  witness  an  audience  of  A^dishen,  the  Miisgu  chief,  who 
was  just  about  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  commander-in-chief. 
I  therefore  returned  to  the  vizier'a  tent,  where  the  courtiers  had 
again  taken  their  post,  according  to  their  rank  and  station,  on 
each  side  of  their  leader. 

After  a  short  time  the  Miisgu  chief  arrived,  accompanied  by 
his  three  brothers,  mounted,  as  is  their  custom,  upon  horses 
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without  saddle  or  bridle.  Great  mirabers  of  people  had  collect- 
ed ill  front  of  the  tent,  and  saluted  him  with  scoffs  and  irapor- 
tunities ;  but  the  pagan  chief  did  not  allow  Iiimself  to  be  put 
out  of  countenance  by  the  insolence  of  the  slaves,  but  preserved 
his  princely  dignity*  At  length  the  curtains  of  the  spacious 
tent  were  drawn  back,  and  in  came  the  native  prince.  lie  was 
of  a  short,  stout  figure,  and  rather  mild,  but  not  very  prepos- 
sessing features,  and  apparently  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
of  age.  He  wore  a  black  tobe,  but  no  trowsers,  and  was  bare- 
headed. Kneeling  on  the  ground,  and  clapping  bis  hands,  while 
he  repeated  the  complimentary  words  "Alia  ngfibbcru  degd!" 
(God  give  you  long  life  I)  according  to  the  custom  of  the  **  kati 
gotsin,''  he  took  up  sand  and  sprinkled  it  upon  his  head ;  but 
as  soon  as  lie  had  gone  through  this  form  of  abject  submission, 
he  assumed  bis  character  as  a  native  cliief.  Thus  at  once  he 
complained  of  his  western  ncigliborsj  the  FiUbe  or  Fellata,  or, 
as  the  lliisgu  people  call  them,  Chogchogo ;  for  they,  he  said, 
had  anticipated  the  A^izier  of  Bornu,  carrying  off  cattle  and  oth- 
er things  from  his  territorj^  The  Bornu  chief  assured  him  that 
for  t!ie  future  he  should  not  be  exposed  to  such  injustice,  but 
that  he  was  entirely  under  the  protection  of  Burnu.  He  then 
made  a  sign,  and  some  parcels  were  opened,  and  A'disben  was 
officially  installed  as  a  vassal  and  officer  of  Bornu.  First,  he 
was  dressed  in  an  elephant-shirt— the  large  black  shirt  from 
Niife — over  which  a  rich  silk  tobe  was  thrown*  and  over  all  an 
Egyptian  shawl,  while  the  self  -  conceited  courtiers,  in  tiieir 
proud  consciousneas  of  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  treated  him 
with  contempt  and  scorn,  lly  cheerful  old  friend  Kashella  Be- 
lal,  who  had  decked  him  out  in  this  finery»  paid  him  tlic  usual 
compliments,  exclaiming  <*  Ngubberu  dega  nmina,  ngubberu 
dega  raaina!"  mafna  being  the  title  of  the  governor  of  a  prov- 
ince. 

Thus  this  petty  pagan  chief  had  become,  in  an  official  style, 
a  kind  of  officer  of  Bornu,  and  in  this  manner  was  alone  capable 
of  preserving  his  unenviable  existence,  at  what  sacrifices  we 
shall  soon  see.  The  Musgu  nation  is  situated  so  unfavorably, 
surrounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  that,  even  if  they  were  link- 
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ed  together  by  the  strictest  unity,  they  would  scarcely  be  able 
to  preserve  their  independence.  How,  then,  should  they  be  able 
to  withstand  their  enemies,  separated  as  they  are  into  numerous 
petty  dominions,  and  having  no  further  object  than  to  enslave 
and  pillage  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen  t  Nothing  but  the 
number  of  swampy  water-courses  which  intersect  the  coimtry  in 
aU  directions,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  render  it 
impassable  for  hostile  armies,  while  even  during  the  remaining 
part  the  principal  rivers  afford  natural  lines  of  defense,  behind 
whicJi  the  inhabitants  may  seek  refuge,  can  explain  how  the 
country  is  so  well  peopled  as  it  is,  although  the  intervening 
tracts  have  been  already  laid  waste. 

Toward  the  north  there  are  the  Kanuri,  powerful  by  their 
numerous  cavalry  and  the  advantage  of  fire-arms ;  toward  the 
west  and  southwest  the  restless  Fulbe  continually  advancing ; 
toward  the  northeast  the  people  of  Log6n,  originally  their  near 
kinsmen,  but  at  present  opposed  to  them  by  difference  of  relig- 
ion ;  toward  the  east,  the  wild  Bagiimma  people,  proud  of  their 
supposed  pre-eminence  in  religion,  and  eager  for  the  profits  of 
the  slave-trade.  All  these  people  hunting  them  down  from  ev- 
ery quarter,  and  carrying  away  yearly  hundreds,  nay,  even  thou- 
sands of  slaves,  must,  in  the  course  of  time,  exterminate  this 
unfortunate  tribe. 

To-day  was  ChristmasH3ay;  and  my  companion  and  I,  in  con- 
formity with  a  custom  of  our  native  town,  tried  in  vain  to  pro- 
cure some  fish  for  a  more  luxurious  entertainment  in  the  even- 
ing. The  meat  of  giraffes,  which  formed  the  greatest  of  our 
African  luxuries,  was  not  to  be  obtained ;  and  as  for  elephant's 
flesh,  which  we  loere  able  to  get,  although  we  both  liked  it,  we 
had  too  sadly  experienced  its  bad  effect  upon  the  weak  state  of 
our  bowels  to  try  it  again.  Hence,  in  order  to  celebrate  the 
evening,  we  were  reduced  to  coffee  and  milk,  with  which  we  re- 
galed ourselves. 

We  remained  here  the  following  day^  under  the  pretext  that 
the  Fiilbe,  who  had  joined  us,  had  not  yet  had  an  audience;  but, 
although  the  effeminate  courtiers  were  averse  to  any  great  exer- 
tion, the  hulk  of  the  army,  who  had  neither  pay,  nor  were  aUow- 
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ed  to  plunder  in  order  to  obtain  tlieir  necessary  supplies,  were 
not  very  well  pleased  with  this  delay,  and  caused  a  great  uproar 
while  marching  in  battle-order  before  the  tents  of  their  chiefs, 
and  giving  vent  to  their  feelings  by  shaking  and  beating  their 
shields.  On  former  expeditions,  the  light  troops  of  the  Shuwa 
and  Kanembu  had  always  been  allowed  to  march  some  distance 
in  advance  of  the  army,  in  order  to  supply  their  wants ;  but  on 
this  occasion  a  strict  order  had  been  issued  that  no  one  should 
go  in  advance » 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Overweg  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  A'dish^n, 
at  his  residence  in  Kadt5,  which  was  about  half  an  hour's  march 
distant  toward  the  south.  He  returned  in  the  evening  with  the 
present  of  a  goat,  but  did  not  seem  to  be  greatly  ple^ised  with 
his  excursion ;  and  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise ;  for,  while 
these  pagans,  who  were  obliged  to  disown  all  national  feeling, 
could  scarcely  show  themselves  in  their  true  character,  and  un- 
reserved in  their  national  manners,  in  the  presence  of  such  an 
army,  it  could  not  but  lower  us  in  the  eyes  of  our  companions 
to  have  too  many  dealings  with  these  pagans,  as  they  were  apt 
to  confound  us  with  them.  To  be  regarded  as  a  *'  kerdi"  my 
companion  cared  little  about ;  but  I  was  not  much  inclined  to 
be  identified  as  such,  and  it  could  certainly  reflect  no  honor  on 
the  character  of  our  mission* 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


THE  COUKTRT  OF  THE   SHALLOW  RU  EI^S. W^ATER-PABTma  BE- 
TWEEN   THE   RIVERS    BENUWE   AND   SUaRL 

Friday^  December  26M.  At  length  we  went  onward  to  pur- 
sue our  march,  turning  considerably  out  of  our  road  toward  the 
east,  in  order  to  avoid  the  residence  of  A^disb^n,  and  to  prevent 
its  being  pillaged.  The  army,  proceeding  in  several  large  de- 
tachments, presented  an  interesting  aspect.  Here  also  green 
crops  of  the  winter  com,  or  *'  masakwa,''  were  still  standing  in 
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the  fields-  Farther  on  wo  came  to  open  pasture-grounds,  and 
after  a  march  of  about  ten  railea  we  reached  a  village  called 
Bogo,  where  we  encamped.  iVll  the  inhabitants  liad  made  their 
escape,  although  their  cliicf,  whose  name  is  Bakshami,  was  an 
ally  and  friend  of  A'dishen.  The  cottages  were  well  built,  but 
there  was  a  great  scarcity  of  trees.  Among  the  furniture  was  a 
fishing-basket,  or,  as  the  Kaniin  call  it,  *'  kayan  f '  and  some  of 
them  were  filled  with  dried  paste  of  t]ie  red  species  of  holcns, 
whichJiowever,the  people  were  afraid  to  touch,  lest  it  miglit  be 
poisoned.  On  a  former  expedition  several  people  had  been  poi- 
soned  by  a  pot  of  honey  which  had  been  left  behind,  on  pur- 
pose, by  the  natives  in  their  flight.  Already  on  this  day's 
march  we  had  observed,  in  the  distance  toward  the  west,  an  iso- 
lated rocky  mount;  and  here  we  saw  it  in  more  distinct  out- 
lines, while  beyond,  at  a  greater  distance,  the  continuous  mount- 
ain chain  of  Mandara  became  slightly  visible. 

SatuTdai/f  December  21th,  Our  march  at  first  led  through  a 
dense  forest,  after  which  we  emerged  upon  more  open,  swampy 
meadow-lauds  covered  with  rank  grass,  and  full  of  holes  caused 
by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant.  Great  quantities  of  Guinea- 
fowl  were  caught.  Only  here  and  there  an  isolated  mimosa  in- 
terrupted the  unbroken  line  of  the  savanna. 

It  was  after  a  march  of  six  mOes  that  we  obtained  a  sight  of 
the  first  del6b-palm  in  the  Musgu  country.  Already  repeat- 
edly in  the  narrative  of  my  travels  I  have  called  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  this  beautiful  fan-palm ;  but  in  all  the  localities 
where  I  had  before  observed  it,  it  was  rather  isolated.  Even 
hi  A^'damawa  it  is  limited  to  peculiarly  favored  localities,  wltile 
in  some  extensive  provinces  of  that  country,  such  as  Buban- 
Jidda,  it  is  wanting  entirely.  But  here  we  had  reached  the 
coiuitry  where  this  beautiful  and  useful  tree,  probably  only  a 
variety  of  the  famous  Bormsus  JfabeUif&nnw^  is  the  most  com- 
mon and  predominant  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  Musgu  call  it  in  their  language  '*  uray."  From  the  Miisgu 
country  it  seems  to  spread  in  an  almost  uninterrupted  and  un- 
broken line  through  the  southern  provinces  of  Bagirmi  and  Wa- 
day,  as  far  as  Kordofan,  sending  a  few  scouts  and  forerunners 
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to  adorn  the  capital  of  Bagirmi  and  the  water-course  of  the 
Bat-ha. 

We  chose  our  encampment  in  a  village  called  Barea,  consist- 
ing of  scattered  huts,  and  surrounded  by  rich  Btubble-fields, 
which  were  shaded  by  large,  wide-spreading  karage-trees,  pre- 
senting a  most  cheerfiil  and  comfortable  scene.  But  we  soon 
became  aware  that  the  fertility  and  beauty  of  this  district  were 
due  to  the  neighborhood  of  a  large  sheet  of  water  full  of  croco- 
diles and  river-horses  or  ^'ngurutu,"  and  enlivened  even  by  a 
few  small  canoes.  It  had  been  indicated  already  on  our  march 
by  the  flight  of  numerous  water-fowl  passing  over  our  heads. 
Beaut  if  id  as  the  country  was,  however,  the  place  was  deserted, 
the  inhabitants  having  given  up  their  cheerful  homes,  and  left 
the  tombs  of  tlieir  worshiped  ancestors  to  the  discretion  of  the 
hostile  army,  in  order  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  village  is 
the  residence  of  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Slusikko,  who  ac- 
knowledges Kabishme,  the  chief  mentioned  above,  as  his  sov- 
ereign lord. 

In  the  afternoon  I  received  a  short  visit  firom  a  rather  shab- 
by sort  of  man,  the  chief  of  a  place  called  M6deb6,  but  who  was 
an  object  of  interest  to  me,  as  he  had  been  sent  as  a  messenger 
to  the  Prince  of  Mandara,  and  had  just  arrived  in  the  encamp- 
ment from  the  capital  of  that  little  country.  Traveling  at  a 
comfortable  rate,  he  had  arrived  in  three  days  from  Jlora,  sleep- 
ing the  first  night  in  the  place  called  ilokoshi,  the  second  in 
Fette,  tlie  place  above  mentioned,  and  from  thence  to-day  had 
reached  this  place ;  but  the  whole  journey,  in  an  expeditious 
march,  may  easily  be  accomplished  in  two  days.  Difficult  as 
it  would  be  to  me  to  impart  to  the  reader  the  delight  which  I 
felt  in  tracing  mj  routes  from  one  point  to  another,  and  joining 
two  places  with  which  I  had  become  acquainted  by  new  itine- 
raries, he  may  forgive  me  for  sometimes  troubling  him  with 
these  geograpliical  details. 

Sunday,  Dece^nber  28M,  We  did  not  spend  our  Sunday  in 
a  quiet,  contemplative  manner ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  spent  it 
worthily,  employing  it  in  a  good  day's  march,  which  opened  out 
to  us  new  and  important  features  of  the  character  of  the  new  re- 
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gion  we  had  just  entered.  It  was  a  pity  we  were  not  allowed 
by  circumstances  to  proceed  in  our  real  character  of  peaceful 
travelers^  anxious  to  befriend  all  the  people  with  whom  we 
came  in  contact^  instead  of  being  obliged  to  join  this  host  of 
merciless  and  sanguinary  slave-hunters,  who,  regardless  of  the 
beauty  of  the  country  and  the  cheerful  happiness  of  the  natives, 
were  only  intent  upon  enriching  themselves  with  the  spoil  of 
the  inhabitants. 

After  a  march  of  a  little  less  than  five  miles,  we  emerged  from 
the  thick  forest,  and  entered  upon  stubble-fields  with  numerous 
groups  of  huts  and  wide-spreading  trees,  whose  branches  were 
all  used  for  storing  up  the  ranks  of  nutritious  grass  of  these 
swampy  grounds  for  a  supply  in  the  dry  season.  The  coun* 
try  was  pleasant  in  the  extreme.  Several  artificial  ponds  en- 
liyened  the  hamlet,  and  called  to  mind  similar  scenes  in  my  na- 
tive country,  except  that  ducks  and  geese  were  wanting.  The 
only  scenes  of  active  life  which  were  at  present  to  be  seen  were 
those  of  pillage  and  destruction. 

The  architecture  of  the  huts  and  the  whole  arrangement  of 
the  yards  was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  village  we  had  first 
seen  on  entering  the  country.  But  the  tops  of  the  granaries  in 
general  were  here  provided  with  a  sort  of  "  fennel,"  covered  m 
by  a  roof  of  straw.  Broad,  well-trodden  paths,  hned  by  thick 
fences  of  a  peculiar  bush,  called  "magara"  in  Kanuri,  which  I 
have  mentioned  in  another  locality,*  were  winding  along  through 
the  fields  in  every  direction.  But  there  was  one  object  which 
attracted  my  attention  in  particular,  as  it  testified  to  a  certain 
degree  of  civilization,  which  might  have  shamed  the  proud  Mo- 
hammedan inhabitants  of  these  countries ;  for,  while  the  latter 
are  extremely  negligent  in  burying  their  dead,  leaving  them 
without  any  sufficient  protection  against  the  wild  beasts,  so  that 
most  of  them  are  devoured  in  a  few  days  by  the  hyaenas,  here 

♦  In  the  view  of  this  seeneTy  wliich  the  artist  has  made  from  my  sketch,  It 
has  been  thoii|;ht  fit  not  to  represeot  the  moment  of  dcstructioii,  hut  a  preceding 
one  of  the  quiet  life  of  the  natives,  the  approachjnp;  misfortune  heing  onlj  indi- 
cated hy  the  tolunin  of  smoke  in  the  background.  The  man  Hitting  on  the  sep- 
ulchre is  meant  to  represent  the  first  glimmer  of  Islam  brought  to  these  peofile 
by  some  wandering  m'aUem. 
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we  had  regular  sepulchres,  covered  in  with  large,  well-rounded 
vaults,  the  tops  of  which  were  adorned  hy  a  couple  of  heams 
cross-laid,  or  by  an  earthen  uro.  The  same  sort  of  worship  as 
paid  by  these  pagans  to  their  ancestors  prevails  in  a  great  part 
of  Africa,  and,  however  greatly  the  peculiar  customs  attached  to 
the  mode  of  worship  may  vary,  the  principle  is  the  same ;  but 
I  nowhere  more  regretted  having  no  one  at  hand  to  explain  to 
me  the  customs  of  these  people  than  I  did  on  this  occasion. 
The  urn  most  probably  contains  the  head  of  the  deceased,  but 
what  is  indicated  by  the  cross-laid  beams  I  can  not  say, 

I  was  so  absorbed  in  contemplating  tliis  interesting  scene 
that  I  entirely  forgot  my  own  personal  safety;  for  the  vizier, 
without  my  becoming  aware  of  it,  had  pursued  the  track  on  his 
powerful  charger  at  an  uncommonly  quick  rate,  and  was  far  in 
advance.  Looking  around  me,  I  found  only  a  small  number  of 
Shiiwa  horsemen  near  me,  and,  keeping  close  to  them,  pursued 
the  path ;  but  when  we  emerged  from  the  thick  forest,  and  en- 
tered another  well*cultivated  and  thickly-pcoplcd  district,  every 
trace  of  a  trodden  footpath  ccitsed,  and  I  became  aware  that  I 
was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  main  body  of  the  army.  A  scene 
of  wild  disorder  here  presented  itself.  Single  horsemen  were 
roving  about  to  and  fro  between  the  fences  of  the  villages :  here 
a  poor  native,  pursued  by  sanguinary  foes,  rutming  for  his  life 
in  wild  despair  j  there  another  dragged  from  his  place  of  rcfiige ; 
while  a  third  was  observed  in  the  thick  covert  of  a  ficus,  and 
soon  became  a  mark  for  numerous  arrows  and  balls,  A  small 
troop  of  Shuwa  horsemen  were  collected  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  trying  to  keep  together  a  drove  of  ciittle  which  they  had 
taken.  In  vain  did  I  address  Shuwa  and  Kaniiri,  anxiously 
inquii-ing  what  direction  the  commander-in-cl»ief  had  taken; 
nobody  was  able  to  give  me  any  information  with  regard  to  his 
where-abouts.  I  therefore  scoured  the  village  in  all  directions, 
to  see  if  I  could  find  by  myself  the  track  of  the  army,  but  the 
traces  ran  in  every  direction, 

Here  I  fell  in  with  several  troops  of  horsemen,  in  the  same 
state  of  uncertainty  as  myself,  and  joined  one  of  them,  where 
there  were  some  heavy  cavalry ;  neither  the  attendants  of  the 
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vizier  nor  the  man  who  carried  his  carpet  could  tell  which  di- 
rection he  had  taken*  Wliile  anxiously  looking  about,  I  sud- 
denly heard  behind  us  the  beating  of  a  drum  or  *'  ganga/ '  and, 
following  the  sound,  found  a  conaiderable  number  of  horseraen 
of  every  description  collected  on  an  open  area;  and  here  I  re- 
ceived the  exciting  news  that  the  pagans  had  broken  through 
the  line  of  march  at  the  weakest  point,  and  that,  while  the  vizier 
had  pursued  his  track,  the  rear  had  been  dispersed.  If  these 
poor  pagans,  who  certainly  are  not  wanting  in  courage,  were  led 
on  by  experienced  chiettains,  and  waited  for  the  proper  oppor- 
tunity, they  would  be  able  in  these  dense  forests,  where  caval- 
ry is  scarcely  of  any  use,  to  do  an  immense  deal  of  damage  to 
this  cowardly  host,  and  might  easily  disperse  them  altogether. 
But  the  principal  reason  of  the  weakness  of  these  Miisgu  tribes 
is  that  they  liave  only  spears  and  the  '*  gciliyo,"  and  no  arrows, 
else  they  would  certainly  be  able  to  keep  these  troublesome 
neighbors  at  a  respectful  distance.  Of  what  little  use  even  the 
firelock  is  to  the  latter,  I  had  ample  opportunity  of  judging  sev- 
eral musketeers  having  come  to  me  anxiously  entreating  me  to 
provide  tliem  with  flints,  as  their  own  had  been  lost  or  had 
proved  useless. 

At  length  tlie  motley  host  moved  on  without  order  or  array ; 
but  their  irresolution  and  fear,  owing  to  a  few  pagans  who  were 
concealed  in  a  tliicket,  were  so  great,  that  after  a  while  we  re- 
traced our  steps.  Having  then  taken  a  more  easterly  direction, 
we  reached,  1 1) rough  a  tliick  forest,  a  large,  swampy  piece  of  wa- 
ter in  low  meadow-grounds,  not  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth,  cov- 
ered with  rank  grass,  the  dry  ground  in  some  places  interven- 
ing. Ilere  I  found  a  considerable  part  of  the  cavalry  drawn 
up  in  a  long  line  and  watering  their  horses,  and  I  learned  that 
the  encampment  was  near.  It  would  have  been  very  unsatis- 
fectory  to  be  exposed  to  a  serious  attack  in  the  company  of  the 
disorderly  host  in  which  I  had  lately  found  myself. 

Having  watered  my  horse,  I  followed  the  deep  sound  of  the 
big  drum  of  the  vizier,  and  found  the  body  of  the  array  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  eastern  border  of  this  ngaljam,  in  rich 
stubble-fields  shaded  by  beautiful  trees ;  but  as  yet  no  tent  was 
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pitched,  and  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  prevailed,  the  first  camels 
baring  aiTived  ^vitlxout  their  loads,  which  they  had  thrown  off^ 
their  drivers  having  taken  to  flight ;  tut  this  cixcum stance  in- 
sured the  safety  of  the  gi'eater  part  of  the  ti'ain,  as  the  com- 
luander  immediately  dispatched  two  officers  with  their  squad- 
rons to  bring  up  the  rear.  To  this  circumstance  we  were  in- 
debted for  the  safety  of  our  own  camels,  which  had  teen  in  im- 
minent danger,  the  pagans  having  collected  again  in  the  rear  of 
the  principal  body  of  the  army. 

The  Bornu  camels  arc  half  mehara,  and,  wlule  they  surpass 
in  strength  the  camels  of  the  desert,  possess  a  great  deal  of  their 
swiftness.  Not  only  does  the  camel  which  carries  the  war-drum 
always  follow  close  behind  the  commander,  at  whatever  rate  he 
may  pui't^ue  his  march,  but  even  his  other  camels  generally  keep 
at  a  very  short  distance,  and  the  best  camels  of  the  courtiers 
follow  close  behind. 

The  village  wo  had  just  reached  was  named  Kakala,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  considerable  places  in  the  Miisgu  country.  A 
large  number  of  slaves  had  been  cuught  this  day,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  evening,  after  some  skirmishing,  in  win  eh  three 
Bornu  horsemen  were  killed,  a  great  many  more  were  brought 
in;  altogether  they  were  said  to  have  taken  one  thousand,  and 
there  were  certainly  not  less  than  five  hundicd.  To  our  utmost 
liorror,  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  seventy  full-grown  men 
were  mercilessly  slaughtered  in  cold  blood,  the  greater  part  of 
fheni  being  allowed  to  bleed  to  death,  a  leg  having  been  severed 
trom  the  body.  Most  of  them  w  ere  tall  men,  ^vith  not  very 
pleasing  features.  Their  forehead,  instead  of  sltelving  back- 
ward, was  generally  very  high,  and  the  line  of  the  face  straight : 
but  their  thick  eyelashes,  wide,  open  nostrils,  tJiick  lips,  high 
cheek-bones,  and  coarse,  bushy  hair,  gave  them  a  very  wild  ap- 
pearance. The  proportions  of  the  legs,  with  the  knee-bone  bent 
inward,  were  particularly  ugly,  and,  on  the  whole,  tliey  were 
more  bony  than  the  MarghL  They  were  all  of  a  dirty  black 
color,  very  far  from  that  glossy  lustre  which  is  observed  in  oth- 
er tribes.  Most  of  them  wore  a  short  beard.  The  ears  of  sev- 
eral were  adorned  with  small  copper  rings,  while  almost  all  of 
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ihmi  wore  rotind  their  necks  a  thick  rope  made  of  ike  dom-biiab 
or  ng^lie,  eoanely  twisted,  ss  s  aoit'of  ontsmaii. 

Mcmday^  December  29M.  Soon  aA«r  settb^  oat  from  the 
place  of  encampcoent  we  had  to  ooas  the  ngaljankf  which  here, 
alsOt  was  thickly  overgrown  with  tank  grass,  and  the  passage 
of  which  was  rery  difficult,  owing  to  the  ooimtlesa  holes  caused 
by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant.  We  then  enta:ed  a  d^isc 
finestp  where  I  saw  again,  for  the  first  time,  mj  old  H^qgj^  ao- 
qnaintancey  the  kokia,  a  middle-sized  tree  with  large  leayes  and 
with  a  fruit  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  which  at  present  was  green, 
bat  even  when  ripe  is  not  edible-  This  tree,  in  the  course  of 
the  expedition,  I  found  to  be  very  common  in  the  wilds  of  this 

The  nnwarlike  spirit  of  our  large  army  became  more  apparent 
than  ever  by  to-day's  proceedings,  for  a  vigorous  commander 
would  certainly  have  accelerated  his  march  through  this  forest,  in 
order  to  take  the  enemy  unawares ;  but  long  before  noon  a  halt 
was  ordered  in  the  midst  of  the  fores t^^ertainly  against  the 
inclination  of  the  majority.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  inde- 
cision, and,  in  truth,  there  seemed  to  be  many  who  wished  rath- 
er that  the  enemy  should  have  time  to  escape  than  to  incite  him 
to  make  a  desperate  struggle  for  his  safety.  The  neighboring 
pond  (where,  on  our  arrival,  a  herdsman  who  had  come  to  water 
his  cattle  had  been  slain),  we  were  told,  did  not  contain  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  for  the  wants  of  the  whole  army ;  and 
when  at  length  wc  had  fairly  dismounted,  the  rank  grass  beini; 
burned  down  in  order  to  clear  the  ground,  and  the  fire  beinfj 
fed  by  a  strong  wind,  a  terrible  conflagration  ensued,  whicli 
threw  us  into  the  greatest  confusion,  and  obliged  us  to  seek  oui* 
safety  in  a  hasty  retreat.  Nevertheless,  after  a  great  deal  of 
lies i tat  ion,  it  was  at  length  determined  to  encamp  here.  There 
was  no  scarcity  of  water,  for  the  pond  proved  to  be  very  spa- 
cious and  of  great  depth ;  but  the  grass  having  been  burned, 
the  whole  ground  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  hot  ashes,  wloicli 
blackened  every  thing, 

By-and-by  the  camels  arrived,  the  encampment  was  formed, 
and  every  one  had  given  himself  up  to  repose  of  mind  and  body, 
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when  suddenly  the  nlarm-dnima  were  beaten,  and  every  body 
liiistened  to  arms  and  mounted  his  horse.  It  seemed  incrcdibh' 
that  an  enemy  whose  movements  were  uncoinbined,  and  not  di- 
rected by  any  good  leaders,  should  attack  such  an  army,  of  more 
than  10,000  cavalry  and  a  still  greater  number  of  foot,  although 
I  am  persuaded  that  a  resolute  attack  of  a  few  hundred  brave 
men  would  have  defeated  the  whole  of  this  vain  and  cowardly 
host.  The  alarm,  as  was  to  be  expected,  proved  unfounded : 
but  it  sliowed  the  small  degree  of  confidence  which  the  people 
had  in  thenr  own  strength.  Three  pagan  women  had  been  seen 
endeavoring  to  reach  the  water  by  stealth,  and  this  gave  rise  to 
the  conclusion  tliat  tlie  enemy  w^as  near,  for  the  dense  forest  all 
around  hemmed  in  the  view  entirely. 

When  at  length  the  encampment  had  resumed  its  former  state* 
of  tranquillity,  the  Prince  A'dishen,  with  a  numerous  suite  of 
naked  foliowcrs,  came  to  my  tent,  and  I  requested  him  to  en- 
ter;  there  was,  liowever,  notliing  attractive  or  interesting  about  , 
bim,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him  with  a  few  presents-  The 
Jifference  between  the  Marghi  and  Musgu,  notwithstanding  the 
alhnity  indicated  by  their  language  and  some  of  their  manners* 
is  indeed  great,  and  is,  as  I  have  already  intimated  above,  rath- 
tT  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter,  whose  forms  exhibit  less  of 
.sjTnnietry,  and  whose  features  have  a  very  wild  and  savage  ap- 
pearance. Neither  in  these  Musgu  courtiers  nor  in  the  com- 
mon people  had  I  observed  any  of  those  becoming  ornaments, 
especially  those  iron  ann-rings,  which  I  have  mentioned  in  de- 
scribing the  Margin. 

A'dishen  had  shaved  his  head  in  order  to  give  to  himself  the 
appearance  of  a  Moslim,  and  wore  a  tobe ;  but  of  his  compan- 
ions, only  one  had  adopted  this  foreign  garment,  all  the  others 
liaving  their  loins  girt  with  a  leather  apron.  In  order  to  keep 
themselves  on  horseback,  they  have  recourse  to  a  most  barbar- 
ous expedient.  They  make  a  broad,  open  wound  on  the  back 
of  their  small  sturdy  ponies,  in  order  to  keep  their  seat ;  and 
when  they  want  to  ride  at  full  speed,  they  often  scratch  or  cut 
their  legs  in  order  to  glue  themselves  to  the  horse's  flanks  by 
means  of  the  blood  which  oozes  from  the  wounds ;  for,  as  I  have 
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stated  above,  thej  liave  neither  saddle,  stimipSj  nor  bridle,  and 
they  use  nothing  but  a  simple  rope  to  guide  their  animals. 
They  generally  carry  only  one  spear,  but  several  '^  goliyos"  or 
hand-billtj,  the  latter  being  evidently  tbeir  best  weapon,  not  only 
in  close  figbtj  but  even  at  a  distance,  as  they  are  very  expert  in 
throwing  this  sharp  and  double-pointed  iron  sideways,  and  fre* 
quently  inflict  severe  w^ounds  on  the  legs  of  liorses  as  well  as  i 
of  men.  Some  of  their  chiefs  protect  their  persons  with  a  strong 
doublet  made  of  bufialo's  bide,  nvith  the  hair  inside.* 

Tauday^  Dceeuibe}'  30M,  This  was  the  last  day's  march 
which  our  expedition  was  to  make  toward  the  south,  or  rather 
southeast.  For  the  first  ten  or  eleven  miles  we  kept  tlirough 
dense  forest*  the  thick  covert  of  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  us 
10  make  our  way,  while  the  restless  and  vicious  Bomu  horses, 
crowded  together  and  hemmed  in  by  the  thicket,  repeatedly  came 
into  most  unpleasant  colliaion ;  and  here  again  I  was  much  in- 
debted to  my  massive  sliiTups,  whicli  bravely  kept  their  ground 
against  bush  and  man.  The  whole  forest  consisted  of  middle- 
sized  trees,  the  kokia  being  predominant,  w^hilc  scarcely  a  single 
tree  of  larger  size  was  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  very  natural  that 
ail  the  wild  animals  should  flee  before  such  a  host  of  people,  but 
I  was  astonished  at  the  eearcity  of  ant-hills,  notwithstanding 
the  great  degree  of  moisture  which  prevails  in  these  extensive 
levels,  and  which  is  so  favorable  to  the  existence  of  this  insect. 

Our  march  the  whole  morning  had  been  straight  for  Dtiwa, 
the  village  of  the  Tufuri  or  Tuburi,  a  section  of  the  great  tribe 
of  the  Farl  or  Fali,  of  wldcb  I  have  spoken  in  a  former  part  of 
my  narrative. 

There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  the  last  day's 
council  as  to  the  expediency  of  attacking  this  place,  the  subjec- 
lion,  or  rather  destruction  of  which  was  of  great  importance  not 
only  to  M'allem  Jymma,  but  even  to  the  Fiilbe  settled  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  A^damawa  in  general.  This  party  at  last 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  greater  part  of  the  coward- 
ly Kaniiri  courtiers ;  but  at  present,  when  we  approached  the 

*  A  chief  dressed  in  this  mauuGr  is  represented  in  tbe  Frontispiece  to  thia 
voltime. 
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seat  of  this  tribe,  who  are  well  known  to  be  warlike,  and  when 
the  question  arose  whether  we  should  engage  in  battle  with  tliese 
j>eaple  in  three  or  four  hours'  time,  it  became  rather  a  serious 
affair.  When,  thercibre,  after  a  march  of  four  hours^  we  readi- 
ed a  beautiful  fresh  meadow-water  or  "ngaljara'*  overgrown  with 
rank  grass,  surrounded  by  large,  spreading  ngabborc  trees,  whicli 
pleasantly  diversified  the  monotonous  forest,  we  made  a  halt, 
and  while  the  horsemen  watered  their  animals,  an  animated 
"  nogona,"  or  council,  was  held  in  the  shade  of  a  beautiful  fig- 
tree.  Here  it  was  decided  tliat,  at  least  to-day,  we  should  not 
march  against  Dawa  and  the  Tuburi,  but  were  to  change  our 
course  more  to  the  eastward,  in  the  direction  of  Demmo.  It  is 
probable  that  the  vizier  on  this  occasion  promised  to  his  friends 
that,  after  he  had  taken  up  his  head-quarters  at  Demmo,  and 
deposited  safely  in  the  fortified  encampment  the  spoil  that  he 
had  already  made  in  slaves  and  eattle,  he  would  march  against 
Dawa  ;  but,  unfortunately,  or  rather  luckily  for  the  inhabitants, 
it  was  not  our  destiny  to  visit  that  interesting  and  important 
place,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention. 

During  our  halt  here  I  contemplated  with  the  most  lively  and 
intense  interest  the  rich  and  animated  scene  which  presented  it- 
self before  my  eyes — a  mass  of  some  thousand  horsemen,  dress- 
ed in  tlie  most  varied  manner  and  in  the  most  glowing  colors, 
with  their  spirited  chargers  of  every  size,  description,  and  col- 
or, crowded  together  along  the  green  margin  of  a  narrow  sheet 
of  water,  skirted  by  a  dense  border  of  large  trees  of  the  finest 
foliage. 

After  a  halt  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  again  in 
the  saddle,  and  pursued  our  march,  but  now  in  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent direction,  keeping  almost  due  east,  and  crossing  the  shal- 
low watcT-course  which  stretched  from  north  to  soutli  a  little 
below  our  halting-place,  the  place  where  we  crossed  it  being 
quite  dry  and  fall  of  holes  caused  by  the  footsteps  of  tlic  ele- 
phant. The  wilderness  for  a  wliile  was  elearer ;  but  after  a 
march  of  about  two  mOes  we  reached  a  very  thick  covert,  where 
it  was  found  necessary  to  send  out  scouts  in  order  to  see  if  the 
enemy  was  lying  in  anibuak     It  i&  a  great  pity  that  these  poor 
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natives  do  not  know  how  to  avail  themselves,  against  their  cru- 
el and  cowardly  enemies,  of  the  fastnesses  with  which  nature 
has  endowed  these  regions.  Of  course^  these  immense  forests* 
wliich  separate  one  principality,  and  I  might  say  one  village 
from  another,  are  themselves  a  con. sequence  of  the  want  of  in- 
telligence and  of  the  barbarous  blindness  of  these  pagan  tribes, 
who,  destitute  of  any  common  bond  of  national  unity,  live  en- 
tirely separated  from,  and  even  carry  on  war  against  each  other. 

Scarcely  had  we  made  ourselves  a  path  through  the  thicket 
when  we  reached  another  meadow-water,  which  at  present,  how* 
ever,  looked  rather  like  a  bog*  and  offered  some  difficulties  to 
the  passage  of  the  horses.  Having  then  for  some  time  kept 
upon  dry  ground,  about  noon  we  had  to  cross  another  swamp, 
but  beyond  this  the  country  became  open. 

Having  now  reached  the  place  of  our  destination,  the  banners 
were  unfolded,  the  drums  beaten,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
cavalry  hurried  on  ia  advance  ready  for  fighting,  or  rather  for 
pillage,  for  no  enemy  was  to  be  seen.  Immediately  afterward 
we  reached  tlie  village  of  Dt?mmo,  and  marched  slowly  along, 
looking  out  for  the  best  place  for  encamping.  Numerous  deleb- 
palms  became  visible  behind  the  shady  acacias,  when  suddenly 
wo  obtained  siglit  of  a  broad,  shallow  water-course,  larger  than 
any  we  had  yet  seen  in  this  coimtry — ^more  than  two  miles  in 
width,  with  a  considerable  sheet  of  open  water,  where  two  pagan 
canoes  were  seen  movingf  about. 

Greatly  interested  in  the  scene,  we  closely  approaclieid  the 
edge  of  tliG  water,  which  seemed  to  be  of  considerable  depth, 
although  a  number  of  hungry  Kanembii  had  passed  the  first 
open  sheet,  and  were  fishing  in  its  more  shallow  part,  which 
diTided  the  open  water  into  two  branches.  From  beyond  the 
opposite  shore  a  whole  forest  of  deleb-palms  were  towering  over 
tlie  other  vegetation  of  lower  growth,  as  if  enticing  us  to  come 
and  enjoy  their  picturesque  shade.  The  direction  of  tlie  water- 
course at  tliis  spot  was  from  S.W.  to  N.E. ;  and,  according  to 
the  ^unanimous  statement  of  those  who  had  any  knowledge  of 
these  regions,  it  joins  the  Serbewuel — that  is  to  say,  the  upper 
course  of  the  river  or  **  er6"  of  I^ogon, 
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Sjete  Tve  stood  a  while,  and  looked  with  longing  eyes  toward 
the  opposite  shore  ;  it  was  a  most  interesting  and  peculiar  scen- 
ery, highly  characteristic  of  these  level  equatorial  regions  of 
Africa.  What  an  erroneous  idea  had  been  entertained  of  these 
regions  in  former  times!  Instead  of  tlie  massive  mountain 
range  of  the  Moon,  we  had  discovered  only  a  few  isolated 
mounts ;  instead  of  a  dry»  desolate  plateau,  we  had  found  wide 
and  extremely  fertile  plains,  less  than  one  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  intersected  by  innumerable  broad  wa- 
ter-courses with  scarcely  any  inclination.  Only  toward  the 
southwest,  at  the  distance  of  about  sixteen  miles,  the  low, 
rocky  mount  of  the  Tuburi  was  seen. 

But  not  less  interesting  than  the  scenery  of  the  landscape 
was  the  aspect  of  the  host  of  our  companions,  who  were  here 
crowded  togetlier  at  tlie  border  of  the  water.  Only  very  few 
of  them  had  penetrated  as  far  before,  and  they  looked  with  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment  upon  this  landscape,  while  most  of 
them  were  rather  disappointed  that  the  water  prevented  them 
from  pursuing  the  poor  pagans,  the  full-grown  among  whom, 
with  few  exceptions,  had  just  had  time  to  escape.  But  a  con- 
siderable number  of  female  slaves  and  young  children  were  cap- 
tured ;  for  the  men  did  not  take  to  flight  till  they  became  aware, 
from  the  thick  clouds  of  dust  w^hich  were  raised  by  the  army, 
tluit  it  was  not  one  of  the  small  expeditions  which  they  were 
accustomed  to  resist  that  was  coming  to  attack  them.  Besides 
the  spoil  in  human  beings,  a  considerable  number  of  colts  and 
cattle  were  brought  in. 

Having  indulged  in  the  aspect  of  this  rich  scene,  which 
formed  such  a  contrast  to  the  monotonous  neighborhood  of  Ku- 
kawa,  we  reti^aced  our  steps,  in  order  to  encamp  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  water,  which  of  course  gives  life  to  millions  of 
inusfjuitoes,  and  encamped  among  the  smouldering  ruins  of  the 
huts.  The  whole  \iUage,  which  only  a  few  moments  before  had 
been  the  abode  of  comfort  and  happiness,  was  destroyed  by  fire 
and  made  desolate.  Slaughtered  men,  with  their  limbs  severed 
from  their  bodies,  were  lying  about  in  all  directions,  and  made 
the  passer-by  shudder  witli  horror,     Sucli  is  the  course  of 
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human  affairs  in  these  regions.  Small  troops  of  light  cavalry 
tried  to  pursue  the  enemy,  and  there  was  some  fighting  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon,  when  a  few  men  of  the  Bornii  army 
were  killed. 

Wetlnesdayy  December  Zlst  We  remained  here  this  and  tl^ 
following  day,  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Bornu  people,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  statement,  to  reduce  this  country  to  sub- 
jection ;  and  I  deeply  regretted  that  the  circumstances  under 
which  we  visited  this  region  did  not  allow  me  to  collect  all  thr^ 
information  I  wished  \  but,  roving  about  the  encampment,  I  en- 
deavored to  pick  up  what  I  coukL 

All  the  huts  had  clay  walls,  which  were  from  four  to  six 
inclies  thick,  and  had  resisted  the  conflagration,  the  roofs,  con- 
sisting of  beams  and  reed,  having  fallen  in.  Tlie  diameter  of 
the  huts  varied  from  eight  to  twelve  feet.  Each  hut  contained 
a  large  jar  for  holding  water,  and  some  had  a  peculiar  fireplace, 
inclosed  by  separate  walls,  and  not  unlike  an  oven ;  but,  al- 
lliouo:h  in  Ejeneral  the  arrancrement  of  the  huts  was  comfortable, 
I  tbund  the  dwellings  in  otlier  villages  of  this  country  far  supe- 
rior, nor  did  I  observe  here  such  large  court-yards  as  I  had  seeri 
elsewhere.  In  the  centre  of  the  village  there  were  some  exten- 
sive tanks  or  pools  of  water,  which  seemed  to  be  made  by  tht; 
iiand  of  man. 

The  whole  encampment,  or  *'ngaufate,"  was  surrounded  witli 
a  strong  fence  of  thorny  bashes,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting the  slaves  from  escaping  tlian  to  defend  the  encampment 
against  an  enemy.  Having  wandered  about  amid  tiiis  scen^ 
of  destruction,  I  went  in  the  afternoon  to  the  border  of  the 
**ngaljam,^^  which  was  enlivened  by  horses  and  cattle  gi'azing. 
and  people  quietly  reclining  here  and  there  or  bathing  in  thr 
water.*  I  then  wandered  along  the  bank  to  soxne  distance, 
where  the  sheet  of  open  water  on  this  side  was  entirely  inter- 
rLipted,  while  on  the  other  shore  a  considerable  strip  of  water 
stretched  ont  before  the  view. 

Here,  in  Demmo,  the  year  1852  opened  to  me,  in  the  course 

♦  It  WHS  here  that  I  mnilc  tlio  sketch  fVom  which  the  artist  has  taken  the  in- 
toresting  view  of  this  locality. 


of  which  I  at  that  time  entertained  a  hope  of  returning  home- 
ward, not  fancying  that  I  was  to  remain  tluee  years  raore  in 
these  barbarous  countries,  amid  constantly  varying  impressions 
of  discovery,  of  disappointment,  of  friendly  and  hostile  treat- 
nientj  and  under  all  sorts  of  affliction,  distress,  and  sickness. 

Our  slay  here  was  varied  by  a  few  uiteresting  incidents,  one 
of  which  I  will  relate.  The  intriguing  Shiiwa  chief  M'aUem 
Jymma,  whose  ambitious  designs  did  not  allow  him  any  rest, 
had  not  oidy  persuaded  the  head  man  of  Demmo,  who  had  made 
Lis  escape,  but  even  the  chief  of  tJie  nearest  village  on  the  other 
Hide  of  tlie  ngaljam,  to  make  his  subjection  publicly,  and  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Bornu,  They  were  therefore  introduced  this 
day  into  the  nogona  or  council,  and  threw  dust  upon  their  heads. 
But  when  they  had  to  confirm  their  subjection  by  an  oath,  the 
pagan  prince  of  Demrao  indeed  took  an  oath,  raising  a  handful 
of  earth  and  allowing  it  to  glide  through  his  fingers,  but  the 
chief  from  the  other  side  of  the  ngaljam  refused  to  take  tlie  oath, 
under  the  pretext  that  this  earth  was  not  fit  for  his  vow,  not 
being  his  own  soil ;  he  said  he  must  first  bring  a  handful  of 
eai'th  from  his  own  country.  An  oath  taken  upon  earth  that 
belonged  to  their  native  soil  was  also  common  among  the  an- 
cients* 

Both  chiefs  had  made  their  appearance  in  their  native  attire, 
that  is  to  say,  quite  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
leather  strip  round  their  loins ;  and  it  caused  gi-eat  merriment 
to  the  courtiers,  that  when,  in  consequence  of  their  subjection, 
they  ivere  officially  dressed  in  black  tobes  as  a  sort  of  investi- 
ture, the  chief  of  Demmo  drew  his  shirt  over  his  head,  reckless 
whether  the  lower  parts  were  covered  or  not.  In  order  to  amuse 
the  assemblage,  they  also  blew  tlicir  little  horn,  an  instrument 
which  every  Musgu  grandee  carries  with  him,  and  which  bears 
great  resemblance  to  a  bugle;  but  in  this  accomplishment  a 
priest  who  accompanied  them  was  more  clever  than  themselves, 
producing  melodious  and  sonorous  sounds  from  this  simple  and 
uncouth  instrument- 

This  was  the  first  and  only  time  that  I  became  aware  that 
these  pagan  tribes  had  separate  priests  ;  and  I  felt  greatly  dis- 
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appointed  that  I  did  not  conic  into  closer  cont<^t  with  them,  nor 
was  able  to  learn  from  other  people  what  were  their  peculiar 
duties.  But,  in  general,  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  suppos- 
ing that  the  sacerdotal  functions  w4th  these  tribes  of  the  inte- 
rior are  less  developed  than  those  on  the  coast ;  for  as  yet  I  had 
seen  very  little  of  real  fetishism.  In  general,  the  office  of  priest 
seems  to  be  connected  with  that  of  cliief. 

This  man  also  received  a  sliirt  as  a  present ;  but  it  was  only 
a  white  one  of  inferior  quality,  and  I  do  not  think  he  kept  it 
very  long  after  he  had  left  tlie  assemblage  of  these  civilized 
people. 

As  the  price  of  the  benevolent  reception  which  the  prince  of 
Demmo  had  experienced,  he,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  these 
distracted  communities,  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  country- 
men, promising  that  he  would  lead  the  army  to  a  large  walled 
town  (so,  at  least,  he  was  understood  to  say),  where  they  were 
to  find  plenty  of  booty  and  spoil.  Accordingly,  an  expedition 
on  a  large  scale,  which  was  to  te  led  by  the  vizier  in  person, 
was  fixed  lor  the  next  day. 

Friday^  Janum^y  2d.  Having  remained  quiet  for  some  hours 
in  the  morning,  probably  to  make  the  neighboring  chieftains  be- 
lieve that  we  had  no  intcntton  of  moving,  we  suddenly  set  out, 
with  almost  the  whole  of  the  cavalry  and  a  portion  of  the  Ka- 
uemlni  spearmen,  led  on  by  our  new  ally  the  chief  of  Dt^mrao, 
who,  mounted  on  a  little  pony,  clad  in  his  new  black  garment, 
presented  a  very  awkward  and  ridiculous  appearance. 

The  first  village  which  wc  reached,  after  about  an  hour's 
march  through  a  clear  forest,  was  quite  deserted ;  and  it  was 
but  natural  that  all  the  people  around  should  be  upon  their 
guard.  The  landscape  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  ricldy  irri- 
gated and  finely  wooded,  while,  to  our  great  astonishment,  the 
ground  was  so  carefully  cultivated  that  even  manure  had  been 
put  upon  the  fields  in  a  regular  manner,  being  spread  over  the 
ground  to  a  great  extent — tlie  first  example  of  such  careful  till- 
age tlmt  T  had  as  yet  observed  in  Central  Africa,  both  among 
Mohammedans  and  pagans.  The  inhabitants  had  so  much  leis- 
ure to  make  their  escape  that  they  had  left  very  little  behind 
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to  satisfy  the  greediness  of  the  enemy,  and  we  therefore  con- 
tinued our  march  without  delay  in  a  northeasterly  direction. 
This  whole  feitile  district  bears  the  name  of  Wiiliya,  but  I  did 
not  learn  the  peculiar  name  of  this  villagep 

After  a  march  of  about  four  miles  we  crossed  another  water- 
course, at  present  only  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  deep,  and  sur- 
rounded  by  beautiful  pasture-grounds,  which  during  part  of  the 
year  are  inundated,  and  must  then  present  the  appearance  of  an 
extensive  lake.  This  fresh  green  basin  w^as  adorned  all  around 
by  luxuriant  tig  and  "karage"  trees,  and  slender  detached  dun> 
palms  towered  picturesquely  above  the  green  foliage,  but  no  de- 
lel>palms  were  to  be  seen.  Then  followed  another  village,  like- 
wise deserted  by  its  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  then  again 
open  meadow-lands,  intersected  by  a  narroiv,  channel-like  war 
tcr-course,  in  a  direction  from  S.W,  to  N,E. 

The  water-course  was  from  sixty  to  seventy  yards  broad,  and 
inclosed  so  regularly  between  its  banks,  which  were  about  ten 
feet  high,  that  it  had  quite  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  canal 
- — a  peculiarity  whicli  in  the  course  of  time  I  frequently  ob- 
served, not  only  here,  but  also  in  the  similar  water-courses  along 
the  Niger.  At  the  point  where  we  crossed  it,  the  sheet  of  wa- 
ter was  entirely  broken  by  a  small  sand-bank,  bo  that  we  went 
over  without  wetting  our  feet.  However,  I  conjectured  that 
this  was  an  artificial  dike  thrown  up  by  the  persecuted  natives, 
in  order  to  keep  open  an  easy  connection  with  the  river,  on  which 
alone  their  safety  depended.  Without  any  delay  the  expedition 
pushed  on,  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugitives  before  they 
had  crossed  the  river ;  for  here  we  were  quite  close  to  the  west- 
ern shore  of  the  river  of  Logon,  which  is  generally,  but  errone- 
ously, called  Shari,  while  tliis  name,  which  belongs  to  the  lan- 
rguage  of  the  Koioko,  and  means  "river'  in  general,  applies 
more  properly  to  the  larger  eastern  branch  below  KJ^sem,  which 
is  inhabited  by  Kotoko,  and  to  the  united  stream  lower  down 
below  the  junction  of  the  two  branches.  In  this  place  the  river, 
or  *'ere,"  is  called  Serbewucl,  I  think,  in  the  Musgu  language; 
higher  up,  where  we  shall  make  its  acquaintance  in  the  course 
of  our  further  researches,  it  is  called  Ba-Gun  and  Ba-Bay,  "  b^" 
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jtbegeneimliiaiiie  for  nwer  in  the  ki^^ni^  of  Bagtnni  and 
f  be  vaiive  tribes  of  lite  S6o»-tmj^  mb  well  as  in  die  Lu^age  of 
the  Uandiog  or  MandingoeSb 

After  a  short  time  ve  atood  on  the  faanka  of  the  atreaiiL.  It 
was  a  conakleniUe  liver  eveo  at  the  pieaent  nioniciit,  ahbot^ 
it  was  greatljr  below  its  highest  lerel,  and  probaUj^  represeoted 
ibe  mean  dq>lh  of  the  whole  year.  At  present  it  was  about 
four  huodied  jards  wide,  and  so  deep  that  six  Shdwa  horsemeiif 
who,  in  their  eager  desire  fcr  spoils  had  v^ituied  to  enter  it, 
were  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  fell  an  easy  prey  to  about 
a  dozen  courageous  pagans,  who,  in  a  couple  of  canoes,  were 
glidiog  up  and  down  the  river  to  see  what  they  could  lay  their 
liands  upon.  They  felt  that  we  were  unable  to  follow  them 
without  canoes,  although  for  any  active  body  of  men  it  would 
Jiave  been  an  easy  aflair  to  construct  a  few  rafts  for  crossing 
over,  there  being  a  plentiful  supply  of  tirob^. 

The  banks  of  the  river  on  tins  side  were  at  present  about 
twenty-five  feet  high.  The  opposite  shore  was  not  so  steep, 
und  from  its  rich  vegetation  had  a  very  in\Hting  appearance ;  but 
I  was  glad,  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  natives,  that  we  were  un- 
able to  reach  it,  and  I  think  even  our  friend  the  Ilaj  Besliir  look- 
ed at  this  interesting  landscape  rather  ^itli  a  degree  of  scientific 
interest  than  with  anger  and  disapijointment.  Unfortunately, 
on  this  occasion  I  had  not  taken  my  telescope  with  me,  but  I 
was  so  fortunate  as  still  to  get  a  sight  of  this  river  a  little  low- 
er down. 

Having  stood  here  for  a  few  minutes  on  the  steep  bank,  look- 
ing down  into  the  stream,  which  rolled  unceasingly  along,  cut- 
ling  off  our  further  progress,  we  turned  our  horses'  heads  iji  the 
direction  from  which  wc  had  come,  while  our  friends  endeavored 
to  soothe  their  disappointment  by  saying  that,  if  the  pagans  had 
escaped  from  their  hands,  they  would  certainly  not  fail  to  fidl 
into  tlie  power  of  their  enemies,  viz.,  the  pagans  who  lived  on 
(he  oilier  side  of  the  river,  under  the  protection  of  Bagirmi, 

We  thus  turned  our  backs  upon  the  river,  my  European  com- 
panion and  I  greatly  satisfied  \vitli  our  day's  work,  which  bad 
allbrded  us  a  sight  ot  this  fine  stream,  but  our  companions  in 
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sulien  silence  and  disappointment,  on  account  of  the  expectetl 
spoil  having  escaped  from  their  hands.  Indeed,  where  they  had 
expected  to  find  that  "El  Dorado/' that  walled  town  Ml  of 
male  and  female  slaves,  I  never  succeeded  in  ascertaining.  The 
^vhole  day's  spoil  was  limited  to  a  handful  of  slaves — unfortu- 
nate creatures,  whom  sickness  or  ill-advised  courage  prevented 
from  leaving  their  native  villages — besides  a  couple  of  cattle,  a 
few  goats,  fowls,  and  a  little  corn,  but  principally  ground-nuts, 
of  whicli  large  quantities  were  carried  off  by  the  hungry  Kanem- 
bu  spearmen. 

The  whole  army  was  in  such  a  mood  as  to  be  glad  to  find 
any  object  on  which  to  vent  its  anger  ;  and  such  a  one  soon  pre- 
sented itself;  for,  when  we  again  reached  that  channcUiko  wa- 
ter-course whicli  I  have  mentioned  above,  and  were  watering  our 
horses^  four  natives  were  seen,  who,  evidently  confiding  in  their 
courage  and  their  skill  in  swimming,  had  here  taken  refuge  in 
the  deepest  part  of  the  w^ater,  in  order  to  give  information  to 
their  countrymen  of  tlie  retreat  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  our 
friends  cauglit  sight  of  this  little  troop  of  heroes,  they  determ- 
ined to  sacrifice  them  to  their  vengeance.  Witii  this  view, 
the  whole  of  the  cavalry  arranged  themselves  in  close  lines  on 
each  side  of  the  water.  But  the  task  was  not  so  easy  as  it  ap- 
peared at  first,  and  all  the  firing  of  the  bad  marksmen  was  in 
vain,  the  Musgu  di\Tng  with  remarkable  agility.  When  thr 
vizier  saw  that  in  this  way  these  heroes  could  not  be  overpow- 
ered, he  ordered  some  Kanembu  to  enter  the  water ;  and  a  verj 
singular  kind  of  combat  arose,  the  like  of  wliicli  I  had  never 
seen  before,  and  which  required  an  immense  deal  of  energy;  for, 
while  these  people  had  to  sustain  themselves  above  the  watej- 
with  the  help  of  their  feet,  they  Jjad,  at  the  same  time,  to  jura]> 
up,  throw  the  spear,  and  parry  the  thrusts  of  their  adversaries. 
The  poor  Musgu  people,  on  thehr  side,  were  not  only  fighting 
for  their  lives,  but  even,  as  it  were,  for  their  national  honor. 
Tliey  were  of  large  and  muscular  frame,  single-handed  far  su- 
perior to  the  Kanembu ;  but  at  length,  after  a  protracted  strug- 
gle, the  superior  numbers  of  the  Kanembu  got  the  upper  hand, 
and  the  corpses  of  three  of  the  Musgu  were  seen  swimming  on 
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the  surface  of  the  water.  But  the  fourth  and  last  appeared  to 
be  iD^incible,  and  the  Kanembu,  who  had  lost  two  of  their  com* 
panions,  gave  him  up  in  despair. 

After  this  inglorious  victory  we  pursued  oar  march  home- 
ward, keeping  a  little  more  to  tlie  north  than  when  we  came. 
This  part  of  the  country  exhibited  the  same  fertile  and  pleasant 
character  as  that  we  had  seen  before.  It  was  densely  inhabited 
and  well  cultivated,  even  tobacco  being  grown  to  a  great  extent. 
As  for  the  villages  themselves,  they  aflforded  the  same  appear- 
ance of  comfort  and  cheerfulness  which  we  had  observed  in  the 
others.  But  all  these  abodes  of  human  happiness  were  desti-oy- 
ed  by  fire. 

After  having  accoraplished  these  great  deeds,  we  returned  to 
our  encampment-  Here  we  remained  during  the  two  following 
days,  whQe  the  most  important  business  was  transacted.  This 
was  the  partition  of  the  slaves  who  had  been  taken  during  the 
expedition ;  and  the  proceeding  was  accompanied  by  the  most 
heart-rending  scenes,  caused  by  the  number  of  young  children, 
and  even  infants,  who  were  to  be  distributed,  many  of  these  poor 
creatures  being  mercilessly  torn  away  from  their  mothers,  never 
to  see  them  again.     There  were  scarcely  any  full-grown  men. 

Jlore  interesting  to  me  than  this  horrible  affair  was  the  send- 
ing of  a  messenger  to  Kukawa ;  and  it  was  doubly  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  roundabout  way  which  this  man  had  to  pursue,  the 
track  by  which  we  had  come  being  at  present  greatly  infested 
by  the  desperate  pagans,  who  very  recently  had  massacred  a 
whole  troop  of  horse  and  foot  who  had  come  from  Kukawa, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  who  had  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape.  The  messengers,  therefore,  who  wei-e  now  sent,  were 
obliged  to  take  the  road  leading  past  the  villages  of  the  Fiilbe,  go- 
ing from  Demmo  to  Kafta,  the  place  mentioned  above,  and  from 
thence  to  Bogo,  whence  they  were  to  follow  the  general  track, 
w^liich  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion.  An  escort  of  fif- 
teen Kanuri  and  two  Fulbe  accompanied  the  two  messengers, 
as  their  first  day's  march  was  very  dangerous. 

For  the  last  few  days  there  had  been  a  great  talk  of  an  expe* 
dition,  on  a  large  scale,  against  the  Tubtiri,  whither  it  was  said 
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we  were  to  transfer  the  whole  encampment ;  and  I  and  my  com- 
panion already  anticipated  a  great  deal  of  delight j  as  the  isolated 
rocky  mount  wliich  we  had  seen  on  the  day  of  our  arrival  seem- 
ed to  be  well  worthy  of  notice.  But,  as  I  have  akeady  stated, 
the  Bornu  people  were  greiitly  afraid  of  this  place,  the  real  rea- 
son probably  being  that  they  apprehended  the  pagans  might  re- 
tire upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and,  having  abundance  of 
water  in  the  neighborhood,  offer  a  successftd  resistance,  al- 
though we  were  told  that  on  a  former  occasion  a  single  kash6l- 
la,  'All  Fugomami,  had  extended  his  expedition  as  far  as  that 
place. 

The  Fiilbc,  by  whom  this  free  pagan  community  was  regard- 
ed with  great  hatred,  urged  the  expedition  with  the  greatest  en- 
ergy ;  but  the  cunning  vizier  pretended  afterward,  in  a  conver- 
sation which  he  had  with  Overweg  and  me,  that  it  was  purpose- 
ly, from  motives  of  policy,  that  he  did  not  accede  to  this  scheme, 
as  he  did  not  want  to  exterminate  this  tribe,  being  unwilling  to 
pull  down  with  his  own  hands  this  last  barrier  to  the  restless 
spirit  of  conquest  which  the  Fiilbe  or  FcUata  displayed.  The 
usurper  'Abd  e'  Eabnianj  evidently  from  a  motive  of  ambition, 
in  order  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  he  had  penetrated  farther 
than  his  late  rival  the  vizier,  whom  he  had  successfully  crush- 
ed, in  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  of  1854  pushed  on  into 
the  very  country  of  the  Tuburi,  and  thus  enabled  Dr.  Vogel  to 
lay  down  that  most  interesting  point  by  astronomical  observsr 
tion,  although  the  great  lake  which  my  friend  thought  to  find 
there  was  apparently  nothing  but  a  widening  of  that  stagnant 
water-course  which  forms  the  northeastern  branch  of  the  Benu- 
we,  namely,  tlie  mayo  Kebbi,  and  was  laid  down  by  nie  in  the 
map  of  Central  Africa  which  I  sent  home  from  Kukawa. 

January  bth^  1852.  It  was  at  a  veiy  early  hour  on  Monday 
morning,  a  little  after  midnight,  when  the  guide  of  the  expedi- 
tion came  to  my  tent,  and,  while  I  was  just  dreaming  of  the 
rocky  mountain  of  the  Tuburi,  whisjiered  in  my  ear  that  a  dis- 
tant expedition  was  to  be  undertaken  that  very  day,  but  not 
into  the  country  of  the  Tuburi,  and  that  the  baggage  was  to  re- 
main here.     Although  I  should  rather  have  preferred  visiting 
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the  latter  tract,  situated  at  the  northeastern  branch  of  the  basin 
of  the  Niger,  I  nevertheless  was  determined  not  to  let  any  op- 
portunity pass  by  of  extending  my  geographical  knowledge  as 
much  as  possible,  and  therefore  ordered  my  horse  to  be  saddled. 
Mr,  Overweg,  meanwhile,  when  he  heard  that  the  vizier  was  not 
to  lead  the  expedition  in  person,  but  that  the  young  Bu-Bakr, 
son  of  the  sheikh,  was  to  take  the  command,  remained  behind ; 
and  aa  I  had  no  mounted  servant,  and  could  not  expect  that  a 
man  on  foot  would  accompany  me  to  a  great  distance,  I  was 
obliged  to  go  quite  alone* 

Meanwhile  the  bogles  of  Bu-Bakr  called  the  warriors  togeth- 
er with  a  soft,  subdued  sound,  in  order  not  to  allow  treachery 
to  spread  the  news  of  their  plan  beforehand.  Having  passed 
with  some  difficulty  the  narrow  gate  of  the  stockade,  the  expe- 
ditionary army  formed  outside,  when  we  pushed  on  in  a  north- 
easterly direction.  But  nature  has  provided  so  well  for  the  de- 
fense of  these  poor  pagans  that  they  are  not  easily  taken  by 
surprise. 

We  succeeded,  with  the  dawn  of  day,  in  passing  the  first 
broad  sheet  of  water  of  the  wide  "ngaljam''  of  Wuliya,  but 
found  great  difficulty  in  passing  another  water  with  a  deep,  ar- 
gillaceous soil  of  so  boggy  a  nature  that  several  of  the  horses 
fell,  even  those  whose  riders  had  dismounted ;  and  I  felt  not  a 
little  anxiety  on  account  of  my  own  restless  and  fiery  horse, 
which  was  snorting  like  a  hippopotamus.  At  length  we  left 
also  this  raorasa  behind  us,  and  indulged  in  the  hope  of  having 
overcome  every  difficulty,  when  suddenly  we  had  before  us  an- 
other and  lar  deeper  water,  which  delayed  us  for  a  long  time. 
But  bad  as  was  our  situation  wliile  we  were  thus  sticking  fast 
in  the  mud,  I  could  scarcely  help  laughing  heartily,  as  this  very 
delay  enabled  the  poor  pagans  to  escape  with  their  wives  and 
property  to  a  place  of  safety.  As  for  most  of  the  horses,  the 
water  went  over  their  backs,  while  I,  on  my  stately  charger,  had 
the  water  three  inches  above  my  knee.  A  courageous  enemy, 
led  on  by  a  clever  commander,  might  at  this  moment  have  eas- 
ily captured  most  of  the  horses,  and  put  all  the  host  to  flight. 

At  length,  after  two  hours'  exertion,  we  emerged  firom  this 
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broad  sheet  of  water>  which,  when  full,  tnuBt  present  the  appear- 
ancc  of  an  extensive  central  lake  three  or  four  miles  in  breadth^ 
and  many  more  in  length,  and  now  entered  lipon  green  pasture- 
ground,  which,  however,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inunda- 
tion, is  itself  under  water.  Here  the  army  divided  into  three 
bodies,  and  pushed  on  -vigorously,  although  a  great  many  had 
retraced  their  steps  upon  seeing  the  deep  water. 

Proceedbg  in  tliis  way,  we  reached  the  first  hamlets,  and 
here  formed  a  regular  line  of  battle,  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  army  rushed  on  in  advance,  at  the  sound  of  the  drum  and 
the  horns  of  the  kasheUas,  to  sec  if  there  was  any  thing  left  for 
them  ;  but  all  the  inhabitants  had  made  their  escape.  Another 
delay  occurred,  owing  to  one  of  the  ibllowera  of  Bu-Bakr  falling 
into  a  ditch  or  hollow  twelve  feet  in  depth  and  the  same  id 
breadth,  from  which  he  was  extricated  with  some  difficulty, 
while  the  horse  died  on  the  spot.  But  there  was  plenty  oi' 
leisure,  the  pagans  having  long  ago  had  suflScient  time  to  makr 
their  escape  beyond  the  river.  If  those  simple  people  had  fol- 
lowed the  same  stratagem  which  tlie  Bdmu  people  employ 
against  the  Tawai*ek,  digging  a  quantity  of  holes  and  covering 
them  over  with  bushes,  they  might  have  done  a  great  deal  of 
mischief  to  the  cavalry. 

This  whole  tract  of  country  still  belongs  to  the  extensive  dis- 
trict of  Wiiliya,  but  the  villages  have  separate  names,  which, 
owing  to  the  unfortunate  eircumstances  under  which  I  visited 
the  countr}^,  I  w^as  not  able  to  learn.  Having  passed  a  consid- 
erable village,  we  reached,  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock,  the  far- 
thermost line  which  the  waters  of  the  River  Scrbewuel  attain 
during  its  highest  state  of  inundation,  while  when  they  recede' 
they  leave  extensive  ponds  of  stagnant  water  behind,  whicli 
nourish  a  rich  supply  of  the  most  succulent  herbage*  The 
shore  was  here  about  eight  feet  high,  while  at  the  other  point, 
where  we  had  visited  the  river  a  few  days  previously,  it  was 
not  so  well  marked.  Of  course,  where  the  inner  shore  consists 
of  steeper  banks,  so  that  the  river  does  not  rise  over  the  higher 
level  to  a  considerable  height,  the  outward  shore  can  not  be 
marked  so  distinctly. 
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Ahtmt  tfanteoi  immbtA  jmrds  hepmd  ^um  gnai 
abofm  ve  xeaebed  tfe  imier  bonk  ci  die  imx,  wiudi 
4lf  Msdv  and  was  liere  coif  ten  feet  lu^     The  river  at  {neaait 

wtm  eoD&Ded  to  tiiis  bank,  niniuDg  at  this  spot  ham  &  2a^  £.; 
but  a  little  lower  down  it  chacged  its  doectioo,  nonm^  W,  hf 
K«  Hig^  ftp,  the  oppckflite  ahoie  vaa  zieUjr  aieigni'iiii  witb 
trees,  among  which  deleb-  and  dam-palnia  were  conspicaous ; 
b«t  no  tdllagea  w€ie  to  be  aeen,  altbongk  a  pkce  named  Ear  is 
aaid  to  lie  on  Ifae  eaatem  aboie.  The  reaaon  we  had  diiected 
our  march  to  this  point  seined  to  be,  that  the  river  ia  here  ratb- 

Inoad,  being  aboat  eight  hundred  yarda  across,  and  fonniog 
r  laige  aand-bank,  ao  that  my  fiiends  had  entertained  the  hope 
that  they  would  be  enabled  to  ford  it,  which  in  some  years, 
when  the  rains  have  not  been  very  considerable,  may  be  possi- 
ble at  this  season,  and  even  this  year  might  probably  be  e&ct* 
cd  in  two  months^  time.  Bat  at  present  this  was  not  the  case, 
and  the  rapacions  Shuwa  Arabs  were  liunying  aboat  in  despair 
to  and  fro  between  the  island  and  the  western  shore. 

I  too  took  the  direction  of  the  island,  as  the  most  interesting 
point,  although  I  became  aware  that  it  was  not  possible  to  pen- 
etrate farther  on.  The  first  branch  of  the  river  on  this  side  of 
the  island,  which  was  the  broader  of  the  two,  was  not  more  than 
from  eighteen  to  nineteen  inches  deep,  and  coald  not  but  become 
dry  in  a  short  time,  when  the  island,  or  ratiier  sand-bank,  should 
form  the  knee  of  the  bend  of  the  river ;  but  the  eastern  branch, 
ihoiigh  apparently  only  aboat  120  or  130  yards  broad,  seemed 
to  be  of  considerable  depth,  nirming  along  with  a  strong  cur- 
rent, and  my  old  friend  Abu  Daud,  one  of  the  principal  Shuwa 
chiefs,  whom  I  encountered  at  the  southern  point  of  the  sand- 
hank,  with  a  sad  countenance,  indicated  the  whole  nature  of 
this  stream  with  the  laconic  and  significant  expression  "Ya- 
kul"  (it  eats) — that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  fordable. 

It  would  have  been  the  more  dangerous  to  attempt  to  force 
the  passage,  as  the  opposite  shore,  which  was  so  near,  and  only 
four  feet  high,  was  occupied  by  a  number  of  stalwart  pagans, 
who  mocked  at  our  inability  to  cross  the  river,  and  seemed  to 
be  quite  ready  to  receive  in  a  satisfactory  manner  any  body 
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who  should  make  the  attempt.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
have  blown  away  these  people,  and  thus  to  clear  the  place  of 
descent ;  but  for  sucli  an  undertaking  my  friends  had  not  suffi- 
cient courage  or  energy.  I  did  not  see  a  single  Kanilri  on  the 
island,  but  only  Shuwa,  who  always  expose  themselves  to  the 
greatest  risk,  and  push  farthest.  The  pagans  had  not  only  oc- 
cupied the  opposite  bank,  but  even  kept  afloat  four  canoes  at 
some  distance  above  the  island,  in  order  to  run  down,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  cun-ent,  any  one  who  should  dare  to  cross  the 
river.  Three  of  these  canoes  were  small,  but  the  fourth  was  of 
a  larger  size,  and  manned  by  ten  Musgu. 

These  canoes  were  the  only  craft  visible  on  the  river,  and 
probably  constituted  tlie  whole  navfd  force  of  these  pagans. 
Of  course,  in  a  country  politically  rent  into  so  many  petty  prin- 
cipalities»  where  every  little  community,  as  in  ancient  times  in 
Latium  and  Greece,  forms  a  separate  little  state  in  opposition  to 
its  neighbors,  no  considerable  intercourse  is  possible,  and  those 
natural  high  roads  with  which  nature  has  provided  these  coun- 
tries, and  the  immense  field,  tlierefore,  which  is  open  in  these 
regions  to  human  industry  and  activity,  must  remain  unpro- 
ductive under  such  circumstances ;  but  it  will  be  turned  to  ac- 
count as  soon  as  the  restless  spirit  of  the  European  shall  bring 
these  countries  within  the  sphere  of  his  activity.  This  period 
must  come.  Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  that  in  less  than  fifty 
years  European  boats  will  keep  up  a  regular  annual  inter- 
coiurse  between  the  great  basin  of  the  Tsad  and  the  Bay  of  Bi* 
ydfra. 

An  almost  uninterrupted  communication  has  been  opened  by 
Nature  herself;  for,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kwara  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  River  B6nuw6  with  the  mayo  K6bbi,  there  is  a 
natural  passage  navigable  without  further  obstruction  for  boats 
of  about  four  feet  in  depth,  and  the  llayo  Kebbi  itself,  in  its 
present  shallow  state,  seems  to  be  navigable  for  canoes  or  flat- 
bottomed  boats  like  those  of  the  natives,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
may,  during  the  highest  state  of  the  inundatiao,  go  as  far  as 
Dawa  in  the  Tiiburi  country,  where  Dr.  Vogel  was  struck  by 
that  large  sheet  of  water  which,  to  him,  seemed  to  be  an  inde- 
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pendent  central  lake,  but  which  is  in  reality  nothing  but  a 
widening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  m&yo  K^bbi, 

It  is  very  probable  that  from  this  place  there  may  be  some 
other  shallow  water-course,  proceeding  to  join  the  large  ngaljam 
of  D^mmo,  so  that  there  would  exist  a  real  bifurcation  betwecD 
the  basin  of  the  Niger  and  that  of  the  Tsdd,  But  even  if  this 
should  not  be  tlie  case,  the  breadth  of  the  water-parting  between 

iiese  two  basins,  at  the  utmost,,  can  not  exceed  twenty  miles. 

onaisting  of  an  entirely  level  flat^  and  probably  of  alluvial  soil, 
while  tlie  granitic  region  attached  to  that  isolated,  rocky  mount- 
.  which  I  Iiave  mentioned  above  may,  most  probably,  be  tum- 
'cd  witliout  difficulty.  The  level  of  the  Tsad  and  that  of  tht* 
River  Benuwe  near  Grewe,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  mayo  K6b- 
bi,  seem  to  be  almost  identical ;  at  least,  according  to  all  appear- 
ance, the  Beniiwd  at  the  place  mentioned  is  not  more  tlian  850 
or  900  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Ml  this  bounty  of  na- 
ture will,  I  trust,  one  day  be  turned  to  account,  though  many 
changes  must  take  place  in  this  country  before  a  regular  and 
peaceful  intercourse  can  be  established.  The  very  scenes  which 
I  witnessed  are  an  unmistakable  proof  of  the  misery  into  which 
these  regions  are  plunge d<» 

But,  as  I  have  carried  away  the  reader's  attention  from  the 
thread  of  the  narrative,  so  I  myself  had  almost  forgotten  where 
I  was,  and  it  required  an  admonition  from  my  friend  Abu  Daud 
to  induce  me  to  look  after  my  own  safety ;  for  already  the  great- 
er part  of  the  Shuwa  had  returned  to  the  western  shore,  and 
threatened  to  leave  us  alone,  and  it  did  not  seem  very  agreeable 
to  be  taken  in  the  rear  by  the  pagans,  and  perhaps  even  to  be 
cut  off  by  the  boats-  I  therefore  returned  to  the  western  shore, 
where  the  army  was  scattered  about,  not  knowing  what  to  do, 
being  rather  disinclined  to  retrace  their  steps  without  having 
enriched  themselves  with  booty  of  some  kind. 

Followmg  the  course  of  the  river,  I  witnessed  an  interesting 
and  animated  scene — a  dozen  courageous  natives  occupying  a 
small  elevated  island,  with  steep  banks,  separated  from  the  shore 
by  a  narrow  but  deep  channel,  setting  at  defiance  a  countless 
host  of  enemies,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  fire-arms. 
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But  African  musketa  are  not  exactly  like  Mini6  rifles,  and  a 
musketeer  very  often  misses  his  aim  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  yards.  It  was  astonishing  to  see  that  none  of  this  small 
band  of  heroes  was  wounded,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  fir- 
ing of  a  number  of  Kanuri  people.  Either  the  balls  missed 
their  aim  entirely,  or  else,  striking  upon  the  shields  of  these  poor 
pagans,  which  consisted  of  nothing  but  wicker-work,  were  una- 
ble to  pierce  this  slight  defense ;  for  not  only  was  the  powder 
of  a  bad  quality,  making  a  great  deal  of  noise  without  possess- 
ing any  strength,  but  even  the  balls  were  of  extremely  light 
weight,  consisting  of  pewter,  as  is  generally  the  case  here. 

However,  it  was  not  prudent  for  me  to  witness  this  scene 
(which  was  eo  little  flattering  to  my  friends)  for  too  long  a  time : 
for,  when  they  saw  that  I  had  my  gun  with  me,  they  called 
upon  me  urgently  to  fire  at  these  scoflcrs,  and  ivlien  I  refused 
to  do  so,  reproached  me  in  terms  which  very  oiten  fell  to  my 
lot—"  *Abd  el  Kerim  ftiida  ns6  bsigo" — meaning  that  I  was  a 
useless  sort  of  person. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  almost  the  whole  of  the  Mus- 
gu  country,  except  near  a  few  isolated  granite  mountains,  there 
is  not  a  single  stone,  else  it  would  have  been  almost  more  prof- 
itable to  have  thrown  stones  at  these  people  than  to  fire  at  them 
with  the  pewter  balls.  With  regard  to  those  peculiar  shields 
of  wicker-work  with  which  these  courageous  Miisgu  people 
managed  to  protect  themselves  so  adroitly,  I  had  afterward  an 
opportunity  of  examining  them,  and  found  them  to  be  about 
sixteen  inclies  broad  at  the  top,  twenty-two  at  the  bottom,  and 
about  forty  in  length,  but  hollow.  The  material  consists  of  the 
same  kind  of  reed  with  which  tlicir  huts  are  thatched* 

About  noon  the  army  began  its  march  homeward.  Certainly 
it  was  not  overburdened  with  spoil,  for  scarcely  fifteen  slaves 
had  been  taken,  mostly  decrepit  old  women,  who  either  could 
not  or  would  not  leave  their  comfortable  cottages.  The  anger 
and  disappointment  of  tlie  army  was  vented  upon  the  habita* 
tions  of  these  people,  and  all  tlie  cheerful  dwelEngs  which  we 
passed  were  destroyed  by  fire*  This  certainly  was  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  inhabitants,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  huts,  which 
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as  I  became  aware,  tlieie  being  no 

cstaaaia,  aa  I  bad  obeerred  with  tfe  Ifai^  and  Oe  i 

in  llie  bmrf  of  their  escape,  most  ptobaUjr  baTing  oafy  been 

able  to  iare  a  smaD  portion  of  their  store.     In  climating,  tboe- 

Ibfe,  the  nuaetiea  of  theae  fihiTe-hnnts^  we  ongbt  not  oaty  to  take 

into  aeoonnt  the  priaoners  led  into  slaveij^  ^>d  the  foQ-grown 

men  wbo  are  slanghtered,  but  also  the  iamine  and  distresa  ooik 

jeqnent  upon  these  eicpeditioii%  althongfa  natoie  has  provided 

thia  peculiar  tribe  with  innmneiable  shallow  water^cottrses 

swarming  with  fish,  which  most  tend  gieatlj  to  alleriate  their 

3tifieri&g9  tinder  such  ctrcomstances. 

The  forest  inter^'ening  between  these  Tillages  consisted  al- 
most  exclosivelj  of  "  kindin*"  or  talha-trees^  which  were  just  in 
flower,  difftLsing  a  verj  pleasant  fragrance,  while  here  and  there 
they  were  overshadowed  by  isolated  dtim-palms*  As  for  deleb- 
pahns,  I  did  not  observe  a  single  specimen  in  the  whole  of  this 
district ;  hot  beyond  the  rirer  to  the  southeast,  as  I  have  men- 
tioned above,  I  had  seen  several  in  the  distance. 

After  a  march  of  four  hours  we  again  reached  the  broad  ng&l* 
jam  of  Demrao,  bat  at  a  •difFeient  point  from  where  we  had 
crosaed  it  in  the  morning  with  so  much  delay.  It  seemed  al- 
most providential  that  we  had  not  taken  this  route  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  the  poor  Miiagu  people  would  have  had  less  time  to  make 
their  escape.  Leaving  the  main  body  of  the  cavalry  behind  me, 
I  pursued  my  march  toward  my  homely  tent  without  delay ; 
for,  having  been  on  horseback  for  more  than  twelve  hours  with- 
out any  thing  to  eat,  I  was  quite  ready  for  some  repose  and  re- 
freshment But  it  took  me  full  an  hour  and  a  half  to  cross  this 
peculiar  basin,  which  at  present  was  dry  in  most  places,  and 
overgrown  with  tall,  rank  grass,  but  swampy  in  some  parts,  and 
intersected  by  holes  caused  by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant, 
A  mile  farther  along  the  northwestern  border  of  this  swamp 
brought  mc  to  my  tent  and  to  the  several  dishes  which  awaited 
me ;  and  tliis  was  one  of  those  rare  occasions,  during  my  travels 
in  Negroland,  on  which  I  dined  with  a  traly  European  appetite. 
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The  vizier  waa  very  gracious,  and  praised  my  courage  in  hav- 
ing accompanied  this  distant  expedition  quite  by  myself;  but 
the  Kaniiri,  who  had  taken  part  in  it,  detracted  from  my  praise, 
using  the  very  terms  which  I  have  mentioned  above — "  iatda 
nse  bago."  Indeed,  ibis  l>ecanie  one  of  my  nicknames  during 
my  stay  in  Bomu,  and  was  the  reason  why  I  was  less  popular 
with  most  of  the  people  than  my  companion.  It  is  very  natu- 
ral that  tlie  motto  *'afi  faida  nse"(''of  what  use  is  her")  should 
be  the  guiding  principle,  not  only  of  Europeans,  but  barbarians 
nnd  fiemi-barbarians. 

The  following  day  we  remained  on  the  same  spot,  probably 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  give  some  repose  to  the  people  who 
liad  accompanied  the  expedition  the  preceding  day;  and  the 
vizier,  wiio  Wfis  fully  aware  of  my  ardent  desire  to  push  farther 
aouthw^ard,  at  least  as  far  as  the  equator,  took  oecasion  to  make 
merry  at  my  expense,  and,  to  the  great  horror  of  the  eiFeminate 
courtiers,  suddenly  proclaimed  that  it  w*as  his  firm  intention  to 
lead  the  expedition  into  those  unknown  regions  in  tlie  interior. 
At  times,  indeed,  he  could  be  exceedingly  amiiible ;  and  he  was 
clever  enough  to  conceive  how  Earopeans  could  be  induced  to 
undertake  such  hazardous  journeys,  although  he  was  scarcely 
able  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  courage  which  such  an  under- 
taking 18  able  to  inspire.  He  had  often  spoken  with  me  con- 
cerning my  project  of  pushing  on  toward  the  east  coast,  and  he 
thought  that  a  troop  often  Europeans  w^ould  be  able  to  accom- 
plish it,  although  he  anticipated  great  obstructions  from  the 
quantity  of  water-courses  in  those  equatorial  regions,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  such  an  undertaking. 

In  order  to  console  me,  and  soothe  my  disappointment  on 
finding  that  this  was  to  be  the  farthest  point  of  tlic  expedition, 
and  that  we  should  retrace  our  steps  from  hence  witliout  even 
visiting  the  country  of  the  Tuburi,  he  ordered  irallem  Jyrama 
to  be  called,  iti  order  to  inform  me  how  far  the  enterprising 
Polio  conqueror  Buba  hfid  penetrated  beyond  Bubanjidda;  but 
he  found  that  I  waa  already  fully  acquainted  with  this  fact  from 
other  sources.     The  very  interesting  route  of  the  M*allem  Jym- 
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mft  fimn  Dtenv  b^  tfai  vabge  of  the  T6bim  to  Imkm  od 
I^iiie»  I  lisf«  abe^T*  eawtimitiiiated  oo  a  faoKr  occanioo  ^  It 
k  to  be  hoped  that  tfaese  legiocis  will  aoon  become  better  fcwB, 
flbaH  go  nmiimDy  op  ^  Rtrs  Bte»- 
I  to  ftt4ft  ifigwi  uom  thence  uv  toooe  b^ 
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'  7<i»  18SS.  Tbam  mm  the  daj  when  we  were  to  bid 
teewdl  to  dD  |»oyects  (xf  penetiating  Cirtber  toward  the  south 
or  southeest.  It  was  istber  femarkable  that,  earlj  in  the 
iMtfniB^  9^  the  tcij  moment  when  the  dmm  was  beating,  the 
Dioon  was  edipsed ;  but  oar  commander-in-chief  was  too  much 
enlightened  to  be  frightened  at  such  a  phenomenon,  like  the 
Athenian  general  before  Svracnse-  He  requested  Mr,  Orerw^ 
to  ejcplain  it  to  him,  hot  otherwise  he  was  not  much  conoezned 
about  it. 

We  this  time  kepi  a  little  more  toward  the  east  than  on  onr 
ootward  march,  approaching  closer  to  the  River  of  Logon. 
Only  a  short  tract  of  clear  forest  separated  the  cultivated  grounds 
of  D^mmo  from  another  village,  where,  besides  Negro  com,  we 
found  tobacco  and  cotton  in  friendly  community  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground.  We  had  already  seen  much  cultivation  of  to- 
bacco in  this  country,  and  were  impressed  with  the  opinion, 
however  strange  it  may  seem,  that  it  was  an  indigenous  plant, 
and  not  introduccdi  at  a  recent  period ;  we  had,  moreover,  been 
informed  that  not  only  the  men,  but  even  the  women  in  this 
country,  are  passionately  fond  of  smoking.     But  as  for  cotton, 


•  1  will  here  obiervc  with  what  eoiactitade  I  hare  laid  dowti^  on  my  miij* 
which  WHS  publishetl  %  Mr.  PetcrmaTin,  the  district  of  the  Tabun^  which  exact- 
\y  concspoiids  with  the  latitude  ascertained  hj  Dr.  VogeL  As  to  the  longitude 
asaigtt&d  by  me  to  this  place,  it  ia  dcpondent  on  the  meridian  of  Kiikawa, 
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we  had  not  yet  seen  any  ia  the  whole  tract  of  tlie  Musgti  coun- 
tiy  which  we  had  traveled  over,  and  its  appearance  here  seem- 
ed to  be  a  step  in  advance  toward  eivilization,  caused,  probably, 
by  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Logon, 

Aft^  a  short  interruption  there  followed  another  village, 
which  was  succeeded  by  forest,  and  then  another  swainp,  at 
present  dry,  and  overgrown  with  tall,  rank  grass,  but  difficull 
to  pass  on  account  of  innumerable  holes*  Shortly  afteiivard 
the  country  on  our  right  assumed  an  open  and  very  pleasant 
appearance,  a  river  with  a  clear  sheet  of  water,  but  apparently 
without  a  current,  winding  through  it  in  tortuous  meandeiings, 
and  closely  approaching  the  higher  ground  along  which  the  nu- 
merous host  was  pursuing  its  march.  The  slope  was  adorned 
with  wild  fig-trees  and  acacias,  which  were  overshadowed  by 
two  fine  dcl4b-palms.  This  open  country  was  succeeded  by 
the  well-cultivated  and  shaded  fields,  wltich  lay  stretched  out 
between  the  scattered  court-yards  of  another  village ;  and  here 
we  encamped,  my  companion  and  I  pitching  our  tents  near  a 
beautifiil  sort  of  fig-tree»  of  the  species  called  "  baure"  by  the 
Hausa,  and  ''k%o"  by  the  Kaniiri,  or  at  least  the  Manga* 

The  whole  village  was  deserted ;  only  a  few  neglected  mem- 
bers of  the  poultry  tribe  were  running  about,  endeavoring  to 
escape  from  the  hands  of  their  greedy  pursuers* 

It  was  a  very  hot  day,  the  hottest  we  had  on  this  expedition, 
the  thermometer  at  half  past  one  in  the  afternoon  indicating 
100°  in  the  cool  shade  of  our  fine  fig-tree. 

The  encampment  was  cheerful  and  pleasant ;  but  in  the  even- 
ing a  frightfiil  alarm  arose,  the  rumor  being  spread  tliat  the 
pagans  were  attacking  the  "  ngaufate,"  the  great  drum  of  the 
commander*in-chief  keeping  up  a  tremendous  din,  and  all  the 
t>eopIe  huiTying  along  in  every  direction.  The  alarm  was  so 
great  that  my  companion  gave  up  his  tent,  and  retreated  with 
liis  people  to  that  of  the  vizier,  and  I  found  myself  obliged  to 
allow  my  two  servants  to  follow  him  also.  As  for  myself,  I  re- 
mained where  I  was,  for  I  felt  little  inclination  to  have  my  tent 
once  more  plundered,  as  had  been  the  case  on  our  expedition  to 
Kanem.     It  soon  proved  to  be  nothing  but  a  false  alarm. 
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In  these  predatory  incursions,  the  rapacious  Shuwa  Buffer  niP 
greatest  loss,  as  it  is  they  who  always  push  on  furthest  ami 
run  the  greatest  risk ;  but,  on  the  other  hand»  they  also  suececd 
in  carrying  off  secretly  a  good  deal  of  spoil  to  their  native  vil- 
lages without  its  becoming  Bubject  to  the  general  partition. 
None  of  thcni  have  firelocks,  being  only  anned  with  missiles, 
usually  consisting  of  one  large  spear  or  kasakka,  and  ioux  small 
javelins  or  ballem ;  very  few  of  them  have  shields, 

TAursday,  Jmiuavy  %Uu  The  country  through  which  wc 
passed  was  extremely  fertile  and  beautiful,  the  scenery  during 
the  first  part  of  our  march  preserving  in  general  the  same  fea- 
tures which  it  exhibited  on  the  preceding  day.  We  ourselves 
kept  along  the  high  groimd,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  clear,  opeii 
slieet  of  water  was  meandering  along^  while  beyond,  toward  the 
east,  an  unbounded  grassy  plain  stretched  out,  with  a  scanty 
growth  of  trees  in  the  background,  and  oiJy  broken  toward  the 
southeast  by  a  low  chain  of  hills,  as  represented  in  the  plate 
opposite.  At  the  distance  of  a  mOe  we  reached  some  hamlets 
where  dura-  and  deleb-palras  were  grouped  together  in  a  remark- 
able manner,  starting  forth  from,  and  illuminated  by  the  sea  of 
flames  which  was  devouring  the  village,  the  whole  forming  a 
very  picturesque  spectacle. 

Further  on  we  made  a  halt  on  the  slope  of  the  rising  groundt 
the  various  troops,  distinguished  by  the  diversity  of  colors  of 
their  dresses,  grouping  themselves  around  some  buildings  which 
were  almost  consumed  by  the  flames,  while  I  found  leisure  to 
sketch  the  fertile  country  before  us.  Tlie  people  themselves 
were  struck  with  its  beauty ;  and  when  we  continued  our  march, 
I  took  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  our 
friend  the  vizier  with  regard  to  the  policy  which  they  piursued 
with  these  people,  and  the  way  in  which  they  desolated  these 
regions ;  and  I  asked  him  whether  they  would  not  act  more 
prudently  in  allowing  the  natives  to  cultivate  their  fertile  coun- 
try in  tranquillity,  only  levying  a  considerable  tribute  upon 
them*  But  the  vizier  answered  me  that  it  was  only  by  the  most 
violent  means  that  they  were  able  to  crush  these  pagans,  who 
cherished  their  independence  and  liberty  above  every  thing,  and 
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that  this  was  the  reason  wby  he  burned  all  the  granaries,  in  or- 
der to  subdue  them  by  famine ;  and  he  added  that  even  of  fam- 
ine they  wei'e  less  sensible  than  he  could  wish,  as  the  water  in 
this  region  afforded  them  an  unhmited  supply  of  fish* 

Slaves  are  the  only  articles  which  the  conquerors  want  from 
the  subjected  tribes ;  by  carrying  into  slavery  great  numbers 
of  them  they  force  them  into  subjection,  and  even  the  tribute 
which  they  levy,  after  having  subdued  them,  consists  of  slaves. 
All  this  will  be  changed  as  soon  as  a  regular  and  legitimate  in- 
tercourse has  been  opened  along  the  Kiver  Benuwe  into  the 
heart  of  these  regions,  when  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil  will 
be  in  constant  request — sucli  as  cotton,  indigo,  vegetable  but* 
ter,  ground-nuts,  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns,  wax,  hides,  and  many 
other  articles.  The  vizier  himself,  although  a  strict  lloslim, 
was  too  enlightened  to  lay  much  stress  upon  the  spreading  of 
Mam ;  but  nevertheless  the  idea  that  these  unfortunate  crea- 
tures fully  deserve  such  treatment,  in  their  character  as  pagans 
(kofar  or  "  kerdi*^,  blunted  his  feelings  to  their  suiferings. 

Further  on  we  crossed  the  water  where  it  was  shallower,  and, 
a  little  beyond,  another  meadow-water  of  greater  breadth  but 
not  so  deep,  and  then  entered  a  fine  undulating  country,  while 
an  arm  of  the  water  remained  on  our  left.  The  whole  country 
was  extremely  well  cultivated  and  densely  inliabited,  village 
succeeding  village,  while  large  trees,  mostly  of  the  ngabbore  and 
karage  kind,  enveloped  the  whole  in  the  finest  vegetation.  Some 
of  the  huts  were  distinguished  by  a  natural  ornamental  net- 
work or  covering,  formed  by  that  kind  of  Cucurhitacea  which  I 
have  mentioned  before  as  named  *'  sagade"  by  the  natives,  and 
which  is  probably  identical  with  the  species  called  Mdopepo, 
The  aspect  of  the  country  was  the  more  pleasing,  and  left  the 
impression  of  a  certain  degree  of  industry,  owing  to  the  tobacco- 
plants  just  standing  in  flower* 

Amid  such  scenery,  we  took  up  om*  encampment  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning,  a  beautifully-winding  water-course,  wliich 
was  bordered  by  a  fine  grassy  slope  about  twenty  feet  high, 
closely  approaching  on  our  right.  The  water-course  was  about 
sixty  vards  broad,  but  of  considerable  depth,  at  least  in  this 
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place,  and  fall  of  clear  ^esli  water,  which  was  gently  gliding 
along,  and  disappeared  further  down  in  the  plain.  Here  I  lay 
down  for  an  hour  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  large  karage-tree,  and 
allowed  myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  recollections  caused 
by  the  ever-varying  impressions  of  such  a  wandering  life,  which 
repays  the  traveler  fully  for  all  the  hardsliips  and  privations 
which  he  has  to  endure,  and  endows  him  with  renewed  energy 
to  encounter  fresh  dangers. 

I  have  before  observed  what  trouble  the  hard  alluvial  soil 
caused  us  in  pitching  our  tents ;  but  here  the  argillaceous  soil 
was  succeeded  by  loose  sand,  which  forms  the  border  of  the  riv- 
er. The  light  troops,  soon  after  our  arrival  to-day,  had  dis* 
perscd  in  all  directions,  and  brought  a  considerable  quantity  of 
cattle  from  the  neighboring  villages ;  the  cattle,  however,  here- 
abouts are  only  of  middle  size,  and  the  cows  yield  little  milk, 
and  that  of  very  poor  quality. 

It  seerag  remarkable  that  the  Miisgu,  as  well  as  the  Marghi, 
and  several  divisions  of  the  kindred  K6tok6,  call  the  cattle  by 
a  name  which  closely  approaches  that  given  to  it  by  the  Hausa 
people,  wliile  the  Batta  call  it  by  a  name  which  is  certainly 
derived  from  the  Fulfulde,  or  the  language  of  the  Fulbe.  Such 
linguistic  relations  are  not  without  interest,  as  they  afford  some 
little  insight  into  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  these  regions. 

A  little  variety  was  given  to  the  monotonous  proceedings  of 
our  rather  inglorious  expedition  by  the  fact  of  one  of  the  Shu- 
wa,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  a  few  days  previous- 
ly, being  found  under  a  tree  in  the  forest  severely  wounded,  but 
still  alive,  after  having  undergone  great  hardships  and  priva- 
tions. 

Jamiary  9iL  The  whole  district  in  which  we  had  been  rov- 
ing about  since  the  30th  of  December  belongs  to  Wiiliya,  whicli 
is  deoidecUy  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best-irrigated  regions  in 
the  world, 

A  desolate  border  district,  consisting  at  times  of  green  swampy 
ground  uprooted  by  the  footprints  of  the  elephant,  and  on  this 
account  affording  a  very  difficult  passage  for  cavalry,  at  others 
of  dense'  forest,  the  one  following  the  other  in  rapid  succession, 
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separated  Wuliya  from  another  principality  of  the  name  of  Ba- 
rea,  and  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  Musgu  of  the  name  of 
A'bare*  It  was  characteristic  of  the  little  peaceful  intercourse 
wliich  exists  among  these  various  petty  tribes  that  the  A'bare 
did  not  seem  to  have  had  the  slightest  information  of  the  ap- 
proacli  of  the  expedition  till  wc  suddenly  came  upon  them 
through  the  dense  forest,  so  that  they  had  scarcely  time  to  es- 
cape with  their  families  from  the  village,  and  endeavor  to  hide 
themselves  in  the  dense  covert  of  the  forest  toward  the  east- 
They  were  pursued  and  overpowered,  after  a  short  resistance, 
by  the  continually  increasing  numbers  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
booty  of  that  day,  chiefly  in  cattle,  was  rather  considerable. 
Slaves  were  also  brought  in  in  considerable  numbers,  princi- 
pally young  boys  and  girls.  The  distance  of  the  iield  of  battle 
spared  us  the  sight  of  the  slaughter  of  the  full-grown  men. 

We  chose  our  camping-ground  on  the  stubble-fields  between 
the  straggling  groups  of  the  village,  which  were  beautiftdly 
1  adorned  by  some  fine  specimens  of  the  dcleb-palm,  and 
i\ji  I  took  the  opportunity  of  making  a  sketch  of  tliis  scene 
^^  of  natvyral  fertility  and  wanton  destruction  of  human  hap- 
piness. The  huts  in  general  were  of  the  same  construc- 
tion and  arrangement  as  those  described  above ;  but  in 
one  of  them  I  found  a  kind  of  three-pointed  harpoon  or 
spear,  very  similar  to  a  hay-fork,  wuth  this  difference, 
that  tlie  middle  point  was  rather  longer.  The  handle  also 
w^aa  rather  long,  measuring  about  eight  feet.  It  proba- 
bly was  used  for  catching  iish  rather  than  as  a  weapon, 
otherwise  it  would  scai^cely  have  been  left  behind ;  but  it 
may  easily  have  served  both  purposes. 
Thus  by  very  short  marches  w^e  again  approached  Bornu, 
keeping  mostly  at  a  short  distance  eastward  from  our  former 
route,  and  encamped  the  following  day  in  the  midst  of  another 
straggling  village,  the  fields  of  which  were  especially  shaded  by 
fine  bito-trees  {Balanites  ^Egyptiaca)^  the  soil  being  as  hard  as 
iron,  I  had  scarcely  pitched  my  tent  when  Hamed,  the  son  of 
Ibrahim  Waday,  one  of  the  courtiers  with  whom  I  was  on 
friendly  terms,  sent  to  me,  begging  I  would  pay  him  a  visit  j 
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and  on  complying  with  his  wish,  he  introduced  into  my  pres- 
ence a  female  slave  who  had  been  taken  the  day  before,  telling 
me  that  I  might  make  a  drawiog  of  her^  for  he  knew  that  I  was 
making  strict  inquiries  after  the  origin  and  customs  of  these 
tribes,  and  that  I  was  making  occasional  sketches.  This  fe- 
male slave  was  certainly  worthy  of  a  sketch,  as  she  was  one  of 
the  most  stately  women  I  saw  here.  But  I  entertained  some 
suspicion  that  she  was  not  of  Miiagu  origin,  but  belonged  to 
the  Margin' ;  for  in  the  whole  of  the  lliisgu  country  I  had  not 
observed  a  single  individual  of  red  color,  but  all  were  of  the 
same  dirty  black,  approaching  to  what  the  French  call  cafe  au 
laiii  while  this  woman  was  of  a  red  complexion.  Slie  certain- 
ly wore  in  her  under  lip  the  large  bone,  the  national  emblem  of 
the  Musgii  females,  but  this  custom  she  might  have  adopted. 
As  for  herself,  she  would  neither  give  me  any  information  with 
respect  to  her  origin,  nor  sit  still  in  order  to  allow  me  to  finish 
my  sketch.  She  was  tall  and  well-grown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  legs,  which  were  rather  crooked  ;  and  being  still  a  young 
woman,  her  breasts  had  not  yet  attained  that  bag-like  shape 
which  is  80  disgusting  in  the  elder  females  of  .this  country. 
Her  features  were  only  a  little  disfignrcd  by  the  bone  in  the 
under  Hp.  Her  neck  was  richly  ornamented  with  strings  of 
beads,  but  these  were  as  little  peculiar  to  her  as  the  cotton 
cloth  round  her  loins,  having  been  given  her  by  the  new  master 
into  whose  hands  she  had  fallen-  The  national  dress  of  the 
Musgu  females  consists  of  nothing  but  a  narrow  bandage,  form- 
ed of  bast,  twisted  like  a  rope,  which  is  fastened  between  the 
legs  and  round  the  waist  lilce  a  T  bandage. 

A  circumstance  happened  here  which  caused  a  great  sensa- 
tion, particularly  among  the  courtiers.  The  last  messengers 
who  had  been  sent  from  Kukawa  with  dispatches  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, as  I  have  observed,  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
pagans ;  and  it  was  on  this  day  and  in  this  place  that,  while  all 
the  cottages  were  being  pillaged  and  ransacked,  tliree  of  the  let- 
ters of  which  those  messengers  had  been  the  bearers  were  fofind 
in  the  pocket  of  a  shirt  which  had  been  hid  in  a  clay  jar.  This 
was  evidently  the  shirt  of  the  messenger  himself,  and  the  blood 
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with  which  it  had  been  stained  had  been  washed  out  without 
taking  tiie  letters  out  of  the  pocket.  Devoid  as  the  expedition 
was  of  feats  of  valor  and  interest,  the  greatest  importance  was 
attached  to  this  little  incident 

jSwiday^  Jamiary  lltfu  When  we  left  this  place  our  friends 
just  barely  escaped  punishment  for  their  barbarous  proceeding 
of  burning  the  villages  in  which  we  had  encamped  as  soon  as 
we  left  them,  for  the  conflagration  spread  before  we  bad  gained 
the  open  country,  and  a  most  horrible  crusliing  took  place  among 
the  burning  huts.  Had  there  been  any  wind,  great  part  of  the 
army  might  have  been  severely  scorched. 

The  country  wliich  we  passed  to-day  was  intersected  by  nu- 
merous water-courses,  and  we  had  to  cross  and  recross  them 
several  times.  Here  we  passed  a  place  where  tlie  poor  natives, 
in  the  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  seemed  to  have  been 
aroused  to  new  and  unwonted  energy  for  building  a  large  forti* 
fication,  but  had  been  obliged  to  leave  it  half  finished.  Our 
march  was  extremely  short,  and  scarcely  extended  to  three 
miles,  when  we  encamped  in  a  village  which  seemed  to  have 
been  ransacked  at  a  former  period.  It  lay  straggling  over  a 
wide  extent  of  ground,  in  separate  groups  of  cottages,  which 
were  surrounded  by  stubble-fields  shaded  by  karage-trees  of  a 
nchness  and  exubej"ance  which  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  but- 
{massing  even  those  fine  trees  of  the  same  species  which  I  have 
described  near  the  village  Kade- 

Of  course,  ever}'  one  was  desirous  of  having  his  tent  pitched 
in  the  shade  of  one  of  these  beautiful  trees,  when  suddenly  the 
intruders  were  attacked  by  swarms  of  large  bees,  which,  settling 
belund  their  ears,  tormented  them  to  their  utmost,  as  if  they 
wanted  to  take  revenge  for  the  mischief  that  had  been  done  to 
their  masters,  and  to  defend  their  favorite  resting-places  against 
these  cruel  intruders.  It  is  wtU  known  that  swanns  of  bees  bad 
almost  caused  the  destruction  of  Mungo  Park's,  as  well  as  lilajor 
Gray's  expedition ;  but  here  a  whole  army  was  running  away 
from  these  little  creatures.  Even  those  who  had  encamped  at 
a  greater  distance  "were  only  able  to  protect  themselves  by  the 
large  volumes  of  smoke  which  issued  from  the  fires  they  bad 
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lighted.  Before  this  we  had  not  observed  the  rearing  of  bees 
in  this  country ;  but  here  the  larger  trees  were  full  of  bee-hives, 
made  of  large-aixed  blocks.  Even  flocks  of  turtle-doves  were 
not  wanting  in  this  fertile  region,  so  rich  in  water  and  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  this  pleasant  spot  we  remained  encamped  the  following 
day,  wliile  part  of  the  army  was  sent  out  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion toward  our  former  encampment,  Kakald,  which  was  only  at 
a  few  miles'  distance,  in  order  to  try  their  fortune  thereabouts ; 
but  the  pagans  being  upon  their  guard,  they  returned  empty- 
handed  in  the  evening.  Our  food  to-day  was  varied,  to  our 
great  satisfaction,  by  an  excellent  fish  of  considerable  sizc^  which 
we  obtained  from  the  neighboring  pond. 

Fish  seems  to  be  plentiful  in  this  quarter,  but  whether  the 
number  of  small  ridges  and  channels  which  we  observed  on  our 
march  the  following  day  were  intended  for  catcliing  fish,  which 
might  enter  them  at  the  highest  level  of  the  inundation,  or  for 
preparing  the  fields  for  cultivation,  I  am  not  quite  sure ;  but  the 
former  seemed  to  be  the  case,  there  being  no  signs  whatever  of 
the  fields  being  brought  under  labor-  Dense  forest  and  open 
pasture-ground  alternated,  the  forest,  consisting  of  middle-sized 
acacias,  interrupted  now  and  then  by  the  kalgo-tree,  with  its  ^ah- 
colored  leaves  and  its  dark  red  pods,  or  by  the  kokia. 

The  country,  however,  became  exceedingly  interesting  and 
pleasant  when  we  reached  one  of  the  numerous  water-courses 
of  these  African  Netherlands,  an  open  and  clear  river  about  sev- 
enty yards  broad,  which  being  fringed  on  each  bank  with  a  bor- 
der of  slender  deleb-palms  or  karaelutu,  in  the  clear,  magnificent 
morning  sky  afforded  a  most  picturesque  view.  We  here  cross- 
ed tliis  water,  and  passed  a  village  on  our  left,  and,  keeping 
along  the  fireah  turf  of  the  western  bank  a  mile  fiirther  on, 
reached  a  spot  where  another  branch,  running  eastward  appar- 
ently, though  no  current  is  visible,  and  fringed  likewise  by 
palms  of  the  same  description,  joins  the  main  channel.  The 
country  being  without  any  perceptible  inclination,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  nay,  almost  impossible,  to  decide  about  the  di- 
rection of  these  water-courses,  except  during  the  period  of  their 
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highest  inundationi  But  the  fertile  and  picturesque  landscape 
beyond  this  narrow  sheet  of  water,  wliich  stretched  along  in  a 
regular  line  like  an  artificial  canal,  did  not  seem  at  all  to  be  de- 
serted, natives  being  seen  in  every  direction.  The  commander 
of  the  expedition,  therefore,  ordered  a  short  halt,  the  army  pre- 
senting their  front  to  the  enemy,  and  preventing  the  stragglers 
from  crossing  the  river,  which,  owing  to  their  greediness  for  spoil, 
they  seemed  to  have  not  a  little  inclination  to  do. 

But  the  great  men  of  Bornu  at  the  present  day  do  not  like  any 
unusual  exertion,  and  it  was  decided  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
camels,  to  encamp  at  ease,  and  to  take  luncheon.  We  then 
turned  off  a  little  to  tlie  westward,  entered  a  village,  and  en- 
camped in  the  stuhhle-fields. 

Suddenly,  just  about  noon,  without  my  having  any  previous 
knowledge  of  it,  the  vizier  and  his  officers  mounted  on  horse- 
back, in  order  to  attack  the  pagans  on  the  other  side  of  the  wa- 
ter ;  but  these  poor  people,  to  whom  had  been  given  full  oppor- 
tui^iity  oi  estimating  the  strength  of  the  army,  had  thought  it 
prudent  to  make  use  of  the  leisure  thus  afforded  them,  not  by 
the  mercy,  but  by  the  cowardly  disposition  of  their  enemies,  to 
convey  their  families  and  property  into  a  place  of  safety ;  for 
the  Eivcr  of  Logon  passed  at  a  distance  of  only  four  miles  from 
this  place,  and  in  its  present  state  was  capable  of  affording  per- 
fect security  to  the  persecuted  natives,  their  pursuers  having  no 
boats-  But,  although  the  army  did  not  go  to  a  great  distance, 
and  returned  after  an  absence  of  three  hours,  I  was  rather  sor- 
ry for  having  neglected  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  sight  of 
the  River  of  Logon  again  at  another  place,  and  likewise  of  vis- 
iting once  more  that  picturesque  district,  so  rich  in  dcleb-palms, 
which  was  evidently  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  Mr* 
Overweg,  who  had  received  previous  information  of  the  intention 
of  the  vizier,  was  this  time  more  fortunate  than  myself,  and  aft- 
erward inlbrmed  me  that  they  had  been  obliged  to  keep  first 
along  the  smaller  river,  in  order  to  reach  the  ford  where  we  had 
crossed  in  the  morning.  The  great  river,  which  they  reached 
about  three  miles  beyond,  exhibited  a  single  bed,  and  was  not 
fordahlc. 
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While  remaiBing  behind  in  the  empty  encampment,  I  lament- 
ed the  miseiy  of  accompanying  such  an  expedition ;  for  nothiiig 
can  be  more  disheartening  to  the  feelings  of  a  traveler  who  ia 
desiroua  of  knowledge  than  to  visit  these  beautii'al  countries 
under  such  circumstances,  when  the  original  inhabitants  are  ei- 
ther exterminated,  or  obHged  to  seek  their  safety  in  flight ;  when 
all  traces  of  their  cheerfid  hfe  are  destroyed,  and  the  abodes  of 
human  happiness  converted  into  desolation ;  when  no  one  is  left 
to  acquaint  him  with  all  the  significant  names  which  the  various 
characteristic  features  of  the  country  must  necessarily  bear, 
especially  those  numberkss  creeks,  swamps,  and  rivers  which 
intersect  this  country  in  all  directions.  The  stranger  who  in- 
trudes  upon  the  natives  in  this  hostile  manner  is  scarcely  able 
to  make  out  a  few  dry  names  of  the  principal  dwelling-places, 
and,  being  placed  under  such  disadvantageous  circumstances,  is 
at  least  justified  in  speaking  more  emphatically  of  the  endless 
misery  into  which  the  finest  and  most  populous  regions  of  this 
continent  are  plunged  by  these  slave-hunting  expeditions  of 
their  merciless  Mohammedan  neighbors.  This  fertile  district, 
which  is  inclosed  by  the  Eiver  of  Logon  on  the  east,  and  by  the 
narrow,  channel-like  water-course  on  the  west  side,  seems  to  be 
that  very  dominion  of  "Fuss, "'the  power  of  wliich,  as  I  have 
related  before,  was  greatly  dreaded  by  our  friends. 

This  was  the  coolest  day  w^e  had  as  yet  experienced  on  our 
expedition,  the  thermometer,  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  tree,  at  half 
past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  indicating  only  84*^.  This  was 
probably  attributable  to  the  fresh  northerly  breeze  which  sprung 
up  about  noon ;  for  during  the  night  it  was  not  so  cold  as  we 
felt  it  aften\^ard,  the  thermometer  during  this  time  indicating,  at 
sunrise,  betvireen  56°  and  59°,  and  at  sunset  between  74*^  and 


WednsBdjay^  January  lAiL  We  made  a  longer  march  than 
usual,  while  the  character  of  the  country  changed  entirely,  and 
not,  as  it  seemed,  to  its  advantage ;  for,  instead  of  a  fertile  land- 
scape, clothed  with  rich  verdure,  w^e  entered  upon  bleak  alluvial 
plains,  scantily  overgrown  with  stunted  raimosas^  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, almost  unfit  for  producing  grain.     It  was  one  of  those 
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iH2niarkable  days  in  January  which,  in  the  whole  of  Centi-al  Af- 
rica, form  a  distinct  season  by  themselves.  A  tJiick  fog  envel- 
oped the  W'hole  country,  and  excluded  any  distant  view,  and, 
while  subsequently  it  helped  to  increase  the  dismal  character  of 
the  country,  in  the  beginning  of  our  march  it  prevented  us  from 
cnjopng  once  more  the  rich  scenery  of  the  preceding  day ;  for 
we  Iiad  first  to  return  to  the  bank  of  that  beautiful  clear  sheet 
of  water  along  wliich  our  march  had  led  the  day  before.  Its 
banks  here  also  were  quite  flat,  but  the  sheet  of  water  was  wider 
than  at  the  place  where  we  had  seen  it  before.  Proceeding  a 
little  in  advance  of  the  army,  I  obtained  a  sight  of  a  river-horse 
just  at  the  moment  when  it  raised  its  immense  head  above  the 
suriace  of  the  watery  element. 

But  as  soon  as  we  left  this  fine,  clear  sheet  of  water,  the 
character  of  the  country  changed  entirely,  assuming  an  exceed- 
ingly sombre  aspect,  and  we  passed  a  hamlet  more  cheerless 
and  miserable  than  any  I  had  seen  in  the  whole  of  this  country* 
JTot  a  single  trace  of  cultivation  was  seen  on  the  bleak,  black 
argillaceous  soil,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  inhabitants  ot 
this  hamlet  subsisted  solely  on  the  fish  which  they  were  able  to 
catch ;  and  these  may  be  abundant,  as  the  whole  configuration 
of  the  ground  shows  that  this  entire  tract  is  reached  by  the  in- 
undation duiing  the  rainy  season. 

The  country  preserved  the  same  aspect  as  we  proceeded  on- 
ward, and  the  hamlets  which  we  passed  were  not  of  a  more  in- 
viting appearance  than  the  first.  Only  now  and  then  an  isolated 
deleb-palm,  or  kamelutu,  raised  its  magnificent  tuft  into  the  air, 
and  een'ed,  by  the  contrast  it  afforded,  to  make  this  spot  appear 
more  gloomy.  A  large  piece  of  ground  was  entirely  covered 
ith  aghul  {IledyBarus  alkajji)y  which  seemed  to  me  not  a  lit- 
tle remarkable,  as  I  did  not  remember  to  liave  seen  this  plant, 
which  is  so  much  liked  by  the  camel,  since  I  had  left  Taganama. 

The  country  assumed  more  and  more  the  appearance  of  a 
swamp  at  present  dry ;  and  we  were  even  obliged  to  change  our 
direction  frequently,  in  order  to  avoid  spots  where  the  bog  had 
not  dried  up,  while  every  where  we  observed  the  same  kind  of 
small  ridges  which  I  have  mentioned  before*     Farther  on,  the 
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ground  became  a  little  drier,  but  presented  oniy  a  monotonous 
waste^  with  detached  bunches  of  rank  grass,  overshadowed  now 
and  then  bj  scanty  and  stunted  karage-trees  scai^celj  fifteen  feet 
high,  while  we  had  been  accustomed  in  the  Mtisgu  country  to 
see  this  kind  of  tree  assiime  the  size  of  the  most  magnificent 
specimens  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  with  an  elevation  of  from 
seventy  to  eighty  feet,  and  a  crown  of  not  less  diameter.  As 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  the  character  of  the  country  present- 
ed the  same  poor  appearance ;  but,  as  I  have  mentioned  before, 
the  sky  was  not  very  clear,  and  the  view  was  therefore  rather 
limited.  The  bush  of  the  fan-palm  seemed  to  be  quite  solitary, 
without  there  being  a  ftdl-gi'own  specimen  to  be  seen. 

At  length  this  swampy  ground  seemed  to  have  an  end ;  but 
nothing  but  poor  stubble-fields,  where  the  crop  had  failed,  took 
its  place,  with  here  and  there  a  few  detached  poor-looking  huts, 
the  few  trees  which  were  visible  exhibiting  the  same  scanty 
growth  that  we  had  observed  in  the  district  through  which  we 
had  just  passed.  At  last  the  eye,  fatigued  by  tlie  length  of  this 
gloomy  tract,  was  refreshed  by  the  sight  of  a  field  with  a  fresh 
crop  of  masakuwa  or  IIolcus  cemuits^  though  it  was  far  from 
being  a  rich  one,  iilready  here,  besides  the  huts  common  in 
this  country,  others,  of  a  remarkable  and  peculiar  style,  became 
visible,  such  as  I  shall  describe  further  on,  and  as  only  tie 
most  excellent  clay  soil  can  enable  the  natives  to  build. 

Entering  for  a  while  a  grassy  plain,  we  reached  an  open  wa- 
ter, such  as  the  Kanuri  people  call  komadugu,  about  thirty 
yards  broad,  but  apparently  of  considerable  depth,  being  inclosed 
by  banks  ten  feet  high,  and  winding  through  tlie  plain  in  a  fine 
meandering  course*  The  water  at  present  had  no  current, 
and  we  found  a  spot  where  it  was  totally  broken,  and  were  en- 
abled to  cross  it  with  dry  feet. 

A  few  hundred  yards  on  the  other  side  of  this  wateT-conrse 
were  the  ruins  of  Baga,  the  residence  of  the  chief  Kabishme 
(or,  as  the  Kanuri  call  him,  Kabshirae),  which  had  been  ran* 
sacked  last  year  by  Kashetla  'All  Fiigomami.  Among  these 
ruins  the  vizier^  by  the  ad\dce  of  A'dishen,  who  wanted  to  keep 
the  undisciplined  host  from  his  own  fertile  territory,  had  chosen 
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the  encampment.  Thither  I  directed  my  steps,  while  the  main 
body  of  the  cavalry  were  scattered  about  the  corn-fields,  in  or- 
der to  gather  the  half-ripe  ears  of  grain  for  themselves  and  their 
half-starved  horses ;  and  he  was  lucky  who  arrived  first,  those 
who  came  afterward  either  finding  nothing  at  all,  or  only  green, 
unwholesome  com. 

The  whole  district  where  the  encampment  was  chosen  was 
bare  and  desolate  in  the  extreme,  especially  on  the  eastern  side, 
where  it  was  only  bordered  by  stunted  mimosas  a  considerable 
distance  oflF.  But  the  village  itself,  and  particularly  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  chief  E[abishm6,  was  calculated  to  create  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  as  well  on  account  of  the  finished  and  careful  execu- 
tion of  the  buildings  as  owing  to  a  certain  degree  of  comfort 
and  homeliness  in  the  whole  arrangement ;  and  in  this  respect 
it  was  very  fortunate  that,  immediately  after  our  arrival,  before 
the  train  came  up,  I  directed  my  attention  toward  these  build- 
ings, for  afterward  the  deserted  palace  of  the  Musgu  chief  be- 
came a  harim,  or  prohibited  spot,  the  vizier  finding  its  archi- 
tectural arrangements  very  usefiil  and  convenient  for  domestic 
purposes. 

The  palace  must  have  afibrded  a  very  difierent  spectacle  in 
former  times,  when  it  was  inhabited,  it  being  at  present  in  such 
a  state  of  ruin  that  several  features  in  its  arrangement  could  not 
be  distinctly  made  out,  almost  every  thing  that  was  liable  to 
take  fire  having  been  destroyed,  and  especially  the  sheds  and 
inner  court-yards,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  domestic 
life  of  these  people.  At  present  it  was  an  empty  court-yard  of 
a  tolerably  round  shape,  and  of  large  circumference,  surround- 
ed by  huts  more  or  less  destroyed,  and  adorned  at  the  four  cor- 
ners, if  we  may  speak  of  corners  in  a  building  of  almost  round 
shape,  by  buildings  of  a  very  peculiar  and  remarkable  charac- 
ter, which  at  once  attracted  my  attention,  as  they  bore  testi- 
mony to  a  degree  of  order,  and  even  of  art,  which  I  had  not 
expected  to  find  among  these  tribes. 

They  were  small  round  rumbti,  about  eight  feet  in  diameter, 
and  at  least  twelve  feet  high  to  the  apex  of  the  cupola,  the  day 
walls  of  which  were  very  neatly  polished ;  the  entrance  formed 
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a  projecting  partil  aboot  six  feel  l^ii,  fear  feet  deep*  and  mn 
iBOietliaa&iirtoeii  inches  wide.  The  eytfricr ^ 
to  the  rexy  top  of  the  cnpolst  was  prnainpfited 
in  a  Teiy  pecaliar  mamier  bj  regokr  lises  of 
projecting  ribs  mnniiig  round  the  bnilding  in 
the  way  represented  in  the  wood-cot.  Thews 
very  remarkable  rooms,  althoQ^  at  present 
'  empty,  firom  their  analogy  with  several  boild- 
inga  described  abore,  and  according  to  tlte 
statements  of  the  people,  were  nothing  but  weU*protected  giaii- 
anesvalthongb  they  might  have  served  occasionally  in  the  odld 
season  aif  bed-rooms  or  sleeping-Tooms,  They  were  exactly  tbe 
same  at  each  of  the  four  comers ;  but  the  northeast  comer  of 
the  yard  claimed  particular  attention^  owing  to  another  very  re- 
markable apartment  being  there  joined  to  the  granary,  which,  as 
it  18  best  adapted  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  homely  comfort  of 
these  people,  however  low  the  scale  of  their  civilization  may  be, 
has  been  made  use  of  to  represent,  in  the  plate  opposite,  a  scene 
of  the  domestic  life  of  these  people,  besides  that  its  groimd-plan 
is  given  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut. 
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It  was  a  round,  uncovered  apartment  of  about  twenty-four 
feet  in  diameter,  inclosed  by  a  clay  wall  of  about  seven  feet  high 
and  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  carefully  polished  at  the  comers. 
The  doorway  was  about  four  feet  higli  by  about  two  feet  wide; 
entering  through  this,  you  had  on  your  left  a  bank  of  clay  run- 
ning paralkl  with  the  wall,  and  inclosing  a  space  of  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  breadtli.  It  was  a  foot  and  a  quarter  high, 
and  one  foot  broad,  and  ran  round  more  than  half  the  circum- 
ference of  the  room,  but,  in  order  to  afford  easy  access  to  the 
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narrow  space  between  it  and  the  wall,  had  an  opening  in  the 
centre,  both  ends  of  the  banks  thus  foiTBed  having  a  i*egularly* 
shaped  projection.  The  space  included  between  the  bank  and 
the  wall  formed  a  sort  of  stable,  as  was  evident  from  three 
stakes  placed  in  the  ground  at  equal  distances  from  each  other* 
Probably  it  was  the  place  for  three  head  of  cattle  or  goats. 
The  clay  bank,  therefore,  served  two  purjioses,  partly  as  a  sep- 
aration of  the  stable  from  the  inner  apartment,  and  partly  as  a 
seat.  The  centre  of  the  apartment  was  formed  by  a  shed 
about  eight  feet  by  six,  and  consisting  of  a  roof  of  reeds  and 
grass,  supported  by  tour  stakes,  and  furnishing  an  evident  proof 
that  the  apartment  had  never  been  covered  in,  but  formed  an 
open  little  court-yard  sub  dio. 

On  the  right  of  this  shed  was  the  cooking-place  or  kitchen, 
inclosed  by  two  very  low  clay  walls,  and  formed  by  four  pro- 
jections of  clay  in  the  shape  of  large  round  stones,  which  in  a 
very  simple  manner  formed  two  fireplaces,  each  of  which,  if  de- 
tached, would  have  required  three  stones.  Between  the  kitch- 
en, the  shed,  and  one  end  of  the  clay  bank,  and  divided  from  the 
former  by  a  separate  wall,  appeared  a  broad  entrance  to  the  ad- 
•joining  building,  which  we  have  recognized  as  a  granary ;  but 
at  present  it  was  walled  up,  and  formed  a  recess  for  some  pur- 
pose or  other.  Between  the  kitchen  and  the  gateway  was  an- 
other place  inclosed  between  two  thin  clay  walls,  which  was 
most  probably  destined  to  contain  the  water-jar. 

The  four  weU-bailt  and  well-secluded  rooms,  whicli  had  been 
intended  originally  as  granaries,  seemed  Very  desirable  to  the 
vizier  in  cold  weather,  as  he  was  able  to  lodge  there  very  com- 
fortably, him  self  and  his  female  slaves  ;  for  the  cold  in  this  open 
spot,  which  was  not  protected  either  by  vegetation  or  by  any 
rising  of  the  ground,  was  so  severe  that  not  only  the  whole 
black  world,  but  the  two  whites  also — that  is  to  say,  Mr,  Over- 
weg  and  myself,  natives  of  the  north  of  Europe — suffered  se- 
verely from  its  intensity.  Indeed,  it  was  most  distressing  dur- 
ing the  night  to  hear  the  shrieks  of  the  poor  naked  Musgu 
slaves,  who  had  been  torn  &om  theur  warm  huts,  and  it  was  not 
till  about  noon  that  they  seemed  to  revive  a  little.     Neverthe*- 
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less,  the  thermometer,  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  15tli, 
indicated  as  mnch  as  5\^j  which  was  the  greatest  amoniit  of 
cold  we  had  during  tliis  expedition,  and  at  noon  it  even  rose 
to  87*^. 

We  were  obliged  to  remain  in  this  Tincomfortablc  place  sev- 
eral days,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  whole  of  the  spoil 
was  to  be  divided  here  before  we  left  the  hostile  territory ;  for 
an  undisciplined  host  like  this,  of  course,  can  not  be  controlled 
except  by  fear ;  and  if  tlie  people  were  allowed  to  regain  their 
own  territory  with  what  they  had  taken  in  slaves  and  cattle, 
they  would  go  to  their  own  homes  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  common  share  of  the  army.  This  is  also  the  cus- 
tom in  Waday  as  well  as  in  Dar-Fiir,  the  spoil  being  divided 
before  the  expedition  re-enters  the  friendly  territory.  Although 
on  the  present  occasion  the  expedition  had  not  been  eminently 
successful  in  the  different  places,  nevertheless  the  whole  booty, 
besides  about  10,000  head  of  cattle,  amounted  to  a  considera- 
ble number  of  slaves.  The  leaders  boasted  that  they  had  taken 
not  less  than  10,000  slaves ;  and,  although  I  was  glad  to  find 
that  this  number  was  exaggerated,  I  convinced  myself  that  they 
numbered  not  less  than  3000. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  this  number  consisted  of 
aged  women,  who  had  not  been  able  to  join  in  the  hasty  flight, 
and  of  children  under  eiglit  years  of  age.  There  were  some 
women  so  decrepit  that  they  were  scarcely  able  to  walk— mere 
skeletons,  w^ho,  in  their  almost  total  nakedness,  presented  a  hor- 
,rible  siglit.  All  the  full-grown  men  who  had  been  taken  pris- 
oners, with  the  exception  of  a  few  cowards  who  had  not  made 
any  resistance,  had  been  slaughtered  ;  but  their  number  scarce- 
ly exceeded  300,  almost  the  whole  full-grown  male  population 
of  the  country  having  had  time  to  escape.  Of  these  3000 
slaves  the  commander-in-cliief  received  a  third  part,  but  he  also 
claimed  for  himself  the  whole  amount  of  the  slave-lmnt  which 
was  made  into  the  territory  of  A'dish^n,  and  which  constituted 
a  sort  of  tribute. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  two  officers  had  left  the  encamp- 
ment under  the  pretext  of  gatliering  fodder  from  the  ncighboi;- 
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ing  villages,  but  in  the  evening  returned  witli  about  800  slaves 
and  a  considerable  number  of  cat  tie  ;  and  we  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that  this  foray  was  executed  with  the  consent  of  the 
chief  himself,  to  such  degrading  means  did  this  despicable  chief 
resort  in  order  to  preserve  liis  authority,  however  precarious  it 
was.  Of  course,  he  selects  as  a  sacrifice  sucli  of  his  subjects 
as  are  not  his  zealous  followers ;  but  it  is  almost  incredible  how 
such  a  government  can  exist,  as  his  dominioTi  scarcely  extends 
over  a  tract  of  country  more  than  fifteen  miles  iu  every  direc- 
tion. At  any  rate,  his  subjects  seem  to  be  fully  justified  in 
taking  care  of  themselves,  and  they  had  succeeded,  in  tlie  dark- 
ness, in  getting  back  part  of  the  spoil  which  had  been  taken 
from  them. 

The  vizier  himself  pretended  to  beliave  in  a  very  gracious 
manner  toward  the  submissive  vassal,  returning  to  him  about 
200  of  the  oldest  and  most  decrepit  women,  who,  he  most  prob- 
ably thought,  would  succumb  to  the  fatigues  of  the  march,  ob- 
serving, in  a  tone  of  friendly  irony,  that  they  were  to  cultivate 
the  country,  and  that  when  he  should  return  he  would  eat  of 
the  produce  of  their  labor.  On  other  occasions  the  vizier  had 
expressed  himself  to  me  to  the  effect  that  he  wished  A'dish^n 
strong  and  powerful,  in  order  that,  as  a  faithful  vassal,  he  might 
oppose  the  progress  of  the  Felldta  in  these  regions ;  for  in  hia 
heart  he  was  the  most  inveterate  enemy  of  that  enterprising 
nation,  and  certainly  he  had  ample  reason  to  be  so.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  I  heard  that  this  renegade  Musgu  chief  had  never 
been  rebellious  to  his  Bornu  sovereign  (which,  from  information 
I  had  received  previously,  I  concluded  to  have  been  the  case), 
but  that  occasionally  he  was  obliged  to  make  reprisals  against 
the  Shuwa,  who  were  making  plundering  expeditions  into  hia 
tenritory* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  peculiar  situation  of  this  Miis- 
gu  chief,  separated  from  the  interests  of  his  countrymen,  and 
opposed  to  them  iu  a  hostile  manner.  He  has  to  defend  his 
position  against  all  the  people  around  him,  while  his  rear  is  very 
badly  protected  by  hia  very  friends,  the  Bornu  people,  even  the 
Shuwa  Arabs,  who  are  subjected  to  the  former,  infesting  his  ter- 
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ritorj.  Only  with  hia  kinBmen^  the  people  of  Logon,  he  seemed 
to  l>e  at  the  time  on  friendly  terms, 

Monday^  January  19M.  We  at  length  set  out  on  our  return 
to  Kukawa.  We  at  iirst  returned  to  the  ford  of  shallow  water, 
and  then  continued  through  a  fine  grassy  plain,  passing  one  or 
two  hamlets  and  a  few  fields  of  native  corn.  We  then  en- 
camped, after  a  march  of  about  ten  miles.  Already  this  day, 
in  the  distance  toward  the  west,  we  had  observed  some  small 
elevations ;  but,  proceeding  at .  a  slow  rate,  and  making  very 
short  days'  marches,  we  did  not  reach  the  district  of  Waza, 
which  is  distinguished  by  its  rocky  mounts,  till  the  2 2d,  when, 
after  a  march  of  about  fifteen  miles,  we  encamped  between  those 
two  rocky  eminences  which  form  the  most  characteristic  feature 
of  this  locality. 

It  gave  us  extraordinary  pleasure,  after  having  traversed  the 
flat  alluvial  plains  of  B^niu  and  Musgu,  to  find  ourselves  once 
more  opposite  to  some  elevation  of  even  a  moderate  altitude* 
These  eniineuces  assumed  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  The 
valley  between  the  two  rocky  mountains  where  we  encamped 
was  rather  bare  of  trees,  but  there  were  some  beautiful  wild  fig- 
trees  at  the  northeastern  foot  of  the  western  eminence,  where  a 
pond  was  formed  in  a  deep  iiollow.  To  this  spot  I  turned  my 
steps  immediately  after  our  arrival,  before  the  camels  had  joined 
us,  and  spent  here  a  delightful  hour,  all  the  horses  belonging  to 
the  army  being  brought  here  to  be  watered,  and  forming  a  vai*ied 
and  liighly  interesting  scene,  w^th  the  rich  verdure  of  the  trees 
around,  and  the  steep,  rocky  cliffs  above  them,  while  fresh  par- 
ties were  continually  arriving  from  the  camp. 

Having  made  a  sketch  of  this  locality,  which  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  plate,  I  went  to  join  my  companion,  and 
we  decided  upon  ascending  the  more  elevated  of  the  two  emi- 
nences ;  but,  having  attained  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet, 
I  felt  quite  exhausted,  especially  as  I  had  a  severe  cold,  and  gave 
it  up ;  but  Mr*  Overweg  ascended  to  the  top,  which  rises  to 
about  700  feet  above  the  plain.*     These  rocky  mounts  abound 

*  Mr.  Vogel,  who  likewise  visited  this  spot  in  1854,  immd  the  plnin  elevated 
920  feet  abo\'e  the  level  of  tbe  sea,  while  the  two  mounts  attained  the  respective 
height*  of  1300  and  IGOO  feet. 
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with  a  species  of  black  monkey,  while  even  beasts  of  prey  have 
their  haunts  here.  The  crevices  formed  by  the  granite  blocks 
are  adorned  with  small  trees  and  shrubs.  The  view  from  here 
over  the  immense  plain  toward  the  south,  girt  as  it  was  by  a 
continuous  band  of  middle-sized  timber,  was  very  characteristic, 
the  uniform  line  being  relieved  in  the  foreground  by  the  other 
rocky  mount. 

This  place  belongs  already  to  the  territory  of  Logon,  and  con- 
sists of  several  small  hamlets,  inhabited  by  Shuwa,  but  gov- 
erned by  a  chief,  or  "  lawan,  who  belongs  to  the  tribe  of  the 
Ffilbe. 

It  was  here  that  we  received  the  news  that  a  courier  had  ar- 
rived from  Fezzdn,  but  that  he  had  been  plundered  by  the  Ta- 
wdrek  of  the  letters  and  articles  which  he  was  carrying  for  us. 
This,  of  course,  was  sad  news,  although  we  did  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive money  or  any  thing  of  great  value  at  the  time. 

January  22d.  After  a  long  delay,  caused  by  the  straying  of 
the  vizier's  favorite  horse,  which  he  rode  every  day,  and  which 
had  most  mysteriously  disappeared  during  the  night  from  the 
midst  of  the  encampment,  we  left  this  interesting  spot,  and,  after 
a  good  ride  over  a  very  rich  though  insufficiently  cultivated 
tract  of  country,  encamped  at  a  short  distance  from  a  broad, 
shallow  water  adorned  with  the  finest  trees ;  it  is  called  Zengi- 
ri.  From  here  we  reached  Diggera,  and  took  up  our  quarters 
in  our  old  camp,  pitching  our  tents  on  the  very  spot  where  they 
had  stood  two  months  previously ;  and  from  this  point  onward 
we  stopped  each  day  at  the  same  place  where  we  had  encamped 
on  our  outward  journey. 

February  \%U  On  our  re-entering  the  capital  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  ceremony  and  etiquette  observed,  when  the  whole 
army,*  at  least  that  part  which  had  not  yet  been  disbanded,  was 
formed  into  one  compact  line  of  battle,  in  order  to  receive  in  a 
suitable  manner  the  military  salutes  which  were  paid  to  the 
commander-in-chief  on  his  successful  return.  Distinguished 
above  all  those  who  came  to  meet  us  and  pay  their  compliments 

*  For  a  list  of  the  several  detachments  which  constituted  the  army,  at  least  the 
cavalry,  on  this  expedition,  see  Appendix  lY. 
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to  tile  conimander  was  Gliet,  the  chief  of  the  Welad  Slitnan, 
wlio  a  few  dayg  previously  had  arrived  from  Kancm,  where  we 
left  him,  and  from  whence  he  had  made  a  successful  expeditian 
against  the  Kunkuna  in  Karka.  Galloping  up  with  the  utmost 
speed  at  the  head  of  his  little  band  of  from  twenty  to  tliirty 
horsemen,  clad  in  theLr  picturesque  attire,  this  petty  Arab  chiel' 
cxhihited  an  interesting  and  animated  specimen  of  horseman- 
eliip,  which  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  unwieldy 
inovementa  of  the  clumsy  and  sluggish  figures  of  the  negroes. 
Ketuming  to  our  old  quarters  in  the  town,  we  were  treated  with 
a  peculiar  dainty  of  the  Kanuri,  consisting  of  the  fresh  seeds  of 
the  grain  called  uiasr  {Zea  jfidis)^  which  are  roasted  in  a  peculiar 
way. 

Thua  ended  this  expedition,  which  opened  to  us  a  slight 
glimpse  into  tlie  richly-watered  zone  of  the  equatorial  regions, 
which  had  been  supposed  to  form  an  insurmountable  barrier  of 
a  high  TOGuntain  chain,  and  brought  us  into  contact  with  tribes 
whose  character  had  been  represented  as  almost  approaching  to 
that  of  wild  beasts.  We  had  certainly  not  entered  those  re- 
gions under  such  circumstances  as  were  most  desirable  to  us, 
but,  on  tlie  contrary,  we  had  been  obliged  to  associate  ourselves 
with  an  army  whose  only  purpose  was  to  spread  devastation 
and  misery  over  them.  Nevertheless,  situated  as  we  were, 
while  we  could  not  prevent  this  mischief,  we  were  glad  that  we 
imd  been  enabled  to  see  so  much*  We  were  without  any 
means,  no  furtlier  supplies  having  arrived ;  but  I  did  not  de- 
spair, and  in  order  still  to  be  able  to  try  my  fortune  once  more 
in  another  direction  before  I  returned  home,  besides  other  arti- 
des*  1  even  sold  my  large  tent,  and  employed  part  of  the  pro- 
ceeda  to  line  my  small  tent,  which  was  fast  wearing  out,  and 
neither  excluded  rain  nor  sun. 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

SETTINGt   OUT   FOR   BAGlRMI. — TUE   COUNTRY  OP    KOTOKO. 

I  HAD  returned  to  the  town  on  the  1st  of  February*  1852; 
on  the  4th  of  March  I  again  set  out  on  a  journey  to  BaginnL 
However,  I  did  not  feel  very  coniident  as  to  the  success  of  my 
enterprise.  The  Sultan  of  Bagirmi  was  reported  as  being  ab- 
sent from  liis  capital  on  an  expedition  to  the  southeast  of  hifl 
dominions,  but  I  Tvas  given  to  understand  that  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty  in  addressing  myself  to  the  lieutenant  govern- 
or, whom  he  had  left  to  represent  him  in  his  absence,  in  order 
to  be  allowed  to  join  him,  and  to  be  thus  enabled  to  explore 
those  more  southern  regions  which  by  myself  I  had  no  prospect 
of  visiting,  I  introduced  myself,  accordingly,  to  the  agent  of 
that  prince,  who  resides  in  Kiikawa,  This  man  is  a  eunuch, 
who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Kamiri  in  the  second  battle  of 
Ngala,  and  had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  mestreraa  or  first  eunuch 
of  the  Sultan  of  Bornu.  But,  although  I  made  him  a  small 
present,  he  received  me  rather  coolly,  and  did  not  inspire  me 
with  much  confidence  as  to  my  ultimate  success. 

I  had  exhausted  my  means  entirely,  having  been  obliged  to 
purciiaae  at  high  prices,  for  credit,  even  the  very  small  supply 
of  presents  which  I  was  able  to  take  vnih  me.  I  had  only  two 
very  indifferent  servants,  Mohammed  ben  Habib  and  Mohammed 
ben  Aiimed,  both  young  lads  from  Fezzan,  as  limited  in  their 
intelligence  as  they  were'  conceited  in  their  pretensions  as  Mos- 
lem in,  and  not  possessing  the  least  knowledge  of  the  country 
which  we  were  about  to  visit. 

The  only  animals  I  had  for  my  conveyance  were  a  horse  and 
a  she-camcL  Hence  I  did  not  set  out  with  that  spirit  of  confi* 
dence  which  insures  success;  but,  having  determined  to  return 
to  Europe  if  new  supplies  did  not  very  soon  arrive,  I  resolved 
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to  make  a  h^t  desperate  attempt  to  accomplish  something  before 
I  finaU/  left  the  country. 

Mr,  Overweg  accompanied  me  as  far  as  Ngornu,  where  we 
took  up  our  quarters  with  my  friend  the  Kashella  Kotoko.  Here, 
in  my  present  destitute  condition,  I  was  greatly  delighted  at  re- 
ceiving, by  private  message  from  the  vizier,  a  small  parcel  of 
coffee,  and  from  the  M'allem  iloharamed  a  loaf  of  sugar.  Such 
tokens  of  disinterested  friendship  are  very  gratifjdng  to  the  trav* 
cler  in  a  foreign  land. 

Friday^  March  btL  At  the  beginnijig  of  the  cotton-planta- 
tion I  took  leave  of  my  European  companion.  He  was  to  make 
an  excursion,  accompanied  by  Kotoko,  along  the  shores  of  the 
lake  toward  Maduwari — the  very  place  where,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  months,  he  was  destined  to  succumb. 

I  had  received  from  the  mestrema  a  trooper  as  escort,  but  he 
was  not  the  kind  of  man  I  should  have  liked.  If  phrenologists 
had  taken  his  features  as  the  general  type  of  the  Negro  race, 
they  would  liave  felt  themselves  authorized  in  assigning  to  them 
a  more  intimate  connection  with  monkeys  than  with  men ;  and 
his  cheerless  but  self-conceited  disposition  was  in  perfect  harmo- 
ny with  his  exterior. 

The  waters  of  the  lagoon  had  already  considei-ably  decreased, 
laying  bai'e  fine  fresh  pasture -grounds,  on  which  numerous 
herds  of  cattle  were  grazing,  while  small  pools  of  stagnant  wa- 
ter, left  behind  by  the  retiring  inundation,  afforded  some  relief 
to  the  monotony  of  the  plain,  A  great  deal  of  cotton  is  culti- 
vated on  these  fertile  grounds,  and  an  immense  deal  more  might 
be  cultivated.  The  people  were  busy  in  all  directions  in  the  la- 
bors of  the  field,  while  on  those  grounds  which  wem  not  culti- 
vated the  luxuriant  weed  of  the  Aeclepias  was  reassuming  its 
ordinary  domain.  Scarcely  a  single  tree  was  to  be  seen,  and 
only  as  we  proceeded  onward  a  few  specimens  gradually  ap- 
peared* 

Thus  we  passed  the  village  of  Kukiya,  where  we  had  taken 
up  our  first  night's  quarters  on  the  expedition  to  Musgu.  Here 
the  deep  sandy  soil  was  at  times  enlivened  by  isolated  clusters 
of  the  dum-bush,  and  people  were  digging  here  and  there  for 
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which  I  Iiave  mentioned  on  former  occasions,  A  tract  > 
ferent  cultivation  was  relieved  by  a  fine  field  of  wheat,  belong- 
ing to  several  of  the  great  men  or  kokanawa  of  Kukawa.  Hav- 
ing here  watered  our  horses,  we  wanted  to  nmke  a  halt  during 
the  heat  of  the  day  at  a  hamlet  belonging  to  Eaj  Ihruhim ; 
but  we  were  rather  inhospitably  received,  and  stretched  our- 
selves, therefore,  under  the  shade  of  a  eaoutchouc-tree  at  some 
distance  from  the  village.  The  tree  was  remarkable  on  account 
of  a  peculiar  '*  safi"  or  charm,  which  testified  to  the  many  re- 
Diains  of  pagan  rites  still  lingering  in  these  countries.  It  con- 
sisted of  two  earthen  pots,  placed  one  upon  the  other,  and  filled 
with  a  peculiar  substance,  and  was  supposed  to  guarantee  prolit- 
icneas  to  the  mares  of  the  village.  The  ground,  being  an  or- 
dinary resting-place  for  travelers,  swamied  with  insects^  princi- 
pally that  large  kind  of  ^^kari"  common  to  the  cattle  in  this 
country. 

When  we  started  again  in  the  afternoon  we  met  a  caravan, 
consisting  of  camels  and  pack-oxen  laden  with  Guinea-corn, 
which  one  of  our  friend  Lamino's  people  was  taking  to  town 
from  his  master's  plantation.  At  an  early  hour  we  reached 
Yedi,  wliich  we  had  also  touched  at  on  our  expedition  to  Miis* 
gu,  I  intended  to  have  taken  up  my  quarters  inside  the  town, 
but  the  streets  were  so  narrow  that  I  preferred  encamping  out- 
side, A  young  Shiiwa  lad  here  offered  his  services  to  me.  At 
the  well  where  we  had  watered  our  horses  he  had  rendered  us 
gratuitous  assistance,  and  I  had  given  him  a  few  needles  in  re- 
turn. Being  in  want  of  a  servant,  I  accepted  his  offer,  and  had 
strong  reason  in  the  course  of  my  travels  to  be  glad  of  having 
done  so;  for  although  in  the  beginning  lie  caused  me  some 
trouble,  and  behaved  at  times  rather  awkw^ardiy,  he  proved,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  useful  servant, 

I  w^as  hospitably  treated  in  the  evening  by  a  young  man  of 
the  name  of  Degeji,  who  had  accompanied  llr.  Overweg  on  his 
voyage  on  tlie  Jake*  He  was  a  barber  and  a  musician,  and 
mther  a  gay  sort  of  person. 

Saturday,  March  6tA,  We  followed  the  direct  route  for 
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Ngala«  The  count  iy»  open  at  the  commencement,  became  grad- 
ually covered  by  the  dum-bush,  and  further  on  by  middle-sized 
trees  of  various  kinds-  Besides  the  wile  of  my  escort  trooper, 
who  was  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  father  in  Bagirmi,  and  who  was 
at  least  a  degree  better  than  her  husband,  a  very  cheerfnl  man 
of  the  name  of  Kago  had  attached  himself  to  our  little  troop. 
He  had  been  acquainted  with  the  members  of  the  former  expe- 
dition, and  was  anxious  to  give  me  all  possible  information  with 
regard  to  the  qualities  of  the  various  trees  and  bushes  which 
adorned  the  wilderness,  especially  the  kari,  kardwa,  and  Idtram ; 
and  on  this  occasion  I  learned  that  a  kind  of  disease,  which 
would  seem  to  be  the  stigma  of  a  closely-packed  ci\ilization,  is 
not  at  all  rare  in  these  countries :  it  is  here  called  "  dun.'*  Ev- 
ery thing  testifies  to  the  richness  of  this  country,  whicli  is  now 
left  to  utter  neglect.  The  population  of  the  small  villages  which 
dot  the  landscape  is  mixed,  consisting  one  half  of  Kamiri  and 
the  other  of  Shuwa ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find  in 
one  of  them,  which  belongs  to  a  man  named  irailem  Talbay 
Sami,  Fellata  or  Fulbe  mixed  with  the  Kanuri.  Most  of  the 
Shuwa  had  already  deserted  their  villages  for  temporary  res- 
idences in  other  quart ers. 

At  an  early  hour  we  halted  in  the  village  Kostari,  the  inhab- 
itants of  which  had  seen  me  on  a  former  occasion.  They  seem 
to  be  very  poor,  which  may,  however,  be  attributed  to  tlieir  lazi- 
ness. According  to  their  own  account,  they  were  living  almost 
entirely  upon  the  water-fowl  which  frequent  the  shores  of  the 
lagoon  in  countless  numbers ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  \illage 
was  full  of  wild  geese  and  ducks.  However,  I  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  little  milk,  some  honey,  and  kreb  or  kasha — a  kind  of 
seed,  probably  identical  with  the  Poa  Abi/smnica,  but  of  which 
there  are  different  species :  here  in  Bomu  there  are  principally 
two  species,  called  "  kasha  ngorgo"  and  "  kasha  magaya,'*  while 
in  Waday  there  are  three  or  four,  called  *'  dcnang,"  "liliyak," 
"  shorok,"  and  tanfafanang,  besides  a  collateral  species  called 
"felo." 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  while  the  watexs  of  the  lake  ai6 
fresh,  most  of  the  water  which  is  obtained  hereabouts,  at  a  very 
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short  distance  from  its  shore,  is  full  of  natron.  The  water  of 
this  place  was  so  impregnated  with  that  mineral  that  it  was 
scarcely  drinkablej  which  was  felt  the  more  as  the  air  was  op- 
pressive in  the  extreme ;  an^  I  felt  so  exhausted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  my  journey,  and  after  a  long  stay  in  the  town, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  recrnit  ray  stiengtli  with  a  small  remnant 
of  masiico  which  I  had  with  me.  The  heat  was  so  intense  that 
I  felt  very  grateful  w^hen,  later  in  the  afternoon,  a  slight  breeze 
sprung  np.  Jly  poor  animals^  however,  fared  still  worse  than 
myself,  being  tormented  by  a  large  blood-sucking  fly. 

Major  Denham  traveled,  on  this  route,  along  the  south  side 
of  tlie  lake ;  but  the  road  which  he  took  is  now  entirely  given 
up  on  account  of  the  insecurity  of  the  country,  and  the  place  or 
rather  district  Keskari  mentioned  by  him,  lying  from  three  to 
four  hours'  march  northeast  from  this  place,  is  entirely  desert- 
ed ;  we  therefore  foUowed  a  more  southerly  road. 

The  first  object  which  attracted  our  attention  here  w^as  a  herd 
of  wild  hogs,  an  animal  which  I  had  very  rarely  seen  in  these 
regions,  but  which  I  afterward  found  frequenting  in  great  num- 
bers the  country  bordering  on  the  Eiver  Shari ;  it  even  seems 
to  form  a  substantial  part  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  not  except- 
ing the  Mohammedans. 

While  we  were  winding  along  the  narrow  path  leading  through 
the  forest,  the  yegetation  all  at  once  exhibited  an  entirely  new 
and  very  remarkable  feature  ;  for  here,  all  on  a  sudden,  I  saw 
a  group  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  large  trees  of  arborescent  J5m- 
pkorbiacecB,  I  have  mentioned  smaU  specimens  of  euphorbia 
on  my  journey  through  Damerghii,  and  even  in  Hausa ;  but  I 
had  afterward  almost  entii-ely  lost  sight  of  it  in  Negroland, 
Here,  however^  this  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  certainly  not  less 
than  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  feet,  its  succulent,  luxuriant,  cac- 
tus-like leaves  contrasting  in  a  y^rj  remarkable  manner  with 
the  monotonous  and  dry  vegetation  of  the  mimosas  around. 
There  must  be  something  very  peculiar  in  the  soil  in  this  tract ; 
for  I  never  afterward,  in  the  whole  of  my  travels,  beheld  the 
euphorbia  attain  to  such  an  altitude*  the  greatest  height  which  I 
saw  it  reach  being  twenty  feet     This  was  in  the  country  of 
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Musgu,  in  an  entirely  isolated  instance ;  and  even  on  the  jour- 
ney to  Baginni  I  dkl  not  meet  with  a  single  specimen  of  fhia 
plant,  however  snmlL 

Proceeding  tlirough  a  part  of*thc  forest  which  exliibited  a 
fresher  appearance,  and  which  was  enlivened  by  a  troop  of  iiorse- 
men  whom  we  met,  we  reached  tlie  village  of  Dabuwa  at  live 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  were  hospitably  received,  in 
consequence  of  the  persuasive  manners  of  my  cheerful  compan- 
ion Kago,  while  the  apish  grimaces  of  the  trooper  who  tbrmed 
my  official  escort  were  quite  disregarded.  Poultry,  milk,  and 
Negro  corn  were  given  to  us  for  our  supper  in  the  evening.  In 
this  place  people  are  not  so  badly  off  for  w^ater,  the  well  meaa- 
urins  not  more  than  five  iat horns. 

Sunday^  March  1th.  When  we  started,  we  entered  a  very 
dense  part  of  the  forest  ''karaga  tiiilim,*'as  the  Kanuri  say), 
with  a  rich  variety  of  trees,  but  all  of  middle  size,  and  not  a 
single  tamarind  or  monkey-bread-tree  was  to  be  seen.  As  we 
proceeded,  however,  tlie  country  became  a  little  more  open,  the 
•'karaga  tsilira"  giving  way  to  the  '*  dirride/'  or  clear  forest, 
and  signs  of  cultivation  were  seen.  Here  I  observed  tliat  the 
clayey  soil,  or  *'ange,"  was  intersected  by  small  ridges,  in  order 
to  retain  the  water,  during  the  rainy  season,  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  masaknwa.  Cotton  also  seemed  to  be  cultivated  to  some 
extent.  In  tliis  district,  too,  the  villages  contained  a  mixed  pop- 
ulation of  Shuwa  and  Kanuri.  The  village  Gujari,  which  we 
passed  farther  on,  w'as  distinguished  by  an  extensive  pottery* 
Here  the  road  was  enhvened  by  a  numerous  caravan  of  pack- 
oxen  laden  with  grain,  on  their  way  to  Dikowa,  the  town  de- 
scribed on  my  expedition  to  the  Musgii  country  ;  for,  as  I  have 
there  stated,  the  cultivation  of  that  place  is  almost  entirely  lim- 
ited to  cotton,  while  all  tlie  corn  which  is  required  for  the  con- 
snn^ption  of  the  inhabitants  is  imported*  The  cotton  is  not 
carried  by  beasts  of  burden,  but  on  the  heads  of  the  natives ; 
and  a  little  farther  on  we  met  a  mimerons  train  of  these  people, 
whose  appearance  imparted  some  idea  of  industry.  Passing  on 
our  road  many  patches  of  that  black  boggy  soil  called  *'firki" 
or  "ange,'*  which  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  we 
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reached  the  small  village  of  Hokkum  at  about  half  past  eight  in 
the  morning. 

We  had  expressly  chosen  this  road  in  order  to  avoid  the 
wells  of  bitter  water  in  the  village  Jemage,  which  lies  on  the 
southern  road  ;  but  here  we  fared  worse,  for  there  was  no  water 
at  all  in  the  village,  and  we  had  to  send  to  a  great  distance  to 
get  a  small  supply,  the  quality  of  which  was  any  thing  but 
agreeable.  This  scarcity  of  water,  however,  seemed  to  arise 
only  from  the  laziness  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  the  wells  are  not 
more  than  three  fathoms  deep,  and  the  floods  of  the  lake  them- 
selves occasionally  approach  so  near  that  it  has  been  found  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  village  on  its  north  side  by  a  dike.  Here 
we  passed  the  heat  of  the  day  in  the  shade  of  a  k6ma-tree,  the 
fruit  of  which,  being  just  ripe,  in  want  of  some  better  indulg- 
ence, we  did  not  despise. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  observe  here  that  salt  is  obtained 
by  burning  the  dung  of  cattle.  It  is  indeed  very  remarkable 
how  the  poorer  people  in  Negroland  endeavor  to  supply  their 
want  of  this  article,  which  in  every  stage  of  society  has  become 
such  an  essential  ingredient  of  common  diet. 

About  half  an  hour  after  starting  in  the  afternoon  we  reached 
a  considerable  water-course,  which,  bordered  by  fine-spreading 
trees,  had  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  It  is  called  Komadugn 
I^mbulu,  or  Mbulu.  This  water-course  was  asserted  by  my 
companion  Kago  to  be  entirely  distinct  from  the  Yalowe,  or 
komadugu  of  Dikowa ;  and  from  the  experience  I  had  on  my 
return-journey  I  think  he  was  correct.  The  banks  of  the  wa- 
ter-course were  twelve  feet  high ;  its  breadth  was  from  twenty 
to  twenty-five  yards ;  but  the  depth  of  the  water  was  only  a 
foot  and  a  half.  No  current  was  then  perceptible.  The  trees 
of  the  forest,  after  we  left  this  water-course,  were  of  a  greater 
variety,  but  all  of  rather  stunted  growth.  We  observed  here 
great  quantities  of  the  grass  called  kreb  or  kasha,  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  and  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  poorer  inhabitants.  We  passed  several  towns  in 
a  state  of  the  utmost  decay  and  entirely  deserted,  and,  travers- 
ing a  dense  underwood,  which  we  scarcely  expected  to  see  in 
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At  soma  distance  from  Ngala  is  the  to^vn  of  Ndiffu  or  Ndifiit 
which  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  latest  strongholda  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Soy  or  So,  whom  I  have  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  my  historical  sketch  of  the  empire  of  Bomu;  and  sundry  re- 
markable ornaments  are  said  to  be  dug  np  freqnently  in  that 
place. 

Titesdmjj  March  2th.  I  had  seen  scarcely  any  traces  of  cnl- 
tivation  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  and  when  we  set  out 
again  I  found  as  little  on  the  other  sides.  Nevertheless,  the 
environs  of  Ngala,  especially  the  northeast  side,  are  of  great  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of  the  Bornu  people,  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  two  important  battles  fought  witli  the  Bagirmi,  in  the  first  of 
which,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejra  1233,  the  Sultan  Dunama  was 
slain ;  and  my  companions,  who  remembered  all  the  incidents 
of  that  struggle,  pointed  out,  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  the  va- 
rious positions  which  each  body  of  the  combatants  had  occu- 
pied. 

The  country,  however,  became  very  raonotonons,  extending 
in  an  almost  unbounded  plain  of  black  argillaceous  soil  of  the 
description  mentioned  above,  altliongh  after  the  rainy  season, 
when  the  whole  ground  has  become  inundated,  it  is  changed 
into  one  vast  field  of  cultivation,  producing  that  peculiar  variety 
of  sorghum  or  holcus  which  is  called  masakuwa ;  but  at  that 
season  the  whole  of  this  country  is  scarcely  passable  for  horses, 
and  still  less  so  for  camels.  Several  small  villages,  inhabited 
by  Shuwa,  were  to  be  seen  at  some  distance  to  the  south.  We 
tost  a  great  deal  of  time  through  having  missed  our  way  in  a 
forest  of  small  mimosas  wliich  sun-ounds  this  plain,  till  we  at 
length  reached  a  village  called  Sittahe,  where  we  rested  during 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  village  consists  of  two  separate 
groups,  one  of  which  contains  large  conical  huts  for  the  rainy 
season,  while  the  other  is  formed  of  light  oblong  dwellings 
adapted  for  the  dry  season,  constructed  entirely  of  mats.  Here 
we  were  entertained  by  a  m*allem  who  had  formerly  possessed 
considerable  property,  but  who  Iiad  suffered  greatly  from  the 
contributions  levied  upon  Mm  by  the  slaves  of  his  liege  lord. 
It  is  these  impudent  slaves  of  the  court  w!io,  having  no  interest 
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claj  boiises.     Mjr  quarters  were  betto^  than  I  had  expected 

an  exodlentlj-built  hut,  proTided  with  all  tbe  comfort  which 
audi  a  buBding  is  capable  of  affording ;  but  the  comfortable  le* 
poee  which  the  neat  appearance  of  mj  but  promised  me  was 
aadlj  disturbed  by  swarms  of  musqoitoes,  that  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  a  large  swamp  at  the  northern  side  of  the  walL  Tbe 
town  of  Ren  was  formerly  the  centre  of  a  petty  kingdooii  bat  it 
is  at  present  reduced  to  utter  ruin«  Its  inhabitants  have  a  pe- 
culiar dialect  of  their  own-  But,  althou^  the  goTemor  was 
Tcry  eloquent  in  his  description  of  the  misery  to  which  his 
people  were  at  present  reduced,  yet  he  treated  me  very  hos- 
pitably* 

Marc  A  lOth,  Leaving  tbe  swamp  above  mentioned  on  one 
side,  we  pursued  our  march  through  a  fertile  and  well-inhabtted, 
district  full  of  open  hamlets,  while  the  corn-fields  were  enlivened 
with  ntiniljers  of  koma-trees,  at  present  laden  with  firuit.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  this  district  follow  the 
same  custom  as  the  Jltisgu  people,  storing  their  provision  of 
herbage  for  the  dry  season  on  the  branches  of  tbe  trees.  All  the 
inhabitants  are  Arabs,  and  belong  to  tbe  tribe  called  Welad  Me* 
g^bcl,  whose  chief  is  called  I'sa  A'she ;  the  name  of  the  district 
is  Rangana,  At  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  south  there 
is  a  walled  town  called  D^nia,  belonging  to  the  Sheikh  Abba* 
The  Arabs  arc  either  cattle-breeders  or  corn-growers ;  but  far- 
tlicr  on  wc  saw  some  cotton  under  cultivation,  after  which  we 
again  entered  upon  firki  ground,  where  my  companion  called 
my  attention  to  a  new  variety  of  grass  called  "litutu,"  the 
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seeds  of  which,  besides  the  kreb  above  mentioned,  constitute  a 
great  part  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  people  of  this  district. 

Dense  rows  of  fine  tamarind-trees  indicated  the  neighborhood 
of  a  water-course,  which  even  at  present  was  of  some  importance, 
being  about  35  yards  broad,  and  3  feet  9  inches  in  depth,  but 
without  a  perceptible  current ;  a  small  canoe,  however,  lying  on 
its  border,  justified  the  opinion  that  occasionally  it  is  not  ford- 
able,  of  which  I  myself  received  a  proof  on  my  return-journey, 
when  I  crossed  it  lower  down,  near  Legari.  This  watercourse, 
which  in  the  rainy  season  conveys  toward  the  lake  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  water,  is  called  Komddugu  Leb6.  There  was 
formerly  a  considerable  town,  called  Sul6,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water-course ;  but  this  at  present  is  deserted,  and  its  ruins 
are  overgrown  by  thick  forest.  A  little  distance  farther  on,  the 
site  of  another  ancient  town  testified  to  the  former  importance 
of  this  district.  We  were  now  approaching  the  largest  town  of 
K6tok6 ;  but  scarcely  any  signs  of  industry  were  to  be  seen, 
with  the  exception  of  a  young  plantation  of  cotton,  and  thick 
forest  approached  close  to  the  wall  of  the  town,  which  is  very 
extensive,  but  fast  falling  to  ruins. 

The  whole  interior  of  the  town  of  A^fad6  is  one  vast  heap  of 
rubbish,  from  which  only  here  and  there  a  building  in  tolerable 
repair  starts  forth,  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  place  at  present 
being  a  most  magnificent  fig-tree  of  the  species  called  "  buske,** 
identical,  I  think,  with  the  tree  called  duw6  by  the  Arabs  near 
Timbuktu.  I  scarcely  remember  ever  to  have  seen  such  a  no- 
ble and  luxuriant  specimen  of  this  family  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom. Spreading  its  vast  impenetrable  canopy  of  the  freshest 
and  most  beautiftil  green  over  a  great  part  of  the  square  ir. 
front  of  the  lofty  ruins  of  the  governor's  palace,  it  formed  the 
chief  lounging-place  or  "  fag6"  for  the  idle  loiterers  in  this  once 
industrious  and  wealthy  town. 

My  quarters,  in  the  upper  story  of  a  house,  were  very  toler- 
able, and,  besides  being  airy,  afibrded  me  a  view  over  the  near- 
est part  of  the  town,  from  whence  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ad- 
miring the  excellent  quality  of  the  clay  with  which  these  houses 
are  built     Clay,  indeed,  seems  to  have  entirely  excluded,  in 
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amn  timmt  &om  the  countiy  of  Kotokd,  the  ligbler  builiiiiigp 
at  read  mni  atrsir ;  and  I  observed  that  e^  en  nmoj  of  liie  raaod 
hutM  wme  of  ootmidemble  elevation,  being  fiunkbed  iridi  a  roof 
of  eb/,  «i'liicb  formed  a  oest  tefxaxae  amroimded  1:^  m  low  par- 
apet. 

ThMt  weemn  to  have  been  a  considerable  degree  of  ctvilisft* 
tion  iii  former  titnes  in  tkia  little  kingdom  of  Kotokd,  or,  xatliei; 
iii  thin  group  of  distinct  principalitiear  the  independent  chaxac- 
ter  of  wludi  ia  abown  by  tlie  great  diversitr  of  its  dialects, 
wbicb  vary  witb  every  large  town,  viz.,  Kleaem,  GnUe  and  Kii- 
attri,  M&kari  and  .M#^**fj  A'fade,  B^  and  Kgala.  When  we 
consider  tbat  tbia  eoimSiy  is  not  mentioned  among  the  list  of 
tbc  Negro  countries  by  El)n  S'aid  (A-D.  1283)  wbicb  is  jm- 
served  by  E'bn  Klialdun,*  where  even  the  Kuri  are  not  foi^ol- 
ten,  while  it  in  evidently  mentioned  by  llakrizi^t  it  appears  that 
il  roae  into  importance  iii  the  course  of  the  14th  centmy.  Air- 
the;  ugh  we  are  not  able  to  explain  fully  the  cxrcumstanceB  un- 
der which  tliis  hapi)ened,  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  due  in 
some  degree  to  the  Ktruggle  between  the  two  powerful  dyiiaa* 
ties  of  B^rnu  and  Bulula. 

Aa  for  the  dialect  of  A^fad6,  of  which  I  made  a  short  vocab- 
tdaiy,  it  api^ears  to  form  a  link  between  the  idiom  of  the  Tedi- 
nitt  tlie  islanders  of  tlie  Ts&d,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Musgu 
peopb  on  the  other. 

In  tlic  province  of  A^£ad^  a  great  proportion  of  the  population 
consists  of  Hhiwa,  principally  of  the  tribes  E*  Nejaime  and 
Wel4d  Abu  Kliodliair*  The  governor  was  absent  just  at  the 
time  on  a  siiiall  ex|Kulilion  to  chastise  some  of  these  people, 
wlio  are  very  unsettled  in  Ihcir  habits,  and  often  refractory, 
Notwitliatanding  liis  absence,  however,  we  were  very  hospitably 
treated,  our  supper  consisting,  besides  a  slicep  and  numerous 
bowls  of  IiRlian  corn,  of  a  dish  of  well-dressed  fish,  very  palata- 

*  E'bn  Rhaldufi,  toxto  Aral»,  voL  L,  p.  200;  trmd.  8.  Mocguckin  de  SLuie, 

Yol  il,  jK  no. 

t  Mrtkrul,  it)  Humiikor,  Spec.  Cutril,  p.  206,  ^^V  • 

{  I  itJ|>tiiit  htiro  wUnt  I  tmve  Btntvd^  I  think,  in  anotbor  pliice,  tbAt  in  mj  opio- 
Ion  ilio  Yotlhitt  urn  uio»ni  by  Mttkrij[i*j*  ]^\ . 
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able,  from  the  River  Lebe ;  there  was  likewise  no  scarcity  of 
milk. 

March  WtL  It  would  certainly  have  been  very  interesting 
to  have  made  a  few  clays'  stay  here,  in  order  to  obtain  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  province  ;  but  as 
the  more  distant  object  of  ray  enterprise  did  not  allow  of  a  lon- 
ger delay,  I  pursued  my  march.  Ail  tliese  towns  are  very  in* 
convenient  for  travelers,  their  gates  not  being  large  enough  for 
loaded  camels  to  pass  throngh.  When  we  had  reached  the 
great  road,  where  the  forest  is  interrupted  by  a  little  cultivation 
of  cotton,  I  saw  two  beautiful  specimens  of  that  species  of  an- 
telope which  is  here  called  "tigdim/*  of  gray  color,  and  very 
low  in  body :  I  think  it  is  identical  with,  or  nearly  related  to 
the  Aniilope  anmdipes^ 

This  was  the  only  time  I  observed  this  species  of  antelope 
during  my  travels  in  Negroland,  Great  numbers  of  Guinea- 
fowl,  such  I  had  never  observed  before,  enlivened  the  under- 
wood farther  on,  the  ground  consisting  of  a  hard  soil  called  by 
the  natives  kabe,  and  covered  with  only  a  scanty  growth  of 
stunted  mimosas.  I  was  much  interested  in  observing  here 
the  red  species  of  Negro  corn,  which  seems  not  to  be  cultivated 
by  the  more  civilized  tribes  of  Negroland,  but  which  forms  the 
principal  food  of  the  pagan  races  toward  the  south.  Having 
passed  a  Shuwa  hamlet — beri  Shuwabe — the  country  became 
more  diversified,  A  considerable  pond,  at  present  dry,  and  bor- 
dered by  beautiful  trees,  spread  out  on  our  left,  while  our  right 
was  bordered  by  the  ruins  of  a  large  town  called  So,  a  name 
which  seems  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the  So  or 
Soy,  which  formerly  ruled  over  the  whole  of  this  region  as  far 
as  Kala.  A  poor  old  woman,  incapacitated  by  age  from  rcacli- 
ing  the  market-town,  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  ruined  wall,  of- 
fering to  the  passers-by  the  little  cotton  which  she  had  been 
able  to  clean.  The  country  is  at  present  in  such  a  state,  prin- 
cipally owing  to  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  Shuwa  Arabs,  that 
even  this  road  is  regarded  as  unsafe;  and  wc  were  therefore 
obliged  to  keep  together,  several  inhabitants  of  Logon  ha\ang 
attached  themselves  to  my  little  caravan.     The  road  divides 
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here,  the  more  considerable  path  leading  to  the  town  of  Kusuri, 
and  the  smaller  southern  one,  which  we  followed,  leading  to 
Logon  birnJj  or  Karnak  Logone, 

We  passed  two  villages  called  Debabe  Gezawa  and  Debabe 
Ngaja,  but  the  latter  of  which  still  bears  the  y^^tj  remarkable 
uaine  of  Kienik,  and  is  stated  by  the  inliabitants  of  the  neigh- 
borhood to  have  been  the  capital,  or  one  of  the  capitals,  of  the 
once  powerful  tribe  of  the  Soy-  The  exact  period  when  this 
town  was  destroyed  I  could  not  ascertain ;  but  probably  it  hap- 
pened during  the  reign  of  the  great  Kanuri  king  Edris  Alawo^ 
loa,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sei^enteenth  centmy.  More  re- 
cently this  neighborhood  was  saturated  with  the  blood  of  num- 
bers of  Bornu  people,  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  with  their  neigh- 
bors, the  Bagirmi  or  Bagrimma ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these 
conflicts,  near  the  walled  town  of  Miltam,  about  forty  years  ago 
{A.IL  1232),  that  the  Slieikh  Mohammed  el  Kfinemi  lost  his 
eldest  and  most  beloved  son. 

Having  watered  our  animals  at  a  shallow  stream,  spreading 
out  in  the  meadow-ground,  we  continued  our  march,  and  about 
half  an  hour  before  noon  had  to  cross  a  very  difficult  swamp,  with 
boggy  ground,where  several  of  our  people  stuck  fast.  The  whole 
of  this  region  is  subject  to  partial  inundations ;  but  it  seems 
veiy  remarkable  that  they  do  not  attain  their  greatest  height 
in  or  at  the  end  of  the  rainy  season,  but  several  months  later ; 
and  I  found  afterward,  when  I  traversed  this  country  again  to- 
ward the  end  of  August,  in  the  very  height  of  the  rainy  season, 
that  not  only  this,  but  the  other  swamps,  were  considerably 
lower  tlian  they  were  in  JIarch.  This  circumstance  depends 
on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  Tsad,  which  reaches  its  highest 
level  in  November,  when  all  the  waters  carried  down  by  the 
several  rivers  and  torrents  have  spread  over  the  whole  surface 
of  tlie  lagffon,  while  the  loss  from  evaporation  is  then  much  less 
than  during  the  hot  months. 

Continuing  through  a  very  thick  forest  full  of  herds  of  wild 
hogs,  which  seem  greatly  to  delight  in  these  low,  swampy,  and 
densely  overgrown  grounds  on  either  side  of  the  (river)  Shari, 
and  having  passed  another  swamp,  and  the  forest  at  length 
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clearing,  we  obtained  a  sight  of  the  high  clay  walls  of  the  town 
of  Kala,  starting  forth  from  a  beautiful  grove  of  iig-trees,  and 
overtowered  by  a  very  lofty  but  slightly  inclined  solitary  palm* 
tree. 


CHAPTEE  XLVn. 

PROVINCE  OF   LOGfiN, — LOGON   BlRNI. 

Kala  is  the  first  town  of  the  territory  of  Logon  or  Logone, 
the  boundary  of  which  we  had  crossed  a  short  time  before* 
Having  entered  the  town  tlirough  an  extremely  nan*ow  gate, 
which  scarcely  allowed  my  bare  and  slender  she-camel  to  pass 
through  after  having  taken  from  her  back  the  whole  load,  I  was 
struck  with  the  very  different  aspect  it  exhibited  from  the  re- 
gions we  had  just  left ;  for,  while  the  dwellings  testified  to  a 
certain  degree  of  civilization,  the  inhabitants  themselves  seem- 
ed to  approach  nearer  to  the  pagans  than  to  the  Mohammedans, 
We  had  scarcely  entered  the  town  when  we  were  suiTOunded 
by  a  troop  of  boys  and  young  lads  from  seven  to  twelve  years 
of  age,  tall  and  well  built,  and  in  a  state  of  cntu-e  nudity,  a 
thing  hardly  ever  seen  in  the  country  of  Bornu,  even  with 
slaves.  The  type  of  their  features,  however,  was  very  different 
from  the  general  type  observed  in  the  Boniu  people,  and  seem- 
ed to  indicate  more  intelligence  and  cunning.  I  have  already 
obsexved,  in  the  country  of  Miisgu,  how  the  state  of  the  dwell- 
ings contrasts  with  the  apparel,  or  rather  the  want  of  apparel, 
of  the  people  themselves  j  but  here  it  seemed  more  remarkable, 
for  the  dwellings  in  general  did  not  consist  of  round  conical 
huts,  but  of  spacious  oblong  houses  of  clay  of  considerable  ele- 
vation. I  was  quartered  in  one  of  these  structm-es,  but  found 
it  rather  close  and  full  of  dust. 

The  town  presented  an  appearance  of  the  utmost  decay,  only 
a  few  dwellings  remainhig  in  the  centre  of  it ;  and  the  only  re- 
markable objects  were  two  palm-trees,  one  of  which  I  had  al- 
ready observed  from  without ;  and  I  now  assured  myself  that 
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they  were  not  date-trees,  but  belonged  to  the  faii«shaped  group 
of  palms.  But  the  J  wexe  not  bifurcated,  and  seemed  not  to  be- 
long to  the  Cucifera  Th^bdica^  nor  were  they  identical  with  the 
deleb-palm.  At  any  rate,  tliey  were  the  tallest  specimens  which 
I  ever  remember  to  have  seen  of  the  fan-shaped  tribe,  their 
height  appearing  more  extraordinary  on  account  of  the  small 
tuft  of  leaves,  which  was  confined  to  the  very  top.  The  towB 
itself  presenting  no  very  interesting  features,  I  went  out  in  the 
aHemoon,  and  lay  down  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  shade  of  one 
of  those  beautiful  fig-trees  which,  fed  by  a  large  and  deep 
swamp,  surround  the  town  on  all  sides ;  but,  the  more  pleasant 
was  my  day's  repose,  the  more  disagreeable  was  my  night's 
jtBt\  for,  owing  to  these  stagnant  pools,  the  town  is  full  of  mus- 
quitoes,  and  neither  I  myself  nor  any  of  my  companions  were 
able  to  get  any  sleep  the  whole  of  the  ensuing  night. 

We  therefore  rose  very  early  in  the  following  morning,  long 
before  daybreak,  and  at  four  o'clock  had  already  left  the  gate 
of  the  town  behind  us.  There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  present  state  of  decay  to 
which  this  province  is  reduced,  but  an  immense  deal  more  might 
be  cultivated.  Then  followed  fields  of  sorghum ;  and  farther 
on,  the  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  cackling  of  hens  indicated  the 
presence  of  a  Shiiwa  village  at  some  distance  on  our  left^  Cul- 
tivated ground  and  forest  alternately  succeeded  each  other,  the 
wild  bog  being  seen  in  every  direction,  while  numerous  villages 
were  lying  about  here  and  there,  but  at  present  all  deserted,  the 
inhabitants,  who  belong  to  the  Slmwa,  migrating  during  the  dry 
season  toward  a  large,  sliallow  water-course  in  the  southwest, 
where  they  find  fresher  pasture-gi'ounds  for  their  cattle.  This 
water-course  or  ngaljam  is  famous  under  several  names,  being 
called  Bawish,  Madef,  and  Burbede.  We  then  passed  on  our 
left  the  town  U'lluf,  Iliilluf,  or  Ilelib,  surrounded  by  a  high 
clay  wall,  and  almost  hidden  beliind  wide-spreading  fig-trees, 
just  as  is  the  case  with  ICala*  This  town,  the  name  of  which 
is  pronounced  *'Elf"  hj  the  Arabs,  and  of  the  origin  of  wliich 
they  give  very,  absurd  accounts,  is  ill-famed  for  the  presumed 
witchcraft  and  sorcery  of  its  inhabitants  ;  and  this  was  the  only 
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reason  which  prevented  my  companions  from  staying  here  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day. 

We  therefore  continued  our  march,  and,  having  passed  anoth- 
er swamp^  entered  a  well-cultivated  district,  where  a  great  deal 
of  sorghum  was  grown.  I  was,  however,  surprised  at  seeing  the 
stacks  of  grain,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Kaniiri,  bagga  argumbe, 
still  standing  in  the  fields. 

We  encamped  a  little  beyond  the  temporary  village  of  Sheikh 
el  Khases,  close  to  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  under  the  shade 
of  a  beaatiful  tamarind-tree.  This  piece  of  water,  as  tlie  peo- 
ple assured  me,  only  dries  up  annually  for  a  short  time,  when 
the  rainy  season  again  fills  it.  All  these  native  Arabs,  as  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  are  very  inhospitable,  and 
the  people  here,  where  we  had  encamped,  did  not  offer  us  any 
refi.*esliment»  However,  I  succeeded  in  buying  from  them  a  lit- 
tle honey  for  a  few  needles. 

When  we  started  again  in  the  afternoon  we  had  great  diffi- 
culty in  avoiding  the  swamps.  The  country  at  times  was  well 
cultivated,  producing,  besides  sorghum,  a  quantity  of  beans  of 
the  speckled  kind ;  but  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see,  in 
the  midst  of  the  stubble-fields,  young  crops  of  that  variety  of 
sorghum  called  "  niasakuwa."  This  is  a  very  rare  sight  in  these 
countries  in  the  month  of  March,  as  in  general  this  winter-corn 
is  got  in  during  December  or  January.  We  then  entered  a  for- 
est, and,  following  a  winding  path,  reached  the  rather  consider- 
able village  of  Make,  which  belongs  to  Logon,  bat  is  inliabited 
cliiefly  by  Kantiri.  Here  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the  market- 
place, and  was  not  a  little  pestered  by  numbers  of  inquisitive 
people. 

Satardai/^  March  13/A.  The  country  through  which  we  pass- 
ed as  we  drew  nearer  the  capital  of  Logon  was  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  character,  but  insufficiently  cultivated.  Besides  grain, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  and  numbers  of  trees  of  various 
species  gave  it  a  charming  appearance,  the  beautifully  rich  foli- 
age of  several  of  them  relieving  entirely  the  monotony  which  is 
usual  in  these  Central  African  forests.  Among  the  underwood 
the  dum-bush  was  predominant ;  gradually,  however,  the  **  ha- 
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ras''  or  "  kaiage^'-trce  began  to  prevail.  The  pods  of  this  tree, 
wliich  contain  the  seeds,  are  not  only  much  liked  by  camels, 
but  also  by  monkeys  and  hoga»  both  of  which  seemed  to  be  very 
numerous,  and  lived  together  in  the  greatest  harmony.  Numer- 
ous holes  of  the  earth-hog  {Oryeierqpus  jEthiopiefisis)  were  like^ 
wise  to  be  seen. 

We  met  a  number  of  native  travelers  and  people  going  ta 
market,  who  sainted  us  in  a  cbceiful  manner,  and  bore  testimo- 
ny to  the  fact  tJiat  wc  were  drawing  near  a  larger  place ;  and 
the  neighborhood  of  the  town  was  still  further  indicated  by 
women  who  had  come  out  to  gather  wood  for  tbe  supply  of  the 
market.  Here  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  again  my  noble 
old  acquaintance  of  the  Musgu  country,  the  deleb-palm  or 
*'  uray."  At  first  a  single  specimen  appeared  towering  with  its 
proud,  fan-like  foliage  over  the  numerous  karage-trees  that  still 
continued  to  retaui  their  predominant  position  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom ;  but  when  the  clayey  soil  gave  way  to  sand,  a  large 
group  met  the  eye,  in  close  array  and  full  of  fruit.  It  was,  how- 
ever, entirely  limited  to  this  locality^  and  I  did  not  meet  anoth- 
er specimen  between  this  place  and  the  town. 

When  we  arrived  in  sight  of  the  wall,  my  horseman  changed 
his  dress,  and  put  on  a  new,  gUttering  blackTf  upe  tobe,  in  order 
to  make  his  entrance  with  greater  icl&U  while  I  was  not  a  little 
pleased  to  meet  again  here  some  traveling  companions  of  mine, 
in  whose  company  I  had  crossed  the  Bcnaw^  on  ray  journey  to 
A'damawa,  and  who  were  once  more  on  their  way  to  the  cast, 
We  then  entered  tlie  capital  of  Logon — Logon  Birni,or  Karnak 
Ldggon,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Shiiwa,  or  KarnakLogone  or  L6^ 
gene,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Kanuri,  The  town  on  this  side  (the 
northwestern)  has  only  one  gate ;  and  it  was  so  narrow  that  we 
were  obliged  to  unload  the  camel  before  we  were  able  to  pass 
through.  The  energy  and  activity  of  this  place  is  naturally  con- 
centrated on  the  eastern  side  toward  the  river,  where  it  has  sev- 
en gates. 

The  interior  of  the  town,  where  we  entered  it,  had  not  a  very 
animated  appearance.  The  cottages,  belonging  evidently  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  people,  are  in  a  wretched  condition,  and  the 
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only  animation  which  the  scenery  presented  was  due  to  a  group 
of  dum-palms,  towering  over  this  poor  quarter  from  the  north 
side.  The  character  of  the  place  improved,  however^  as  we 
advanced ;  the  streets  were  tolerably  large,  and  I  was  struck 
with  the  appearance  of  the  principal  street  or  dendal,  which  is 
formed  by  the  palace  of  the  sultan  or  miyara,  toward  the  south, 
and  the  house  of  the  Keghamma  or  Ibalaghwan,  toward  the 
north. 

The  entrance  to  the  palace  of  the  sultan — ^the  '*  raana  miya- 
ra"  in  the  kelaku  Logon  or  language  of  Logon — is  toward  the 
east,  where  there  is  an  open  square,  shaded  by  a  few  trees ; 
here  I  was  obliged  to  wait  a  long  time  on  horseback  while  my 
quarters  were  getting  ready,  for  etiquette  did  not  allow  me  to 
dismount.  The  sun  was  very  powerful,  and  my  situation  not 
exactly  pleasant ;  but  it  afforded  me  some  amusement  to  ob- 
serve the  flights  of  falcons  and  other  birds  who  wei'e  nestling  in 
the  top  of  a  group  of  tall  dum-palms  which  towered  above  the 
walla  of  the  mosque  opposite  the  palace. 

I  had  also  the  pleasure  of  recognizing  an  old  friend  of  Major 
Dcnhara  s,  namely,  Belal,  the  man  who  accompanied  him  as 
wxll  on  his  expedition  to  the  Shari  as  to  Kanem.  This  man, 
whose  real  naoie  was  M*adi,  and  who  w*as  an  extremely  amiable 
and  good-humored  personage,  with  a  disposition  akin  to  the 
character  of  Europeans,  continued  my  friend  during  tlie  remain- 
der of  my  stay  in  Bornu.  His  errand  here  at  present  was  to 
collect  the  annual  tribute  which  the  ruler  of  the  country  of  Lo- 
gon has  to  pay  to  the  Sheikli  of  Bornu. 

The  quarters  assigned  to  me  were  situated  in  the  upper  story 
of  the  palace  of  the  Ibalaghwan,  which  surprised  me  not  a  little 
by  the  superior  and  even  grand  style  of  its  architecture.  This 
very  spacious  palace  consists  of  a  number  of  wings  inclosing 
small  quadrangular  court-yards,  and  having  an  upper  story  of 
extensive  apartments.  The  only  part  which  did  not  correspond 
with  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of  the  building  was  the  stair* 
case,  which  was  rather  dark  and  inconvenient.  My  own  apart- 
ment was  not  less  tlian  thirty-five  feet  long  by  fifteen  wide,  and 
as  many  high,  and  received  sufficient  light  firom  two  semicircu- 
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lar  windows,  which,  of  course,  had  no  glasa^  tut  could  be  closed 
by  means  of  a  shutter  of  reed.  The  ceiling  was  gable-shaped, 
rather  a  remarkable  phenomenoTi  in  these  countries :  it  was  fill- 
ed  out  with  thatchwork. 

But  not  only  w^ere  my  quarters  excellent,  but  the  treatment 
I  received  also  was  hospitable  in  the  extreme,  for  I  had  scarce- 
ly taken  possession  of  mj  lodgings  when  a  bowl  of  very  excel- 
lent pudding  made  its  appearance.  The  thievish  propensities 
of  the  people,  of  Logon  are  very  remarkable,  and  the  first  inti- 
mation which  I  received  of  it  was  an  oflScial  caution  given  to 
me  to  beware  of  the  slaves  of  my  house. 

Having  recruited  my  strength  a  little,  I  went  with  Kashella 
M*adi  to  pay  my  compliments  to  the  Ibalaghwan  or  Kegham- 
ma.  We  found  him  in  the  apartment  marked  a  in  the  ground- 
plan.  At  iirst  he  was  invisible,  sitting  behind  his  matting  cur- 
tain, '*  parpar'^  or  "  farfar,"  which  the  Hausa  people,  in  humor- 
ous mood,  call  by  the  name  of  *'  munafeki"  (the  sinner),  and 
which  is  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed-grass ;  but  he  soon  al- 
lowed me  to  approach  him*  He  was  a  tall,  elderly  man,  of  a 
cheerful  disposition  and  smiling  countenance,  with  nothing  in 
his  behavior  to  intimate  that  he  was  not  a  free-bom  man ;  and 
certainly  his  position  was  an  eminent  one,  as  Le  was  the  second 
person  in  this  little  kingdom,  and  held  an  office  con*esponding 
to  that  of  a  prime  minister  or  vizier.  His  name  is  Herdege. 
Having  made  him  a  small  present  for  himself,  w^hich  was  rath- 
er insignificant,  but  which,  as  it  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  arti- 
cles, seemed  to  satisfy  him,  I  showed  him  the  present  I  intend- 
ed to  make  to  his  master.  Poor  as  I  was  at  the  time,  and  des- 
titute of  means,  I  had  determined  to  give  away  my  Turkish 
trowsers,  of  very  fine  brown  cloth,  which  I  had  scarcely  ever 
worn,  in  order  to  pave  my  way  in  advance ;  for,  besides  this 
article,  I  had  only  some  small  trifles  to  give,  such  as  shawls, 
knives,  scissors,  frankincense,  and  a  few  spices.  The  kcgham- 
ma  hailing  approved  of  my  present,  I  immediately  went  with 
il'adi  Belal  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  sultan,  or  rather  lliyaia 
himself. 

The  palace  of  the  sultan  is  a  veiT-  extensive  building,  snr- 
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rounded  by  a  wall  fourteen  feet  in  height,  and  corresponding  to 
the  height  of  the  house  of  the  keghamma. 

The  pubhc  part  of  the  building  consists  of  very  large  court- 
yards, separated  from  each  other  by  covered  apartments*  In 
the  first  court-yard,  marked  a  on  the  ground-plan,  in  a  sort  of 
shed,  the  eunuchs  (or,  as  the  people  of  Log6n  Bay,  the  '*  bille- 
mdagera")  were  assembled,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  find 
here  two  cannons  of  iron,  certainly  of  not  very  good  workman- 
ship, and  very  old,  but  furnished  with  frames.  Having  waited 
here  some  time,  till  my  arrival  was  announced,  I  proceeded  to 
another  antechamber,  marked  i,  the  whole  of  the  building  look- 
ing very  neat  and  orderly.  The  court-yard  probably  meas^ 
ured  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  length  by  about  thirty 
feet  in  widtli.  Having  then  traversed  another  antechamber  and 
court-yard  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  we  reached  the  public 
court  of  audiencp,  fmrnished  with  a  raised  platform,  on  which 
stood  the  royal  throne,  a  rough  kind  of  seat  covered  with  a  bal- 
dachin of  planks,  and  painted  red.  The  sultan,  however,  at 
present  was  not  here,  but  was  sitting  in  his  private  room,  e, 
behind  a  matting  curtain,  and  I  was  desired  to  address  him 
without  seeing  him.  I  therefore  paid  him  my  compliments,  ad- 
dressing Kashella  M'adi  in  Kanuri,  and  he  interpreting  what  I 
said  into  the  language  of  the  country,  I  begged  to  inlbrm  the 
Miyara  tliat  the  Sultan  Ingliz,  who,  during  the  reign  of  the  for- 
mer chief  of  Logon  (the  Miyara  Sale),  had  sent  Khalilu  (JIajor 
Denham),  had  now  instructed  mc  to  pay  my  respects  to  him. 
He  was  greatly  delighted  at  tlois  compliment,  and  inquired  re- 
peatedly after  the  health  of  the  sultan  of  tlie  nasara  Ingliz, 
Having  made  use  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  matting 
of  observing  me  without  being  himself  observed,  and  seeing 
that  I  was  something  like  a  Inunan  being,  and  evidently  of  an 
innoxious  kind,  and  the  present  having  been  carried  into  bis 
presence,  he  called  me  inside  his  room,  saluted  me  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  shook  hands  with  me.  lie  then  begged 
me  to  explain  to  him  the  presents,  taking  extreme  deliglit  in 
the  articles  of  Enghsli  manoiacture,  including  even  the  large 
darning-needles;  for,  smaE  and  insignificant  as  these  articles 
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were,  he  had  neTer  seen  their  like.  He  even  counted  the  nee- 
clles  one  by  one,  and  assigned  them  their  respective  owners  in 
the  harira.  The  principal  favor  which  I  had  to  beg  of  him  was 
to  allow  me  to  navigate  the  river  to  some  distance,  and  having 
granted  my  request,  lie  dismissed  me  very  graciously* 

Here  are  ground  plans  of  the  houses  of  the  sultan  and  kegli- 
amma. 
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A,  House  of  Scltan, — a.  Great  Court-yjirtl  b.  Second  Court-yard,  about  100 
feet  long  by  30  wide.  c.  Third  Court-yard,  d.  Inner  Coort-yiird,  with 
ebed  and  throne,     e.  Eoom  of  Sultan.    /\  Stabling. 

B.  House  of  Kkoh tMStA. — I.  Large  Court.     2.  Stain:asc  lending  to  the  upper 

npftrtmcnta.    3.  Court-yard.    4.  Second  Court -yard.    5,  Room  of  Keg  ham- 
ma,  with  two  conches,  that  in  the  background  being  raided  above  the  floor, 

6.  Shed  bnilt  of  mats  and  polos  in  front  of  the  palace. 

7.  Ctiontchouc-treo.  \ 

8.  Moscjue  or  *^  Dabnldumn/' shaded  by  some  fan-p^Ims^  or,  as  the  people  ofX^CH 

gon  saj,  "ganiru.*^ 

Yusuf,  or,  as  the  people  of  Logon  say,  Y'suf  (this  is  the  name 
of  the  present  snltaii),  is  a  tall,  stout,  and  well-built  man,  appar- 
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ently  about  forty  years  of  age,  with  large  features  and  a  rather 
melancholy  expression  of  countenance,  which  I  attribute  to  his 
peculiar  and  precarious  political  situation,  being  the  ruler  of  a 
small  kingdom  placed  between  two  predominant  neighbors,  who 
harass  him  incessantly.  He  has  been  sultan  about  nineteen 
yearii,  and  was  a  joung  man  at  the  time  of  Denham's  visit, 
when  his  father  Sale  and  his  elder  brother ' Abd  el  Kcrim  shared 
or  rather  disputed  the  government  with  each  other.  lie  had 
two  more  elder  brothers  of  the  names  of  Chiroraa  and  JIarufi, 
both  of  whom  died  before  him.  Just  at  or  shortly  before  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  as  it  would  seem,  owing  to  an  expedition 
into  the  country  by  Daud,  one  of  the  war-slaves  of  the  Bheikh 
Mohammed  el  Kaneml,  Logon  became  a  tributary  province  of 
Bomu,  being  subjected  to  an  annual  tribute  of  one  hundred 
slaves,  and  the  same  number  of  shirts  or  tobes.  Previous  to 
that  time,  the  ruler  of  this  little  countrj'^  is  said  to  have  made  an 
annual  present  of  only  two  slaves. 

Our  treatment  was  hospitable  in  the  extreme,  and  it  seemed 
almost  as  if  our  host  had  a  mind  to  kill  us  with  excess  of  kind- 
ness, for  in  the  evening  he  sent  us  four  enormous  bowls  of  well- 
prepared  pudding  of  sorghum,  together  with  meat  and  broth, 
and  early  the  next  morning  a  large  bowl  of  gruel  seasoned  with 
honey,  and  a  few  moments  afterward  three  or  ibur  bowls  of 
hasty-pudding.  Fortunately,  there  were  people  enough  to  con- 
sume this  plenteous  supply  of  food ;  for  there  was  a  Large  party 
of  Bagirmi  people  returning  to  their  country  from  Kukawa,  and 
to  them  I  gave  up  these  luxuries,  but  afterward  f  Jiey  repaid 
my  kindness  witli  ingratitude.  Being  desirous  of  having  a  look 
at  the  town,  I  sallied  forth  in  the  afternoon  with  a  well-monnted 
trooper,  who  was  attached  to  my  friend  Kashella  M'adi,  by  the 
western  gate,  and  then  turning  round  toward  tlie  east,  proceed- 
ed in  the  direction  of  tlie  riven 

At  this  corner  the  river  bends  away  from  the  w^all  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  an  English  mile,  being  from  350  to  400  yards 
across ;  the  western  shore  was  low  at  this  point,  but  on  the  op- 
posite side  it  rose  to  the  height  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  It 
was  enlivened  by  about  forty  or  fifty  boats,  most  of  them  about 
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four  feet  at  the  bottom  and  six  feet  at  the  top,  and  remarkable 
for  tlicir  formidable  prows.  All  these  boats  are  built  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  Biidduma,  with  this  exception,  that 
the  planks  consist  of  stronger  wood,  mostly  birgira,  and  are 
generally  of  larger  size,  while  those  of  the  Budduma  consist  of 
the  frailest  material,  viz,,  the  wood  of  the  fogo.  The  joints  of 
the  planks  are  provided  with  holes  through  which  ropes  are 
passed,  overlaid  with  bands  of  reed,  and  are  tightly  fastened 
upon  tliem  by  smaller  ropes,  which  are  again  passed  through 
small  holes  stuffed  with  grass.  Their  ele^-ated  prow  seems  to 
indicate  the  shallowness  of  the  water  as  well  as  the  vehemence 
of  the  current  which,  in  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  sweeps  down 
the  river,  and  which  I  experienced  on  my  return  when  it  waa 
fiilL  At  present  the  water  was  rather  sliallow,  and  several  sand- 
banks were  to  be  seen.  My  principal  attention  was  attracted 
by  the  fishing-boats,  which  were  furnished  with  large  nets  sus- 
pended from  the  poop  by  two  immensely  long  poles,  called  "the 
two  hands j"  "musko  ndi,"  by  the  Kanuri  people,  and  *'semi" 
by  the  people  of  Logon. 

We  then  continued  along  the  shore,  which  becomes  gradually 
more  and  more  compressed  between  the  wall  and  the  river. 
Where  the  latter  approaches  nearest  the  wall  there  arc  corn- 
fields, which  are  continually  irrigated  from  the  river.  The 
stalks  of  the  corn  at  present  were  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  As 
I  have  observed  in  another  place,  wheat  has  only  recently  been 
introduced  into  NegrolancI,  and  wherever  a  little  is  gi-own  it  is 
only  known  by  the  Arabic  name  "el  kameh.'*  The  generality 
of  the  inhabitants  do  not  relish  it,  but  it  is  esteemed  a  princely 
food.  Of  course,  corn  is  also  dearer  where  it  does  not  grow 
spontaneously,  the  tropical  rains  being  too  powerful  for  the  ten- 
der plant,  so  that  it  can  only  be  grown  in^the  dry  or  rather  the 
cold  season,  near  the  rivers  or  swamps,  by  artificial  irrigation. 

Delighted  with  the  view  which  the  scenery  of  the  river  exhib- 
ited, wc  reached  the  most  eastern  gate  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  when  suddenly  an  old  man  with  an  imperious  air  forbade 
me  to  survey  the  river,  and  ordered  me  to  retrace  my  steps  di- 
rectly,    I  was  rather  startled  and  confounded,  as,  having  the 
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permission  of  the  sultan,  I  could  not  imagine  who  besides  him- 
self had  such  authority  in  the  place,  and  could  forbid  me  to  do 
what  he  had  allowed  me ;  but  my  companion  informed  me  that 
he  was  the  king  of  the  waters,  the  ^^  maraleglia/'  and  that  he 
had  full  command  over  the  river  or  **Iagham."  I  had  heard 
and  read  a  great  deal  of  the  authority  of  the  king  of  the  wa- 
ters, the  '<serki-n-riiwa,'*  in  the  countries  on  the  Niger,  but 
I  was  not  aware  that  a  similar  custom  prevailed  here.  Con- 
fused and  rather  ashamed,  I  re-entered  the  town  through  the 
next  gate. 

Close  to  this  gate  was  the  house  of  the  Ghaladima,  or  Ma- 
laghwan,  and  I  was  induced  to  pay  him  a  visit.  He  seemed  to 
he  rather  an  effeminate  person,  living  in  a  dark  and  well-per- 
fumed room.  The  visit  was  of  no  other  Interest  than  that  it 
gave  me  some  further  insight  into  the  ceremonial  of  the  coui: 
of  tliis  little  kingdom,  the  very  existence  of  which  was  denied 
hy  so  eminent  a  man  as  il.  Fresnel  a  few  years  ago.* 

Tlie  first  thing  I  did  on  returning  to  my  quarters  was  to  ex- 
postulate with  the  kegliamma  on  the  authority  exercised  by  his 
colleague,  the  king  of  the  waters,  and  he  promised  me  that  the 
next  day  I  should  visit  the  river,  and  even  navigate  it  without 
the  least  hinderance.  However,  there  was  so  much  talk  in  the 
town  about  my  surveying  the  stream,  that  I  was  obliged  in  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  to  pay  the  vizier  another  visit.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  know  whetiier,  if  once  embarked  in  a  boat  upon 
the  water,  I  might  not  jump  out  in  order  to  search  for  gold, 
wlien  I  told  him  I  was  mther  afraid  of  the  crocodiles.  Tliis 
expression  of  my  fear  contributed  a  great  deal  to  alleviate  his 
suspicions,  for  it  seemed  that  until  then  he  had  supposed  Eu- 
ropeans  to  bo  a  sort  of  supernatural  beings,  and  exempt  from 
every  kind  of  fear. 

Our  treatment  was  hospitable  in  the  extreme — so  much  so 
that  two  hundi*ed  persons  might  have  feasted  upon  the  dishes 
that  were  sent  to  me,  But*  besides  all  these  dishes  of  native 
food,  my  hospitable  host  sent  for  my  own  private  consumption 

*  Btilktin  de  la  Socicte  de  Geogr.  de  Paris,  a.  iii.,  xoL  xi,,  p.  20;  vol,  xiv., 

p.  im. 
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a  large  fat  sheep  and  an  cnormouB  jar  of  milk.  This  veiy  splen- 
did treatment,  however,  created  a  great  deal  of  jealous  and  en- 
vious feeling  in  the  breasts  of  those  Bagimn  people  whom  I 
have  before  mentioned,  although  they  themselves  reaped  the 
greatest  benefit  from  the  liberality  of  the  sultan  toward  me. 
From  what  I  observed,  I  think  I  may  draw  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  the  general  policy  of  the  ruler  of  this  little  tributary  king- 
dom to  treat  his  guests  well,  and  certainly  it  is  a  wise  one  ;  but 
I  dare  say  I  was  especially  favored  by  the  sultan* 

March  15tA,  With  extreme  delight  I  had  cherished  the  plan 
of  navigating  the  river,  although,  of  course,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning I  could  not  expect  to  achieve  great  things,  for  the  means 
which  were  at  my  disposal  at  the  time  did  not  allow  me  to  over- 
come any  serious  obstacles  which  might  be  thrown  in  my  way ; 
but,  besides  this,  the  authority  of  this  little  prince  of  Log6n  ex- 
tends only  a  short  distance  along  the  shores  of  the  river* 

At  eight  O'clock  I  was  aboard  of  my  little  boat  or  "  woara*''* 
I  thought  that  I  should  have  got  one  of  the  largest  size,  but 
none  was  to  be  obtained.  The  boat,  how^ever,  w^hich  was  finally 
assigned  to  me,  though  measuring  only  twenty -five  feet  in 
length  by  about  four  feet  in  the  middle,  was  tolerably  strong, 
the  planks  of  which  it  consisted  being  recently  sewn  and  stuffed 
in  the  way  above  described ;  but,  of  course,  this  method  of  ship- 
building is  far  from  rendering  the  vessel  water-tight.  The  boats 
being  without  seats,  large  bundles  of  reeds  axe  placed  at  the  bot- 
tom for  the  passengers  to  sit  upon,  with  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  being  drenched  with  water. 

Wliile  we  crossed  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  passing  nu- 
merous sand-banks,  which  at  present  had  been  laid  bare,  tlie 
town  presented  quite  an  interesting  prospect,  the  wall  being 
overtopped  by  dum-palms  or  '*  gururu,"  a  pair  of  deleb-palras, 
"muTgum,"  and  an  isolated  date-tree,  **diffino,"t  these  three 

*  This  word  ib  onlj  another  fonn  of  the  name  which  the  TMina  give  to  the 
boatj  viz, J  "para,** 

t  It  i&  very  remarkable  and  interesting  that  the  date-palm ^  in  all  these  coun- 
tries ns  far  as  Bagirroi,  goes  by  the  Hansa  name  ^*  debino,"  from  which  circnm* 
stance  it  is  plain  that  it  was  first  introdnced  into  that  part  of  Negroland.  E?en 
the  Fiilbe  of  Sokoto  have  no  other  name  for  it,  while  those  of  A'damawa  call  it 
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species  of  palms  growing  together  in  this  place  in  a  very  remark- 
able manner ;  for  it  ia  a  rare  tiling  to  find  them  in  one  and  the 
same  spot. 

The  river,  while  skirting  the  town,  ibrms  a  bend,  and  changes 
Its  course  from  a  northeasterly  to  a  northerly  direction.  While 
gliding  along  the  eastern  shore  my  companions  called  my  atten- 
tion to  a  species  of  very  tall  reed^  which  they  call  korokoro,  but 
which  is  nothing  else  than  the  papyrus,  wliich^  as  I  have  ob- 
served, grows  on  the  shores  of  the  Tsad,  and  wliich  we  shaU 
find  in  several  smaller  lakes.  Bat  it  was  highly  interesting  to 
me  to  hear  that  the  natives  in  this  country  prepare  a  peculiar 
sort  of  clotli  or  "  gabaga"  from  it,  which  I  think  must  be  iden- 
tical witli  the  cloth  mentioned  by  Arab  writers  under  the  name 
''w6rzi'^  or  ''berdi,"  being  the  Egyptian  name  for  papj^Tiis. 
However,  I  did  not  observe  here  several  other  species  of  the 
reed  which  grows  on  the  Tsad,  principally  the  bol6 ;  and  on  in- 
quiring for  that  beautifnl  variety  from  which  the  fine  matting, 
*'kasar''  or  *^farfar,"  is  made,  and  for  which  the  people  of  Lo- 
g6n  are  so  celebrated,  I  was  informed  by  my  companions  that 
it  only  grows  near  the  large  market-town  Jinna,  of  which  1  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  something  more  farther  on,  I  was  very 
anxious  to  know  how  the  natives  called  this  river,  to  which,  by 
Major  Denliam,  the  name  of  Shari  or  Bliar}'  has  been  given,  and 
I  was  contirmed  in  the  opinion  which  I  had  previously  tbrroed 
that  this  river  is  not  the  Shari,  but  a  small  branch  of  it;  Ma- 
jor Denham,  during  the  short  stay  which  he  made  here,  not  be- 
ing able  to  ascertain  that  this  river,  which  he  saw  at  the  town 
of  Logon,  was  not  the  same  as  that  which  he  saw  at  Kusuri, 
but  only  a  branch  of  it,  and  the  smaller  one.  However,  all  the 
names  given  to  rivers  by  the  various  tribes  of  Negroland  have 
no  other  signification  than  the  general  one  of  **  water,"'  ''river," 
from  the  western  great  '*  Ba, ''  of  the  Mandingoes  by  the  Tsa  of 
the  Songhay,  Eghirreu  of  the  Imoshagh,  *'Mayo"  of  the  Fulbe, 
Gulbi  of  the  Hausa,  Kwara  of  tlie  Yoruba,  Bennwe  of  the  Bat- 
after  the  tree  of  the  native  dnte,  vix.,  the  addwa  or  Baknitu  Mf^tiaca,  But 
the  Songhaj  and  Maby  or  Waday  languages  hare  qtdte  independent  iiameif  for 
thii  pahn. 
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tt^KflniJigiiof  theKanorudKeutan  "^  Ba"  of  the  Bogimii 
the  TmA  of  llie  Kok^  tiie  Bai^M  «f  the  Asmbs  of  Wadaj. 
Tbntfesnae  *« Siiiir  abo  i^aiiics  Mlhiiig  iiioi^  Ikm  ^tbe 
imr,^  tbal  b  to  saj^  the  nTer  of  the  Kotoko^to  wkoae  kngoage 
lUi  word  behMf^  aod  the  wotd  ^tande,''  or  oAer  "^taadfae^"^ 
atBiii  J  nothing  bvl  a  cEfcent  ptoMBariatioii  c^the  aame  naaie^ 
the  OTigioal  fbnn  of  which  is  pcobaUf  **  aiie"^  ot  **  w^^kJ^ 

Tlda  BiaalkrwoslembaiidLof  AaSfaiiitiKiiatiTcsofL^ 
goQ  call  "Lagfaame  na  I^gone" — tliat  ia  to  aaj,  the  m^g 
(^^  la^iain*^  of  Logte ;  bal  hs^ier  up  it  has  Afferent  oaineat 
aooordiog  to  the  placea  which  it  passes  bj,  being  called  hy  iim 
M6sga  people  in  their  own  language  ^  £'re^  or  ^  Ane,^  a  name 
which  Itself  means  nothing  else  but  rrrer;  while  in  another 
{dace,  where  I  reached  it  on  m j  expedition  to  the  Musgu  coan-* 
try,  it  bears  the  pecnlsar  name  *^  Serb^wneL,"^  I  do  not  know 
exactly  for  what  reason.  Meanwhile  we  were  passing  by  the 
village  H6nkelf  which  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  riyer,  and 
which,  as  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  was  of  great 
importance  in  the  former  history  of  this  conntry.  The  river 
changing  its  direction  here,  we  again  approached  the  western 
shore^  and  saw  that  at  least  half  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  had 
come  out  to  see  what  the  Christian  was  doing  on  the  river,  for 
they  could  scarcely  imagine  that  I  had  embarked  for  any  oth^ 
purpose  than  to  search  for  goli  In  the  midst  of  the  crowd 
some  horsemen  in  a  very  showy  dress  were  observed,  and  I  was 
informed  that  they  were  people  from  A'dishen,  the  Mnsgu  chief, 
just  arrived  with  a  message  ;  and  I  soon  observed  tJiat  they 
were  priding  themselves  on  a  dress  which  they  had  received  from 
their  oppressors,  on  the  expedition  in  which  land ILr.Overweg 
accompanied  the  latter- 
Seeing  a  crocodile  raising  its  head  just  above  the  water  close 
to  the  oilier  side  of  the  river,  I  could  not  resist  firing  at  it,  when 
the  crowd  burst  out  in  loud  cheers  of  acclamation.  The  serv- 
ants of  the  sultan,  however,  who  had  accompanied  me  in  the 
boat,  had  been  for  some  time  uneasy,  and  wished  me  to  return ; 
and  on  reaching  a  beautiful  solitary  deleb-palm,  or  ^'margiim," 
as  they  arc  chilled  by  the  people  of  Log6n,  I  could  no  longer  re- 
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&ist  the  pleadings  of  my  companions  to  abstain  from  proceeding 
further.  We  had  here  an  extensive  view  over  the  river,  its  prin- 
cipal direction  being  from  south  20°  east.  All  these  large  and 
splendid  streams  with  whicli  nature  hiis  endowed  these  regions 
are  now  scarcely  of  any  use  to  the  people  living  on  their  banks, 
and  no  traffic,  except  between  the  nearest  places,  is  kept  up,* 
A  wide  field  for  improvement  is  here  open  to  the  energy  of  man 
when  these  regions  have  been  brought  under  the  notice  and  the 
influence  of  Europe. 

Turning  our  boat»  we  allowed  it  to  go  along  with  the  cnrrent. 
The  surface  of  the  water  was  so  smooth  and  pleasant  that  I  was 
tempted  to  take  a  bath,  and  there  was  a  great  shouting  among 
the  crowd  on  tlie  shore  when  they  saw  the  white  man  jump  over- 
board ;  but  their  surprise  was  great  w^ien,  after  having  splash- 
ed about  for  some  time  in  the  river,  the  current  of  which  was 
too  strong  for  my  weakened  frame,  they  saw  me  come  out  emp- 
ty-handed, and  tliey  cried  out  that  they  had  been  cheated,  the 
people  having  told  them  that  I  was  searching  Ibr  gold.  How- 
ever, when  I  disembarked,  the  crowd  of  spectators  was  so  im- 
mense, that  my  companions  could  only  open  me  a  passage  with 
their  wliips ;  and  I  was  really  glad  when  I  again  reached  the 
house  of  the  Keghamma  or  Ibalaghwan. 

This  little  excursion,  however,  cost  me  dear ;  for  those  peo- 
ple of  Bagirmi  whom  I  have  mentioned  betbre,  the  principal 
among  whom  was  called  Haj  A'hmed,  seeing  me  creating  such 
an  uproar,  felt  inclined  to  suppose  that,  if  I  should  enter  their 
own  country  in  the  absence  of  the  nilerj  I  might  create  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  kingdom.  The  Prince  of  Logon,  likewise,  had 
ibrmed  far  too  high  an  idea  of  my  capacity,  and  begged  me  most 
earnestly  to  stay  some  time  with  him,  thinking  that  he  might 
derive  some  profit  by  making  himself  more  independent  of  his 
neighbors.  Among  other  things,  he  wanted  me  to  fire  off  those 
two  guns  w^hich  I  have  mentioned  before ;  but  their  whole  ap- 
pearance inspired  me  with  too  little  confidence  to  do  so. 

As  it  was,  I  liad  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  persuading  the  sul- 

*  I  haye,  however,  to  observe  that  the  Eiirj  sometimes  bring  D&tive  corn  as  far 
as  Bugoman, 
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tan  to  allow  me  to  pursue  my  journey  eastward;  but  seeing  that 
if  I  were  to  stay  here  a  few  days  longer  I  should  spend  the  lit- 
tle I  had  left,  I  was  iirm  in  my  purpose  of  extending  my  dis- 
coveries beyond  my  predecessors,  ilajor  Denhara  having  already 
succeeded  in  reaching  this  place,  although  he  has  only  very  in- 
suflficiently  described  it,  and  entirely  failed  in  fixing  its  right 
position.  I  thcreibrc  proceeded  to  take  leave  of  Miyarn  Y'^suf 
the  next  morning,  when  I  found  him  in  the  court-yard  number- 
ed f  in  the  wood-cut,  which  he  seemed  to  use  as  stables.  His 
whole  stud,  however,  appeared  to  consist  of  only  three  or  four 
horses  of  tolerable  appearance.  He  himself  was  sitting  on  a 
raised  platform  of  clay  (segage),  dressed  very  simply,  and  wear- 
ing a  red  woolen  shawl  round  his  head.  He  was  very  kind  and 
friendly,  and  begged  me  most  urgently  not  to  make  a  long  stay 
in  Bagirmi,  but  to  retm^n  as  soon  as  possible.  Our  conversa- 
tion this  time,  as  well  as  on  the  former  occasion,  was  in  Kanuri, 
which  he  understood  perfectly  well. 

Logon  is,  it  seems,  not  a  national,  but  a  political  name,  al- 
though I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  its  exact  meaning,^ 
The  inhabitants  belong  to  that  great  race  of  the  Masa  whom  I 
have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion,  being  tlie  brethi-en  of  the 
Musgu,  and  the  kinsmen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mandara  (the  Ur- 
wandala)  and  the  Kotoko.  Their  political  existence  as  people 
of  Log6n  (or,  as  they  call  themselves,  Logode  Logon)  is  quite 
recent,^  and  their  Islam  is  of  still  more  recent  origin,  Tlieir 
country  also,  like  that  of  the  llusgu,  was  formerly  split  into  a 
number  of  small  principalities,  the  chief  of  the  Honkel  being  the 
most  powerful  among  them  till  about  a  ccntuiy  and  a  half  ago, 
when  Bruwd,  the  predecessor  of  Miyara  Masa,  is  said  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Logon,  and  to  have  removed  the  seat  of  his 
principality  to  the  present  capital  (**bimi"or  "karaak")  of  the 
country.  But  this  ruler,  as  well  as  his  immediate  successors, 
was  a  pagan,  and  probably  at  tliat  time  there  were  only  a  few 
Mohammedans  in  the  place ;  and  Miyara  Sale,  the  old  prince 

*  I  think  it  has  no  connection  with  the  ii?er  or  lagham^  els«  they  ctmld  not 
I'aU  it  "Idghftme  Logone.*' 
i  The  nnme  is  not  mentioned  in  the  annalfl  of  EdriS  AlftWama, 
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wliom  Denliam  visited,  the  father  of  the  present  ruler  Yusuf,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  hrst  among  the  petty  princes  of  this  coun- 
try who  were  converted  to  Islam.  Others  assert  that  an  older 
king,  Mogha  Jenna,  was  the  first  Moslim  ;  and  this  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  as  the  names  of  some  of  the  kings  who  preceded 
Sale  evidently  show  that  the  influence  of  Islamisra,  at  least  the 
outward  appearance,  was  felt  at  a  much  earlier  date. 

With  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  from  Masa  down  to 
Sale,  it  seems  that  Masa  was  succeeded  by  a  prince  of  the  name 
of  U^ngo  Ana-smadiii,  who  was  followed  by  U'ngo  Ana-logon, 
the  prince  to  whom,  possibly,  the  present  name  of  the  countrj^ 
Logon  is  to  be  referred ;  he  was  succeeded  by  Mogha  ' Ali,  then 
followed  Mogha  Kader,  and  then  the  predecessor  of  Sale,  name- 
ly. Ma  Salikwa.  Hence,  at  the  very  utmost,  the  Mohammedan 
religion  is  not  above  sixty  years  old  in  this  country ;  and  many 
of  the  younger  inhabitants  of  the  place  are  well  aware  that  their 
fathers  were  pagans  by  birth,  and  afterward  turned  Mohammed- 
ans- Of  course  their  Islam,  even  at  present,  is  of  a  poor  char- 
acter ;  and  the  whole  knowledge  of  religious  matters  which  they 
possess,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  elevated  persons,  consists 
of  a  few  phrases  which  they  learn  by  heart  without  understand- 
ing their  meaning,  and  the  practice  of  circumcision.  In  the 
country  towns,  however,  even  at  present,  most  of  the  people  are 
pagans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Logon  fought  repeatedly  with  their  neigh- 
bors and  kindred  of  Mandara,  and  seem  to  have  been  successful 
in  that  direction.  They  are  also  said  to  have  once  destroyed 
the  town  of  Mele,  which  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  River 
Shan,  and  to  have  killed  all  the  male  inhabitants.  The  former 
sultans  of  Bomu  seem  to  have  left  the  people  of  Logon  in  en- 
joyment of  tolerable  tranquillity,  being  content  with  a  small  trib- 
ute which  they  made  them  pay  as  a  mark  of  subjection.  But 
at  present  the  tribute  is  considerable,  considering  the  small  ex- 
tent of  the  country;  and,  moreover,  the  unfortunate  petty  prince 
of  this  small  kingdom  is  compelled  to  pay  another  tribute  to  the 
Sultan  of  Bagirmi,  whose  people  harass  him  continually. 

The  name  which  the  people  of  Logon  give  to  their  western 
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neigliboTs  is  interesting,  as  its  origin  seems  to  go  back  into  a 
remote  age;  for  they  call  them  BiUangare,  or,  rather,  "bille 
Ngare,"  a  name  which  was  probably  derived  from  Ngaru,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Ghaladij  or  the  western  provinces  of  the 
Bornu  empire,  which  I  have  mentioned  on  a  former  occasion ; 
"bille"  means  people  in  general.  As  for  their  eastern  neighbors, 
the  Bagirmi  people,  they  call  them  by  the  name  of  Jlokkode, 
which  might  seem  to  have  some  connection  mth  Makada,  a 
name  often  applied  to  the  country  w^est  of  Abyssinia^  and  which 
I  think  ig  erroneously  stated  to  mean  Christian, 

From  the  southwest  the  Fiilbe  or  Fellata  press  heavily  upon 
t  hem ;  and,  as  we  have  seen  on  tlie  expedition  to  Miisgu,  the 
cldemian  in  the  village  of  Wdze,  which  belongs  to  the  territory 
of  Logon,  is  himself  a  Pullo  or  Fellata. 

The  people  of  Logon,  in  former  times,  seem  to  have  made  fre- 
quent inroads  into  the  country  of  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen, 
the  Musgu,  in  order  to  supply  their  want  of  slaves ;  but  about 
eight  years  previous  to  my  visit  they  seem  to  have  suffered  so 
severe  a  check  in  that  quarter  as  to  make  them  desist  from  un- 
dertaking any  further  expeditions.  Upon  that  occasion  they  lost 
their  connuander-in-ehiel^  Keghamma  or  Ibalaghwan  Yahia,*  the 
same  who  built  the  really  imposing  palace  wliere  I  was  lodged. 
This  commander  undertook  the  expedition  into  the  Miisgu  coun- 
try, not,  as  usual,  by  land,  but  by  water,  and,  having  gone  on 
shore  near  a  village  called  Gumniel,  was  taken  by  suiprise,  and, 
together  with  the  most  valiant  of  his  companions,  was  slain  by 
the  natives  of  the  country. 

The  government  seems  to  be  a  limited  naonarchyj  the  sover- 
eign being  surroanded  by  a  number  of  high  functionaries,  who 
fonu  the  divan  or  ''taluba,"  identical  with  the  nogona  of  the 
Bomu  people.  The  first  of  these  high  functionaries  is  the  Iba- 
laghwan, next  follows  the  llalaghwan  or  Ghaladinia,  then  the 
Mairay,  then  the  Madam,  the  Mara-legha,  or  king  of  the  water, 
the  Wulanghay  or  Chiroma  (the  claimant  to  the  succession),  the 

*  I  will  here  give  a  list  of  the  Ibalaghwatie,  as  far  as  tbey  came  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I'ba-GarOi  Ibft-Kyari,  Ilja-'Othman,  Hja-Kader,  I'ba^Abii,  llja-A'tlenj, 
I'ba-S^aide,  I^ba-YaMa,  I'ba-Herdege. 
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MaraymarM,  the  Madamatiya,  the  iladara  ukhsam,  the  Inthawa, 
the  3Iaghawen  akhthani,  the  Masaghe  akhtham,  and  the  ila- 
ghale-mute. 

The  territory  of  Logon  is  most  advantageously  situated  near 
the  point  of  junction  of  two  considerable  rivers — the  River  of 
Logon,  the  Lagham  or  E^'re,  toward  the  west,  and  the  Shari  or 
Ba  toward  the  east ;  and  it  miglit  be  a  most  happy  little  king- 
dom if  it  were  not  overwhelmed  and  oppressed  by  its  more  pow- 
erful neighbors,  who,  as  we  have  just  seen,  encroaeh  upon  it  on 
aU  sides.  But  while  the  Bomn  people  levy  a  more  regular  trit>- 
ute,  the  j)€opIe  of  Bagirmi  seem  to  treat  the  poor  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  nearest  their  borders  with  the  greatest  injustice, 
subjecting  them,  in  a  very  anomalous  manner,  to  all  sorts  of 
contributions.  Nevertheless,  from  the  list  of  the  places  which 
I  shall  subjoin  in  the  Appendix,'  it  will  be  seen  that  the  country 
is  still  tolerably  well  inhabited,  though  certainly  it  can  not  now 
be  said  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

As  for  the  food  of  the  natives,  fish  ("  kiyi"),  in  which  the  riv- 
er is  extremely  rich,  constitutes  a  great  proportion  of  their  live- 
stock j  but  cattle  (*'  ntha"),  as  well  as  sheep  (*' wiifu^'),  seem  to 
be  extremely  rare,  and  it  has  the  appearance  as  if  their  neigh- 
bors liad  deprived  them  entirely  of  this  article  of  wealth  and 
comfort.  Tlie  native  Arabs,  however,  are  tolerably  well  sup- 
phed  with  both.  Poultry  also  seems  not  to  be  very  numer- 
ous; but  the  hog  (''s^se'^  abounds  in  immense  quantities, 
and  seema  to  be  often  resorted  to  by  the  natives  as  an  article 
of  food.  Besides  sorghum,  or,  as  they  call  it,  '*makala,"  and 
millet,  "viyo"  (the  *^fiyo"  of  the  Kotoko  and  Tcdina — ric«  I 
did  not  observe),  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  **mpataki,"  is  grown 
in  the  country;  and  weaving  constitutes  one  of  the  principal 
employments  of  the  people.  Indeed,  their  shiiis  ("labii"^  are 
of  very  excellent  manufacture ;  but  their  indigo  (*'  mogone")  is 
not  very  good,  nor  are  they  expert  in  dyeing.t 

♦  Appendix  IV,,  No.  n, 

+  The  reader  wUl  see  that  my  jndgraont  in  this  respect  ib  very  difiTerant  from 
(hat  which  Denham  passed  on  them  {Travefs  and  DUcot'erifs^  i.^  p.  237)  j  bnt 
Denham  never  visited  Kano,  aod  had  no  ftfindard  for  judging  what  was  good 
and  v;hat  was  not. 
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In  addition  to  their  cotton,  which  ought  to  be  cultivated  to 
an  unbounded  extent  in  these  low  and  richly-irrigated  legiansp 
the  beautjAil  lattice-work  of  cane  before  mentioned^  the  comjiion 
sort  being  called  *'  parpar"  or  "  farfar,"  while  a  better  kind  is 
called  '*  moman,"  constitntes  one  of  their  most  famous  mann&c- 
tures;  their  wooden  bowls  (**da]gwani")  likewise,  and  the 
round  straw  covers  ("killc"),  are  remarkable;  for  the  bowls 
are  of  very  good  workmanship,  much  better  than  they  are  seen 
in  Kukawa,  although  they  do  not  attain  to  tiiat  cxcetlency 
which  is  obser\^ed  in  the  manufactures  of  Dar-Fur. 

Altogether  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  seem  to  he  a  clev- 
er race,  and  arc  in  general  handsomer  than  the  Borau  people, 
the  women  in  particular.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  use  al- 
most the  same  sort  of  tattooing  as  the  Kantiri,  consisting  of 
sundry  curved  lines  along  the  cheek,  generally  six,  running  from 
the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  down  to  the  mouth ;  it  is  also  curious 
that  they  have  the  same  word  for  it*  as  the  Kanuri,  although 
their  languages  arc  so  entirely  different  in  other  respects* 

My  stay  in  the  country,  of  course,  was  too  short  to  allow  roc 
to  speak  more  decidedly  respecting  their  moral  qualities.  The 
currency  of  pieces  of  iron  as  money,  which  Denham  observed  in 
his  time,t  has  long  been  abolished,  and  at  present  the  standard 
money  of  the  place  is  cotton-strips  of  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  widtL 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  people  of  Logon,  Denham 
has  committed  a  great  mistake  in  supposing  that  it  was  identi- 
cal with  the  language  of  Bagfrmi ;  for  though  what  he  heard 
was  really  the  language  of  Bagirmi,  which  is  spoken  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  natives,  yet  their  original  language,  which  is  spo- 
ken exclusively  among  the  people  themselves,  is  quite  distinct, 
being  nearly  related  to  that  of  the  people  of  Musgu.  They  call 
their  language  kelakii  Logone,  As  far  as  I  became  acquainted 
with  it,  the  pronunciation  is  very  difficult,  on  account  of  the 
many  aspirated  sounds,  especially  that  of  '*  kh"  or  **th;"  and 
in  this  respect  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the  English. 

*  The  Kumiri  cnll  it  **beli/'  tho  Jdgodi?  Logone  *«bel." 
t  DenliaiT*,  L,  p.  238, 
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THE  TWO    lilVERS. — ENTRANCE   INTO   BAQiRML 

Mareh  \%th.  It  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  I  left 
Kaniak  Logon  in  order  to  penetrate  into  unknown  regions,  nev- 
er before  trodden  by  European  foot ;  and  a  short  time  ai'terward 
I  was  sitting  in  the  boat,  while  our  horses,  the  camel,  and  the 
bullock  were  partly  smmming  across  and  partly  fording  the  riv- 
er. The  water  was  in  general  shallow,  though  in  the  deepest 
place  it  measured  eight  feet  and  a  half.  The  current  was  about 
three  miles  an  hour.  The'  country  at  that  period  had  a  very 
different  appearance  from  what  it  presented  on  mj  return  from 
Bagirmi.  At  present  all  those  low  grounds,  which  later  in  the 
season  are  entirely  inundated,  had  a  swampy,  cheerless  aspect, 
and  I  hastened  onward  in  order  to  escape  from  tlie  uidiealthy 
locality,  heated  by  the  rays  of  the  midday  sun.  Only  now  and 
then  a  small  patch  of  cotton-ground  was  seen  between  tlic  tall 
jungle*  Close  to  the  river  there  is  scarcely  a  single  tree ;  but, 
farther  on,  where  the  country  becomes  more  cultivated,  isolated 
kamge-trees,  together  with  straggling  groups  of  cottages,  were 
seen  here  and  there.  Not  having  exposed  myself  to  the  midday 
sun  during  the  last  few  days,  and  the  heat  being  very  great,  I 
looked  for  a  place  to  pass  the  hottest  hours  of  tlie  day,  and,  to 
the  disappointment  of  my  companions,  who  were  anxious  for  a 
good  dinner,  I  dismounted  under  the  cool  shade  of  a  beautiful 
wide-spreading  lig-tree,  **ngabbere"  or  ''zerra,^'  as  the  people 
of  Logon  call  it,  at  some  distance  from  a  little  village  called 
Soso,  situated  toward  the  north,  while  on  our  right  there  was  a 
water-course  winding  along  tlirough  a  shallow  depression  in  the 
green  meadow-grounds,  without  any  visible  inclination*  These 
shallow  water-courses  are,  as  I  have  already  had  occasion  to 
mention  on  my  journey  to  Mdsgu,  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
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features  m  this  part  of  Central  Africa,  which  formerly  was 
thought  to  be  a  dry,  elevated  waste.  Naked  young  lads  were 
splashing  and  playing  about  in  the  water,  together  with  wild 
hogs,  in  the  greatest  harmony ;  never  in  any  part  of  Negroland 
have  I  seen  this  animal  in  such  numbers  as  here  about  the  ShA- 
Calves  and  goats  were  pasturing  in  the  fields,  with  wild 
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hogs  in  the  midst  of  them. 

When  we  pursued  our  marcli  at  two  o  clock  in  the  afternoon, 
I  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  numbers  of  fine  horses  round  the 
groups  of  Shuwa  villages  which  bordered  tiie  water -course, 
while  the  whole  scenery  was  enlivened  by  the  rich  foliage  of 
wide-spreading  trees.  Onions  likewise  were  cultivated  here  in 
considerable  quantities.  On  the  right  of  our  path  were  very 
extensive  fields  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  winter-corn,  called  *'saffa- 
ra**  by  the  people  of  Logon,  and  ''  keriram"  by  the  Kaniiri. 
This  belongs  to  the  ruler  of  the  country  ;  but,  in  general,  very 
little  grain  is  raised  in  this  part  of  Logon,  the  inhabitants  being 
afraid  of  the  people  of  Baglrmi,  who  used  to  gatlier  the  harvest 
of  what  they  themselves  have  sown.  But  small  cotton  grounds 
are  occasionally  observed. 

After  a  march  of  about  nipe  miles  we  reached  a  place  called 
Bata,  half  deserted,  and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  in  a  very  de- 
cayed state.  Nevertheless,  the  few  cottages  that  remained,  sim- 
ple and  unpretending  though  they  were,  testified  to  some  de- 
gree of  industry  and  cleanliness.  Of  hospitality,  however,  we 
received  no  proof,  and  the  authority  of  the  Miyara  Y'suf  seem* 
cd  to  be  naught  indeed,  these  poor  people  affirming,  with  some 
show  of  reason,  that  as  the  ruler  did  not  protect  them  against 
the  unjust  exactions  of  their  neighbors,  they  need  not  respect 
his  commands.  There  was,  therefore,  little  necessity  for  the 
servant  of  the  sultan  accompanying  me  any  farther,  for  if  they 
did  not  respect  his  orders  here  they  would  certainly  not  do  so 
farther  on. 

Wednesday^  March  1  lik.  We  continued  our  march  alone. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  town  a  little  cultivation  was  to  be  seen, 
the  country  here  being  very  swampy,  and  inundated  during  the 
rainy  season.     It  is  covered  with  a  dense  jujigle,  and  wild  beasts 
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in  great  numbersp  Water  ia  close  under  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  the  well  that  we  passed,  near  a  Shuwa  village,  was 
only  three  fathoms  deep.  Near  the  village  of  Atnmrchari,  which 
we  left  on  our  right,  there  were  traces  of  cultivation,  trees  being 
cut  down  and  the  ground  cleared  to  make  room  for  corn-fields ; 
the  village  is  inhabited  by  Kaniiri  people.  Soon  after,  the  for- 
est became  denser  than  before,  climbing  plants  running  up  the 
trees,  and  Jianging  down  in  festoons  from  the  branches*  Here 
it  was  that  I  first  saw  the  footprints  of  the  rhinoceros,  an  animal 
which  is  unheard  of  in  all  the  western  parts  of  Negroland*  The 
people  of  this  part  of  Logon  call  the  animal  *«  binii,''  the  name 
usual  in  Bagirnii,  while  the  real  name  in  the  language  of  the 
country  is  '*ngirm6."  The  Kaniiri  call  it  '*  kargadan''  or  *'bar- 
kajan" — the  very  name  mentioned  already  by  EI  Edrisi.*  It  is 
greatly  feared  by  the  inhabitants,  who  sometimes  encounter  these 
ferocious  animals  on  the  naiTOW  footpaths  which  wind  tlirougli 
the  tliick  forests  of  their  country. 

I  had  gone  on  a  little  in  advance,  when  suddenly  I  beheld 
through  the  branches  of  the  trees  the  splendid  sheet  of  a  large 
river,  far  larger  than  that  of  Logon,  All  was  silence,  and  the 
pellucid  surface  of  the  watcjr  undisturbed  by  the  slightest  breeze; 
no  vestiges  of  human  or  animal  life  were  to  be  seen,  with  the 
exception  of  two  river-horses  (called  "niye*'  by  tlie  people  of 
Logon),  which,  having  been  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  shore, 
plunged  into  the  water  at  our  approach.  This,  then,  was  the 
real  Shari,  that  is  to  say,  the  great  river  of  tlie  Kotoko  (for 
Shari,  as  I  have  said  before,  means  nothing  else  but  river), 
wliich,  augmented  by  the  smaller  but  very  considerable  River 
of  Logon,  forms  that  large  basin  which  gives  to  this  part  of  Ne- 
groland  its  characteristic  feature.  The  river  at  tfiis  spot  runs 
from  S.  30^  W.  to  N.  30"^  E.,  but  its  general  course  is  rather 
winding,  coming  farther  upward  from  the  south,  and  beyond 
forming  a  rcach  from  E.  38^  N. 

The  shore  where  I  stood  enjoying  the  tranquil  but  beautiful 
scenery  is  close  approached  by  the  forest,  and  has  an  elevation 

*  Sherlf  el  Edrisi,  trad,  Jaubert,  vol  L,  p.  72.     ^^0^*    ,  * 
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of  about  fifteen  feet.  No  human  habitation  was  to  be  seen,  witli 
the  exception  of  a  small  village  on  the  other  side.  The  surfae€ 
of  the  water  was  undisturbed^  except  now  and  then  by  a  fish 
leaping  up;  no  water-fowl  eidivened  the  banks;  not  a  single 
boat  was  to  be  seen,  tiJl  at  length  we  observed  the  ferrymen  on 
the  opposite  shore,  where  it  formed  a  flat  and  sandy  beach, 
making  us  a  sign  that  we  were  to  proceed  a  little  higher  up  tho 
river,  in  order  not  to  miss  the  landing-place  when  carried  down 
by  the  current.  We  therefore  went  about  800  yards  further 
up ;  and  I  made  myself*  comfortable  under  the  shade  of  a  tree, 
awaiting  the  boat,  and  indulging  in  the  thought  that  I  was  soon 
to  enter  a  new  country,  never  before  trodden  by  European  foot. 

At  length  the  boat  came,  but  the  ferrymen,  as  soon  as  they 
saw  wJio  we  were,  behaved  in  a  strange  and  mysterious  manner, 
and  told  us  they  could  not  take  us  across  the  river  before  they 
had  informed  their  master.  However  uncommon  such  a  pre* 
caution  seemed  to  be,  I  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  the  real  state  of 
afiairs.  We  therefore  sat  down  patiently  to  await  the  answer, 
wliich  we  thought  a  mere  matter  of  form.  T!ie  atmosphere  was 
very  sultry,  and  the  sky  overcast ;  clouds  were  hanging  over 
the  river  as  forerunners  of  the  rainy  season.  In  order  to  keep 
oflF  the  deadly  stings  of  the  blood-fiies  from  our  horses,  we  made 
a  large  fire.  The  sting  of  this  fly  is  almost  as  fatal  as  that  of 
the  "tsetse''  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  continent,  and  many 
travelers  lose  all  their  horses  on  the  shore  of  this  riven 

I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  my  tranquil  repose  by  the  ar- 
rival of  a  numerous  troop  of  pilgiims  on  their  way  to  Jlekka : 
all  of  them  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Fulbe  or  Fellata,  mostly 
from  the  western  parts  of  Negroland,  and  some  from  Got  toko, 
the  little-known  country  between  Bambara  and  Kong.  Among 
them  were  also  the  people  who  had  accompanied  me  on  my 
journey  to  A'damdwa,  and  whom  I  had  again  met  a  second 
time  near  the  town  of  Logon.  I  made  tliem  a  present  of  nee^ 
dies  in  order  to  assist  them  in  their  praiseworthy  undertaking* 
While  we  w^ere  chatting  together  the  boatmen  retumed,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  astounding  answer  that  the  chief  of  the  vil- 
lagCj  A'su,  would  not  allow  me  to  cross  the  riven 
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We  could  at  first  scarcely  imagine  what  was  the  reason  of 
this  unforeseen  obstacle,  when  the  boatmen  informed  us  that 
Haj  A'hmed,  the  head  man  of  those  Bagirmi  people  whom  I 
Iiave  mentioned  as  returning  from  Kukawa  to  their  native  coun- 
try, had  assured  them  that  I  was  a  most  dangerous  person,  and 
that  the  Vizier  of  Bornu  himself  had  told  them  there  was  great 
danger  that,  if  I  should  enter  the  country  of  Bagirmi  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sultan,  I  might  upset  his  throne  and  ruin  his  king- 
dom. As  there  were  some  of  the  chief  men  of  the  village  in 
the  boat,  we  used  every  means  to  convince  them  of  the  absurd- 
ity of  such  calumnies ;  but  all  was  in  vain,  and  it  became  evi- 
dent that  we  should  certainly  not  be  allowed  to  a*oas  the  river 
at  this  spot. 

For  a  moment  I  hesitated  whether  I  should  retrace  my  steps 
to  Logon  bimi,  there  to  await  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom 
I  might  send  to  the  Sultan  of  Bagirmi,  or  whether  I  should  try 
my  fortune  at  some  other  point  of  the  river.  I  could  not  well 
perceive  from  whence  tlie  obstacle  proceeded ;  whether  it  was 
really  the  Vizier  of  Bornu  who  was  the  cause  of  these  intrigues, 
as  he  knew  that  it  was  my  earnest  desire,  if  possible,  to  penetrate 
into  Waday ;  or  whether  it  was  the  Sultan  of  Logon,  wlio,  by 
compelling  me  in  this  way  to  retrace  my  steps,  might  think  to 
persuade  me  to  stay  longer  in  his  company.  The  Bagirmi  man 
I  had,  as  far  as  I  knew,  never  offended  in  my  life ;  on  the  con- 
trary, in  the  town  of  Logon  I  had  treated  his  whole  troop,  and 
given,  besides,  some  small  presents  to  himself;  but  he  might 
have  been  jealous  of  me,  seeing  that  the  Sultan  of  Logon  hon- 
ored me  in  so  remarkable  a  manner.  He  had  been  to  Kukawa, 
in  order  to  purchase  there  some  articles  of  manufacture  which 
were  not  to  be  had  in  Bagirmi,  and  which  he  hoped  to  sell  to 
advantage  to  the  sultan  of  his  country.  Perhaps  he  thought 
that  I  was  also  a  merchant^  and  might  spoil  his  marketp  Con- 
sidering, therefore,  all  these  points,  I  at  length  decided  upotj 
trying  to  cross  the  river  at  another  place* 

Having,  in  consequence,  retraced  our  steps  a  little  more  than 
two  miles  along  the  path  we  had  come,  in  order  to  make  the 
people  believe  that  we  were  returning  to  Log6n,  we  turned  off 
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from  our  track  to  tlie  northward,  and  winding  along  in  a  north- 
easterly direction,  at  times  through  a  dense  forest,  at  others 
passing  small  villages  or  hamlets,  where  scarcely  any  com  was 
cultivated,  though  cotton  was  grown  to  some  extent,  and  evi- 
dently employed  the  activity  of  the  inhabitants  in  weaving  and 
dyeing,  we  reached  the  larger  village  Bugari.  Here  the  inhab- 
itants, who,  like  those  of  moat  of  the  villages  hereabouts,  belong 
to  the  Kanuri  race,  received  us  with  great  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality, and  without  delay  assigned  us  quarters  in  a  large  court- 
yard. My  companions  told  the  people  that  we  had  missed  the 
direct  road  to  Mele,  and  tried  even  to  pass  me  off  as  a  *'  sherif ;'' 
but,  unfortunately,  there  was  a  person  who  had  seen  me  at  the 
ferry  of  A'su,  so  that  the  hope  of  crossing  the  river  at  some  oth- 
er place  without  further  obstacle  was  not  very  great- 

Nevertheless,  I  was  resolved  to  try  every  means  in  my  power 
in  order  not  to  miss  the  opportunity  of  exploring  a  new  coun- 
try;  and  for  a  dora,  or  small  shirt,  I  was  promised  by  the  *^bil- 
lama"  of  the  village  a  guide,  who  early  the  next  morning  should 
conduct  me  to  the  ferry  of  Mel^, 

Thursday^  March  IS/A.  Before  daybreak  we  began  oui* 
stealthy  enterprise,  and  entered  the  woods,  led  on  by  a  tall, 
well-made,  muscular,  and  halt-naked  lad,  well  armed  with  bow 
and  battle-axe.  Passing  through  a  district  where,  besides  cot- 
ton, a  great  deal  of  native  com  was  cultivated,  all  belonging  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  village  where  we  had  passed  the  nighty 
and  following  our  narrow,  unbeaten  footpath,  we  at  length 
emerged  upon  the  direct,  well-trodden  track  which  leads  straight 
from  Logon  to  Meie,  although  it  is  very  winding.  At  first  un- 
derwood was  greatly  intermixed  with  dum-bush  or  ngille ;  but 
after  a  while  the  aspect  of  the  country  suddenly  changed,  the 
lower  ground  on  our  left  expanding  in  fine  meadow-lands  inter- 
spersed with  pools  of  stagnant  water,  the  deposit  of  the  last 
year's  inundation,  while  on  our  right  we  had  the  site  of  a  for- 
mer town,  called  Yesineki,  densely  overgrown  with  forest. 

Here  we  came  again  in  eight  of  that  fine  river  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of  Bagirmi,  and  which 
intnguing  men  wished  to  prevent  me  iram  crossing.     The  slope 
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of  the  bank  is  here  broken,  forraing  a  Bmall  terrace  before  it  de* 
;5cend3  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  the  upper  slope  being  at  pres- 
ent covered  with  a  green  turf,  while  the  lower  one,  which  rose 
fifteen  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  consists  of  loose  santl< 
Here  again  we  disturbed  some  crocodiles  which  had  been  quiet- 
ly basking  in  the  sun,  and  lost  no  time  in  making  signs  to  the 
I'erryraen  opposite  that  we  wished  to  cross,  while  I  hastened  to 
the  rear  of  the  rushes  growing  on  the  shore  to  make  a  slight 
nketch  of  the  interesting  scenery  of  the  river,  with  the  village 
on  tlie  other  side.  We  were  dehghted  when,  after  a  short  de- 
lay, we  saw  a  boat  leaving  the  vdlage,  going  round  the  sand- 
bank which  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  coming 
toward  us.  All  our  success  now  depended  on  a  few  minutes  : 
and  as  soon  as  the  ferrymen  touched  the  shore,  we  satisfied 
their  claims  and  entered  tlie  boat,  which  was  large  and  commo- 
dious. 

It  was  with  very  satisfactory  feelings,  although  mingled  with 
some  degree  of  uneasiness,  that  I  found  myself  floating  on  this 
noble  river,  which  was  here  certainly  not  less  than  600  yards 
across.  The  sand-bank  is  a  little  nearer  to  the  eastern  shore^ 
and  the  whole  current  ('*ngada"  in  Kanuri,  "amma-wa"  in 
Logone)  keeps  along  that  side,  while  on  the  westeni  shore  the 
fiver  sweeps  slowly  along»  and  in  general  appears  not  to  be 
very  deep.  In  the  channel,  the  poles  of  the  ferrymen  indicatetl 
a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  Oar  camel,  horses,  and  bullock  had  to 
cross  the  river  by  swimming  alongside  the  boat,  till  we  readied 
the  northern  end  of  the  sand-bank,  wlien  they  w\^lked  along  th(^ 
sandy  beach,  the  sand-bank  being  at  present  about  250  yardt^ 
in  length*  The  current  between  the  sand-bank  and  the  eastern 
shore  was  very  strong,  and  the  water  deep,  though  fortunately 
the  distance  was  only  about  200  yards* 

Having  crossed  this  imposing  stream,  we  entered  the  small 
Ixarbor  of  llele,  and  as  soon  as  we  reached  the  shore  were  saluted 
by  a  "  chiroma/'  or  squirrel,  wduch,  running  about  freely,  and 
wagging  its  tail,  seemed  to  offer  a  good  omen  for  a  happy  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  The  inhabitants  also,  who  were  em  ployed 
in  various  ways  at  a  small  wharf  used  for  building  the  common 
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craft  of  the  river,  received  us  in  a  friendly  way,  more  eapeciallj 
as  I  made  a  small  present  to  a  sort  of  official  personage  who  has 
the  title  of**  Kashella,"  and  added  a  few  needles  in  addition  to 
the  fare  paid  to  the  boatmen,  I  wag  agreeably  struck  by  the 
fine  figures  of  the  females,  their  comely  appearance  and  very 
becoming  head-dress  distinguishing  them  most  advantageously 
not  only  from  the  Kaniirl,  but  even  from  the  people  of  Logon- 
Having  here  spent  a  few  minutes  reloading  our  camel  and 
exchanging  compliments,  we  hastened  on,  ascending  the  higher 
bank,  which  here  rises  to  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  leaving  the 
village  to  the  left,  dose  to  the  steep  slope  overhanging  the  river. 
But  we  had  only  proceeded  about  a  mile,  delighted  at  the  idea 
that,  notwithstanding  the  obstacles  thrown  in  our  way,  we  had 
succeeded  in  entering  this  country,  when  we  saw  a  person  ad- 
vancing towai'd  ns  whom  my  horseman  recognized  as  a  servant 
of  tlie  chief  of  A^su.  This  incident  could  not  but  fail  to  lessen 
our  hopes  of  success  considerably.  Had  the  chief  of  A'^su  been 
more  careful  in  discharging  bis  duty,  and  sent  a  messenger  the 
evening  before,  or  early  the  same  morning,  I  should  never  have 
entered  Bagirmi. 

As  it  was,  having  allowed  the  man  to  proceed  on  his  mis- 
chievous errand,  we  consulted  together  a  moment,  and  tliought 
it  best  to  leave  the  path,  and  strike  across  into  the  stubble- 
tields ;  for  there  is  much  cultivated  ground  belonging  to  Mele, 
which,  although  lying  close  to  the  river,  is  more  of  a  farming 
than  a  fishing  village.  New  ground  was  being  cleared.  Trees 
were  being  cut  down,  notliing  but  the  trunks  being  left,  in  order 
to  protect  the  dresses  of  the  laborers  from  the  ants.  The  whole 
country  was  well  cultivated,  and,  being  shaded  by  numerous 
trees,  presented  a  very  interesting  appearance.  After  about 
half  an  hour's  march  across  the  stubble-fields,  without  any  di- 
i-ect  track,  we  reached  a  well-trodden  path  coming  from  Klesem, 
a  considerable  village  lying  lower  down  the  river,  and  still  be- 
longing to  Kotoko,  with  a  peculiar  idiom  of  its  own*  Follow- 
ing then  this  track,  wc  reached  a  shallow  water-course  of  the 
same  nature  as  those  mentioned  on  former  occasions.  The  Ba- 
girmi people  call  them  *'kamane"  or  "gtiguli."     It  was  enli- 
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vened  by  a  settlement  of  Sbuwa  cattle-breeders  of  the  tribe  of 
the  'Agaife,  aod  stretched  out  in  great  length  from  S.S*W,  to 
N.N.E,,  forming  a  very  peculiar  feature  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try; it  is  called  "Ambusada 'or  Mbusada.  Where  we  crossed 
it  the  water  was  only  a  foot  deep,  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of 
the  shallow  bed  being  covered  with  the  richest  verdure. 
/"      We  then  kept  close  along  its  eastern  side,  having  a  rising 

yi  ground  on  our  left,  with  a  most  splendid  border  of  beautiful 
trees,  chiefly  of  the  fig  kind.  It  was  a  scenery  which  reminded 
inc  of  the  Musgu  country,  with  this  exception,  that  the  water- 
course was  not  so  broad,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  trees  was 

^  not  occasionally  broken  and  diversified  by  the  deltSb-palm,  An 
almost  uninterrupted  line  of  hamlets  skirted  this  narrow  strip 
of  verdant  fertility,  and  now  and  then  groups  of  people  werr 
seen  issuing  from  the  thick  foliage,  while  numerous  herds  of 
cattle  were  spread  over  the  green,  swampy  meadow-lands,  some 
half  immersed  in  the  water,  and  nipping  off  the  fresh  shoots  oi 
the  young  grass,  while  others  were  roaming  about  on  the  drj- 
lierbage  near  the  border.  iVmong  the  cattle,  birds  of  the  most 
beautiful  plumage,  and  of  every  description  and  size,  were  sport- 
ing and  playing  about :  there  was  the  gigantic  pelican  dashing 
down  occasionally  from  some  neighboring  tree ;  the  maraboo 
{Ciconia  J£),  standing  like  an  old  man,  its  head  between  its 
shoulders;  the  large-sized,  azure-feathered  "dedegami,"  strut- 
tmg  proudly  along  after  its  prey,  the  plotus,  with  its  long,  snake- 
like  neck ;  the  white  ibis,  eagerly  searching  for  its  food,  with 
various  species  of  ducks  (geddegabu  or  '*  daba'*)j  and  numerous 
other  lesser  birds  in  larger  or  smaller  flights.  Now  and  tlien  a 
wild  hog  suddenly  started  forth  from  the  covert  of  the  forest, 
accompanied  by  a  litter  of  young  ones,  and  plunged  eagerly  into 
the  water.  There  was  here  a  rich  and  inexhaustible  field  for 
the  sportsman ;  but  I  could  not  think  of  sport,  for  I  was  con- 
scious that  something  was  going  on  to  stop  my  progress. 

Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  have  gone  on 
without  stopping ;  but  I  felt  the  heat  of  the  sun  very  much, 
fmd,  seeing  that  I  could  not  traverse  the  country  by  force,  pre- 
ferred resting  during  the  heat  of  the  day  under  the  shade  of  a 
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ide-spreading  ngabbore  or  ngato  (fig-tree)  at  the  side  of  a 
ge.  I  here  endeavored  in  vain  to  barter  a  few  tilings 
with  the  inhabitants ;  but,  to  ray  great  astonishment,  neither 
milk  nor  any  thing  else  was  to  be  had,  though  cattle  were  seen 
grazing  in  every  direction.  But  the  people  told  me  that  the 
great  number  of  cattle  collected  together  on  so  narrow  a  slip  of 
pasture-ground  was  the  very  reason  they  had  so  little  milk. 
These  Shuwa  people,  who  belong  to  the  tribe  of  the  Welad  *Ali, 
call  this  shallow  water  Msel  el  Haj  'All,  after  the  name  of  their 
principal  chief. 

I  was  quietly  reclining  in  the  cool  shade,  although  not  with- 
out some  sad  forebodings,  when  the  head  man  of  Mel^,  accom- 
panied  by  seven  or  eight  armed  Showa,  was  seen  approaching. 
They  first  addressed  themselves  to  my  horseman  Grema,  who 
had  made  himself  comfortable  in  the  shade  of  another  tree  a 
short  distance  off.  Having  finished  their  business  with  him, 
they  came  to  me,  protesting  that  they  could  not  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue  my  jouiTiey,  as  they  wei-e  compelled  to  wait  for  an  order 
from  the  capital,  when  I  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  on  my  part 
that  I  was  willing  to  wait  any  reasonable  time  on  condition  of 
their  assigning  me  a  residence,  and  the  means  of  supplying  my 
wants.  They  expressed  their  satisfaction  at  my  compliance, 
telling  me  that,  in  case  of  my  refusal,  they  would  have  sent  all 
the  Shiiwa  in  the  neighborhood  to  harass  me  on  the  road.  The 
head  man  of  Mele  then  promised  me  that,  if  I  would  return  to 
his  Tillage,  he  would  take  care  that  I  should  he  supplied  with 
every  thing  I  wanted,  particularly  fowls  and  milk. 

I  therefore  allowed  Grema  to  proceed  alone^  in  order  to  take 
my  letters  to  the  capital,  while  I  slowly  retraced  my  steps.  An 
hour  and  a  half's  march  along  a  more  direct  path  brought  me 
hack  to  the  village  where  I  had  first  entered  this  country. 

The  position  of  Mele  is  not  without  interest,  situated  as  it  is 
upon  a  steep  hank  overhanging  a  lai*ge  and  beautiful  na\igal>le 
river,  which  here  changes  its  course  from  a  westeasterly  to  a 
southnortherly  direction ;  and  here  I  might  have  indulged  a  few 
days  in  contemplating  the  interesting  scenery,  if  my  fiiture  prog^ 
ress  had  allowed  me  more  tranquillity.     As  it  was,  the  six  or 
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seven  days  I  passed  here  were  spent  in  rather  a  dull  manner ; 
for  the  inhabitants  became  very  suspicious  when  they  observed 
that  my  favorite  place  was  the  sliade  of  a  fine  tree  at  the  very 
brink  of  the  shore,  from  whence  I  had  a  view  over  tlie  river  to 
a  great  extent  north  and  west.  Of  course,  there  was  but  Httle 
communication,  and  very  rarely  a  boat  was  seen  proceeding  in 
either  direction.  Now  and  then  the  sand-bank  became  enliven- 
ed by  a  crocodile  coming  out  of  the  water  to  bask  in  the  sun, 
or  by  the  frolics  of  the  boys  of  the  village,  who  occasionally 
crossed  over  to  look  after  their  fishing-tackle,  or  dry  their  nets. 
Both  fish  as  well  as  crocodiles  are  extremely  plentiful  in  the 
river,  and  the  meat  of  the  latter  forms  a  gxeat  delicacy  to  the 
natives.  But  there  is  also  in  this  river  a  very  large  animaJ, 
which,  I  think,  must  be  identical  with  the  ayii  of  the  Benuwe 
and  Niger-^the  Manatus  VogeliL'^ 

To  the  northeast  the  village  was  bordered  by  thick  forest, 
which  at  a  little  distance  was  traversed  by  the  lower  course  of 
the  Ambusada,  which  was  here  extremely  rich  m  verdure,  and 
full  of  the  favorite  haunts  of  the  hog,  I  here,  also,  observed  a 
considerable  number  of  monkeys.  It  was  during  my  residence 
in  this  place,  likewise,  that  I  fimt  obtained  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  the  Shan,  and  its  relation  with  that  of  Log6n, 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  rivers  being  a  little  below 
Kiisuri,  at  a  place  called  Sifia  Facha,  wdiile  I  obtained  a  great 
deal  of  information — certainly  not  quite  clear  and  distinct — of 
the  towns  and  principalities  on  the  upper  courses  of  these  rivers. 
I  also  leanied  that  last  year  the  river  had  overflowed  its  banks, 
and  entered  the  very  huts  of  the  natives.  Nevertheless,  at  this 
spot  the  banks  were  at  present  more  than  forty  feet  high. 

Afl  for  the  name  of  the  river,  the  name  which  is  generally 
given  to  it,  viz.,  Shary  or  Shari,  belongs,  as  I  have  mentioned 
on  a  former  occasion,  to  the  language  of  the  K6tok6.  The  Ba- 
girmi  people  call  it  only  Ba,  distinguishing  it  in  the  various 
parts  of  its  course  by  tlie  names  of  the  different  villages  which 
*  I  think  it  is  this  aniinal  which  is  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  {Travels  in 
Nabia,  Appendix  I-,  p-  433)  as  the  ^^  S  a^  This  name  must  be  given  to  it  by 
tbe  Shtiwa,  but  I  did  not  hear  it. 
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are  situated  on  its  banks,  as  Ba-Mele^  Ba-Bus6,  Bti-Gun,  while 
the  Arabs  call  it  at  this  place  Bahr-Blele,  and  a  little  higher  ap 
from  the  other  village,  Bahr-A'su,  When  the  whole  river, 
therefore,  is  sometimes  called  A'su,  the  relation  is  quite  the 
same  as  the  komadugu  Waiibe  being  called  Yeou  or  Yo. 

But  while  I  was  thus  able  to  employ  my  time  not  quite  un- 
profitably,  my  comforts  were  not  quite  so  good  as  I  had  been 
led  to  expect,  neither  fowl  nor  milk  being  procurable,  and  the 
fresh  fish  of  the  river,  which  I  was  occasionally  able  to  procure 
for  a  handsome  present,  not  agreeing  with  tlie  weak  state  of  my 
stomach,  although  it  was  excellent  and  very  palatable.  There 
is  a  small  market  held  at  a  village  about  five  miles  distant,  of 
the  name  of  EMiye,  and  every  Wednesday  another  market,  a 
little  more  important,  near  a  village  of  the  name  of  Ciiinge. 

3Iy  impatience  was  augmented  by  the  unmistakable  signs  of 
the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  while  the  numbers  of  the 
rausquitoes  allowed  mc  but  little  rest  during  the  night.  The 
sky  was  usually  overcast,  and  occasionally  early  in  the  morn- 
ing the  whole  country  was  enveloped  in  a  dense  fog.  Though 
rather  cool  in  the  morning,  the  weather  became  sultry  toward 
the  middle  of  the  dayj  and  heavy  squalls  of  wind  sometimes  set 
in  in  the  afternoon.  I  would  willingly  have  shared  the  com- 
pany of  the  sultan  in  the  expedition,  although  the  news  whicli 
arrived  from  the  camp  was  not  altogether  of  a  satisflictory  char- 
acter. The  pagan  inhabitants  of  Gogomi,  against  whom  he  was 
waging  war,  were  reported  to  have  descended  from  their  mount- 
ain strongholdss  and  to  liave  slain  a  considerable  number  of  his 
people,  and  among  them  a  well-known  Arab  from  Morocco,  who 
accom|janied  him  on  this  expedition. 

Thursday^  March  2Atlu  It  was  about  noon  when,  to  my 
great  delight,  my  trooper  Grema  'Abdii  returned  firom  his  er- 
rand. He  was  accompanied  by  two  attendants  of  the  Zerraa, 
or  rather  Kadamange,  the  lieutenant  governor  whom  the  sul- 
tan had  left  during  his  absence  in  command  of  the  capital,  I 
was  disappointed,  however,  in  my  expectation  that  I  should  be 
allowed,  without  further  delay,  to  reach  the  capital  myself,  for 
the  messengers  produced  a  document,  provided  with  a  large  black 
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seal,  to  the  effect  that  I  %Yas  to  await  the  answer  of  the  sultan 
in  Bugoraan,  a  place  higlier  up  the  river,  the  itiimbitants  of 
which,  together  with  those  of  a  neighboring  town,  called  lliskin^ 
were  to  provide  me  with  fresh  fish  and  railk  during  my  stay 
there.  Although  anxious  to  join  the  sultan  himself,  I  had  noth- 
ing to  object  to  such  an  arrangenaent,  and  was  glad  to  move  on, 
if  it  were  only  a  little.  Our  path  on  leaving  the  village  kept 
along  the  steep  northeasterly  bank  of  the  river,  which  here  sep- 
arates into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern  one  has  more  the 
nature  of  a  creek*  The  island  thus  formed  was  thickly  wood- 
ed, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  hamlet  of  fishermen,  seem- 
ed to  be  left  entirely  to  the  possession  of  wild  animals ;  for 
while  we  cloarly  distinguished  a  flock  of  about  a  dozen  large 
antelopes  of  the  species  called  "mohor''  or  ^'himniye'^  {Antilope 
Soemmering ii)y  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  a  string 
of  not  less  than  twenty-two  crocodiles  all  lying  quietly  on  their 
backs  on  the  sandy  beach  and  basking  in  the  sun.  None  of 
thcm,however»  were  remarkable  for  their  size,  the  largest  meas- 
uring apparently  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet. 

Our  march  was  rather  short,  ray  companions  taking  up  quar- 
ters for  us  in  the  small  village  called  Limshi,  situated  two  miles 
and  a  half  higher  up  the  river,  or  rather  creek. 

Here  there  was  a  tolerable  degree  of  activity,  and  several 
boats  were  lj"ing  near  the  banks.  Having  just  before  observed 
such  numbers  of  crocodiles,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  at  see- 
ing the  women,  who  were  fetching  water,  bathing  without  ap- 
prehension in  the  river.  The  island  opposite,  at  this  spot  also, 
was  densely  covered  with  wood,  but  a  little  higher  up  there  is  a 
village  of  the  name  of  O'diyo.  Our  reception  in  the  village  was 
very  inhospitable,  and  gave  me  a  bad  idea  of  the  authority  of 
the  lieutenant  governor, under  whose  protection!  was  traveling. 

Friday^  March  2QtL  Our  march  for  the  first  mile  and  a  half 
led  through  stubble-fields,  after  which  we  entered  a  dense  forest 
filled  with  numerous  creeping  plants,  but  otherwise  of  rather 
uniform  character^  awaiting  the  reviving  power  of  the  rainy  sea- 
.son.  The  sliallow  water-course  llbusdda,  or  Msel  el  Haj  'Ali, 
was  all  the  time  close  on  our  left,  till  we  crossed  it,  at  a  distance 
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of  about  five  niilefi.  We  then  pursued  our  march  throagh  cul- 
tivated grounds,  where,  besictea  millet,  a  little  cotton  also  wa.> 
raised,  at  other  tiraes  proceeding  through  clearer  forest,  and  soon 
reached  the  \dllage  Mustafaji,  which  was  the  native  place  of  the* 
wife  of  my  escort^  Grema  Abdu. 

Here  we  were  quartered  witliout  delay,  but  the  huts  were  not 
remarkable  either  for  their  size  or  architecture,  consisting  en- 
tirely of  thatch  and  reed,  the  lower  part  being  only  slightly 
touched  with  clay,  and  dtuing  the  hot  hours  of  the  day  the  heat 
of  them  was  really  sufibcating.     The  inhabitants  are  all  Kanu- 
ri,  who,  having  emigrated  from  Bornu  during  the  time  of  the 
decay  of  that  empire,  have  settled  here  as  well  as  in  other  parti^ 
of  Bagirmi,  where  they  have  introduced  the  little  civilization 
which  at  present  is  seen,  especially  weaving  and  dyeing,  which 
is  here  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.     The  Shari  or  Ba, 
iu  a  direct  line,  is  only  about  seven  miles  distant  toward  the 
west,  and  the  inundation  even  approaches  the  very  village  by 
means  of  the  shallow  depressions  and  water-courses  which  in- 
tersect  the  country,     A  great  c:stent  of  ground  was  under  cul- 
tivation. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  village  behaved  very  hospitably,  and 
my  horseman's  father-in-law,  a  very  jovial  and  decent-looking 
man,  made  me  a  present  of  a  lat  sheep.  The  only  difficulty 
was  the  water,  the  well,  notwithstanding  its  depth  of  fifteen 
fathoms,  containing  only  a  very  small  supply.  Scarcity  of  wa- 
ter seems,  indeed,  to  be  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  Ba~ 
girrai. 

We  remained  here  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  of  the  following- 
day,  and  did  not  start  until  half  past  two  in  the  afternoon.  The 
country  wliich  we  traversed  was  well  inhabited,  and  a  good  deal 
of  cotton  was  to  be  seen,  and  it  was  here  that  I  first  beheld  it 
cultivated  in  ridges  and  furrows,  a  manner  of  culture  which,  J 
think,  is  constantly  adhered  to  in  America  as  well  as  in  India, 
but  in  Ncgroland  very  rarely^  the  cotton-plants  growing  on  the 
ridges,  but  being  at  present  quite  bare  of  leaves.  All  the  cot- 
ton plantations  which  I  had  seen  previously  in  Negroland  were 
left  to  themselves,  and  were  in  rather  a  wild  state,  but  here 
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they  seemed  to  be  well  kept  and  taken  care  of.     At  a  village 

called  Mutkoini  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the  great  immbers 
of  asses  ;  here  the  ground  was  full  of  the  holes  of  the  fenck  or 
Megalotis^  called  by  the  native  Shuwa  population  *'bu  hassen/' 

Further  on,  a  firm  and  drj'  clay  soil  succeeded.  Having  then 
passed  a  large  village  of  the  name  of  Bugari,  we  took  up  our 
quarters  a  little  before  sunset  in  a  village  called  IMatuwari, 
wliicli  belongs  to  a  wealthy  and  learned  man  called  Legari  Ba- 
Musa,  and  were  very  hospitably  receivcil  These  people  were 
also  Kandri,  and  I  was  delighted  to  observe  some  signs  of  in- 
dustry  in  the  shape  of  a  small  dyeing-place,  which  contained 
two  pits. 

March  2Mh.  At  an  early  hour  we  pursued  our  march,  ap- 
proaching the  town  of  Bugoman,  where  I  was  to  await  fui*ther 
orders  from  the  sultan.  The  country  exhibited  signs  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  and  numerous  larraing  hamlets,  called  *'y6we6" 
by  the  Bagimii  people,  were  spread  about ;  at  present,  howev- 
er, they  were  tenantless,  being  only  inhabited  during  the  raijiy 
season  by  the  'Afield  hands,"  as  an  American  would  say. 

After  a  march  of  about  four  miles,  and  having  passed  a 
swampy  meadow-ground  with  numerous  traces  of  the  rhinoce- 
ros, we  again  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river  of  Baginni, 
the  Shari  or  Ba,  which  here,  where  at  present  it  formed  a  wide, 
flat  sandy  beach,*  at  first  sight  seemed  very  inconsiderable, 
compared  with  that  noble  character  which  it  had  exhibited  low- 
er down,  so  that  I  almost  supposed  it  to  be  nothing  but  a 
branch  of  the  principal  river,  although  my  people  repeated!}- 
assured  me  this  was  not  the  case ;  that  small  branch  which 
higher  up,  a  little  above  the  town  of  Miltu,  separates  from  it, 
passing  by  Buso  and  Bachikara,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
ilasefia,  having  just  rejoined  it  near  the  town  of  Miskin,  of 
which  the  taller  trees,  if  not  the  houses,  were  visible  from  hence. 
The  river  here  forms  a  long  reach  from  south  to  north,  but 
higher  up,  beyond  Miskin,  comes  from  S*S,E.     The  bank  on 

*  Befora  coming  to  tbe  main  river  I  had  to  traverse  a  small  gtream  of  verj' 
coW  and  limpid  water,  ninniug  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  river  j  but  I  do 
not  know  wheoce  it  may  proceed. 
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this  side  was  very  low,  which  is  the  reason  that  the  river,  dur- 
ing the  inundation,  spreads  over  a  greater  extent  of  country. 
The  ground  shelves  very  gradually,  and  the  river  seemed  shal- 
low at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  beach,  but  its  depth  on 
the  other  side  may  be  the  mote  considerable,  the  opposite  bank, 
on  which  the  town  of  Bugoman  stands,  being  rather  steep. 

The  town,  seen  fi*oni  this  distance,  seemed  to  be  rather  in  a 
state  of  decay — at  least  as  regarded  the  wall ;  but  it  was  pleas- 
antly adorned  with  a  vm-iety  of  trees,  among  which  deleb-  and 
diim-palms  were  the  most  conspicnouB.  It  was  market-day, 
and  in  the  cool  of  the  morning  numbers  of  people  were  collect- 
ed on  the  southeastern  beach,  where  we  had  arrived,  awaiting 
the  return  of  the  ferrj^- boats,  so  that  altogether  it  exhibited 
quite  an  interesting  scene.  But  gradually  the  bustle  subsided, 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  sandy  beach  became  almost  in- 
supportable ;  for,  notwithstanding  my  warning,  we  had  left  the 
green  border  of  trees  and  herbage  far  behind  us,  and  had  ad* 
vanced  along  the  broad  sandy  beach,  which  at  present  was  dry, 
to  the  very  edge  of  the  water*  My  escort,  together  with  the 
two  servants  of  Zerma,  had  gone  into  the  town  to  announce  my 
arrival,  and  to  inform  the  head  man  of  the  order  of  the  lieuten- 
ant governor,  that  I  was  to  await  here  the  commands  of  the 
sultan  1  but  no  answer  came.  In  yain  did  I  endeavor  to  pro- 
tect myself  from  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  by  forming  a 
temporary  shelter  of  my  carpet ;  for  the  sun  in  these  climes 
Is  never  more  severe  than  just  before  the  setting  in  of  the 
rainy  season,  and  we  had  generally  at  two  o'clock  between  106*^ 
and  110*^.  As  noon  passed  by  I  grew  impatient,  especially 
as  I  had  nothing  to  eat,  there  being  no  firewood  even  for  cook- 
ing a  very  simple  meal. 

At  length,  a  little  before  three  o'clock,  my  messengers  return- 
ed, and  their  countenances  indicated  that  they  were  not  the 
bearers  of  satisfactory  news.  The  Governor  of  Bugoman  re- 
fused obedience  to  the  direct  order  of  his  lord,  the  Sultan  of 
Bagirmi,  and  declined  receiving  me  into  the  town*  Notliing 
was  left  but  to  retrace  our  steps  to  the  village  Matuwari,  where 
we  had  been  so  hospitably  entertained.    Dragging,  therefore,  be- 
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liind  us  the  sheep  which  we  had  not  been  able  to  slaughter,  w© 
returned  by  the  same  road  we  had  come. 

Here  we  remained  the  foilowmg  luorning,  and  I  had  sufficient 
time  to  reflect  on  my  condition  in  this  country.  There  could 
not  be  the  least  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  unfavorably  inclined  toward  the  stranger ;  and  I  was  per- 
suaded that  the  best  course  for  me  to  pursue  would  be  to  return 
to  liOgon,  and  there  quietly  await  the  answer  of  the  sultan ;  but 
my  companions  were  not  of  my  opinion,  and  assured  me  I  was 
not  at  liberty  to  leave  the  country  after  I  had  once  entered  it 
It  was  therefore  decided  that  we  should  proceed  in  the  direction 
of  the  capital,  and  make  our  further  proceedings  dependent  upon 
circumstances.  The  reason  we  did  not  start  at  once  was  be- 
cause my  companions  wanted  to  pass  the  extensive  forest  which 
lay  before  us  in  the  nighttime,  as  there  was  no  water  for  a 
whole  day's  march,  and  our  people  were  unprovided  with  wa- 
ter-skins. 

In  order  to  employ  my  leisure  time,  I  took  a  walk  to  Bugari, 
the  village  above  mentioned,  it  being  market-day ;  and  I  was 
glad,  considering  the  little  civilization  which  is  to  be  met  with 
in  these  regions,  to  find  a  good  deal  of  traffic  going  on  in  the 
market.  There  were  about  twenty  head  of  cattle,  between  si:s- 
ty  and  eighty  sheep,  and  about  a  dozen  asses  to  be  sold ;  there 
were,  moreover,  a  good  assortment  of  black  and  white  tobes,  a 
tolerable  supply  of  butter  and  honey,  besides  millet,  beans,  and 
ground-nuts ;  the  latter  especially  were  very  plentiful,  and  bore 
ample  testimony  to  the  fact  that  in  these  regions  also  this  val- 
uable article  of  commerce  grows  in  great  quantities,  and  forms 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  natives ;  but  as  for  cot- 
ton, the  supply  was  rather  limited. 

The  staple  commodities  of  the  market  were  tobes,  half  tobes, 
and  single  strips  of  cotton,  or  farda,  about  three  inches  wide, 
and  from  three  to  four  dr'a  in  length.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
destitute  of  this  kind  of  money,  the  people  rejecting  with  con- 
tempt those  miserable  little  shirts,  or  dora,  which  I  had  brought 
with  me  from  Bomu ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  good  sup- 
ply of  the  market,  I  might  have  remained  unprovided.    I,  how- 
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ever^  succeeded  in  bujing  a  few  farda  for  some  needles,  paying 
four  needles  for  each  farda.  I  txmght  also  a  little  butter  for 
some  beads. 

The  whole  of  this  district  is  very  scantily  supplied  with  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  well  in  Matuwari,  which  is  only  two  fatiioms  and  a 
half  deep-f  contained  very  little*  The  wells  in  Bugari  were  tliree 
fathoms  deep,  but  were  no  better  supplied.  Of  course,  by  dig- 
ging to  a  greater  depth,  and  constructing  the  wells  in  a  proper 
way,  the  people  might  secure  a  sufficient  supply ;  but  they  pre- 
fer walking  every  day  to  a  far  distant  village  for  a  little  water 
rather  than  employ  a  few  weeks  industriously  in  making  a  du- 
rable well- 

After  a  cordial  parting  from  the  male  and  female  inhabitants 
of  the  village,  we  started  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon ; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  short  halt,  about  sunset,  in  a  small 
hamlet  called  *'Buni-nyigo,"  or  *' hyaenas'  den,"  we  continued 
our  march  without  interruption  till  past  eleven  o'clock  at  night- 
The  village  just  mentioned  lies  at  the  border  of  the  wilderness, 
and  here  we  had  not  only  to  w^ater  our  horses  and  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  water  for  ourselves,  but  I  had  also  to  give  medicine 
to  some  people  who  had  followed  me  all  the  way  from  Bugari, 

Having  rested  for  a  little  more  than  five  hours  in  the  midst 
of  a  forest,  without  being  molested  by  man  or  beast,  we  con- 
tiimed  our  march  through  the  dense  jungle  full  of  trees  and 
thick  underwood,  while  larger  trees  became  more  and  more 
scanty-  Gradually  the  forest  became  clearer,  and  flocks  of  tur- 
tie-doves  seemed  to  indicate  that  there  was  water  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, although  such  a  conclusion  drawn  firom  the  presence 
of  this  bird  is  sometimes  liable  to  error. 

After  the  rainy  season  the  character  presented  by  this  forest 
must  be  very  different,  and  a  little  farther  on  evident  signs  of 
former  cultivation  began  to  be  visible,  even  of  sesamum  (**mar- 
raahi"  as  the  Kanuri,  "  karru"  as  the  Bagirmi  people  call  it), 
as  was  evident  from  the  deep  furrows  which  intersected  the 
ground.  The  inhabitants  of  two  or  three  small  hamlets  drag- 
ged on  a  miserable  existence  even  during  the  drought  which  at 
present  prevailed^  and  we  met  a  large  body  of  women  and 
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children,  who  pri?ferred  fetching  every  night  and  morning  their 
supply  of  this  most  essential  element  from  a  distance  of  several 
miles  rather  than  desert  their  native  village* 

Having  passed  another  hamlet,  likewise  destitute  of  water, 
and  left  several  villages  at  a  greater  distance  sarrounded  by  a 
tract  of  cultivated  ground,  we  at  length  reached  the  longed-for 
El  Dorado  where  water  was  to  be  found ;  and,  as  may  be  pre- 
sumed, there  was  a  great  bustle  round  the  well,  which  had  to 
supply  the  whole  thirsty  neighborhood*  Numbers  of  people, 
camels,  and  asses  were  thronging  around,  longing  for  the  mo- 
ment when  they  might  come  in  for  their  share ;  and  as  the  well 
was  ten  fathoms  deep^  a  considerable  time  would  necessarily 
elapse  before  they  were  all  supplied.  Being  saluted  in  a  friend- 
ly way  by  the  people,  I  pitched  my  tent  in  the  shade  of  a  large 
chedia  or  caoutchouc-tree,  which,  however,  was  very  scanty,  as 
the  young  leaves  had  not  come  out,  and  afforded  very  little  re- 
lief from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Here  it  was  for  the  first  time  that  I  tasted  a  dish  of  sesa- 
mum,  which  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  millet,  in  the 
form  of  a  large  hasty  pudding,  but,  being  insufficiently  season- 
ed by  the  common  African  sauce  of  the  leaves  of  the  kiika  or 
monkey-bread-tree,  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  very  dainty 
dish.  The  village,  the  name  of  which  is  Mokori,  had  a  com- 
fortable appearance ;  and  the  pounding  of  indigo  in  the  dyeing- 
pits  went  on  without  interruption,  even  during  the  heat  of  the 
day.  Some  Fulbe  or  FelMta  shepherds  live  in  tlie  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  barter  a  little  butter  for 
glass  beads,  as  well  as  a  small  supply  of  rice — that  is  to  say, 
wild  ricen,  for  rice  is  not  cultivated  here,  but  only  gathered  in 
the  jungles  from  what  the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  have  left. 
Altogether,  I  might  have  been  very  comfortable  if  my  uncertain 
situation  in  the  country  had  not  caused  me  some  anxiety* 

When  we  pursued  our  march  in  the  afternoon,  our  road  lay 
through  a  fertile  country,  where  the  cultivation  was  divided  be- 
tween millet  and  sesamum,  till  we  reached  the  first  group  of  the 
village  of  Bakada,  which  consists  of  four  distinct  hamlets.  Here 
my  companions  wanted  to  procure  quarters  for  me ;  but,  forta- 
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nately,  the  head  man  of  the  village  refused  them  admittance,  so 
that  they  were  obliged  to  seek  for  hospitality  in  another  hamlet, 
and  it  was  my  good  luck  to  obtain  quarters  in  the  liouse  of  a 
man  who  forms  one  of  the  most  pleasing  recollections  of  my 
journey*  This  was  Haj  Bu-Bakr  Sadik,  a  spare  old  man,  of 
very  amiable  temperament,  to  whom  I  became  indebted  for  a 
great  deal  of  kindness  and  valuable  information. 

Wliile  I  pitciicd  my  tent  in  his  small  court-yard,  he  was  sit- 
ting close  by,  and  was  informing  me  in  very  good  Arabic  that 
he  had  thrice  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  seen  the  great 
ships  of  the  Christians  on  the  Sea  of  Jedda,  He  remembered 
minutely  all  the  different  localities  which  he  had  visited  in  the 
course  of  his  long  wanderings. 

Delighted  that  by  chance  I  had  fallen  in  with  such  a  man,  I 
sent  away  the  next  morning  my  horseman  Grema  'Abdu,  and 
the  two  messengers,  to  the  capital,  in  order  to  inform  the  lieu- 
tenant governor  that  the  chief  of  Bugoman  had  refused  obe- 
dience to  his  direct  order  and  denied  me  admittance  into  the 
town,  and  to  ask  him  what  was  to  become  of  me  now.  Send- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  a  present,  I  begged  him  urgently  to 
allow  me  either  to  enter  the  capital  or  to  retrace  my  steps  to 
Bomu.  Grema  promised  me  that  he  \vonld  return  the  next 
morning  with  a  decisive  answer.  However,  he  did  not  keep  hia 
promise^  but  remained  absent  full  seven  days,  altliongh  the  dis- 
tance from  the  aipital  was  only  about  ten  miles.  It  was  theF&- 
fore  very  fortunate  that  I  had  the  company  of  Bti-Bakr  Sadik, 
for  no  other  person  would  have  been  able  to  give  me  such  an 
insight  into  the  character  and  the  history  of  these  regions  as 
this  man. 

He  drew  a  spirited  picture  of  the  great  national  stniggle 
which  his  countrymen  liad  been  carrying  on  against  Bornu,  he 
himself  having  taken  part  in  several  battles.  He  boasted,  and 
with  reason,  that  slaves  of  his  master  had  twice  beaten  the 
Sheikh  Mohammed  el  Kancmi,  and  that  the  sheikh  had  only 
gained  the  victory  by  calling  to  his  assistance  Mustapha  el  A'h- 
mar  and  Mnkni,  the  two  succeeding  sultans  of  Fezzan,  when  by 
destroying  the  towns  of  Babaliya  and  Gawi,  and  by  taking  pos- 
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session  of  the  capital,  he  made  himself  temporary  master  of 
the  country.  He  described  to  me  with  delight  how  his  coun- 
trymen had  driven  back  the  Fellata  who  were  endeavoring  to 
establish  the  Jemmdra  in  their  country,  and  that  they  had  un- 
dertaken afterward  a  successful  expedition  against  Bogo,  one  of 
the  settlements  of  that  nation, 

Bii-Bakr,  indeed,  might  have  heen  called  a  patriot  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  Although  a  loyal  subject,  and  humbly  de^ 
voted  to  his  sultan,  nevertheless  he  beheld  with  the  deepest 
mortification  the  decline  of  his  native  country  from  the  former 
wealth  and  importance  it  had  enjoyed  previous  to  the  time  when 
'Abd  el  Kerim  Sabun,  the  Sultan  of  Waday,  conquered  it,  plun- 
dered its  treasures,  made  the  king  tributary,  and  led  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Thus  the  whole  well-being  of 
the  country  had  been  annihilated,  and  not  only  their  wealth  in 
silver  and  cattle  had  disappeared,  but  the  ruin  and  decay  ex- 
tended even,  as  he  considered  in  his  melancholy  frame  of  mind, 
to  nature — whole  districts  wdiich  had  been  formerly  under  cul- 
tivation and  covered  with  villages  being  now  changed  to  a  wil- 
derness, and  regions  wliich  had  formerly  been  well  supplied 
with  water  suffering  now  the  extreme  of  drought.  Worms,  he 
told  me,  were  devouring  their  crops  and  vegetables,  dooming 
them  to  starvation. 

AH  this  was  true  as  far  as  regarded  the  present  state  of  the 
country  ;  for,  though  I  can  not  say  whether  its  physical  condi- 
tion was  ever  much  more  favorable,  still,  as  to  its  government 
and  political  importance,  there  certainly  was  a  time  when  Ba- 
girmi  enjoyed  greater  prosperity.  It  might  seem,  indeed,  as  if 
the  country  was  visited  by  Divine  chastisement,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  the  offenses  of  their  ancestors  and  the  ungodly  life  of 
their  former  ruler.  In  no  country  in  the  wiiole  extent  of  Ne- 
groland  which  I  have  traveled  over  have  I  seen  such  vast  num- 
bers of  destructive  worms,  and  such  a  predominance  of  ants,  as 
in  Bagirmi.  Tliere  is  especially  a  large  black  worm,  called 
**  hallu-wendi,"  as  long  as  the  largest  grub,  but  much  bigger, 
which,  swarming  in  millions,  consumes  an  immense  proportion 
of  the  produce  of  the  natives.     Bu-Bakr  showed  me  another 
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far  smaller  but  not  less  voracious  insect,  which  they  call  "  kun- 
juDgjudu,"  a  beetle  about  half  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  yellow 
color  J  but  the  poor  natives,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
tries in  the  case  of  the  locust,  do  not  fail  to  take  their  revenge ; 
for,  when  the  insect  has  grown  fat  and  big  at  tJieir  expense,  they 
devour  it  themselves — a  liahit  which  may  be  one  of  the  numer- 
ous relics  of  their  former  pagan  existence,  it  being  still  a  general 
custom  with  the  Sokoto  to  eat  a  large  species  of  beetle  called 
*'  deniana," 

Of  other  species  of  worms  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  far- 
ther on  ;  but  with  the  white  and  black  ants  I  myself  waged  re- 
peatedly a  rcIentlesB  but  unsuccessful  war  during  my  residence 
in  the  country.  Already,  the  second  day  of  my  stay  in  Baka- 
da>  I  observed  that  the  white  sLiit  {Termes /atalis)  was  threaten- 
ing my  couch,  which  I  had  spread  upon  a  very  coarse  mat,  or 
"siggedi"  as  the  Kanuri,  '*laba'*  as  the  Bagirmi  people  call 
it,  made  of  the  thickest  reed,  with  total  destruction.  I  there- 
fore, for  want  of  a  better  protection,  contrived  an  expedient 
which  I  thought  would  guarantee  my  berth  against  the  further 
attacks  of  those  cruel  intruders,  placing  my  couch  upon  three 
very  large  poles  ;  but  I  soon  had  cause  to  discover  that  those 
ferocious  insects  were  not  to  be  deterred  by  such  means,  for  two 
days  afterward  I  found  that  they  had  not  only  built  their  in- 
trench men  ts  along  the  poles,  and  reached  the  top,  but  had  eaten 
through  both  the  coarse  mats,  finished  a  large  piece  of  my  Stam- 
biili  carpet,  and  destroyed  several  other  articles.  And  during 
my  furtlier  stay  here  I  had  the  greatest  trouble  in  preventing 
these  insects  from  destroying  all  my  things,  for  their  voracity 
and  destructive  powers  seem  to  increase  toward  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season,  which  was  fast  setting  in. 

The  weather  was  exceedingly  sultry,  and  we  had  the  first 
thunder-storm  on  the  3d  of  April,  and  from  that  time  we  experi- 
enced a  tornado  almost  every  day,  although  in  general  there 
was  not  much  rain. 

The  village  itself,  of  course,  afforded  very  little  entertainment. 
In  former  times  it  had  been  nothing  but  a  slave  or  farming  vil- 
lage, or  '*y6we6,"  while  the  masters  of  the  field-hands  resided 
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at  another  place  caDed  Kustija,  and  it  was  only  a  few  years 
previouslj  that  they  had  taken  up  their  residence  at  this  place ; 
nevertheless,  even  at  present  it  is  nothing  better  than  a  farming 
village,  grain  being  the  only  produce  of  the  place,  while  the  in- 
habitants do  not  possess  a  single  cow,  so  that  milk  and  butter 
are  great  luxuries^  and  even  a  fowl  quite  out  of  the  question. 
Bat  as  for  grain,  Bakada  is  not  without  importance;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  chief  corn-growing  places  in  the  country, 
especially  for  sorghum  (*'ngaberi,"  or,  as  they  call  it,  ''wa"), 
while  millet  ("  chengo'^  is  not  so  extensively  grown. 

A  market  is  held  every  Sunday  near  the  western  hamlet ;  but 
it  is  very  miserable  indeed,  and  it  was  all  the  worse  for  me,  as 
the  people  refused  to  accept  in  payment  any  of  tliose  small 
articles  of  which  I  was  still  possessed,  all  my  property  at  that 
time  consisting  of  3000  shells— that  is  to  say,  little  more  than 
a  Spanish  dollar^ — a  small  assortment  of  beads,  and  a  few  look- 
ing-glasses, but  principally  needles,  while  here  also  the  people 
required  what  I  had  not,  namely,  the  cotton  strips  which  I  have 
mentioned  above.  The  only  luxury  offered  for  sale  in  the  mar- 
ket was  a  miserable  lean  sheep  ;  and,  as  a  representative  of  for- 
eign civilization,  there  was  half  a  sheet  of  common  paper* 

Tliis  was  the  sole  attraction  of  the  place,  with  the  exception 
of  niy  amiable,  intelligent,  and  kind  host  Bii-Bakr  Sadik,  The 
poor  old  man  was  extremely  indignant  at  the  negligent  manner 
in  which  I  was  treated ;  but  he  was  feeble  and  timorous,  and 
had  no  authority  in  higher  spheres.  The  information  w*hich, 
from  time  to  time,  I  collected  from  him  during  my  monotonous 
stay  in  this  place,  shall  be  given  in  the  Appendix,  in  the  sev* 
eral  places  to  which  tlic  subjects  refer.  It  was  verj'  amusing 
fox  me  to  observe  that  the  good  old  man,  all  the  time  timt  he 
was  conversing  with  me,  was  not  a  moment  idle;  but  he  would 
either  sew,  not  only  for  himself,  but  even  articles  of  dress  for 
another  wife  of  his,  whom  he  had  in  the  capital,  and  soon  in- 
tended to  visit ;  or  he  would  scrape  some  root  to  use  as  medi- 
cine, or  else  select  some  indigo  for  dyeing  his  tobe  ;  or,  if  he  had 
nothing  better  to  do,  he  would  gather  the  single  grains  of  com 
which  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  for,  in  his  pious  frame  of  mind, 
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k  fboagkl  it  ft  sin  titat  so  ▼almble  ft  proof  of  ihe  bounty  of  the 
Aliiiigitt]r  fllftoald  be  wasted. 

Tbe  other  inhftfaitaau  of  the  jbcc  were  Tftifaer  tminteresting ; 
ftnd  I  had  a  gxc*t  deal  of  trooble  with  the  sftUM  mftii  who,  on 
our  ftrriiTfti,  had  lefbsed  us  bospitalitjr ;  for,  fts  he  was  sick  and 
wanted  a  cooling  medictne,!  foond  the  common  remedies  with 
whtcli  I  waa  provided  too  weak  for  his  Hercolean  iiramc,  till  at 
length,  with  a  dose  of  half  a  dozen  ouncea  of  Epsom  salts, 
mixed  ap  with  three  or  four  drachms  of  worm-powder,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  making  him  acknowledge  the  efficacy  of  my  medi- 
cines. 

In  general  the  Bagirmi  people  are  much  better  made  than  the 
Bomn,  the  men  excelling  them  in  size  as  well  as  in  muscular 
Strength,  as  they  do  also  in  courage  and  energy  of  mind,  while 
the  women  are  far  superior.  Tbe  Baglrmi  females  in  general 
are  very  well  made,  taller  and  less  square  tlian  the  ugly  Bornu 
women,  bat  with  beautifully-proportioned  Umbs,  while  tlieir  fea- 
tures have  a  great  deal  of  regularity  and  a  pleasing  expression  ; 
some  of  them  might  even  be  called  handsome,  with  their  large, 
dark,  beautiful  eyes.  The  broad  nostrils  of  the  Bornu  females, 
which  are  still  more  disfigured  by  the  ugly  coral  on  the  left  side 
of  the  nose,  are  entirely  foreign  to  them.  While  the  Bornu  fe- 
males in  general  endeavor  only  to  excel  by  the  quantity  of  fat 
or  butter  which  they  put  upon  tlieir  hair,  the  Bagirmi  women 
bestow  considerable  care  upon  its  arrangement ;  and  the  way  in 
which  they  wear  it,  imitating  exactly  the  shape  of  the  crest  of  a 
helmet,  is  very  l>ecoming,  as  it  harmonizes  exceedingly  well 
witfi  their  tall  and  well-proportioned  figures.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  without  reason  that  the  Bagirmi  females  are  celebrated  over 
a  great  part  of  Ncgroland.  Their  dress  is  very  simple,  similar 
to  that  of  Bornu,  namely,  the  black  *Hurkedi,"  which  is  fastened 
across  the  breast,  while  the  wealthier  among  them  usually  throw 
a  second  one  over  the  shoulder. 

The  women  in  general  seemed  to  be  very  healthy ;  but  the 
men  suffer  much  from  a  peculiar  sickness  which  they  themselves 
call  *^  makardam,"  while  the  Arabs  call  it  by  the  same  name  as 
the  "Guinea-worm,"  namely,  *'ferentit*'  or  **  'anik,"  although  it 
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6€ems  to  be  a  very  different  thing;  it  is  a  sort  of  worm  which 
dwells  ill  the  little  toe,  and  eats  it  gradually  away,  beginning  at 
the  joint,  so  that  the  limb  has  the  appearance  of  being  tied  up 
with  a  thread-  I  think  this  insect  is  identical  with  the  Malls 
Afnericana  or  Sauvageaii^  or,  as  it  is  more  generally  called, 
Ptdex  penetraiu^  a  very  small  black  insect  well  known  in  Amer- 
ica, This  disease  is  so  general  hereabouts  that  among  ten  peo- 
ple you  will  find  at  least  one  wlio  lias  only  tour  toes. 

At  times  tiie  village  was  enlivened  by  some  little  intercourse 
— now  a  caravan  of  pilgrims,  then  a  group  of^native  merchants, 
tugurehi  or  fataki.  The  pilgrims  were  some  of  them  on  their 
home-journey,  with  the  impression  they  had  received  of  things 
scarcely  intelligible  to  tiiemselves,  others  going  eastward  with 
the  narrow  prejudices  w^hich  they  had  brought  from  their  dis- 
tant homes.  There  were  people  from  every  region  of  Negro- 
land  ;  but,  unfortunately,  I  had  scarcely  any  thing  to  offer  them 
besides  needles,  with  which  article  I  gladly  assisted  tiiem  on 
their  arduous  journey ;  for  nothing  is  of  so  much  importance  to 
the  traveler  as  to  gain  the  good-will  of  these  people,  who  are  the 
bearers  of  public  opinion  in  tiiese  regions.  Thus  my  liberality 
of  making  presents  of  needles,  and  nothing  but  needles,  procured 
roe  the  title  among  these  witty  people  of  the  Needle-prince, 
"malaribra;"  and,  altiiough  it  was  useful,  in  order  to  convince 
them  of  my  friendly  disposition,  it  was  scarcely  sufficient  to 
open  an  intimate  intercourse  with  them.  But  thei'e  was  one 
among  these  distant  wanderers,  a  native  of  Kebbi,  a  very  intel- 
ligent man,  from  wliom  I  derived  my  tirst  information  about  the 
populousness  of  that  fine  and  beautiful  country  which  I  was 
soon  to  visit  myself. 

A  numerous  group  of  pilgrims  from  Wandala  or  Mandara 
also  created  a  considerable  interest ;  and  I  entered  with  them 
into  lively  polemics  concerning  the  relation  of  their  prince,  or 
"  tuske  male,'*  with  the  ruler  of  Bornu  ;  for  they  denied  positive- 
ly that  their  chief  had  tendered  his  subjection  in  order  to  avert 
from  his  own  country  that  numerous  host  which  we  had  accom- 
panied a  few  months  previously  to  the  llusgu  country.  The 
poorer  members  of  the  caravan  went  round  about  the  hamlets 
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beating  their  drums,  in  order  to  collect  alms  to  supply  their 
wants  during  their  meritorious  journey,  while  the  wealthier 
among  them  came  to  my  host  in  order  to  buy  from  him  their 
supply  of  native  com. 

The  commercial  intercourse,  also,  which  took  place  in  the  lit- 
tle Tillage  where  I  was  obliged  to  make  so  long  a  stay  exhibit- 
ed some  more  interesting  features,  notwithstanding  the  dullness 
of  the  market ;  for  among  the  merchants  there  appeared  occa- 
sionally a  small  troop  of  Hausa  people— dangariinfa,  slender, 
active  feUows,  accustomed  to  fatigue,  and  content  with  little 
profit,  who  were  carrying  on  their  heads,  all  the  way  from  Kano 
to  Bagirrai,  small  parcels  of  indigo-dyed  shirts,  and  other  com- 
modities, in  order  to  barter  them  for  tlie  tine  asses  of  Dar-Fur, 
whicli  are  brought  hither  by  the  travelers  from  the  East. 

Not  less  interesting  was  the  arrival  of  a  portion  of  a  numer- 
ous caravan  of  Jellaba  from  Ntmro  in  Waday,  who  had  come 
to  Mas-ena ;  it  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  people,  with  about 
twenty  pack-oxen  and  asses.  As  for  the  principal  part  of  the 
caravan,  the  chief  commodity  imported  by  them  was  copper, 
which  they  were  bringing  from  the  great  copper«mine,  or  el  ho- 
fra,  situated  to  the  south  of  Dar-Fur,  carrying  it  as  far  as  Kan6 
toward  the  west,  where  this  fine  eastern  copper  rivals  the  old 
copper  which  is  brought  by  the  Arab  caravans  from  Tripoli, 
But  these  people  who  had  arrived  in  Bakada  were  the  poorer 
members  of  the  troop,  and  their  wealth  and  exclusive  article  of 
commerce  was  a  very  excellent  quahty  of  rock  salt,  whicii  the 
Tebu-Gur  aan  bring  from  the  Burrum  or  Bahr  el  Ghazal  to 
Wara,  where  it  is  bought  in  great  quantities  by  the  Jellfiba, 
who  sell  it  in  small  parcels,  carrying  it  as  far  as  Logon  and  Kfi- 
suri.  I  bought  a  little  for  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  found  it  excel- 
lent^ with  the  exception  of  its  having  decidedly  a  fishy  taste. 

It  was  but  very  rarely  that  I  mounted  my  horse,  as  I  pur- 
posely avoided  every  thing  wliich  was  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion^or  create  envious  and  jealous  feelings;  but  on  the  10th  of 
the  month  I  was  obliged  by  circumstances  to  take  a  long  ride, 
as  my  she-camel,  which  at  the  time  was  my  only  beast  of  bur- 
den, was  missing,  and  not  a  trace  of  her  could  be  found.     On 
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the  sootlieast  side  of  the  village  there  is  much  forest  of  a  very 
uniform  character,  interspersed  with  tall  reed-grass ;  but  on  the 
other  sides  a  great  deal  of  cultivation  was  to  be  seen,  shaded  by 
Imjilij  (or  '*  janga,"  as  it  is  called  here),  ncbek  or  *'kirna,"*  and 
talha-trees^  here  called  "kelaya.'*  I  found  it  very  remarkable 
that  almost  all  the  fields,  even  those  where  millet  and  sorghum 
were  grown,  were  laid  out  in  deep  furrows,  called  deraba — a 
system  of  tillage  which,  in  the  case  of  any  sort  of  grain,  I  liad 
not  before  observed  in  Negroland.  Besides  grain,  a  good  deal 
of  sesamurn  ("'karru"),  cotton  ("nyere"),  and  indigo  ('"alini") 
was  cultivated,  the  plants  being  from  two  and  a  half  to  three 
feet  in  heiglit,  and  bare  of  leaves  at  the  present  season.  On  the 
northeast  side,  also,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  forest,  but  it  was 
adorned  by  some  groups  of  fine  trees.  It  was  enlivened  by 
numbers  of  Guinea-fowl  and  gazelles ;  and  a  great  number  of 
'*  kalgo "-trees,  with  their  wide-spreading  branches,  were  ob- 
served here*  The  soil  had  been  already  tolerably  saturated 
with  moisture,  fine  tufts  of  succulent  grass  were  springing  up 
here  and  there,  and  I  was  enabled  to  water  my  horse  at  a  small 
pool ;  but  this  abundance  of  the  watery  element,  of  course,  was 
only  temporary,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rain  which  had 
fallen  the  previous  night,  and  the  poor  inhabitants  were  still  to 
suffer  most  severely  from  drought,  their  deep  well  being  almost 
dry.  This  was  tlie  only  point  in  regard  to  which  I  had  con- 
tinual disputes  witli  the  inhabitants,  who  would  scarcely  allow 
mj  horse  to  get  his  sufficient  quantuDi^  although  I  had  to  pay 
a  considerable  sum  for  it, 

Jleanwhile  T  waxed  impatient-    At  length,  on  the  evening  of 
the  6th  of  Aprils  my  escort  Gr6ma  (whom  on  the  last  day  of 


•  The  name  of  this  trtso,  wbich  is  so  common  all  over  this  part  of  the  world — 
in  the  fonns  korna,  kiirna,  ktirniihi^  kiinrti,  kirtm — '\a  on©  of  the  most  widcly~s|jread 
of  all  those  namen  mdieating  objects  possessing  properties  useful  Ui  man ;  and 
this  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  i&  tiot  indigenous  in  the  various  regions  where 
it  is  at  present  found,  but  introduced  from  one  and  the  same  quarter.  However, 
on  nearer  inspection,  this  argument  does  not  seem  to  Iks  conclusive.  It  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  introduced  into  Nejfroland  from  u  more  northern  climate,  as  lit- 
tle as  the  Balamtes  and  the  Cud/era^  which  is  erroneoiisly  called  Thebaica  in- 
etead  of  Nigritia, 
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wUbemt  ddsf  )  letmiied  wiik  m  nMsmge  ^  the  mmumamt.  gofw- 
tnMm — not,  bowerer,  to  gmt  esther  of  id j  requests,  bot  mtliflr 
lo  indoee  ine  to  wmit  padeotij  till  an  answer  afaoold  izriTe  from 
tiie  anltan  htmselC     In  order  that  I  migbt  not  stanre  in  the 
mean  wbik,  tfaej  broogbt  me  m  sbeep  and  a  aliirt,  witli  wbidi  I 
might  boj  proirision  in  some  nei^boting  village;  bnt  as  fheie 
was  nothing  to  be  got  besides  millet  and  sorgfaom,  I  declared  it 
to  be  absolntelj  neoeaaarjr  for  me  either  to  be  admitted  into  ihe 
capital  or  to  retrace  my  steps.     I  requested  Gr^ma  to  stmjr  witb 
me;  bat  be  pretended  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  tbe  town, 
where  his  servant  lay  sick.     Not  saspecting  tlrnt  be  wanted  to 
leave  me  alone,  and  to  join  tlie  sultan  on  the  expedition,  I  al- 
lowed him  to  gOt  and  resolved  to  wait  a  few  days  in  patience. 
But,  restless  and  impatient  as  I  was,  the  delay  pressed  beavtly 
upon  me ;  and  when,  on  the  13ih^  my  kind  and  amiable  bosti 
Bii-Bakr  Sadik  himself,  went  to  the  capital,  I  had  nothing  to 
calm  my  discjuietude.     Through  my  host,  I  had  once  more  ad- 
dreHscd  myself  to  tlie  lieutenant  governor,  requesting  to  be  ad- 
milted  into  the  capital  without  further  delay;  and  Bii-Bakr  had 
promised  me,  in  the  most  distinct  terms,  that  before  Thursday 
night,  which  was  the  15th,  I  should  have  a  decisive  answer. 
Having  only  one  weak  camel  to  carry  ray  luggage,  I  had  taken 
flcarcely  any  books  with  me  on  thia  excursion  to  Bagirmi,  and 
the  little  information  whicli  I  had  been  able  to  gather  was  not 
sufficient  to  give  my  restless  spirit  its  proper  nourishment,  and 
I  felt,  therefore,  mentally  depressed.      The  consequence  was, 
tliat  %vhen  Thursday  night  passed  away,  and  neither  Bu-Bakr 
himself  arrived,  nor  any  message  from  him,  I  determined  to  put 
my  threat  into  execution,  and  to  retrace  my  steps  the  following 
morningt 
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CHAPTER  XLIX, 

ENDEAVOR  TO   LEAVE   THE   COUNT RY.^^AKRESTED. — FINAL  EN- 
TRANCE    INTO   MaS-ENa, — IT8    CHAEACTERISTIC    FEATURES. 

Friday^  April  16M.  As  soon  as  daj  dawned  I  arose  to  pre- 
pare for  my  departure.  The  sky  was  overcast,  and  a  little  rain 
fell,  which  caused  some  delay ;  but  as  soon  as  it  ceased  I  got 
my  camel  ready  and  my  horse  saddled.  Several  of  the  rela- 
tions and  friends  of  Bu-Bakr  endeavored  to  persuade  me  to  re- 
main, but  my  determination  was  too  fixed  ;  and,  pointing  at  the 
disgraceful  manner  in  which  I  had  been  treated  in  this  country, 
I  mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off*  My  three  servants,  tliem- 
Belves  dissatisfied  with  the  treatment  they  had  received,  follow- 
ed sullenly. 

We  retraced  the  path  by  which  we  had  come,  but  the  rains 
had  made  it  almost  undiscernible,  and  we  had  some  difficulty 
to  make  out  the  riglit  track.  The  sun  was  very  powerful  after 
the  rain  which  had  fallen  during  the  night,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  in  tropical  climates ;  and  it  not  being  my  design  to  ab- 
scond secretly,  I  decided  upon  halting  during  the  hot  hours  in 
Mokori,  and  quietly  pitched  my  tent ;  for  I  firmly  expected 
that  if  my  presence  was  required  it  was  Iiere  they  would  seek 
for  me.  After  the  bad  fare  which  I  had  received  in  Bakada  for 
so  long  a  time,  I  was  delighted  to  be  able  to  procure  here  a 
fowl,  some  butter,  and  a  little  milk,  and  it  was  a  sort  of  holiday 
for  me  to  indulge  in  these  simple  luxuries.  The  manner  in 
which  I  obtained  these  supplies  was  rather  circuitous,  a  long 
bartering  taking  place  with  beads,  needles,  and  a  little  natron 
which  I  was  provided  with  firom  Kukawa.  The  price  of  the 
fowl  was  three  daniing-needles ;  and  I  may  here  state  the  obli- 
gation under  which  I  am  to  Mr,  Cliarles  Beke,  the  Abyssinian 
traveler,  upon  whose  advice  I  bad  provided  myself  in  London 
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with  a  small  assortment  of  these  articles.  In  Middle  Sudan 
their  value  was  not  appi'eciated,  but  here  in  Bagirmi  I  found 
them  extremely  useful,  and  it  was  to  them  that  I  partly  owed 
my  subsistence  in  this  country. 

I  quietly  conversed  with  the  people  on  my  situation,  and  they 
behaved  very  friendly  toward  me,  and  advised  me,  if  no  news 
should  arrive  from  the  capital  in  the  course  of  the  day,  to  take 
the  road  by  KoUe-Kolle,  Marga,  and  Jogode,  a  place  which  they 
represented  as  of  considerable  size,  and  thus  to  reach  the  river 
near  the  village  of  Kl^seni,  from  whence  I  might  cross  over  to 
Kiisuri*  I  even  obtained  here  some  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  river-system  of  Waday  from  a  Fellata*  or  Pullo 
of  the  name  of  '  Abd  el  Kader,  I  should  have  passed  th^  day 
very  comfortably  if  a  strong  gale  had  not  arisen  about  noon  and 
filled  my  tent  with  dust  and  sand.  The  sky  was  overcast,  but 
there  was  no  rain. 

A  little  after  sunset,  when  the  busy  scene  at  the  well  had 
subsided,  I  measured  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  found 
it  to  be  86^*4  Fahr.,  which,  if  we  consider  it  as  nearly  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  country ,  would  give  a  very  high  standard  for 
Bagirmi.  The  well  was  fifteen  fathoms  deep,  the  present  tem- 
perature of  the  air  being  then  86°  ;  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  it  had 
been  99^*7, 

April  lit  A,  Having  passed  rather  an  unpleasant  night,  the 
ground  swarming  with  black  ants  {Termes  mordax)^  so  that  my 
camel,  as  well  as  my  horse,  moved  restlessly  about  and  disturb- 
ed our  own  slumber  frequently,  I  set  out  early  in  the  morning 
with  confidence  on  my  journey  westward.  Forest  and  cultiva- 
ted ground  alternately  succeeded  each  other,  the  cultivation  con- 
sisting, besides  mUlet,  of  cotton  and  sesamum.  Women  were 
collecting  the  leaves  of  the  hajilij,  from  which,  in  the  absence 
of  the  more  esteemed  leaves  of  the  monkey-bread-tree,  to  pre- 
pai-e  the  tasteless  sauce  used  for  their  daily  pudding.  The  ha- 
jilij was  the  most  predominant  tree ;  besides  itj  there  was  the 

*  1  will  here  remark  that  I  chink  this  fortOf  Fellata,  which  is  nsnal  in  Buma 
and  the  nciphboriDg  conntries,  is  in  its  origin  a  pluml,  though  it  is  continnallj 
employed  ako  for  the  singular. 
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tree  called  homain  by  the  Shiiwa,  which  was  at  present  leafless, 
but  was  covered  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  an  apricot,  which, 
when  ripe,  is  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  tsada  also,  with  its 
cherry-like  fruit,  called  by  the  Shuwa  people  abiideje,  was  fre- 
quent. 

iiy  young  Shuwa  companion  here  called  my  attention  to 
the  honey-bird  {Cueulns  indicator)^  called  by  his  countrymen 
*'shneter»"  and  said  to  be  a  metamorphosed  old  woman  search- 
ing after  her  young  son,  and  calling  him  by  name^  "  Shneter  I 
Shneter!"  All  over  Africa  this  little  bird  lias  given  rise  to  a 
variety  of  the  most  curious  tales,  from  the  Hottentot  country  to 
the  Somaul,  and  from  the  Somaul  to  the  Jolof. 

Having  gone  about  five  miles,  we  wanted  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  water  from  a  small  hamlet  of  the  name  of  Bagawu,  which  w*e 
saw  on  one  side  of  our  track ;  but  as  soon  as  we  approached  the 
well,  a  decrepit  old  man  rushed  furiously  out  of  his  hut,  as  if 
we  were  about  to  steal  his  most  valuable  property,  and  ordered 
us  away  with  the  most  tluimtening  attitude.  Such  is  the  value 
of  water  in  this  dry  region  !  We  therefore  continued  our  march, 
and  could  only  account  for  the  existence  of  this  miserable  vil- 
lage by  the  extensive  tract  of  cultivated  gi'ound  which  was 
spread  about. 

We  then  entered  a  thick  forest  or  jungle,  with  tall  reeds,  and 
showing  numerous  footprints  of  the  giraffe,  an  animal  not  at  all 
frequent  in  the  populous  districts  of  Ncgroland.  Farther  on, 
the  path  exhibited  various  signs  of  being  a  common  thorough- 
fare for  elephants.  This  animal  iarther  westward  had  not  made 
itself  remarkable,  while  its  inveta*ate  enemy  the  rhinoceros  had 
already,  close  to  the  river,  given  sufficient  proof  of  its  presence. 

At  half  past  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  approached  an- 
other village,  of  the  name  of  KoUe-Kolle,  which  from  a  distancn 
exhibited  a  most  noble  appearance,  adorned  as  it  was  by  two 
stately  deleb-palms,  here  called  kawe,  and  a  group  of  most  beau- 
tiful tamarind-trees  ;  but  as  for  ivater,  this  village  was  not  much 
better  provided  than  that  from  which  we  had  just  been  driven, 
being  dependent  for  this  necessary  element  upon  a  sister  village 
at  little  less  than  a  mile  distance.     Nevertheless,  the  dry  tract 
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which  lay  before  me  obliged  me  to  make  a  halt  here,  in  order  to 
procure  a  supply  of  water. 

While  we  were  quietly  reclining  in  the  shade  of  the  tamarind* 
trees,  a  party  of  people  arrived  from  a  village  which  we  had 
passed  on  our  road,  in  order  to  obtain  some  medicines  ;  and  the 
way  in  which  they  acknowledged  ray  trouble  was  bo  delicate 
and  becoming  that  I  eonld  not  decline  it,  though  in  general  I  did 
not  accept  any  remuneration  for  my  cures.  On  taking  leave, 
they  tied  a  fat  sheep,  which  they  had  brought  with  them,  to  the 
branches  of  the  tree  under  which  'we  were  reclining,  merely  in- 
forming  my  servants  that  it  was  a  present  for  me- 

Notwithstanding  the  great  heat  during  the  midday  hours,  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  pursue  my  journey  without  delay ;  for  all 
my  inibrraants  agreed  in  representing  the  tract  before  us  as  an 
extensive  wilderness,  entirely  destitute  of  water.  There  were, 
however,  evident  ti*ace3  that  during  the  rainy  seaaon  this  dry 
forest  is  occasionally  changed  into  an  extensive  swamp,  and  fre- 
quented by  herds  of  girafFes  and  other  wild  beasts.  At  first  the 
forest  w^as  clear,  but  as  we  proceeded  it  became  enlivened  and  in- 
terwoven by  a  profusion  of  creeping  plants  called  *'  seira"  by 
the  Arab  inhabitants  of  this  country,  but  "ghelaf  in  the  dia- 
lect  of  the  western  Arabs.  In  many  spots  a  peculiar  kind  of 
reed  was  seen,  called  "  haf'  by  the  Shiiwa^  who  make  from  it 
writing-pens,  and  here  and  there  fresh  tufts  of  grass,  called  forth 
by  the  productive  power  of  the  rains,  were  springing  up.  It  is 
this  young,  succulent  herbage  which  especially  attracts  the  rhi- 
noceros. Desolate  as  tliis  wildeiTiess  was  at  present,  there  were 
evident  signs  that  at  times  it  becomes  the  scene  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  human  industry,  and  besides  aesasum,  even  fields  of 
indigo  virere  seen. 

After  a  march  of  about  thirteen  miles  we  reached  a  hamlet 
which  was  evidently  identical  with  the  villnge  Marga,  with  re- 
gard to  which  our  informants  had  not  been  sure  whether  we 
should  find  inhabitants  there  or  not.  We  entered  it,  but  not  a 
single  human  being  w^as  to  be  seen  j  it  was  lifeless,  deserted, 
and  half  in  ruins.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  houses  which 
evidently  contained  property,  though,  the  doors  not  being  suffi- 
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ciently  secured,  its  safety  was  left  to  the  honesty  of  the  pass- 
ers-by. 

Here  the  path  divided,  and  it  was  apparent  that,  in  order  to 
prosecute  my  journey  by  way  of  Jogode,  wc  must  pursue  the 
northern  one;  but  unluckily,  while  no  recent  traces  were  to  be 
seen  along  this  path,  the  southerly  track  seemed  to  be  well-trod- 
den, and  my  poor  servants,  who  before  had  silently  though  sul- 
lenly followed  me,  broke  out  into  the  most  mournful  lamenta- 
tions wlien  they  saw  I  wanted  to  take  the  path  which  showed 
no  signs  of  intercourse,  saying  that  I  was  going  to  destroy  their 
lives  as  well  as  my  own  in  this  desolate  wilderness-  At  length, 
after  having  in  vain  remonstrated  with  them,  telling  them  that 
they  were  frustrating  my  projects,  I  allowed  myself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  their  piteous  supplications,  although  with  a  sad  fore- 
boding, and  pursued  the  southerly  track. 

The  sun  wfis  just  setting  when  we  reached  another  hamlet, 
consisting  of  large,  decent-looking  huts,  and  filling  us  with  al- 
most confident  hope  that  we  might  tfiere  find  comfortable  quar- 
ters ;  but  we  soon  convinced  ourselves  that  here,  also,  not  a  hu- 
man being  was  left  behind.  Only  a  group  of  five  antelopes  {ori/.7-), 
called  here  *netel,"  with  their  erect  honis,w^ere  fearlessly  stand- 
ing at  a  little  distance,  and  staring  at  us.  It  was  the  first  time 
I  had  seen  this  handsome  animal  in  a  wild  state,  though  I  aft- 
erward found  it  to  be  very  frequent  in  this  country,  and  even 
fell  in  with  it  along  the  komadugu  of  B6niu< 

Having  convinced  ourselves  that  the  well  was  dry,  and  not 
thinking  quarters  in  a  desolate  village  very  safe  in  such  a  coun- 
try, we  pursued  our  march,  entering  again  a  dense  forest  where 
a  great  deal  of  rain  seemed  to  have  fallen,  so  that  I  was  even 
enabled  to  water  tlie  horse,  although  the  danger  from  wild  beasts 
could  not  but  be  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  the  aque- 
ous element.  After  a  march  of  two  miles  more,  the  evening 
being  very  dark,  we  thought  it  more  prudent  to  halt  for  the 
night ;  we  therefore  chose  a  small  place  free  from  wood,  put  our 
lu^age,  camel,  horse,  and  sheep  in  the  middle,  and  assigned  to 
each  of  ourselves  one  of  the  corners,  where  we  were  to  keep  up 
a  fire.     We  had,  however,  scarcely  begun  to  look  around  the 
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neighborhood  for  dry  fire-wood,  when  the  tumultuous  cries  of 
wild  bcasta  broke  forth  from  different  quarters  of  the  dense  for- 
est, and  I  was  obliged  to  fire  some  shots  before  we  were  able  to 
light  a  moderate  fire,  when,  throwing  the  fire-brands  before  us 
as  we  proceeded,  we  were  enabled  to  collect  a  tolerable  quantity 
of  dry  wood.  However,  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  I  pre- 
vailed  upon  my  young  and  inexperienced  companions  to  make 
up  their  minds  to  keep  alternate  watches  during  tlie  night,  and 
keep  up  the  fires,  more  especially  as,  on  account  of  a  northeast 
wind  which  had  sprung  up  about  midnight,  the  wood  was  rap- 
idly consumed. 

I  had  prudently  provided  myself  with  a  number  of  cartridges, 
when  I  was  suddenly  startled  by  the  rushing  in  of  two  hyenas, 
which  seemed  to  have  silently  approached  under  cover  of  the 
wood,  and  almost  succeeded  in  carrying  off  our  sheep.  But  one 
of  them  paid  with  its  lite  for  its  audacity ;  and  now  throwing 
fire-brands,  then  firing  a  shot,  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  wild 
beasts  at  a  respectful  distance  during  the  remainder  of  our  rest- 
less halt  here. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  arose  in  order  to  pursue  our  march, 
when,  on  removing  our  luggage,  .we  found  five  scorpions  under 
our  leather  bags ;  they  liad  most  probably  been  attracted  by 
the  heat  of  our  fires,  as  in  general  this  animal  is  not  so  frequent 
after  the  ground  has  been  wetted  by  the  rains.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded the  forest  became  clearer,  and  my  Shuwa  lad  called  my 
attention  to  the  curious  circumstance  that  the  *'dib,"  which  is 
very  frequent  in  these  regions,  always  deposits  its  excrements 
on  the  clean  white  spot  of  an  ant-hill.  The  rain  appeared  to 
have  been  very  considerable ;  and  about  a  mile  further  on  we 
passed  a  good  sized  pond,  and  a  little  further  anotlier  of  still 
larger  size,  producing  all  around  a  profusion  of  grass  of  the 
richest  verdure.  The  soil  here  consisted  of  hard  clay,  and  the 
vegetation  was  varied ;  but  gradually  the  forest  was  succeeded 
by  extensive  cultivation,  which  announced  oilr  approach  to  a 
considerable  place. 

1  had  been  well  aware  myself  that  we  had  left  the  road  to 
Jogode  a  long  distance  on  our  right,  but  I  was  greatly  annoy- 
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ed  when  I  heard  from  the  people  who  met  us  on  the  path  that 
this  village  was  K6koroch6,  the  very  plaqe  which  we  had  passed 
on  our  road  from  M616  to  Bugoman.  Convinced,  therefore,  that 
I  should  be  obliged  to  touch  once  more  at  the  former  village,  I 
had  a  sad  foreboding  that  I  should  meet  with  some  unpleasant 
occurrence,  and  that  it  might  not  be  my  destiny  to  leave  this 
country  as  yet.  However,  I  made  up  my  mind,  and  prepared 
myself  for  whatever  might  happen. 

The  country  assumed  a  more  genial  aspect ;  and  we  reached 
a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  apparently  of  considerable  depth, 
and  adorned  all  around  by  fine  spreading  trees.  Numbers  of 
women  were  proceeding  from  the  neighboring  village  to  fetch 
water.  Having  provided  ourselves  with  a  supply,  we  proceeded 
onward,  and  halted  in  the  shade  of  a  fine  "hajilij,"  in  sight  of 
the  village.  Numbers  of  cattle  and  asses  were  seen  all  around, 
and  testified  to  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  Kokoroche 
is  an  important  place  in  the  economy  of  this  country  ;  for  it  is 
this  place,  together  with  Bugoman,  which  furnishes  the  capital 
with  the  greatest  supply  of  millet. 

Determined  to  put  a  bold  face  upon  matters,  I  ordered  my 
people  to  slaughter  the  sheep,  and  made  myself  as  comfortable 
as  possible,  spreading  my  carpet,  damaged  as  it  was  by  the  ants 
in  Bakada,  upon  the  groimd,  and  assuming  the  appearance  of 
being  quite  at  my  ease.  At  that  time  I  was  not  aware  that  in 
this  country  none  but  the  sultan  and  a  few  high  dignitaries  were 
allowed  to  sit  on  a  carpet.  While  the  meat  was  cooking  on 
the  fire,  and  holding  out  the  promise  of  some  unwonted  luxury, 
I  received  a  visit  from  the  father-in-law  of  Grema  'Abdu,  my 
host  in  Mtistafaji,  and  his  appearance  and  hints  confirmed  my 
unfavorable  anticipations.  I  related  to  him  what  had  happened 
to  me  since  I  left  him — that  the  Governor  of  Bugoman  had  re- 
fused to  receive  me  into  his  town,  and  that  I  had  remained 
eighteen  days  in  Bdkada,  waiting  in  vain  for  an  order  to  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  capital.  I  showed  him  my  carpet,  and  told 
him  how  it  had  been  half  devoured  by  the  ants,  and  how  we 
had  suffered  from  want  of  sufficient  food  and  shelter  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season.     He  was  very  sorry  that  I  had  not 
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been  treated  with  more  regard;  but  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  the  iicutenaiit  governor  would:  not  allow  me  to  leave  the 
country  in  such  a  way. 

Unfortunately,  this  man  was  not  open  enough  to  confess  to 
me  that  messengers  from  the  capital  liad  already  arrived  ;  nei- 
ther did  the  billama,  or  rather  ** goUennange"  or  "gar,"  as  he 
Lb  here  called — the  head  man  of  the  village,  who  arrived  with  a 
numerous  liost  of  people  just  as  I  was  about  to  start— give  me 
any  hint  about  it.  Whether  he  came  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  me  back,  and  was  afraid  of  executing  his  design,  I  do 
not  know.  In  any  case,  it  would  iiave  been  tar  more  agreeable 
to  me  if  my  ftite  had  been  decided  here  instead  of  at  Mele.  As 
it  was,  he  sent  one  of  his  people  wdth  me  to  show  me  the  track 
to  the  river,  and  I  started  about  an  liour  after  noon. 

Considerable  showers,  which  had  fallen  here  seven  days  pre- 
viously, had  clianged  the  dry  character  of  the  country,  and  re- 
vived its  luxuriant  nature.  The  whole  district  presented  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  spring.  Fresh  meadow-lands  spread  out ;  and 
we  passed  some  extensive  sheets  of  water,  bordered  by  undu- 
lating banks  in  the  freshest  verdure.  We  passed  several  vil- 
lages, among  which  one,  called  Mai-Dala,  was  distinguished  by 
its  neat  appearance,  moat  of  the  huts  having  been  recently 
thatched,  to  protect  them  against  the  rains.  In  the  forest  which 
intervened,  dum-bushcs  and  dum-palms,  here  called  '*  kolongo/' 
attracted  my  attention,  on  account  of  the  wide  range  this  plant 
occupies  in  Central  Africa,  while  it  was  erroneously  believed  to 
belong  exclusively  to  Upper  Egypt,  Having  passed  tlie  shal- 
low water  of  Ambusada,  where  numbers  of  the  blue-feathered 
bird,  here  called  "  delink,"  with  red  feet,  were  splashing  about, 
we  again  approached  the  inauspicious  village  where  I  had  first 
set  my  foot  in  this  country. 

Here  also,  during  the  short  time  I  had  been  absent,  a  great 
change  had  taken  place.  The  ground  was  being  cleared,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  it  for  the  labors  of  the  rainy  season ;  and  the 
bushes  and  trunks  of  trees  were  burned,  in  order  to  render  the 
soil  more  productive  by  means  of  the  feiiihzing  power  of  the 
ashes.     We  had  not  before  passed  so  closely  to  the  ri%er;  and 
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I  was  astonished  at  the  immense  size  of  the  ant-hills,  which 
were  not  of  the  ordinary  kind,  such  as  they  are  seen  in  general, 
rising  in  steep  conical  peaks,  but  rather  like  those  wiiich  I  had 
seen  near  the  B6nuw6,  but  of  larger  proportions,  and  rising  to 
an  elevation  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  and  sloping  very  gradually, 
so  that  their  circumference  at  the  base  in  some  cases  measured 
more  than  200  feet.  The  village  itself  had  meanwiiile  changed 
its  character,  owing  to  the  number  of  new  huts  which  had  been 
erected  on  account  of  the  approach  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the 
old  ones  having  received  a  new  thatching.  All  these  new  struc- 
tures consisted  of  reed  and  matting,  but  nevertheless  it  had  a 
neat  and  cheerful  appearance.  As  I  entered  the  village  I  was 
saluted  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  pitched 
my  tent  quietly  on  the  former  spot. 

April  12th.  This  was  a  memorable  day  to  me,  destined  to 
teach  me  a  larger  share  of  stubborn  endurance.  Having  passed 
a  quiet  night,  I  began  early  to  speak  to  the  head  man  of  the 
village  about  crossing  the  river,  making  him  at  the  same  time  a 
small  present.  In  Bagirmi  also,  as  well  as  in  Logon  and  other 
parts  of  Negroland,  tliere  is  a  separate  officer  for  the  river-com- 
munication. This  officer,  who  in  Bagirmi  bears  the  title  of  all- 
fa-ba  (•*  keman-komadugube"  or  **  officer  of  the  river"),  has  an 
agent  or  kash611a  in  every  village  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  there  is  a  ferry ;  and  this  agent  was  absent  at  the  time. 
Meanwhile  I  was  conversing  with  several  of  my  former  friends, 
and,  among  others,  met  an  inhabitant  of  J6god6,  who  regretted 
extremely  that  I  had  missed  my  road  to  that  place,  as  I  should 
have  been  well  treated  there,  and  forwarded  on  my  journey 
without  obstacle,  almost  all  of  the  inhabitants  being  Kanuri. 
Tlie  governor  of  that  place,  who,  like  that  of  Moito,  bears  the 
title  of  **  alifa,"  had  left,  as  this  man  informed  me,  in  order  to 
join  the  sultan  on  the  expedition. 

While  I  was  thus  conversing,  the  head  man  of  the  village 
suddenly  came  to  my  tent,  and  informed  me  that  messengers  had 
arrived  from  the  lieutenant  governor  in  order  to  prevent  my  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  upon  his  asking  me  what  I  intended  to  do,  I  told 
him  that  I  would  divide  the  time  which  I  should  be  obliged  to 
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wait  between  this  place,  Jogode,  and  Kl6scm,  but  that,  if  I  should 
be  corapelled  to  wait  too  longi  I  should  feel  rather  inclined  to 
return  to  Logon.  They  rejected  my  proposal,  and  requested 
that  I  should  stay  in  Mele,  saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  had  promised  to  supply  me  with  rice  and  iish,  and  that 
I  ought  not  to  stir  from  here.  While  I  was  quietly  expostu- 
lating with  him  upon  this  treatment,  telling  him  that  tliis  was 
almost  impossible,  the  place  being  too  badly  provided,  and  that 
they  might  at  least  allow  me  to  remain  half  the  time  in  the 
neighboring  village  of  Klesem,  gradually  more  and  more  people 
entered  my  tent,  and,  suddenly  seizing  me,  put  my  feet  in  irons. 

Perhaps  the  unexpectedness  of  such  an  occurrence  was  rather 
tbrtunate,  for  if  I  had  in  the  least  divined  their  purpose,  I  might 
have  made  use  of  my  arms ;  but,  taken  by  surprise  and  over- 
p€wered  as  I  was,  I  resigned  myself  in  patience,  and  did  not 
speak  a  word.  The  people  not  only  carried  away  my  arms,  but 
also  all  my  luggage;  and,  what  grieved  me  most,  they  seized 
my  chronometer,  compass,  and  jour naL  Having  then  taken 
down  my  tent,  they  carried  me  to  an  open  shed,  where  I  was 
i^ardcd  by  two  servants  of  the  lieutenant  governor. 

After  all  this  trying  treatment,  I  had  still  to  hear  a  moral 
lecture  given  me  by  one  of  these  half  pagans,  who  exhorted  me 
to  bear  my  fate  with  patience,  for  all  came  from  God. 

Even  my  servants  at  first  were  put  in  irons ;  but  when  they 
protested  that  if  they  were  not  set  at  liberty  I  should  have  no- 
body to  serve  me,  their  fetters  were  taken  off,  and  they  came 
faithfully  to  me  to  soothe  my  misfortune.  In  the  evening  the 
slave  of  the  alifa-ba  mounted  my  horse,  and,  taking  one  of  my 
pistols  witli  him,  rode  off  to  Mas-eMi 

Having  remained  silently  in  the  place  assigned  to  me  till  the 
evening,  I  ordered  my  servants  to  demand  my  tent  back,  and  to 
pitch  it  in  the  old  place;  and,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  my  re- 
quest was  granted.  Tims  I  passed  the  four  following  days  qui- 
etly in  my  tent,  and,  although  fettered  like  a  slave,  resigned  to 
my  fate.  Fortunately,  I  had  Mungo  Park's  first  journey  with 
me ;  and  I  could  never  have  enjoyed  the  account  of  his  suffer- 
ings among  the  Ludamar  (Welad-Ammer)  better  than  I  did  in 
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such  a  sitaation,  and  did  not  fail  to  derive  from  his  example  a 
great  share  of  patience. 

It  was  in  this  sitaation  that,  while  reflecting  on  the  possibil- 
ity of  Europeans  civilizing  these  countries,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  end,  to  colonize  the  most  favorable  tract  of  the  coun- 
try inclosed  by  the  Kwara,  the  B6nuwe,  and  the  River  Kadu- 
na,  and  thus  to  spread  commerce  and  civilization  in  all  directions 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  Thus  I  wrote  in  my  jour- 
nal:  **  This  is  the  only  means  to  answer  the  desired  end ;  ev- 
ery thing  else  is  vain." 

April  23c?.  While  lying  in  my  tent  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, my  friend  from  JBakadd,  Haj  Bu-Bakr  Sadik,  arrived  on  my 
horse,  and,  being  seized  with  indignation  at  the  sight  of  my  fet- 
ters, ordered  them  to  be  taken  off  without  delay.  I  begged  him 
to  forgive  me  for  having  regarded  myself  as  a  free  man,  and  not 
as  a  slave,  not  being  aware  of  the  real  nature  of  my  situation  in 
this  country.  He,  however,  praised  my  conduct  very  highly, 
saying  That  I  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did,  and 
promising  that  I  should  now  enter  the  capital  without  further 
delay  of  any  kind. 

Remaining  cool  and  quiet  under  the  favorable  change  of  my 
circumstances,  I  thanked  Providence  for  having  freed  me  from 
this  unpleasant  situation,  regarding  it  in  the  light  of  a  useful 
lesson  for  future  occasions.  All  my  property  was  restored  to 
me,  even  my  arms,  with  the  exception  of  the  pistol  which  had 
been  taken  to  the  capitaL  However,  the  following  day  I  had 
still  to  resign  myself  to  patience,  the  chief  servant  of  the  lieuten- 
ant governor  not  having  yet  arrived,  and  my  horse,  which  had 
made  the  journey  to  the  capital  and  back  with  great  speed, 
wanting  a  little  rest. 

Sunday^  April  25th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  entered  upon 
our  march  once  more,  in  an  easterly  direction ;  and  although  I 
had  not  yet  experienced  very  kind  treatment  in  this  country,  I 
was  prepared  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  to  forego  seeing 
the  capital;  but  my  poor  servants  were  very  differently  dis- 
posed ;  for,  having  no  mental  interest,  they  felt  the  material  pri- 
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v^atiofis  more  heaviljr.  While  they  viewed  with  horror  our  pro- 
jected journey  eastward,  they  cast  a  melancholy  look  on  the 
opiK>site  bank  of  the  river,  which  promised  them  freedom  from 
privation  aa  well  as  from  vexation. 

It  was  now  for  the  fourth  time  that  I  was  passing  along  the 
banks  of  the  stream.  It  was  at  present  at  its  very  lowest  {"ho 
nedonge/*  as  the  Bugirmi  people  say),  having  sunk  a  foot  or  two 
since  I  first  saw  it,  and  having  laid  bare  a  much  larger  part  of 
the  sand-bank.  People  in  Euro|>e  have  no  idea  of  the  situation 
of  a  solitary  traveler  in  these  regions.  If  I  had  been  able  to 
proceed  according  to  my  wishes,  my  road,  from  the  very  first 
moment  when  I  entered  the  country,  would  have  lain  straight 
along  the  course  of  this  might}'  river  toward  its  sources ;  but  a 
traveler  in  these  countries  is  no  better  than  a  slave^  dependent 
upon  the  caprice  of  people  without  intelligence  and  full  of  sus- 
picion* All  that  I  could  expect  to  be  able  to  accomplish,  under 
present  circumstances,  was  to  obtain  distinct  information  con- 
cerning the  upper  course  of  the  river ;  for,  ardent  as  had  been 
my  desire  to  join  the  sultan  on  Iiis  expedition,  from  all  that  I 
had  seen,  I  could  scarcely  expect  that  the  people  would  allow 
me  to  go  to  any  distance. 

Our  march  the  first  day  was  rather  short,  for,  having  rested 
idmost  six  hours,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  in  a  village  called 
*^Kada-bakalay,"  we  went  only  three  miles  fart  I  ler,  when  we 
(Encamped  in  another  village  caUed  '^Kada-marga,"  recently 
built,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  deserted  village  of  the  same 
name,  which  on  our  retum-joumey  from  the  capital  we  passed 
in  the  forest,  had  taken  refuge.  The  village  had  a  neat  appear- 
ance, there  being  even  a  dyeing-place,  or  "  bukko  alinbe ;"  it 
was  also  enlivened  by  several  tame  ostriches.  The  well,  with 
a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  contained  a  rich  supply 
of  water,  but  of  bad  quality. 

The  next  day  we  made  up  for  our  loss  of  time,  and  only 
stopped  for  the  night  about  a  couple  of  miles  beyond  Bakadi; 
for,  notwithstanding  my  esteem  for  Bu-Bakr  Sadik,  I  refused  to 
make  any  stay  in,  or  even  to  enter  the  place  where  I  had  been 
kept  back  so  long  a  time.     T/ie  wooded  wilderness  had  become 
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prepared  by  the  rains  to  receive  its  temporary  inhabitants,  the 
Shuwa ;  and  the  well  of  Bakada,  for  the  use  of  whicli  I  had 
been  obliged  to  pay  so  many  needles,  was  left  to  decay. 

Tuesday^  April  21th.  We  set  out  early  in  the  morning,  in 
order  to  reach  at  length  the  final  object  of  our  journey  before 
the  heat  of  the  day.  The  country  was  well  cultivated,  and  the 
fields  of  native  com  were  here  also  laid  out  in  ridges,  or  "  de- 
riba."  Tree3  were  scattered  in  ail  directions,  principally  talha 
and  hajilij.  The  soil  consisted  of  sand,  but  was  succeeded  far- 
ther on  by  clay,  forming  several  large  basins,  where,  later  in  the 
rainy  season,  extensive  ponds  are  formed.  Here  the  country 
was  enlivened  by  fine  tamarind-trees,  besides  a  few  specimens 
of  the  dum-palm.  We  then  entered  a  district  rich  in  herbage, 
and  well  adapted  for  cattle-breeding.  Shiiwa  and  Fellata  for- 
eigners were  living  here  (as  they  generally  do)  together  on  friend- 
ly terms,  as  the  similarity  of  manners  of  these  two  distinct 
tribes,  notwithstanding  their  different  origin  and  totally  distinct 
language,  has  brought  them  every  where  into  the  closest  con- 
nection, and  has  facilitated  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  spread- 
ing of  the  latter  race  over  so  large  an  extent  of  Central  Africa, 
The  huts  of  these  cattle-breeders  are  very  different  from  those 
of  the  native  settlers,  being  far  more  spacious,  in  order  to  admit 
the  cattle,  and  having  the  roofs  thatched  in  a  very  light  and 
negligent  manner,  as  they  usually  change  their  dwelling-places 
with  the  season,  and  therefore  do  not  choose  to  bestow  much  la- 
bor upon  them. 

As  we  were  proceeding  onward  we  suddenly  obtained  a  view 
over  a  green,  open  depression,  clad  with  the  finest  verdure,  and 
interspersed  with  the  ruins  of-  clay  houses.  This,  then,  was 
Mas-efia,  the  capitaL  It  presented  the  same  ruined  appearance 
as  the  rest  of  the  country. 

The  town  was  formerly  much  larger,  and  the  wall  had  been 
carried  back,  but  it  was  still  far  too  large  for  the  town,  and  in 
the  utmost  state  of  decay.  Buined  by  a  most  disastrous  civil 
war,  and  trodden  down  by  its  neighbors,  the  country  of  Ba^r- 
mi  seems  to  linger  till  it  is  destined  either  to  rise  again,  or  to 
fall  a  prey  to  the  first  invader. 
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However,  I  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  holy  precinct  of  this . 
ruined  capital  without  further  annoyance;  for,  being  obliged  to 
send  a  mesaage  to  the  lieutenant  governor  announcing  my  arri- 
val, I  was  made  to  wait  more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  outside 
the  gate,  although  there  was  not  the  least  shade.  I  was  then 
allowed  to  make  my  humble  entrance.  Only  a  few  human  be- 
ings were  to  be  seen,  and  open  pasture-grounds  extended  to  a 
considerable  distance,  principally  on  the  right  side  toward  the 
aoutlu  We  then  entered  the  iiiliabited  quarter,  and  I  was 
lodged  in  a  clay  house  standing  in  an  open  court-yard,  whidi 
was  likewise  fienced  by  a  low  clay  wall.  The  house  contained 
an  airy  front  room  well  suited  to  my  taste,  and  four  small  cham- 
bers at  the  back,  which  were  certainly  not  very  airy,  but  weiie 
useful  for  stowing  away  luggage  and  provisions. 

I  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  my  quarters  when  num- 
bers of  people  came  to  salute  me  on  the  part  of  the  lieutenant 
governor,  and  a  shprt  time  afterward  a  confidential  slave  of  liis 
made  his  appearance,  to  whom  I  delivered  my  presents,  consist- 
ing of  a  piece  of  printed  llanchcstcr  cotton  sufficient  for  a  tobe, 
an  Egyptian  shawl,  several  kinds  of  odoriferous  essences,  such 
as  '*  makhbil,"'  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  iilia,  *'  luban"  or  ben- 
zoin, and  a  considerable  quantity  of  sandal-wood,  which  is  great- 
ly esteemed  in  the  countries  of  Ncgroland  east  of  Bornu*  While 
delivering  these  presents,  and  presenting  my  liumble  compli- 
ments, I  declared  myself  unable  to  pay  my  respects  personally 
to  the  lieutenant  governor  unless  he  restored  my  pistol,  which 
was  all  that  was  wanting  of  the  things  which  had  been  taken 
from  nie  at  Mele ;  and,  after  some  negotiation,  it  was  agreed 
upon  that  he  should  deliver  to  me  the  pistol  as  soon  as  I  pre- 
sented niyaelf,  witliout  my  even  saying  a  word  about  it. 

I  therefore  went  in  the  aftenioon  with  Bu-Bakr  to  see  him, 
and  found  a  rather  aflablc  man,  a  little  beyond  middle  age,  sim- 
ply dressed  in  a  dark  blue  tobe,  which  had  lost  a  good  deal  of 
its  former  lustre,  llaving  saluted  him,  I  explained  to  him  how 
improper  treatment  and  want  of  sufficient  food  had  induced  me 
to  ixjtrace  my  steps,  after  having  convinced  myself  that  I  was 
not  welcome  in  the  country ;  for  I  assured  liim  that  it  was  our 
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utmost  desire  to  be  friends  with  all  the  princes  of  the  earth, 
and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  us,  and  that,  although  I  had 
known  that  the  ruler  of  the  country  himself  was  abseiit»  I  had 
not  hesitated  in  paying  them  a  visit,  as  I  had  been  given  to  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  possible  to  join  him  in  the  expedition. 
He  excused  his  countrymen  on  the  ground  that  they*  not  being 
acquainted  with  our  character,  had  treated  me  as  tliey  would 
have  done  a  person  belonging  to  their  own  tribe  wlio  had  trans- 
gressed the  rules  of  the  country.  He  then  restored  me  my  pis- 
tol before  all  the  people,  and  desired  me  to  await  patiently  the 
arrival  of  the  sultan. 

The  ruler  of  the  eonntiy,  together  with  the  principal  men,  be- 
ing absent,  the  place  presented  at  that  time  a  more  quiet,  or, 
rather,  dull  appearance  than  it  does  in  general ;  and  when  I 
took  my  first  walk  through  the  town,  I  was  struck  with  the  as- 
pect of  solitude  wliich  presented  itself  to  the  eye  on  all  sides. 
Fortunately,  there  was  one  man  in  the  town  whose  society  and 
conversation  were  a  relief  to  my  mind* 

I  was  reclining  in  the  afternoon  upon  mj  siniple  couch,  oc- 
cupied in  readhigj  when  I  received  a  visit  from  three  pt^rsons. 
One  of  them  was  a  man  of  apparently  Negro  origin,  showing,  by 
his  wrinkled  countenance,  a  career  of  trouble  and  misfortune,  but 
having  otlicrwise  notliing  very  Temarkable  about  him.  It  w^as 
Haj  A'hmed,  of  Banibara  origin,  and  formerly  an  inhabitant  of 
Tawat,  but  who,  after  a  number  of  vicissitudes,  having  first  been 
employed  in  the  gold  diggings  of  Bambuk,  and  afterward  been 
engaged  on  small  trading  expeditions  from  Tawiit  to  Timbuktu 
(where  he  had  been  twice  robbed  by  the  Tawarek),  and  from 
the  same  place  to  A^gades  and  Kano,  had  at  last  settled  at  Me- 
dina. From  thence  lie  had  accompanied  the  warlike  expedition 
of  Fbrahim  Basha,  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  *Akka  and  De- 
raije,  and  had  been  sent  on  several  journeys  as  far  as  Basra  and 
Baghdad,  and  at  present,  being  employed  as  servant  at  the  great 
mosque,  had  been  dispatched  to  this  country  in  order  to  obtain 
from  its  sultan  a  present  of  eunuchs  for  the  temple  of  Medina, 
Tlie  second  was  a  venerable-looking  man,  with  a  fine  counte- 
nance, and  a  bushy,  half-silvery  beard.  This  man  was  the  relig- 
ious chief  of  Bidderi,  a  place  of  which  I  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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The  third  visitor  was  Faki  Sambo,  a  very  tall  and  slender 
PuUo,  with  a  scanty  beard  and  an  expressive  couiitenLince,  ex- 
cept that  it  lacked  the  most  important  feature  which  enlivens 
the  human  face,  he  being  totally  blind.  At  that  time,  however, 
I  did  not  know  him,  althougli,  when  I  heard  hira  convey  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  knowledge  in  a  lively  and  impressive  man- 
ner, I  almost  suspected  he  might  be  the  man  of  whom  I  had 
heard  so  much.  I  was  puzsiled,  however,  at  Iiis  first  question, 
which  was  whether  the  Christians  did  not  belong  to  the  Beni 
I'sr'ayil — that  is  to  say,  to  the  Jews. 

This  was  tlie  first  conversation  I  had  with  this  man,  who 
alone  contributed  to  make  my  stay  in  the  place  endurable.  I 
could  scarcely  have  expected  to  find  in  this  out-of-the-way  place 
a  man  not  only  versed  in  all  the  branches  of  Arabic  literature, 
but  who  had  even  read  (nay,  possessed  a  manuscript  of)  those 
portions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  which  had  been  translated  into, 
or  rather  Hohammedanized  in  Arabic,  and  wlio  possessed  the 
most  intimate  knowledge  of  the  countries  which  he  had  visited. 
His  forefathers,  belonging  to  that  tribe  of  the  Fiilbe  w^hich  is 
called  Fittobe,  had  emigrated  into  tlie  southern  parts  of  Waday, 
where  they  settled  in  the  village  of  Barekalla.  When  he  was  a 
young  man,  his  father,  wlio  himself  possessed  a  good  deal  of 
learning,  and  who  had  written  a  work  on  Hausa,  had  sent  him 
to  Egypt,  where  he  had  studied  many  years  in  the  mosque  of 
El  A'zlmr.  It  had  been  his  intention  to  go  to  tlic  town  of  Ze- 
bfd,  in  Yemen,  wliich  is  famous  among  the  Arabs  on  account 
of  the  science  of  logarithms,  or  el  hesab ;  but  when  he  had 
readied  Gunfuda,  the  war  which  was  raging  between  the  Turks 
and  the  Wahabiye  had  tliwarted  his  projects,  and  he  had  re* 
turned  to  Dar-Filr,  where  he  had  settled  down  some  time,  and 
had  accompanied  a  memorable  expedition  to  the  southwest  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  a  large  river,  of  which  I  shall  have  another 
occasion  to  speak.  Having  then  returned  to  Waday,  he  had 
played  a  considerable  part  as  courtier  in  that  country,  especially 
during  the  reign  of  'Abd  el  *Aziz,  till  the  present  king,  lloham* 
med  e'  Sherif,  on  account  of  his  intimate  relation  with  the  prince 
just  mentioned,  had  driven  him  from  his  court  and  banislied  hira 
from  the  country. 
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After  having  once  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  tliis  man,  I  used 
to  visit  liim  daily,  and  he  was  always  delighted  to  see,  or  rath- 
er to  hear  me,  for  he  had  nobody  with  wliom  he  could  talk  about 
the  splendor  and  achievements  of  tlie  Khalifat,  from  Baghdad  to 
A'ndalos  (Spain) — particularly  of  tlie  latter  country,  with  the 
history  of  wliose  towns,  kings,  and  literary  men  he  was  intimate- 
ly acquainted.  He  listened  with  delight  when  1  once  mentioned 
the  astrolabe  or  sextant,  and  he  informed  mc  with  pride  that 
his  father  had  been  in  possession  of  such  an  instrument,  but 
that  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  had  not  met  a  single  person 
who  knew  what  sort  of  thing  an  astrolabe  was. 

He  was  a  very  enlightened  man,  and  in  his  inmost  soul  a  Wa- 
habi ;  and  he  gave  me  the  same  name,  on  account  of  my  prin- 
ciples. I  shall  never  forget  the  hours  I  passed  in  clieerful  and 
instructive  conversation  with  this  man ;  for  the  more  unexpect- 
ed the  gratification  was,  the  greater,  naturally,  w^as  the  impres- 
sion wdiich  it  made  upon  me.  Unluckily,  he  died  about  a  year 
after  I  left  the  country.  In  general  it  was  I  who  called  upon 
him,  when  he  used  to  treat  me  with  a  very  good  cold  rice  pud- 
dins,  and  w-ith  dates  from  Kanem,  which  were  rather  of  an  in- 
ferior  description ;  but  when  he  came  to  me,  I  used  to  regale 
him  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  was  a  great  treat  to  him,  carry- 
ing him  back  to  more  civilized  regions,  and  he  never  omitted  to 
press  the  cup  to  each  of  his  temples.  The  only  drawback  to  my 
intercourse  w-ith  this  man  w^as  tliat  he  w^as  as  anxious  to  obtain 
information  of  me  with  regard  to  tlie  countries  of  the  Christians, 
and  those  parts  of  tlie  world  with  which  he  was  less  acquainted, 
as  I  was  to  be  instructed  by  him  ;  besides  that,  he  had  a  great 
deal  of  business,  being  occupied  with  the  Sherfy'a  or  Moham- 
medan Iaw%  He  had  a  singular  predilection  for  emetics  ;  and 
lie  begged  me  so  urgently  to  favor  him  with  this  treat,  that  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  I  gave  him  more  than  half  a  dozen  for 
himself,  besides  those  1  was  obliged  to  supply  to  his  family. 
He  suffered  from  bilious  affections,  and  thought  that  emetics 
were  the  best  remedies  in  the  world. 

Besides  this  man  and  Haj  A'limed,  the  man  w^ith  whom  I 
had  most  frequent  intercourse  during  my  stay  in  this  country 
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was  Sliman,  a  traveling  Arab  sheriff  as  lie  called  himself,  but  in 
reality  a  Fellah,  a  native  of  Egypt,  at  present  settled  in  Mckka, 
who  had  roved  about  a  great  deal,  was  very  polite  in  his  man- 
ners, and,  although  not  a  very  leai'oed  man,  possessed  a  certain 
degree  of  general  information,  especially  with  regard  to  the  coun- 
tries of  Wdday  and  Dar-Fur  (where  he  liad  made  a  longer  stay), 
and,  having  been  assisted  on  his  jooniey  to  Constantinople  by 
Mr.  Brand  (her  majesty's  consul  at  Smyrna),  had  a  certain  de- 
gree of  attachment  to  Europeans. 

But  the  greatest  amount  of  information  which  I  obtained, 
principally  with  regard  to  the  country  of  Waday,  proceeded  from 
a  young  native  of  that  country  of  the  name  of  Ihrahim  (the 
faki  rbrahim),  of  the  tribe  of  Abu  Sliarib,  with  wliom  I  passed 
several  hours  every  day  very  pleasantly  and  usefully,  and  who 
attached  himself  so  much  to  my  person  that  I  would  iVeely  have 
taken  him  with  me  to  Sokoto,  where  he  wanted  to  go  in  order 
to  improve  his  learning  under  the  tuition  of  the  Fiilbe. 

My  relations  with  the  lieutenant  governor  w^ere  rather  cool ; 
and,  after  he  had  given  me  a  first  treat,  he  left  me  for  some  days 
without  any  sign  of  hospitality,  except  that  he  once  sent  me  a 
quantity  of  the  fruit  of  the  bito-tree  or  hajilij,  which  I  returned. 
He  was  a  man  without  much  intelligence,  and  had  no  idea  of 
the  scientific  researches  of  a  European. 

Having  but  little  exercise,  I  became  very  ill  toward  the  end 
of  this  month,  so  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  abstain  entirely 
from  food  for  five  days,  living  exclusively  upon  an  infusion  of 
the  fruit  of  the  tamarind-tree  and  onions,  seasoned  with  some 
honey  and  a  strong  dose  of  black  pepper — a  sort  of  drink  whicli 
must  appear  abominahle  to  the  European,  but  which  is  a  delight- 
ful treat  to  the  feverish  traveler  in  those  hot  regions.  Con- 
vinced that  my  stay  in  this  place,  if  I  were  not  allowed  to  travel 
about,  would  be  too  trying  for  my  constitution,  I  requested  the 
lieutenant  governor  to  allow  me  to  retrace  my  steps  westward ; 
but  he  would  not  consent,  upon  any  condition  whatever,  that  I 
should  stir  from  the  place. 

This  unfovorable  disposition  toward  me  assumed  by  degrees  a 
more  serious  character,  as,  being  unable  to  understand  my  pur- 
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aiiits,  he  could  not  but  become  suspicious  of  wliat  I  was  doing, 
Ou  the  21st  of  June,  when  I  was  quietly  sitting  in  my  house, 
one  of  his  servants,  Agid  Miisa,  who  was  well  disposed  toward 
me,  and  who  used  to  call  occasionally,  suddenly  made  his  ap- 
|>earance  with  a  very  serious  countenance,  and,  after  some  hesi- 
tation and  a  few  introductory  remarks,  delivered  a  message 
from  the  governor  to  the  following  effect,  lie  wanted  to  know 
from  me  whether  it  was  tmc  (as  was  rumored  in  the  town,  and 
as  the  people  had  told  him)  that,  as  soon  as  a  thunder-storm 
was  gathering,  and  when  the  clouds  appeared  in  the  sky,  I  went 
out  of  my  house  and  made  the  clouds  withdraw ;  for  they  had 
assured  him  that  they  Iiad  repeatedly  noticed  that,  as  soon  as  I 
looked  at  the  clouds  with  a  certain  air  of  command,  they  passed 
by  without  bringing  a  single  drop  of  rain. 

However  senous  the  countenance  of  the  messenger  was,  the 
purport  of  his  message  was  so  absurdly  ridiculous  that  I  could 
not  help  breaking  out  into  a  loud  laugh,  highly  amused  at  the 
really  pagan  character  of  these  wi'dimnf  Mohammedans ;  but 
my  friend  begged  me  to  regard  the  matter  in  a  more  seriouB 
light,  and  to  take  care  what  sort  of  answer  I  sent  to  his  master, 
I  then  begged  him  to  tell  the  governor  that  no  man,  cithex  by 
charm  or  by  prayer,  was  able  to  prevent  or  to  cause  rain,  but 
tliat  God  sent  rain  wherever  and  whenever  it  pleased  him.  I 
added,  however,  that  if  he  believed  my  presence  in  the  country 
was  causing  mischief,  he  might  allow  me  to  go  |  that  I  did  not 
desire  any  thing  better  than  that,  and  should  then  pray  night 
and  day  for  rain,  but  that  at  present  I  myself  could  not  wish  for 
much  rain,  as  I  was  afraid  lest  it  should  cut  o£F  my  retreat  by 
swelling  the  river  to  too  great  a  height. 

The  messenger  departed  with  my  answer,  and  returned  after 
a  while  with  the  uliimaiuvi  of  the  governor,  to  the  effect  that  it 
was  his  own  opinion  that  no  human  being  was  able  to  prevent 
rain,  but  that  all  of  us  were  servants  of  the  Almighty,  and  that, 
as  they  were  praying  for  rain,  I  myself  should  add  my  prayer 
to  theirs ;  I  should  then  be  allowed,  at  the  proper  time,  to  de- 
part from  them  in  safety,  but  that,  if  I  was  ill-disposed  toward 
them,  he  likewise  would  do  me  evil,  informing  roe  at  the  same 
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time  that,  for  a  similar  reason,  tiicj  liaj  once  killed  two  great 
religious  cbiefs  from  Bidderi, 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  people  with  whom  I  had  to 
deal,  although  tlicy  regarded  tliemselves  as  enlightened  Mohara- 
medauB.  In  order  to  show  Ins  good  disposition,  or  most  prob- 
ably rather  in  order  to  see  whether  his  good  treatment  of  me 
would  have  any  effect  upon  the  amount  of  rain  (as  he  seemed  to 
take  me  for  a  *'  king  of  tlie  high  regions"),  he  sent  nie  in  the 
evening  a  dish  of  an  excellent  pudding,  w^ith*  plenty  of  butter, 
and  a  small  pot  of  medide,  or  gruel  seasoned  with  tlie  fruit  of 
the  dum-palm,  and  c%^en  promised  me  corn  for  my  horse  ;  but, 
as  I  did  not  send  him  rain  in  return,  as  he  seemed  to  have  ex- 
pected, his  hospitality  did  not  extend  farther. 

It  had  been  my  custom,  when  a  thunder-storm  was  gather- 
ing, to  look  out,  in  order  to  sec  from  what  quarter  it  was  pro- 
ceeding, which  is  a  question  of  great  interest  in  these  regions; 
but  the  absurd  superstition  of  these  people  so  alarmed  me  that 
I  scarcely  dared  to  do  so  again.  With  regard  to  the  supersti- 
tion of  tlie  natives,  I  must  here  mention  a  case  wliicli  Iiappened 
to  my  friend  Sambo,  One  day,  while  I  was  engaged  in  earnest 
talk  with  him  respecting  the  inany  sects  of  Islam,  our  conversa- 
tion was  suddenly  interrupted  by  one  of  the  daughters  of  the 
sultan  entering  abruptly,  and  accusing  my  friend,  in  the  most 
offensive  terms,  of  having  abstracted  from  her,  by  liis  witclicraft, 
one  of  her  slaves.  But  it  was  rather  astonishing  that  a  man 
with  so  vast  an  amount  of  learning  was  allowed  to  live  at  all 
in  the  midst  of  such  barbarians  as  these  without  being  continu- 
ally sus|>ccted  of  sorcery  and  witchcraft.  I  shall  not  forget  the 
day  wlien  I  went  to  call  on  my  friend,  and  found  tlie  unfortu- 
nate blind  old  man  sitting  in  his  court-yard,  in  the  midst  of  a 
heap  of  manuscripts  which  he  couid  tlicn  only  enjoy  by  touch- 
ing them  with  his  hands.  Involuntarily  I  was  reminded  of  a 
saying  of  Jackson's,  that  the  time  would  come  wlien  the  texts 
of  the  classics  would  be  emendated  from  manuscripts  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Negroland.*  From  the  very  beginning, 
when  I  became  aware  of  the  character  of  these  people,  I  had 
*  Jackson's  Account  of  MorocLo,  p.  100, 
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taken  the  greatest  precautions ;  and  hearing  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  carpet  was  restricted  to  certain  officers,  I  had  stow- 
ed my  old  carpet  away,  although  my  couch,  being  on  the  bare 
ground,  was  not  very  soft. 

The  market,  or  "  kasku,"*  occupied  a  great  deal  of  my  time 
and  of  my  thoughts  during  my  monotonous  stay  in  this  place, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  its  importance  as  of  my  own  pover- 
ty, as  I  was  compelled  to  become  a  retail  dealer  on  the  small- 
est scale ;  for,  hardly  possessing  any  thing  except  a  small  quan- 
tity of  needles,  I  was  obliged  to  send  one  of  my  servants  daily 
to  the  market,  in  order  to  endeavor,  by  means  of  that  very  tri- 
fling article  of  European  industry,  to  obtain  the  currency  of  the 
country.  The  currency  of  Bagirmi  consists  in  strips  of  cotton, 
or  farda,  like  those  which  I  have  described  on  my  journey  to 
A'damawa — of  very  irre^gular  measures,  longer  or  shorter,  in 
general  of  two  "  dr'a"  length  and  a  hand  in  width — ^but  of  very 
different  quality.  Larger  articles  are  bought  and  sold  with 
shirts,  "khalag"  (j)L  kholgan)  as  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs, 
*'  bol"  as  they  are  called  by  the  natives,  the  value  of  which, 
according  to  their  size  and  quality,  varies  from  70  to  150  farda. 
I  obtained  a  farda  for  one  large  English  darning-needle,  or  for 
four  common  Grerman  needles,  but  afterward  I  doubled  the  price. 
Besides  these  I  had  very  little  left,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
looking-glasses  of  that  round  kind  which  are  sold  in  Lyons  for 
one  sou  each,  and  which  I  sold  here  for  the  high  price  of  one 
shirt  or  "khalag,"  while  a  better  sort  of  looking-glass,  bought 
in  London  for  eightpence,  brought  four  khalag  or  kholgan, 
which  are  worth  about  a  dollar.  As  for  shells,  called  here 
"keme-kem6,"  they  have  no  currency  in  the  market,  but  form 
a  merchandise  by  themselves  as  an  article  of  export  into  the 
pagan  countries — at  least  those  of  larger  size,  which  are  in  great 
request  with  the  inhabitants  of  those  countries,  as  well  as  with 
the  Welad  Rashid,  it  being  said  that  2000  will  fetch  a  young 
slave  of  the  kind  called  *»khomasi,"  and  3000  a  "sedisi;"  for 

♦  We  have  here  an  evident  proof  that  a  certain  dep^e  of  civilization  spread 
from  Bomu  over  the  countries  to  the  east.  Easkii  is  a  slight  variation  of  the 
Kaniiri  word  **kasuku.** 
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I  atiisple  people  not  only  wear  these  ahells  i 
peeUUy  ttie  women,  who  are  said  to  corer  their  Idiidcr  p«rts 
Willi  thein,  but  they  make  also  capa  of  them,  with  wfaidi  thCT 
atloni  tlie  hoads  of  their  Jeccaaed  relations,  while  the  Wdad 
lUaKid  adom  principally  the  heads  of  their  camds  mod  harms 
with  the  favorite  kemd-kcni6,  or  "  k6rati5"  as  they  arc  called  m 
WAdAy. 

Formerly  there  had  been  a  market  held  only  every  Thfoaday: 
but  a  abort  time  previous  to  my  arrival  the  people  had  fotuidit 
advantageous  to  have  a  market  every  day,  so  that  there  was  a 
daily  market  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  eleven  in  the  fiore- 
0oon«  and  from  three  in  the  Miternoon  till  Bunset.  Of  coofse*  it 
was  not  very  well  supplied,  and  was  confined  to  the  mere  neo- 
tpiaariea  of  life,  tlm  greatest  luxury  it  contained  consisting  of 
onions,  an  article  which  is  not  to  be  procured  in  everj'  part  of 
ikiiitral  Africa,  At  first  they  were  very  cheap,  eight  being  sold 
for  a  farda  ;  but  with  the  approach  of  tlie  rainy  season  they  in- 
t^rcattcd  in  pric«,  and  I  thought  it  prudent  to  lay  in  a  supply,  as 
1  found  this  articlo  extremely  conducive  to  my  health.  And  I 
would  advise  every  traveler  in  these  regions  to  be  always  pro- 
vided with  this  vegetable;  for  they  maybe  either  used  for  sea- 
soning food,  or  cut  in  slices  and  mixed  with  tamarinds,  mak- 
ing, as  1  have  stated,  a  cool  and  refreshing  drink.  But  the 
black  tiatives,  aa  I  have  ah^ady  mentioned  on  another  oecasioti, 
do  QOtf  in  general,  make  use  of  onions  for  seasoning  their  food, 
their  cultivation  having  been  introduced  into  the  country  by  the 
Arabs  from  the  north,  together  with  wheat.  But  the  native 
Arab^,  or  Sliiwti,  and  tlio  Arabs  from  tlie  coast,  or  Waseli,  use, 
this  vegetable  to  a  great  extent,  as  well  for  seasoning  their  fo 
as  for  medicine,  especially  in  case  of  fever,  small-pox,  and  ol 
gtructiou  of  urine,  from  whicli  latter  inconvenience  they  suffer- 
very  much,  in  consequonco  of  their  marching  during  the  heat 
cif  the  day. 

Besides  llio  articles  above  mentioned,  the  commodity  most 
^.(ciiUf^l  in  the  market  was  grain,  especially  Guinea  gi*ain  or 
.  \  ,ini»ii^fff^  (il/^^toide*^m,  the  dealers  in  which  had  a  special 
yjucc  M^igtiPd  tu  tliciu  iu  the  northern  pnrt  of  the  market,  under 
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a  fine  tamarind-tree  or  **  mas" — the  oldest  part  of  the  town — 
which  is  even  said  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name  Mas-ena» 
as  I  shall  have  cM3casion  to  describe  farther  on.  Besides  beans 
("moiijo")  and  ground-nuts,  called  here  *' wuli"  or  '^biili,"  salt 
too  (*^  kasa"),  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Jelaba  from  Wadaj, 
some  of  whom  I  had  met  on  my  road,  was  very  plentiful,  but 
it  was  only  sold  in  very  small  portions.  The  same  people  also 
sold  natron  (''ngillu"),  which  is  brought  by  the  Tebu  from  the 
border  of  the  desert*  Milk  ("si'')  and  butter  ('' bugu")  were 
dear,  but  sour  milk  ("  si  chale")  in  abundance  ;  it  is  principally 
brought  into  the  town  by  tlie  daughters  of  the  Beni  Hassan. 
Honey  (*Meji"),  Tvhich  in  many  countries  is  so  plentiful,  is 
scarcely  to  be  got  at  all.  There  were  always  a  few  head  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  sometimes  a  few  fowls  were  to  be  seen  ; 
occasionally  also  a  horse  of  indifferent  description  made  its  ap- 
pearance. Cotton  ("fiyire'')  was  rather  scarce,  and  I  did  not 
see  any  indigo,  "alini."  Red  pepper  (**shita")  formed  a  pe- 
culiar article  of  commerce,  which  was  retailed  in  small  parcels 
by  the  Bornu  traders. 

The  most  important  and  almost  only  article  of  European 
produce  ('*ngasan  Zaila")  consisted  of  heads,  called  "munjo," 
cspeeially  the  small  red  ones,  which  are  sold  here  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  exported  to  pagan  countries.  I  also  sold  a  few  of 
the  large  species,  called  '*nejum,"  of  which  the  Shuwa  are  very 
fond.  Calico,  called  here  *'  shoter,"  is  a  great  rarity,  and  rather 
sold  privately  to  the  great  men  of  the  country,  Kano  manti- 
factures,  called  here  *'kalkobangri"  or  **  ngasan  dego,'*  form  a 
prominent  feature  in  the  statistics  of  this  market,  especially  tur- 
kedi  (*'boln6"),  while  the  Kano  and  Nyffi  tobes,  caOed  **bol 
godani,"  can  only  with  difhcuity  compete  with  the  native  man- 
ufacture, the  Bornu  people,  or,  rather,  the  Makaii  or  Kotoko, 
having  introduced  into  the  country  tlie  art  of  dyeing.  No 
slaves  ("  beli*")  were  brought  into  the  market,  all  being  sold  in 
the  houses — a  circumstance  which  seemed  to  indicate  a  certain 
feeling  of  decency ;  but  at  a  later  period  this  article  was  by  no 
means  wanting  in  the  market- 
Ivory  is  not  brought  into  the  market,  but  the  little  which  is 
Vol,  IL— K  k 
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eold  is  disposed  of  in  the  houses ;  but  Bometimes  the  iVrabs 
who  visit  this  country  do  a  very  profitable  buainess  in  this  ar- 
ticle. The  price  of  horses  in  general  is  estimated  by  slaves, 
and  the  value  of  the  latter  is  very  low  in  this  country,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  what  I  have  said  above  respecting  the  small 
sum  paid  for  them  in  the  countries  toward  the  south ;  but  slaves 
exported  from  hero  are  not  esteemed,  as  they  are  said  to  be 
more  subject  to  disease  than  those  from  other  countries,  and 
generally  die  in  a  very  short  time*  Female  slaves  certainly, 
natives  of  the  country  of  Baginni,  are  highly  esteemed ;  but  as 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  at  least  outwardly, 
profess  Islam,  very  few  are  at  present  sold  into  slavery,  while 
formerly  they  were  scattered  all  over  the  north  of  Africa,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  slave-hunting  expeditions  of  the  Basha 
of  Fezzan.  The  Shuwa  or  Shiwa  generally  effect  their  pur- 
chases with  cows. 

Although  my  means  when  I  undertook  this  journey  were  ex- 
tremely small,  nevertheless  I  had  not  thought  it  impossible  that  I 
might  succeed  in  penetrating  into  Waday,  or  even  in  reaching  the 
lands  of  the  Nile  ^  and  I  often  indulged  in  the  pleasure  of  count- 
ing over  my  small  stock  of  goods,  and  conceived  the  idea  how, 
by  giving  away  every  thing  I  possessed^  I  might  accomplish 
such  an  enterprise ;  but  I  soon  found  that  I  was  compelled  to  give 
up  all  such  plans ;  and  ahhougli  I  think  tliat  a  traveler  with  suf- 
ficient means,  and  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  endurance,  might 
succeed  in  entering  Waday  from  this  side,  I  am  sure  tliat  the 
ruler  of  that  country  would  certainly  keep  him  back  tor  a  whole 
year.  I  therefore  only  aspired  at  visiting  some  places  in  the 
neighborhood ;  and  I  was  particularly  anxious  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  that  small  branch  of  the  river  which,  having  separated  from 
the  principal  trunk  near  the  town  of  Miltu,  approaches  to  with- 
in about  nine  miles  of  the  capital  But  the  lieutenant  governor 
would  not  allow  me  to  leave  the  place,  neither  would  he  suffer 
me  to  visit  A'bu-Gher,  which  is  situated  at  about  the  same  dis- 
tance in  a  N,N,W,  direction,  and  where  a  considerable  market 
is  held  every  Saturday,  although  I  told  him  that  it  was  essen- 
tial for  me  to  go,  in  order  to  procure  there  my  necessary  sup- 
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plies,  and  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  content  myself  with  send- 
ing my  servants. 

They  found  the  market  of  A^bu-Gher  of  about  the  same  im- 
portance as  the  little  market  or  durriya  in  Kukawa,  with  this 
exception,  that  cattle  were  more  numerous  in  A^bu-Gher,  and 
they  counted  about  a  hundred  head  of  large  beasts  and  about 
the  same  number  of  sheep.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  sorghum 
and  cotton,  but  little  Guinea-corn  or  millet.  Besides  tobes, 
hoes  for  field-labor,  cowries,  and  natron  from  the  Bahr  el  Gha- 
z&l  form  the  principal  commodities.  As  a  sort  of  curiosity,  my 
servants  mentioned  a  kind  of  bread  or  tiggra  made  of  the  fruit 
of  the  hajilij  or  Balanites  ^gyptiaca  (the  "  bito"  of  the  Ka- 
nuri),  and  called  ^^  sime."  As  a  specimen  of  the  great  diversi- 
ty of  individual  manners  which  prevails  in  these  regions,  I  will 
here  mention  that  the  £irda  in  A^bu-Gher,  which  is  the  stand- 
ard currency  of  the  market,  is  different  from  that  used  in  Mas- 
efia,  measuring  three  dr'a  in  length  and  one  hand  in  width.  The 
village  of  A^bii-Gher  consists  of  two  separate  groups  divided  by 
a  vale  or  depression,  where  the  market  is  held,  and  containing  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Fulbe  or  Fellita  inhabitants,  who 
were  the  founders  of  the  village. 

Finding  that  I  was  not  allowed  to  stir  from  the  place  where 
I  was,  I  resigned  myself  in  patience,  and  tried  to  take  occasion- 
ally a  little  exercise  round  the  town.  While  roving  about,  some- 
times on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback,  I  made  by  degrees  a 
general  survey  of  the  town,  which  I  have  incorporated  into  the 
accompanying  ground-plan,  which,  though  very  imperfect,  and 
not  pretending  in  any  way  to  absolute  accuracy,  will  neverthe- 
less serve  to  give  the  reader  a  fair  idea  of  the  place. 
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CHAPTEE  L, 

DE3GEIPnON  OP  THE   TOWN-^-^AERIVAL   OF  THE  SULTAN. — 
FINAL   DEPARTURE. 

The  town  of  Mas-eiia  extends  over  a  congiJerable  area,  the 
circiimference  of  which  measures  about  seven  mUea ;  but  only 
Imlf  of  this  area  is  inhabited,  the  principal  quarter  being  formed 
in  the  midst  of  the  town,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the 
palace  of  the  sultan,  while  a  few  detached  quarters  and  isolated 
yards  lie  stiaggling  about  as  outposts*  The  most  character- 
istic  feature  of  the  place  consists  in  a  deep,  trough-like  depres- 
sion or  bottom,  stretching  out  to  a  great  length,  and  intersect- 
ing the  town  from  east  to  west,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  town 
of  Kano  is  intersected  by  the  Jakara ;  for  tiiia  hollow  of  the 
capital  of  Bagirmi,  after  the  rainy  season,  is  filled  with  water, 
and  on  this  account  is  caUed  '*  beda"  by  the  natives,  and  "  el 
balir"  by  the  Arabs,  while  during  part  of  the  dry  season  it  is 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure.  It  is  remarkable  that  not 
only  in  this  respect  the  town  of  Mas-eM  resembles  that  of 
Kano,  but,  like  the  great  market-place  of  Hausa,  its  surface  is 
also  broken  by  many  other  hollows,  which  contain  the  wells, 
and  during  the  rainy  season  are  changed  into  deep  ponds,  which, 
by  accumulating  all  the  refuse  of  the  town,  cause  a  great  deal 
of  insalubrity ;  but  in  general  the  soil,  consisting  of  sand,  dries 
very  quickly  after  a  fall  of  rain- 

The  principal  quarter  of  the  town  lies  on  the  south  side  of 
the  great  hollow  or  beda ;  but  even  this  very  central  quarter  is 
far  from  being  densely  inhabited,  and  was  less  so  during  the 
first  month  of  my  residence,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  sultan. 
The  central  point  of  this  quarter,  at  least  in  regard  to  its  im- 
portance, if  not  to  its  position,  is  the  palace  of  the  sultan,  the 
whole  arrangement  of  which  is  in  general  similar  to  the  resi- 
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dences  of  the  chiefe  in  other  towns,  consisting  of  irregular  clus- 
ters of  clay-buildings  and  huts.  But  there  is  a  remarkable 
feature  in  this  palace,  which  distinguishes  it  in  a  very  conspic- 
uous manner  from  all  other  buildings  of  the  kind  in  these  coun- 
tries. This  diiference  consists  in  the  wall  which  surrounds  the 
whole  building  being  built»  not  of  sun-driedj  but  of  baked  bricks- 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  on  my  journey  from 
Kano  to  Kukawa,  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Ghambani,  which  is 
built  of  the  same  material;  and  I  shall  farther  on  describe 
those  of  Birni  or  Ghasreggomo,  the  old  capital  of  Bornu,  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner^  But  at  present  the  traveler  looks 
in  vain  for  such  solid  buildings  in  any  of  the  towns  of  Negro- 
land,  and  I  was  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  at  finding  it 
here,  in  a  place  where  one  might  least  expect  to  see  it,* 

It  was  not,  however,  a  building  of  recent  date,  but  built  at 
least  filltyj  or  perhaps  a  hundred  years  ago,  or  probably  more, 
and  was  at  present  in  a  considerable  state  of  decay.  It  forms 
a  quadrangle  of  a  somewhat  oblong  shape,  the  front  looking  to- 
ward the  NpW.,  and  measures  from  1500  to  1600  yards  in  cir- 
cumference. It  must  once  have  been  a  very  strong  building, 
the  walls  measuring  about  ten  feet  at  the  base,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  in  height,  and  the  entrance-gate  being  formed  by 
thick  wooden  planks  bound  with  iron.  Upon  entering,  w^e  first 
got  into  an  open  court-yard,  in  the  eastern  part  of  which  there 
was  a  large  oblong  building  or  hall  built  of  clay,  which  formed 
the  publie  place  of  audience.  Adjoining  this  there  was  a  hut, 
wherein  the  kadamange  or  z6rma — for  lie  had  lately  risen  in  the 
service — who  had  been  installed  as  lieutenant  governor,  had  his 
official  residence,  while  farther  westward  another  hut  formed  the 
entrance-hall  into  the  inner  or  private  apartments  of  the  sultan, 
which  I  shall  notice  on  the  occasion  of  my  audience  with  the 
sovereign. 

The  whole  southeastern  part  of  the  palace,  being  inclosed  by 
a  separate  wall,  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  female  portion  of  the 
royal  household,  and  is  full  of  huts,  the  number  of  which,  of 

•  There  is  another  ruin  of  baked  bricks  outside  the  town,  on  tho  road  to  AIju- 
Gher. 
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course,  I  am  not  able  to  tell,  having  had  no  access  to  this  sacred 
and  mast  secluded  part  of  the  residence.  According  to  report, 
at  least,  the  sultan  is  said  to  have  from  300  to  400  wives.  The 
huts  are  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  in  contbrmity  with 
the  character  of  the  tenant  of  each.  In  front  of  the  palace  a 
spacious  area  or  square  is  laid  out,  ornamented  with  six  ka- 
rage-trees,  besides  a  fine  tamarind- tree  which  grows  a  little  on 
one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  palace.  Adjacent  to  the  royal 
residence,  on  the  west  side,  is  the  large  house  of  the  facha,  or 
commander-in-chief^  and  toward  the  east  a  mosque  of  small  di- 
mensions, with  a  minaret  at  the  northwest  corner.  The  other 
sides  are  occupied  by  the  residences  of  some  of  the  principal 
courtiers,  such  as  the  manja,  the  zerma,  and  the  barma.  The 
principal  street  of  the  town  joins  this  area  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner, and  along  it  He  the  dwellings  of  some  of  the  other  princi- 
pal men.  At  the  spot  where  this  road  passes  by  the  north  side 
of  the  deep  hollow  or  concavity  above  described  (12),  it  is  cross- 
ed by  another  principal  street,  which,  in  a  straight  line,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  gate  leading  to  A^bu-Gher,  and  intersects  the 
market-place. 

My  own  residence  was  situated  at  the  southwestern  angle  of 
the  inhabited  quarter;  and  while  it  had  the  advantage  of  being 
in  an  open  and  airy  situation,  it  had  also  the  disadvantage  of 
being  visible  from  ^most  every  part  of  the  town,  so  that  1 
could  not  step  out  of  mj  room  without  being  seen  by  all  the 
people  around. 

Dilapidated  as  was  the  appearance  of  the  whole  town,  it  had 
a  rather  varied  aspect,  as  all  the  open  grounds  were  enlivened 
with  fresh  pasture ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  industry,  and 
the  whole  has  the  character  of  a  mere  artificial  residence  of  the 
people  immediately  connected  with  the  court.  The  market- 
place is  rather  small,  and  not  provided  with  a  single  stall,  the 
[people  being  obliged  to  protect  themselves  as  well  as  they  can 
by  forming  a  new  temporary  shed  every  market-day.  The 
most  interesting  aspect  is  furnished  by  the  beda  or  balir,  which 
is  bordered  on  the  southwest  by  a  few  picturesque  groups  of 
diim-palms  and  other  trees  of  line  foliage,  while  at  the  western 
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end^  near  the  market-place,  there  is  a  large  extent  of  kitclien- 
gardens»  as  well  as  near  the  southeastern  extremity.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  beda,  the  direct  commu- 
nication between  the  northern  and  southern  quarters,  which, 
during  tfie  dry  season^  is  kept  up  by  a  good  path,  seems  to  bo 
occasionally  interrupted  during  the  rains. 

The  construction  of  the  houses  in  general  ia  good,  and  the 
thatchwork  of  the  roofs  formed  with  great  care,  and  even  with 
neatness ;  but  the  clay  is  of  rather  a  bad  description  for  build- 
ing, and  the  clay  houses  affbrd  so  little  security  during  the 
rainy  season  that  most  people  prefer  residing  during  that  part 
of  the  year  in  the  huts  of  reeds  and  straw ;  and  I  myself  had 
sufBcient  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  frail 
character  of  these  structures.  There  are,  however^  some  pret- 
ty-looking houses  on  the  road  to  A^bu-Ghen 

The  walls  of  the  town,  in  most  places,  are  in  a  state  of  great 
decay,  so  that  the  gates  in  reality  liave  lost  all  importance; 
nevertheless,  there  are  still  nine  gates,  or  rather  openings,  in 
use.  Most  of  them  lie  on  the  south  side,  while  there  is  not  a 
single  gate  toward  the  north,  this  quarter  of  the  town  being  so 
deserted  that  it  is  even  overgrown  with  dense  underwood.  All 
around  the  place,  as  well  on  the  south  side,  where  a  large  pond 
ia  formed  in  the  rainy  season,  as  on  the  other  sides,  tliei-e  arc 
villages  inhabited  by  Shuwa  or  Shiwa  (native  Arabs)»  principal- 
ly of  the  tribe  of  the  Beni  Hassan,  who  supply  the  town  irith 
milk  and  butter. 

Besides  studying,  roving  about,  paying  now  an  official  visit 
to  the  lieutenant  governor,  then  a  more  interesting  private  one 
to  my  friend  Sambo,  much  of  my  time  was  also  occupied  with 
giving  medicine  to  the  people,  especiaDy  during  the  early  period 
of  my  stay  ;  for  the  small  stock  of  medicines  which  I  brought 
with  me  was  soon  exhausted.  But  even  if  I  had  possessed  a 
much  larger  supply,  I  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted  to  with- 
hold occasionally  the  little  aid  I  could  afford,  on  account  of  the 
inhospitable  treatment  which  I  received ;  and  in  the  beginning 
I  was  greatly  pestered  by  the  lieutenant,  who  sent  me  to  some 
decrepit  old  women,  who  had  broken  their  limbs,  and  in  every 
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respect  were  quite  fit  for  the  grave,  I  then  protested  officially 
against  being  sent  iix  future  to  patients  at  least  of  the  other  sex, 
beyond  a  certain  age- 
But  sometimes  the  patients  proved  rather  interesting,  particu- 
larly the  females ;  and  I  was  greatly  amused  one  morning  when  a 
handsome  and  weU-grown  young  person  arrived  with  a  servant 
of  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  entreated  me  to  call  and  see  her 
mother,  who  was  suffering  from  a  Ejore  in  her  right  ear.  Think- 
ing that  her  house  was  not  far  off,  I  followed  her  on  foot,  but  had 
to  traverse  the  whole  town,  aa  she  Was  living  near  the  gate  lead- 
ing to  A^'bu-Oher;  and  it  caused  some  merriment  to  my  friends 
to  see  me  strutting  along  with  this  young  lady.  But  afterward, 
when  I  visited  my  patient,  I  used  to  mount  my  horse ;  and  the 
daughter  was  always  greatly  delighted  when  I  came,  and  fre- 
quently put  some  very  pertinent  questions  to  me,  as  to  how  I 
was  going  on  with  my  household,  as  I  was  staying  quite  alone. 
She  was  a  very  handsome  i>erson,  and  would  even  have  been 
regarded  so  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  her  skin,  the  glossy 
black  of  which  I  thought  very  becoming  at  the  time,  and  almost 
essential  to  female  beauty. 

The  princesses  also,  or  the  daughters  of  the  absent  king,  who 
in  this  country  too  bear  the  title  of  "mairam"  or  "m^ram,^' 
called  upon  me  occasionally,  under  the  pretext  of  wanting  some 
medicines.  Among  others,  there  came  one  day  a  buxom  j^oung 
maiden,  of  very  graceful  hut  rather  coquettish  demeanor,  accom- 
panied by  an  elder  sister,  of  graver  manners  and  fuller  propor- 
tions, and  complained  to  me  that  she  was  suffering  from  a  sore 
in  her  eyes,  begging  me  to  see  what  it  was ;  but  when,  upon  ap- 
proaching her  very  gravely,  and  inspecting  her  eyes  rather  at- 
tentively without  being  able  to  discover  the  least  defect,  I  told 
her  that  all  was  right,  and  that  her  eyes  were  sound  and  beau- 
tiful, she  burst  out  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  repeated,  in  a 
coquettiBh  and  flippant  manner,  '*  beautiful  eyes,  beautiful  eyes/' 
Tbere  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Kanuri  and  Bagirmi 
females,  the  advantage  being  entirely  with  the  latter,  who  cer- 
tainly rank  among  the  finest  women  in  Negroland,  and  may  well 
compete  with  the  Fulbo  or  Fellata ;  for  if  they  are  excelled  by 
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them  in  slendemess  of  form  and  lightness  of  color,  they  far  sur- 
pass them  in  their  majestic  growth  and  their  syrametrical  and 
finely-shaped  hmbs,  while  the  lastre  and  blackness  of  their  eyes 
are  celebrated  all  over  Negroland.  Of  their  doraestic  virtues, 
however,  I  can  not  speak,  as  I  bad  not  sufficient  opportunity  to 
enable  rae  to  give  an  opinion  upon  so  difficult  a  question,  I 
will  only  say  that  on  this  subject  I  have  heard  much  to  their 
disadvantage,  and  I  must  own  that  I  think  it  was  not  all  slan- 
der. Divorce  is  very  frequent  among  them  as  inclination 
changes.  Indeed,  I  think  that  the  Bagiraii  people  are  more 
given  to  intrigues  than  their  neighbors ;  and  among  the  young 
men  sanguinary  encounters  in  love-affairs  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. Tiie  son  of  the  lieutenant  governor  himself  was  at  that 
tune  in  prison  on  account  of  a  severe  'wound  which  he  had  in- 
tlicted  upon  one  of  his  rivals.  In  this  respect  the  Bagrimma 
very  nearly  approach  the  character  of  the  people  of  Wad  ay,  who 
are  famous  on  account  of  the  furious  quaiTels  in  which  they  oft- 
en become  involved  in  matters  of  love. 

Occasionally  there  occurred  some  petty  private  aflairs  of  my 
friends  which  caused  some  little  interruption  in  the  uniform 
course  of  my  Ufe.  Now  it  was  my  old  friend  Bu-Bakr,  from 
Bakada,  who  complained  of  his  wife,  who  resided  here  in  lias- 
eha,  and  who  did  not  keep  his  house  as  well  and  economically 
as  he  desired,  and,  when  he  occasionally  came  into  the  town, 
did  not  treat  him  so  kindly  as  he  thought  she  ought  to  do,  so 
that  he  came  to  the  serious  conclusion  of  divorcing  her.  An- 
other time  my  restless  friend  was  in  pursuit  of  a  runaway  slave, 
who  liad  tried  to  escape  beyond  the  Bachikam. 

Then  it  was  my  friend  Haj  A'hmed  who  complained  to  me 
of  his  disappointment,  and  how  he  had  been  overreached  by  his 
enemies  and  rivals.  He  was  certainly  in  an  awkward  position 
in  this  country,  and  I  could  never  get  quite  at  the  bottom  of 
his  story ;  for,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  he  had  been  sent 
from  Medina  in  order  to  obtain  from  the  IGng  of  Bagii-mi  a 
present  of  eunuchs ;  but  now,  after  he  had  been  residing  here 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  having  been  continually  delayed  by  the 
ruler  of  the  country,  another  messenger  had  arrived,  who,  it 
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aeemed,  was  to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  friend's  labors,  Haj  A'h- 
med  had  accompanied  the  sultan  on  his  expedition  the  previous 
year ;  but  he  had  almost  lost  his  life,  having  received  a  severe 
wound  in  the  bead  from  one  of  those  iron  hand-bills  which  form 
the  chief  weapon  of  the  pagan  tribes  toward  the  south.  He 
therefore  thought  it  better  tliis  time  to  remain  behind ;  but  he 
made  no  end  of  complaints  on  account  of  the  miseriy  and  in- 
hospitable treatment  of  the  lieutenant  governor.  The  situation 
of  my  friend  became  the  more  lamentable  when  his  female  slave, 
the  only  one  he  had  at  the  time,  managed  to  make  her  escape, 
having  thrown  down  her  mistress,  who  had  gone  outside  the 
town  with  hen 

Scenes  like  these  happened  daily ;  and  I  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  demonstrating  to  my  friends  how  the  vigor  and 
strength  of  the  Christian  empires  of  Europe  were  principally 
based  upon  their  capability  of  continually  renewing  their  vital- 
ity from  free  native  elements,  and  by  totally  abstaining  from 
slavery.  And  I  further  demonstrated  to  them  that  slavery  had 
been  the  principal  cause  of  the  speedy  overthrow  of  all  the  Mo- 
hammedan dynasties  and  empires  that  had  ever  flourished. 

Another  time  it  was  my  friend  Sliman  who,  besides  topics  of 
a  more  serious  nature,  used  to  entertain  me  with  stories  from  his 
domestic  life ;  for,  being  of  a  roving  disposition,  ever  changing, 
and  of  rather  desultory  habits,  he  was  accustomed  to  contract 
temporary  matches  for  a  month,  which,  of  course,  gave  him  a 
great  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  females  of  the  countries  which 
he  traversed  on  his  peregrinations. 

At  another  time  some  natural  phenomena  gave  me  some  oc- 
cupation- Among  the  nuisances  with  which  the  country  of  Ba- 
girmi  abounds,  the  large  black  ant,  called  ''  kingibbu"  and  "kan- 
gifu"  in  Kanuri,  **  kissino"  in  tar  Bagrimma  (the  language  of 
Bagirmi) — Terrnes  Tfwrdax — is  one  of  the  most  troublesome; 
and,  besides  some  smaller  skirmishes  with  this  insect,  I  had  to 
sustain,  one  day,  a  very  desperate  encounter  with  a  numerous 
host  of  these  voracious  little  creatures,  that  were  attacking  my 
residence  with  a  stubborn  pertinacity  which  would  have  been 
extremely  amusing  if  it  had  not  too  intimately  aifected  ray 
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whole  ejdstenoe.  In  a  thick  uninterrupted  line,  about  an  inch 
broadf  they  one  morning  suddenly  came  marching  over  the  wall 
of  my  court-yard,  and,  entexing  the  hall  which  formed  my  resi- 
dence by  day  and  night,  they  made  straight  for  my  store-room; 
but,  unfortunately,  my  couch  being  in  their  way,  they  attacked 
my  own  person  most  fiercely,  and  soon  obliged  me  to  decamp. 
We  then  fell  upon  them,  killing  those  that  were  straggling  about 
and  foraging,  and  burning  the  chief  body  of  the  army  as  it  came 
marching  along  the  path ;  but  fresh  legions  came  up,  and  it  took 
OS  at  least  two  hours  before  we  could  fairly  break  the  lines  and 
put  the  remainder  of  the  hostile  army  to  flight. 

On  this  occasion  the  insects  seemed  to  have  been  attracted 
entirely  by  the  store  of  com  which  I  had  laid  in  from  Bakad^. 
In  general  their  hostile  attacks  have  also  a  beneficial  effect,  for, 
as  they  invade  the  huts  of  the  natives,  they  destroy  all  sorts  of 
vermin,  mice  included.  But  while,  in  some  respects,  these  black 
ants  may  be  called  the  *'  scavengers  of  the  houses,''  in  many 
parts  of  Negroland  they  often  become  also  very  useful  by  their 
very  greediness  in  gathering  what  man  wants  entirely  for  him- 
self; for  they  lay  in  such  a  considerable  store  of  com  that  I 
have  very  often  observed  the  poor  natives,  not  only  in  these  re- 
gions, but  even  along  the  shores  of  the  Niger,  digging  out  their 
holes  in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  their  supplies. 

Besides  these  large  black  ants,  the  small  red  ant,  called  in 
Bomu  "kitta-kitta,"and  in  Bagirmi  "  kissase,''  is  found  in  great 
numbers,  and  becomes  often  very  troublesome  by  its  very  small- 
ness,  as  it  gets  so  easily  into  all  sorts  of  dresses  without  being 
observed.  I  was  once  greatly  amused  in  witnessing  a  battle 
between  this  small  red  ant  and  the  white  ant,  called  ''canam"  in 
B6mu,  and  here  "nyo"  {Termes  faialid)^  when  the  latter  were 
very  soon  vanquished  by  the  warriors  of  the  former  species, 
who,  notwithstanding  their  smaller  size,  were  carrying  them  off 
with  great  speed  and  alacrity  to  their  holes ;  for  the  white  ant 
is  powerless  as  soon  as  it  gets  out  of  its  subterranean  passages, 
which  impart  to  them  strength,  as  the  earth  did  to  Antaeus. 

The  rains,  which  at  first  had  set  in  with  considerable  vio* 
lence,  had  afterward  almost  ceased,  so  that  the  herbage  on  the 
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open  uncultivated  grounds  in  the  town  became  quite  withered, 
and  many  of  the  people,  wlio,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  rain, 
had  been  induced  to  trust  their  seeds  to  the  soil,  were  sadly 
disappointed;  and  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  relate  that 
the  natives,  including  their  chief,  attributed  this  state  of  the 
weather  to  my  malignant  influence-  However,  I  was  delighted 
when  I  sometimes  made  a  little  excursion  on  horseback  in  the 
environs  of  the  capital,  to  see  that  the  open  country  was  less 
dry  than  the  inside  of  the  town,  although  even  there,  as  yet,  lit- 
tle cultivation  was  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  very  remarkable  to 
me  that  here,  as  well  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  espe- 
cially Bakada,  the  corn  was  generally  cultivated  in  deep  farrows 
and  ridges,  or  '*  deraba,"  a  mode  of  tillage  which  I  had  not  ob- 
served in  any  other  country  of  Negroland  through  whicii  I  had 
traveled.  The  people,  however,  were  very  suspicious  whenever 
I  mounted  on  horseback ;  and  the  first  time  they  saw  me  gal- 
loping oflT,  they  thought  I  was  going  to  make  my  escape,  and 
were  therefore  all  on  the  look-out. 

All  this  time  the  sultan  or  *^banga"  was  absent,  and  the  false 
news  which  was  repeatedly  told  of  his  whereabouts  kept  up  a 
continual  excitement.  When  I  first  arrived  in  the  country  he 
had  gone  a  considerable  distance  toward  the  southeast,  and  was 
besieging  a  place  called  Gogomi,  which  was  strongly  fortified 
by  nature,  and  made  a  long  resistance,  so  that  the  besieging 
army  lost  a  great  many  of  their  best  men,  and  among  them  an 
Arab  sherif  who  had  joined  the  expedition.  But  at  length  the 
place  was  taken,  and  the  courtiers  prevailed  upon  the  prince  to 
retrace  his  steps  homeward,  as  they  were  suffering  a  great  deal 
&om  famine ;  so  much  so  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  army 
were  obliged  to  live  upon  the  fruit  of  the  deleh-palm  {Borassiis 
Jtabellifomiis  /),  which  seems  to  be  the  predominant  tree  in 
many  of  the  southern  provinces  of  BagirmL 

July  36?.  After  false  reports  of  the  sultanas  approach  had  been 
spread  repeatedly,  he  at  length  really  arrived.  Of  course,  the 
excitement  of  the  whole  population  was  very  great,  almost  all  the 
fighting  men  having  been  absent  from  home  for  more  than  six 
months. 
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It  was  about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  the  armj  ap- 
proached the  south  side  of  the  town,  displaying  a  great  deal  of 
gorgeous  pomp  and  barbaric  magnificence,  although  it  wag  not 
very  numerous,  being  reduced  to  the  mere  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  capital,  the  remainder  having  already  dispersed  in 
all  directions,  and  returned  to  their  respective  homes.  Thus 
there  were  not  more  than  from  700  to  800  horsemen  or  *'mala- 
sinda ;"  but  my  friend  the  Sherif  Siiman  (who,  exasperated  at 
the  bad  treatment  of  the  lieutenant  governor,  had  left  the  capital 
to  join  the  expedition,  and  who,  as  tar  as  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  trying  him^  was  not  inclined  to  exaggerate)  assured  me  that, 
even  on  their  return^the  army  mustered  at  le^st  2000  horsemen. 

At  the  head  of  the  troop,  as  having  supplied  the  place  of  his 
master  during  his  absence  in  his  character  of  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor, rode  the  kadamange,  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  horsemen. 
Then  followed  the  barma,  behind  whom  was  carried  a  long  spear 
of  peculiar  make,  which,  in  the  history  of  this  country,  forms  a 
very  conspicuous  object,  being  meant  originally  to  represent  an 
idol,  which  is  said  to  have  been  transplanted  from  the  parent 
state^  Kenga  Mataya,  and  evidently  bore  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  "  fete*'  of  the  Marglii  and  Musgu.  Just  in  front  of  the  sul- 
tan rode  the  facha  or  commander-in-chief,  who  is  the  second  per- 
son in  the  kingdom,  similar  to  the  keghamma  in  the  old  empire 
of  Bornu,  and  who  in  former  times  possessed  extraordinary 
power.  The  sultan  himself  wore  a  yellow  berntis,  and  was 
mounted  upon  a  gray  charger,  the  excellence  of  which  was 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished,  it  being  dressed  in  war-cloth  or  lib- 
bedi  of  vaiious-colored  stripes,  such  as  I  have  described  on  my 
expedition  to  Musgu.  Even  the  head  of  the  snltan  himself 
was  scarcely  to  be  seen,  not  only  on  account  of  the  horsemen 
riding  in  front  and  around  him,  but  more  particularly  owing  to 
two  umbrellas,  the  one  of  green  and  the  other  of  red  color,  whicli 
a  couple  of  slaves  carried  on  each  side  of  him, 

Six  slaves,  their  right  arm  clad  in  iron,  were  fanning  him  with 
ostrich  feathers  attached  to  long  poles,  and  round  about  him 
rode  five  chieftains,  while  on  his  right  were  to  be  seen  the  ghe- 
letma  and  other  principal  men  of  the  country.     This  whole 
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group  round  the  prince  formed  such  a  motley  array  that  it  was 
impossible  to  distinguish  all  the  particular  features  with  accu- 
racy ;  but,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  make  out  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  nativesj  there  were  about  tliirty  individuals  clad  in 
bemuses,  while  the  others  wore  nothing  but  black  or  blue  col- 
ored shirts,  and  had  their  heads  mostly  uncovered.  Close  be- 
hind this  group  followed  the  war-camel,  upon  which  was  mount- 
ed the  drtmimer,  "  kodganga,'*  who  was  exerting  his  skiU  upon^ 
two  kcttlcKlmms,  which  were  fastened  on  each  side  of  the  ani- 
mal ;  and  near  him  rode  three  musicians,  two  of  whom  carried 
a  buki,  **  kaja,"  or  small  horn,  and  the  third  a  jojo  or  "  zozo,"  a 
sort  of  double  derabuka. 

However  grotesque  the  appearance  of  the  royal  cavalcade, 
that  part  of  the  procession  which  followed  was  more  character- 
istic of  the  barbaric  magnificence  and  whole  manner  of  living 
of  these  Atrican  courts.  It  consisted  of  a  long,  uniform  train 
of  forty-five  favorite  female  slaves  or  concubines,  "habbab^t," 
of  the  sultan,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  dressed  from  top  to 
toe  in  black  native  cloth,  each  having  a  slave  on  either  side. 
The  procession  terminated  in  a  train  of  eleven  camels  carrying 
the  luggage.  The  number  of  the  infantry  or  ^^raalaja"  was 
also  limited,  as  most  of  them  had  returned  to  their  respective 
homea*  But,  on  the  other  hand,  almost  all  the  people  of  the 
town  had  come  out  to  see  the  victorious  army  on  their  retum- 

This  day,  however,  the  sultan  did  not  enter  the  capital,  but, 
in  conformity  with  the  sacred  custom  of  the  kings  of  this  coun- 
try on  their  return  from  an  expedition,  was  obliged  to  encamp 
among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  quarter  on  the  west  side  of  the 
town,  and  it  was  not  till  Sunday,  the  4th  day  of  July,  about 
noon,  that  he  made  his  solemn  entry.  This  time,  however,  the 
**  habbabat"  did  not  form  part  of  the  procession,  having  entered 
the  town  early  in  the  morning ;  but  their  absence  was  atoned 
for  by  the  presence  of  a  greater  number  of  horsemen,  and  beliind 
the  drummer  on  cameFs  back  followed  an  intei^sting  warlike 
train,  consisting  of  fifteen  fiery  chargers,  all  clad  in  libbedi,  and 
better  adapted,  it  would  seem,  to  the  serious  game  of  Jlars  than 
the  train  of  lovely  damsels. 


On  this  oocasioii  the  lianga  led  in  his  triumphant  prooessioti 
mrmk  pagan  chiefs,  among  whom  that  of  Gpgomi  was  the  most 
QMtpieiious  person,  and  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  triumpiht 
bttng  not  less  remarkable  for  his  tall,  stately  figure  than  on  ao- 
4MMtnl  of  bis  having  been  the  ruler  of  a  eonsiderable  pa^n  stale, 
with  a  capital  iti  an  almost  inaccessible  position.  He  excited 
the  interest  of  the  savage  and  wittj  Bagirmi  people  hy  submit- 
tb^  with  a  great  deal  of  good-humor  to  his  fate,  which  was  cer- 
tttlnly  not  very  enviable^  as  it  is  the  custom  in  tliis  country  ei- 
Ihtf  to  kill  or  to  emasculate  these  princely  prisoners  after  bar- 
ing conducted  them  for  some  time  through  all  the  court-yaida 
of  the  palace,  while  allowing  the  wives  and  female  slaves  of  the 
iuitan  to  indulge  their  capricious  and  wanton  dispositions  in  all 
iOrta  of  tun  with  them.  The  horrible  custom  of  castration  is, 
yctha^iat  in  no  country  of  Central  Negroland  practiced  to  sooli 
W  4^\tellt  AS  in  liaginui. 

Th^  booty  in  slaves  did  not  seem  to  have  been  very  eonaid- 
ItaM^  althougli  the  prince  had  been  absent  from  home  for  six 
and  tlic  whole  share  of  the  sultan  himself  seemed  to 
of  about  four  hundred  individuals.  The  sidtan  passed 
ili^^ly  thlt>ttgU  the  town,  along  the  principal  road  from  the  west- 
MU  (aliV  aiui,  proceeding  along  the  '*  d^ndaP  or  **  boko^"  enter- 
^4  )kk$  )mi1mco  amid  the  acelamations  of  the  people  and  the  clap- 
|rfr>j  i4*  baiuU  (tho  »*  kabello"  or  **  tofaji,"  as  it  is  here  called)  of 

AUku»M^h  1  had  not  yet  paid  my  compliments  to  the  banga, 

^  g^Mlt  IWO  iiieasongers  in  the  afternoon  to  bid  me  welcome* 

V^fjy  liiiMMMin|C<^rs  were  the  brotlier  and  son  of  one  of  the  chief 

iggU^  s4  tko  n^uiitry.     However,  he  had  returned  in  a  bad  state 

ntWtHl^V  ^^^^l«  unfortunately  for  me,  succumbed  in  a  few  days. 

'   Ut^  messengers  of  the  prince  how  badly  I  had  been 

ifu^Y  assured  me  tliat  the  sultan  did  not  know  any 

.  V  U,  and  that,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  newa  of 

Uiiil  forwarded  orders  to  the  lieutenant  governor 

with  a  milch-cow.     The  messengers  then  went 

I  w^turned  with  a  sheep,  some  butter,  and  a  large 

loed  of  a  sort  of  grass  of  which  I  have  spoken 
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The  next  moniing  I  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  Maina,  being  accom- 
panied by  my  old  runaway  guide  Grema  'xVbdu,  who,  alter  hav- 
ing left  me  to  my  own  late  in  Bakada,  had  gone  to  join  the  buI- 
tan  in  the  expedition.  However,  the  place  where  the  sick  man 
was  lying  was  so  dark  that,  convinced  as  I  M'as  of  the  serious- 
ness of  hb  illness,  I  found  a  pretext  for  not  giving  him  any 
medicine ;  and  this  was  very  lucky  lor  me,  as  his  death,  which 
took  place  a  few  days  afterward,  would  certainly  have  been  at- 
tributed by  these  savage  people  to  my  remedies. 

The  same  evening  I  was  informed  that  an  express  messenger 
had  come  from  Kukawa  witli  dispatches  lor  me,  the  caravan 
from  Fexzau  having  at  length  arrived.  But,  having  been  repeat- 
edly disappointed  by  similar  reports,  I  did  not  give  myself  up 
to  vain  expectation^  and  passed  a  very  tranquil  night. 

Thus  arrived  the  6th  of  July,  one  of  the  most  lucky  days  of 
mj  lite ;  tor,  having  been  more  than  a  year  without  any  means 
whatever,  and  struggling  with  my  fate  in  the  endeavor  to  do  as 
much  as  possible  before  I  returned  home,  I  suddenly  found  my- 
self authorised  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  this  expedition  on  a 
toore  extensive  scale,  and  found  sufficient  means  placed  at  my 
disposal  for  attaining  that  object.  The  messenger,  however, 
managed  his  business  very  cleverly ;  for,  having  two  large  par- 
"oels  of  letters  for  me,  one  only  containing  dispatches  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  tlie  other  containing  a  large  amount  of  pri- 
vate correspondence,  he  brought  me  lirst  the  former,  which  had 
been  very  carefully  packed  up  in  Kukawa,  in  a  long  strip  of  line 
cotton  (gabaga),  and  then  sewn  in  red  and  yellow  leather,  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  the  other  parcel ;  but  when  I  had  read 
at  my  leisure  the  dispatches  which  honored  me  with  the  confi- 
dence of  her  Britannic  majesty's  government,  and  had  reward- 
ed his  zeal  with  a  new  shirt,  he  went  away,  and  soon  returned 
with  the  second  parcel,  and  a  packet  containing  ten  turkedi,  na- 
tive cotton  cloth,  from  Kano,  which,  at  Mr.  Overweg's  request, 
the  Vizier  of  Bornu  had  sent  me,  and  three  of  which  I  imme- 
diately presented  to  the  messenger  and  his  two  companions. 

The  number  of  private  letters  from  England,  as  well  as  Ger- 
many, was  very  considerable,  and  all  of  them  contained  the  ac- 
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knowledgment  of  what  I  had  done,  the  greatest  recompense 
which  a  traveler  in  those  regions  can  ever  aspire  to.  No  doubt 
the  responsibility  also  tlms  thrown  upon  me  was  very  great,  and 
the  conclusion  at  which  1  had  arrived  from  former  experience, 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  fulfill  the  many  exaggerated  ex- 
pectations which  were  entertained  of  my  future  proceedings,  was 
oppressive ;  for,  in  almost  all  the  letters  from  private  individu- 
als, there  was  expressed  the  persuasion  that  I  and  my  compan- 
ion should  be  able,  without  any  great  exertion,  and  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  to  cross  the  whole  of  the  unknown  region  of  equa- 
torial Africa,  and  reach  the  southeastern  coast — an  undertaking 
the  idea  of  which  certainly  I  myself  had  originated,  but  which, 
I  had  become  convinced  in  the  course  of  my  travels,  was  utterly 
impossible,  except  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  a  greitt  number  of  years, 
for  which  I  found  the  state  of  my  health  entirely  insufficient,, 
besides  a  body  of  trustworthy  and  sincerely  attached  men,  and 
a  considerable  supply  of  means.  Moreover,  I  found,  to  my  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  the  sum  of  £800  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Lord  Palmerston  remained  a  dead  letter,  none  of  the  money  hav- 
ing been  forwarded  from  Tripoli— a  sum  of  about  fifteen  hund- 
red dollars,  which  had  been  previously  sent,  being  regarded  as 
sufficient. 

In  this  perplexity,  produced  by  nothing  but  good-will  and  a 
superabundance  of  friendly  feeling,  I  was  deUghted  to  tind  that 
her  majesty's  government,  and  Lord  Pabnerston  in  particular,* 
held  out  a  more  practicable  project  by  inviting  me  to  endeavor 
to  reach  Timbuktu.  To  this  plan,  therefore,  I  turned  my  full 
attention,  and  in  my  imagination  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the 
thought  of  succeeding  in  the  field  of  the  glorious  career  of  Mun- 
H  go  Park. 
^^1         For  the  present,  however,  I  was  still  in  Bagirmi,  that  is  to 

■  say,  in  a  country  whore,  under  the  veil  of  Islam,  a  greater 
I  amount  of  superstitious  ideas  prevail  than  in  many  of  the  pa* 
I  gan  countries ;  and  I  was  reveling  in  the  midst  of  my  literaiy 

■  treasures,  which  had  just  carried  me  back  to  the  political  and 
I  scientific  domains  of  Europe,  and  all  the  letters  from  those  dts- 
^^^B  *  See  die  Dispatch  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VL 
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tant  regions  were  lying  scattered  on  my  simple  couch,  when  all 
of  a  guiWen  one  of  my  servants  came  running  into  my  room,  and 
hastily  informed  me  that  a  numerous  cortige  of  messengers  had 
just  arrived  from  court* 

I  had  scarcely  time  to  conceal  my  treasure  under  my  mat 
when  the  courtiers  arrived,  and  in  a  icw  moments  my  room  was 
filled  with  black  people  and  Llack  tobes.  The  messengers  who 
bad  brought  me  the  letters  had  likewise  been  the  bearers  of  a 
letter  addressed  by  the  ruler  of  liornu  to  the  banga  of  Bagirmi, 
who  in  a  certain  respect  was  tributary  to  him,  requesting  him 
to  allow  me  to  return  without  delay  to  bis  country  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  messengers.  There  were  some  twenty  persons  be- 
sides the  lieutenant  governor  or  kadamange,  and  the  two  rela* 
tions  of  JIaina;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  behaved  was  so 
remarkable  that  I  was  almost  afraid  lest  I  should  be  made  pris- 
oner a  second  time.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  had 
heard  of  the  large  correspondence  which  I  had  received.  But 
there  had  been,  moreover,  a  gi-eat  deal  of  suspicion,  from  my 
iirst  arrival,  that  I  was  a  Turkish  spy.  There  was  even  a  pil- 
grim who»  from  his  scanty  stock  of  geographical  and  ethnologi- 
cal knowledge^  endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  that  I  was 
an  "  Amaut,"  who,  he  said,  were  the  only  people  in  the  world 
that  wore  stockings.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  courtiers  were 
afraid  of  coming  forward  abruptly  witli  the  real  object  of  their 
visit,  and  at  first  pretended  they  washed  to  see  the  presents  that 
I  had  brought  for  the  sultan.  These  consisted  of  a  caftan  of 
red  clotli,  of  good  quality,  which  1  had  bought  in  TripoU  for 
nine  dollars  ;  a  repeater  wateli,  from  Nuremberg,  bought  for  ten 
dollars,  with  a  twisted  silk  guard  of  TripoHtan  workmanship ; 
a  shawl,  with  silk  border ;  an  English  knife  and  pair  of  scis- 
sors ;  cloves,  and  a  few  other  things.  The  watch,  of  course, 
created  the  greatest  astonishment,  as  it  was  in  good  repair  at 
the  time,  although  it  was  a  pity  that  we  had  not  been  provided 
with  good  English  manufactures,  but  had  been  left  to  pick  up 
what  articles  we  might  think  suitable  to  our  purpose. 

Having  also  asked  to  see  my  telescope,  which,  of  course,  could 
only  increase  their  surprise  and  astonishment,  they  then,  after  a 
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great  deal  of  beckoning  and  whispering  witii  each  oilier,  which 
made  me  feel  rather  uneasy,  requested  to  see  the  book  in  wliich 
I  wrote  down  every  thing  I  saw  and  heard.  Without  hesita- 
tion, I  took  out  my  memorandum-hook  and  showed  it  to  them ; 
but  I  had  first  to  assert  its  identity.  In  order  to  allay  their 
suspicions,  I  spontaneously  read  to  them  several  passages  from 
it  which  referred  to  the  geography  and  ethnography  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  1  succeeded  in  making  them  laugh  and  become  meny, 
so  that  tliey  even  added  some  names  where  my  lists  were  defi- 
cient. They  then  begged  me  to  allow  them  to  take  the  hook  to 
the  sultan,  and  I  granted  their  re<|Uest  without  hesitation. 

This  frankness  of  mine  completely  baffled  the  intriguea  of 
ray  enemies,  and  allayed  the  suspicions  of  the  natives  ;  for  they 
felt  sure  that,  if  I  had  any  evil  intention  in  writing  down  an 
account  of  the  country,  I  should  endeavor  to  do  all  in  my  power 
to  conceal  what  I  had  written. 

Thus  they  departed,  carrying  with  them  my  journal;  and  I 
was  informed  afterward  that  the  sultan  had  sent  for  all  the  learn- 
ed jn^n  in  the  town,  in  order  to  hear  their  opinion  upon  my 
book.  And  it  was  perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  the  principal 
among  them  wag  my  friend  Sambo,  who,  being  well  acquainted 
with  my  scientific  pursuits,  represented  my  notes  as  a  very  in- 
nocent and  merely  scientific  matter.  My  journal,  which  no  one 
was  able  to  read,  was  consequently  returned  to  me  uninjured. 
In  the  afternoon  my  friend  Sambo  called  upon  me,  and  related 
to  me  the  whole  story ;  he  also  infonned  me  that  the  only  rea- 
son why  I  had  not  obtained  an  audience  with  the  sultan  this 
day  was  the  above-mentioned  letter  of  the  Sheikh  of  Bornu, 
which  had  in  a  certain  degree  offended  their  feeUngs  of  inde- 
pendence ;  and,  in  fact,  I  did  not  obtain  an  audience  until  the 
8th. 

July  SM.  I  had  just  sent  word  to  Sambo,  begging  him  to  has- 
ten ray  departure,  and  had  received  a  visit  from  some  friends  of 
mine,  when  Grema  *  Abdu  came,  with  a  servant  of  the  sultan,  in 
order  to  conduct  me  into  his  presence,  whereupon  I  sent  to  Sambo, 
as  well  as  to  my  host  Bu-Bakr  of  Bakada,  wlio  was  just  then 
present  in  town,  inviting  them  to  accompany  me  to  the  prince. 
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On  arriving  at  tlie  palace,  I  was  led  into  an  inner  com^t-yard, 

marked  d  in  the  gxonnd-plan,  where  the  courtiers  were  sitting 
on  either  side  of  a  door  wliich  led  into  an  inner  apartment,  the 
opening  or  door-way  of  which  was  covered  by  a  '*  kasiir,"  or,  as 
it  is  called  here,  "parpara,"  made  of  a  fine  species  of  reed,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  description  of  the  capital  of  Logon.  In 
front  of  the  door,  between  the  two  lines  of  the  courtiers,  I  was 
desired  to  sit  down,  together  with  my  companions. 

Being  rather  puzzled  to  whom  to  address  myself,  as  no  one 
was  to  be  seen  who  was  in  any  way  distinguished  from  the  rest 
of  the  people,  all  the  courtiers  being  simply  dressed  in  the  most 
unifonn  style,  in  black,  or  rather  blue  tobes,  and  all  being  bare- 
headed, I  asked  aloud,  before  beginning  my  address,  whether 
the  Sultan  'Abd  el  Kader  wa^  present,  and  an  audible  voice 
answered  from  behind  the  screen  that  he  was  present.  Being 
then  sure  that  it  was  the  sultan  whom  I  addressed,  although  I 
sliould  liave  liked  better  to  have  seen  him  face  to  face,  I  paii|| 
him  my  respects  and  presented  the  compliments  of  her  Britan- 
nic majesty's  government,  which,  being  one  of  the  chief  Europe- 
an powers,  was  vei^  desirous  of  making  acquaintance  with  all 
the  princes  of  the  earth,  and  of  Negroland  also,  in  order  that 
their  subjects,  being  the  first  traders  in  the  world,  might  extend 
their  commerce  in  every  direction.  I  told  him  that  we  had 
friendship  and  treaties  with  almost  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
and  that  I  myself  was  come  in  order  to  make  friendship  with 
them ;  for,  although  they  did  not  possess  many  articles  of  trade 
to  offer,  especially  as  we  abhorred  the  slave-trade,  yet  we  were 
able  to  appreciate  theb  ivory,  and  even  if  they  had  nothing  to 
trade  with,  we  wanted  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  princes.  I 
told  him,  moreover,  that  we  were  the  best  of  friends  with  the 
Sultan  of  Stambul,  and  that  all  who  were  acquainted  with  us 
knew  very  well  that  we  were  excellent  people,  trustworthy,  and 
frdl  of  religious  feelings,  who  had  no  other  aim  but  the  welfare 
of  mankind,  universal  intercourse,  and  peaceable  interchange  of 
goods.  I  protested  that  we  did  not  take  notes  of  the  countries 
which  we  visited  with  any  bad  purpose,  but  merely  in  order  to  I 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  government,  manners,  and  cua^ 
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toms,  and  to  be  fully  aware  what  articles  we  might  buy  from, 
and  wliat  articles  we  raight  sell  to  them.  Thus  already  "  Rais 
Kiialir*  (Major  Denham)  had  formed,  I  said^  the  design  of  pay- 
ing his  conipliments  to  his  (the  sultan's)  father,  but  that  the 
hostile  relations  which  prevailed  at  that  time  between  Bagimii 
and  Bomu  had  prevented  him  from  executing  Ids  plan  when  he 
had  reached  Logon,  and  that,  from  the  same  motives,  I  liad  now 
come  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  but 
that,  nevertheless,  notwithstanding  my  beat  intentions,  I  had 
been  ill-treated  by  his  own  people,  as  they  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  my  real  character.  I  stated  that  it  had  been  my 
ardent  desire  to  join  him  on  the  expedition,  in  order  to  see  him 
in  the  full  exercise  of  his  power,  but  that  his  people  had  not  al- 
lowed me  to  carry  out  my  design. 

The  wliole  of  my  speech,  which  I  made  in  Arabic,  was  trans- 
lated, phrase  for  phrase,  by  my  blmd  friend  Sarabo,  who  occa* 
sionaliy  gave  me  a  hint  when  he  thought  I  spoke  in  too  strong 
terms.  The  parcel  containing  my  presents  was  then  brought 
forward  and  placed  before  me,  in  order  that  I  might  open  it  my- 
self and  explain  the  use  of  eacli  article. 

While  exhibiting  the  various  articles,  I  did  not  neglect  to 
make  the  w^atch  strike  repeatedly,  which  created  the  greatest 
astonisliment  and  surprise  among  the  spectators,  who  had  never 
seen  or  heard  any*  tiling  like  it.  I  then  added,  in  conclusion, 
that  it  was  my  sincere  wish,  after  having  remained  in  tiiis  coun- 
try nearly  four  months,  conianed  and  watched  like  a  prisoner, 
to  return  to  Kukaw^a  without  any  farther  delay,  as  I  had  a  great 
deal  of  business  there,  and  at  the  present  moment  was  entirely 
destitute  of  means ;  but  that  if  he  would  guarantee  me  full  se- 
curity, and  if  circumstances  should  permit,  I  myself,  or  my  com- 
panion, would  return  at  a  later  period.  Such  a  security  having 
been  promised  to  me,  and  the  whole  of  my  speech  having  been 
approved  of,  I  went  away. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  to  my  quarters  when  the  two  rela- 
tions of  Maina  Belademi,  Maina  Kanadi  and  Sabun,  called  upon 
me,  with  a  very  mysterious  countenance,  and,  after  some  circum- 
locution, made  known  the  grave  errand  upon  which  they  had 
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been  sent,  which  was  to  ask  whether  I  had  not  a  cannon  with 
rae ;  and  when  I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  their  thinking 
I  was  supplied  with  such  an  article,  while  my  whole  luggage 
was  carried  on  the  back  of  one  weak  she-camel,  they  stated  that 
the  sultan  was  at  least  anxious  to  know  whether  I  was  not 
able  to  manufacture  one  myself,  Ha\'ing  professed  my  inabil- 
ity to  do  so,  they  went  away,  but  returned  the  next  day,  witb 
many  compliments  from  their  master,  who,  they  said,  was  anx- 
ious that  I  should  accept  from  his  hands  a  handsome  female 
slave,  of  whose  charms  they  gave  a  very  eloquent  description, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  furnish  me  with  a  camel,  and 
provide  mc  with  two  horsemen  who  should  escort  me  back  to 
Borau.  I  told  him  that,  although  sensible  of  my  solitary  situ- 
ation, I  could  not  accept  such  a  thing  as  a  slave  from  the  sul- 
tan, and  that  I  did  not  care  about  any  thing  else  but  permission 
to  depart,  except  that  I  should  ieel  obliged  to  him  if  he  would 
give  me  a  few  specimens  of  their  manufactures.  They  then 
promised  that  the  next  day  I  should  have  another  audience  with 
the  sultan,  and  they  kept  their  word. 

This  time,  also,  I  was  only  able  to  address  the  sultan  without 
seeing  him,  when  I  repeated  my  request  tliat  he  would  allow 
me  to  depart  without  any  further  delay,  as  I  had  most  urgent 
business  in  Kukawa ;  but  I  received  the  answer  that,  although 
the  road  was  open  to  me,  the  sultan,  as  the  powerful  ruler  of  a 
mighty  kingdom,  could  not  allow  me  to  depart  empty-handed. 
I  then,  in  order  to  further  my  request,  presented  him  with  a 
small  telescope,  in  the  use  of  which  I  instructed  his  people. 
Having  returned  to  my  quarters,  I  assured  my  friends,  who 
came  to  inform  me  that  it  was  the  sultan's  intention  to  make 
me  a  splendid  present  in  return  for  those  I  had  given  him,  that 
I  did  not  care  for  any  tiling  except  a  speedy  return  to  Bornu, 
as  there  was  no  prospect  that  I  should  be  allowed  to  penetrate 
farther  eastward.  But  all  my  protests  proved  useless,  as  these 
people  were  too  little  acquainted  with  the  European  character, 
and  there  were  too  many  individuals  who,  if  I  did  not  care 
about  getting  any  thing,  were  anxious  to  obtain  something  for 
themselves ;  I  was  therefore  obliged  to  abandon  myself  to  pa* 
tience  and  resignation. 
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Meanwliile  I  learned  that  the  sultan  ]iad  at  first  entertained 
the  fear  that  I  might  poison  him  or  kill  him  hj  a  charm,  and 
that  he  had  repeatedly  cotosolted  with  his  learned  men  and 
coonselors  how  be  should  protect  himself  against  my  witchcraft. 
However,  on  the  second  daj  after  my  first  audience  he  gave  me 
the  satisfaction  of  sodding  the  inspector  of  the  river,  or  the  kha- 
lifa ba,  together  with  that  servant  of  his  (or  kashella)  who  had 
put  me  into  chains  at  Mele^  in  order  to  beg  my  pardon  officially^i 
which  of  course  I  granted  to  them  most  cordially,  as  I  was  too 
well  aware  that  a  traveler  in  a  new  country  can  not  ezpect  to 
to  be  well  treated.  As  for  that  Piillo  or  Fellata  individual,  res- 
ident in  Baginni,  who  (by  inspiring  the  ferrymen  at  the  fron- 
tier with  fear  and  suspicion  concerning  my  entering  the  country) 
had  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  injurious  treatment  which  I  had 
experienced,  he  had  been  introdaced  to  me  some  time  preWous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  sultan  by  my  cheerful  and  good-natured 
fiiend  Bii-Bakr  of  Bdkada,  when,  against  my  wish,  he  persisted 
in  clearing  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  had  done  me  no  harm. 
This  he  managed  rather  cleverly  by  swearing  that  he  had  never 
instigated  the  ferrymen  to  drown  me  in  the  river,  a  crime  which 
I  was  very  far  from  laying  to  liis  charge.  However,  it  being 
my  desire  to  be  on  good  terms  with  all  the  people,  I  exi^ressed 
my  satisfaction,  and  dismissed  him.  On  all  these  occasions  I 
had  full  opportunity  of  discovering  the  sincere  friendship  which 
Bii-Bakr  felt  for  me,  who,  being  well  aware  of  the  impetuous 
character  of  Europeans,  did  not  cease  exliorting  me  to  patience 
— ^**  sabr,  sabr,**  **  kanadi,  kanadi'^^-certainly  tlie  most  moment- 
ous words  for  any  traveler  in  these  regions.  ^ 

Julf/  Idik*  I  had  entertained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  get 
off  before  the  great  feast,  or  'Aid  el  kebir,  here  called  "  Ngum- 
re  ngolo;''  but  it  approached  without  any  preparation  for  my 
departure  having  been  made.  A  general  custom  prevails  in  this 
country  that,  in  order  to  celebrate  this  holiday,  all  the  people  of 
the  neighl>oring  places  must  come  into  the  town ;  and  for  the 
chid'  men  of  cacli  place  this  is  even  a  duty,  by  neglecting  which 
they  would  incur  a  severe  penalty.  But  on  the  present  occa- 
sion the  holiday  was  changed  into  a  day  of  mourning,  for  at 
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the  dawn  of  this  very  day,  M&ina  Belddemi,  who  was  generally 
esteemed  as  the  most  excellent  man  in  the  country,  died,  caus- 
ing a  severe  loss  to  the  sultan  himself,  whose  confidence  he  en- 
joyed to  the  fullest  extent,  having  saved  the  life  of  his  father 
when  persecuted  by  his  fiicha. 

According  to  his  own  request,  the  deceased  was  not  buried  in 
or  near  the  town,  but  was  carried  a  distance  of  several  miles,  to 
a  place  called  Bidderi,  which,  as  I  shall  have  another  occasion 
to  explain,  vrah  the  first  seat  of  Islam  in  this  countiy,  and  is  still 
the  residence  of  some  highly-respected  religious  chiefs. 

This  sad  event,  though  it  was  not  unforeseen,  cast  a  gloom 
over  the  whole  festival,  and  it  was  not  till  about  noon  that  the 
sultan  left  the  town  in  order  to  offer  up  his  prayers  in  the  old 
ruined  quarter  toward  the  west ;  for,  as  I  have  already  had  re- 
peated occasion  to  remark,  it  is  a  sacred  custom  all  over  Negro- 
land  that  the  sovereign  of  the  country  on  this  day  can  not  say 
his  prayers  inside  the  town.  Having  remained  in  the  old  di- 
lapidated quarter,  in  a  tent  which  had  been  pitched  for  the  oc- 
casion, till  after  "  dhohor,"  he  returned  into  the  town ;  but  the 
day,  whidh  had  begun  unfavorably,  ended  also  with  a  bad  omen, 
for  in  the  evening  a  storm  broke  out,  of  such  violence  that  three 
apartments  inside  the  palace  came  down  with  a  frightful  crash, 
and  caused  a  great  uproar  in  the  whole  quarter,  as  if  the  town 
had  been  taken  by  an  enemy. 

Fortunately,  I  myself  had  taken  sufficient  precaution  to 
strengthen  the  roof  of  my  house,  so  that  although  the  floor  was 
entirely  swamped,  the  roof  remained  firm ;  for  having  observed, 
some  days  previously,  that  the  principal  beam  which  supported 
the  terrace  was  broken,  and  having  endeavored  in  vain  to  per- 
suade my  host  to  have  it  repaired,  I  ordered  my  servants  to 
take  away  a  large  pole  from  a  neighboring  court-yard,  and  place 
it  as  a  support  for  the  roof. 

Since  the  return  of  the  sultan,  the  rainy  season  had  set  in 
with  great  violence,  and  it  rained  almost  daily.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  open  places  and  the  wide  uninhabited  quar- 
ters of  the  town  were  again  clad  in  the  freshest  verdure,  the 
whole  affording  a  very  pleasant  aspect,  while  the  bedd,  orbahr, 
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was  filling  with  water.  There  was  now  also  much  more  inter- 
course in  the  town,  since  the  people  had  returned  from  the  ex- 
pedition ;  hut  I  did  not  stir  about  so  much  as  hefore,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  wet,  but  also  owing  to  the  effrontery  of  some 
of  the  slaves;  for  these  people,  who  are  scarcely  acquainted 
with  any  other  kind  of  dress  than  a  black  shirt,  and  who  alto* 
gether  occupy  a  low  stage  in  civilization,  found  constant  tault 
with  niy  dress,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  were  not  on  good 
terms  with  me. 

On  account  of  my  poverty,  which  did  not  allow  me  to  make 
many  presents  except  needles,  I  had  certainly  deserved  the  title 
of  "  Needle-prince"  or  '*  Malarihra,"  which  they  had  given  me ; 
but,  besides  this,  the  natives  had  also  given  me  another  nick- 
name, meaning  ^*  Father  of  the  three,"  which  originated  in  my 
wearing  generally,  besides  stockings,  a  pair  of  thin  leather  slip- 
pers and  thick  overshoes,  while  these  people  usually  go  bare- 
foot, and  do  not  even  wear  sandals  except  when  they  go  to  a 
preat  distance. 

o 

Occasionally,  however^  I  risited  the  market,  wliich,  although 
at  present  in  many  respects  better  stocked,  was  not  so  regularly 
kept,  owing  to  the  rains,  and  not  so  well  attended  on  account  of 
the  labors  which  were  going  on  in  the  fields.  Even  slaves  were 
now  brought  into  the  market,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty, 
each  being  sold  for  from  25  to  30  Idialags  or  kholgiin  (*'lebu," 
common  white  shirts),  a  price  equal  to  from  six  to  seven  Span- 
ish dollars.  Cattle,  too,  were  at  present  numerous,  having  not 
only  been  brought  in  from  the  pagan  tribes,  who  seem  to  pos- 
sess only  a  limited  supply  and  of  a  small  breed,  but  having  been 
taken  in  far  larger  numbers  from  the  Shiiwa  tribe  of  the  Degha- 
ghera,  under  pretext  of  their  disol>edience.  A  good  fat  ox  was 
sold  for  eight  khalags,  or  a  little  less  than  two  dollars,  Durhng 
my  stay  in  Mele  I  had  observed  that  sheep  were  taken  from 
Bagirmi  to  Bornu,  to  be  sold  there. 

In  my  expectation  of  being  allowed  to  depart  without  further 
delay,  I  was  sadly  disappointed,  and  day  after  day  passed  by 
without  any  preparation  tor  my  departure-  Besides,  I  liad  rea- 
son to  complain  of  inhospitable  treatment ;  for,  although  I  oc- 
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casionally  received  a  dish  from  the  sultan,  isx  more  frequently 
I  remained  without ;  but  I  was  told,  upon  inquiry,  that  the 
slaves  who  were  ordered  to  bring  me  my  food  used  to  keep  it 
for  themselves. 

Aufficst  Ist  It  was  not  till  this  day  that  I  became  convinced 
that  my  departure  was  close  at  hand,  from  the  fact  that  the 
slaves  of  my  host  began  to  dig  up  the  soil  in  my  court-yard,  in 
order  to  sow  it  with  deraba  or  b&miya  {Hibiscus  esculentiis); 
for  if  I  had  been  going  to  stay  longer,  my  camel  would  soon 
have  destroyed  the  seed.  But,  nevertheless,  several  days  elapsed 
before  affairs  were  finally  settled. 

Augttst  6th.  At  length,  in  the  afremoon,  there  came  a  long 
cortege  from  the  sultan,  conducted  by  Zerma  or  Kadamange, 
Sabun,  and  Kanadi,  with  a  present  of  fifty  shirts  of  every  kind, 
and  which  altogether  might  be  valued  at  about  thirty  dollars. 
Among  the  shirts  were  seven  of  a  better  sort,  all  of  which  I  sent 
to  England,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  was  very  light, 
consisting  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  which  I  kept  for  my  own 
wear ;  there  were,  besides,  twenty-three  white  ones  of  a  better 
kind,  and  twenty  common  market  tobes. 

While  presenting  me  with  this  royal  gift,  and^explaining  that 
the  sultan  was  sorry  that  I  would  not  accept  from  his  hands 
any  thing  more  valuable,  either  slaves  or  ivory,  Z6rma  an- 
nounced to  me  officially  that  I  might  now  start  when  I  thought 
proper;  that  hitherto  neither  the  people  of  Bagirmi  had  known 
me  nor  I  them,  but  that  if  I  were  to  return  I  might  regard  Ba- 
girmi as  my  own  country.  While  expressing  my  thanks  to  the 
sultan  for  his  present,  as  well  as  for  the  permission  to  depart,  I 
told  the  messenger  that  if  they  wished  that  either  I  or  my 
brother  (companion)  should  ever  visit  their  country  again,  the 
sultan  ought  to  give  me  a  paper,  testifying  his  permission 
by  a  special  writ,  sealed  with  his  own  royal  seaL  This  they 
promised,  and,  moreover,  told  me  that  a  man  from  the  sul- 
tan should  accompany  me  to  the  river,  in  order  to  protect 
me  against  any  further  intrigues  of  the  ferrymen,  my  great  en- 
emies. 

The  sultan's  munificence,  although  not  great,  enabled  me  to 
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reward  my  friends  and  attendants.  I  had  already  divided  the 
turkedi  which  I  had  received  from  Kiikawa  among  those  near- 
est to  me,  except  two  or  three,  which  I  sold  in  the  market  in 
order  to  buy  provisions.  And  of  these  tobes  likewise  I  divided 
thirty  among  the  people  of  Zemia,  my  own  attendants,  the  Faki 
Sambo,  Bu-Eakr,  and  my  other  triends.  The  poor  Haj  A^hmed, 
who  sustained  liimself  here  with  great  difficulty,  was  very  grate- 
ful for  my  present,  and  offered  up  fer\'ent  prayers  for  my  safe 
arrival  at  home,  although  he  would  have  hked  better  if  I  had 
accompanied  him  on  bis  jonmey  eastward  through  Waday  and 
Dar-lWr. 

But,  although  on  my  first  arrival  in  this  country  I  had  enter- 
tained the  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  accomplish  such  an 
undertaking,  I  had  convinced  myself  that,  not  taking  into  ac- 
count my  entire  want  of  proper  means,  it  would  be  imprudent, 
under  the  present  circumstances,  to  attempt  such  a  thing;  for 
the  state  of  affairs  in  the  country  of  Waday  was  exceedingly 
unfavorable  at  the  time,  a  destructive  civil  war  having  just  raged, 
and  matters  not  being  yet  settled.  My  own  situation  in  this 
country,  moreover,  w^as  too  uncertain  to  allow  me  to  have  suf- 
ficient suppUes  sent  after  me  to  embark  in  such  a  grand  enter- 
prise ;  and  besides,  although  I  had  become  fully  aware  of  the 
great  interest  which  attaches  to  the  empire  of  Waday,  as  weJI 
owing  to  tbo  considerable  extent  of  its  political  power  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  variety  of  elements  of  which  it  is  composed, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  lying  on  the  water-parting  between 
the  basin  of  the  Tsad  and  that  of  the  Nile,  I  felt  quite  sure  that 
the  western  part  of  Negroland,  along  the  middle  course  of  the 
so-called  Niger,  was  a  far  nobler  and  more  fruitful  field  for  ray 
exertions.  However,  there  was  one  favorable  circumstance  for 
attempting  at  that  time  a  journey  into  Waday,  as  the  messen- 
gers of  the  sultan  (or  rather  of  Jemia  or  Zerma,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  officers  in  that  country,  who  has  the  inspection  of  this 
province)  were  at  present  here,  in  order  to  collect  the  tribute 
which  Bagimii,  in  its  present  reduced  state,  has  to  pay  to  its 
mightier  neighbor. 

As  for  my  friend  the  Sherif  Sliman,  he  behaved  like  a  gen* 
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tieman  on  this  occasion,  refusing  my  shirts,  but  begging  for  a 
little  camphor  and  a  pair  of  English  scissors. 

Augitsi  8M.  After  all  the  delay  was  overcome,  I  at  length 
became  aware  what  had  been  the  cause  of  it ;  for  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day  my  noble  companion  Gr^ma  'Abdii,  who  had 
left  me  so  unceremoniously  before  I  reached  the  capital,  and 
who  altogether  had  been  of  so  little  use  to  me,  came  to  inform 
me  that  all  was  now  ready  for  our  departure,  he  having  received 
the  five  slaves  whom  he  was  to  take  f o  Kiikawa,  partly  for  his 
own  benefit,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  his  master  Mestrema, 
whoj  as  I  have  stated  before,  held  a  situation  something  like  a 
consul  of  Bagirmi  in  the  capital  of  Bomu.  Indeed,  there  were 
now  unmistakable  signs  that  I  was  at  length  to  leave  this  place, 
for  the  following  day  I  was  treated  with  a  large  dish  of  rice  and 
meat,  swimming  in  a  rich  abundance  of  butter,  from  the  sultan, 
and  another  dish  from  my  niggardly  host  the  zernia  or  kada- 
mange;  and  on  the  10th  of  August  I  really  left  the  capital  of 
Bagirmi,  where  I  had  certainly  staid  much  longer  than  I  had 
desired,  as  I  was  not  allowed  to  move  freely  about  in  the  coun- 
try, but  where,  nevertheless,  I  was  enabled  to  collect  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  information,  of  which  that  part  relating  to  the 
histoiT  and  general  condition  of  the  country  I  shall  detail  in 
the  following  chapter,  in  order  to  inspire  the  reader  with  a  great- 
er degree  of  interest  in  these  little-kwown  regions,  while  other 
matter  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix. 


CHAPTER  LI, 

HISTORICAL   8UR\T3Y  OF  BAGIRIII. — GENERAL   CONDITION    OF 
THE   COUNTRY   AND    IT8    INHABITANTS. 


With  regard  to  the  history  of  the  eastern  part  of  Negroland 
we  are  still  worse  off  than  with  regard  to  the  western  countries, 
however  scanty  the  documents  relating  to  the  latter  regions 
may  be,  although  I  may  hope  that,  by  my  labors,  a  great  deal 
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more  liglit  has  been  shed  upon  the  history  of  these  quarters 
than  was  even  suspected  to  exist  before.  But  while,  for  the 
kingdom  of  Songhaj,  with  its  celebrated  towns  Gogo  and  Tim- 
buktu, we  have  now  obtained  an  almost  continuous  historical 
account  hy  the  tarikh  of  A'hmed  Baba,  and  while  for  Bomu  tol- 
erably rich  materials  have  likewise  come  to  our  hands  by  means 
of  the  chronicles  of  that  empire  and  of  the  relation  of  Imam  A'h- 
med,  for  this  caatcni  part  of  Jfegroland  (wliich  comprises  the 
countries  of  Bagirmi,  Waday,  or  Dar  Sulay  and  Dar-Fur)  no 
such  documents  Iiave  as  yet  been  found,  and,  besides  the  in- 
formation to  be  gathered  from  the  natives,  only  a  few  detached 
and  obscure  statements  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  the 
Arab  writers  of  the  lliddle  Ages. 

Those  of  the  latter  which  relate  in  general  to  Kanem,  and  its 
capital  Xijimi  or  Njimiye,!  have  already  referred  to  in  the  histor- 
ical sketch  which  I  have  given  of  the  empire  of  Bornu ;  and  the 
only  circumstances  which  these  writers  mention  with  regard  to 
the  more  eastejm  regions  are  the  general  names  of  tribes,  such 
as  the  Zoghawa  and  the  Bajo,*  mentioned  by  E^bn  S'aid,  and, 
on  his  authority,  by  Abu  '1  Feda,  as  related  tribes,  f 

The  only  author  who  distinctly  speaks  of  these  eastern  re- 
gions is  the  Spanish  Moor  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Leo  Africanus ;  for  it  is  ho  who  describes  in  this  eastern  quar- 
ter a  large  and  powerful  kingdom,  which  he  calls  Graoga.  This 
name,  especially  on  account  of  its  similarity  to  the  name  of  the 
Songhay  capital,  as  the  latter  was  generally  written  by  the  As- 
abs,  has  caused  a  great  deal  of  confusion,  and  has  given  rise  to 


♦  The  diflQculty  with  regard  to  the  name  Bijo  is  considomble  j  for  no  such 
name  aa  the  Btgy  ia  known,  while  the  D^ijo  are  a.  well-known  tribe,  who  domi- 
nated Dar-Fdr  In  the  tenth  centun^  of  the  Islam,  and  even  at  the  present  day  are 
ealleil  *'  nas  Far'aon.'*  Nevertheless,  wo  can  not  imagine  that  the  name  Bajo  is 
a  mere  clerical  error  for  Diiju,  nnless  wo  would  aupf>ose  thoiie  authors  guilty  of  a 
very  considerable  mistake,  as  the  Daju  seem  to  lie  of  an  entirely  distinct  origin 
from  the  Zoghawa,  who  lielong  to  the  great  Tcda  stocky  while  the  former  appear 
to  have  originated  in  the  mountainous  district  of  Fuzogloj  and  the  Buju  are  ex^ 
presfily  stated  by  those  authors  to  have  been  the  kinsmen  of  the  Zoghowa.  The 
Bajo  may  be  identical  with  the  tribe  of  the  Bedcydt.  AYith  regard  to  the  Zaghay 
of  Makrizi  and  the  Soka  of  Majjudi^  I  have  already  oOcrcd  an  opinion  on  a  former 
oocasion-  f  E'bn  S'aid,  in  Al3ii  '1  Ped^  p.  158. 
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numerous  gratuitous  conjectures.  But  if  we  compare  Leo's 
statements,  which  are  certainlj  very  vague,  and  written  down 
from  memory  after  a  lapse  of  several  years,  but.  especially 
what  he  saya  about  the  political  relations  of  Gaoga,  with  the 
empire  of  Bomu,  there  can  not  be  the  least  doubt  that  his  Gaoga 
is  identical  with  w^hat  the  Bomu  people  call  the  empire  of  Bu- 
lala.  And  the  reason  why  he  called  it  Gaoga  is  obvious ;  for 
the  Bulala,  who  originally  formed  a  branch  of  the  princely  fam- 
ily of  Kanem,  guided  by  Jil  (snmamed  Shikonienii,  from  his 
mother  Shikoma),  founded  their  empire  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Kuka,*  who  in  former  times  were  very  powerful, 
occupying  a  great  extent  of  country,  from  the  eastern  part  of 
Baginui  as  far  as  the  interior  of  Dar-Fur,  the  place  Shebina, 
on  the  shore  of  the  Bat- ha,  being  then  the  principal  scat  of  their 
power,  while  their  head-quarters  at  present  are  in  the  province 
of  Fittri.f  Here,  owing  to  their  introducing  Islam  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  civilization,  together  with  the  Arabic  alphabet  call- 
ed *'  warash,"  the  Bulala  soon  appear  to  have  obtained  the  sov- 
ereign power,  while  they  founded  Y'awot  as  their  new  residence. 
While  viewing  the  relations  of  the  countries  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Tsad  in  this  light,  we  get  rid  of  every  difficulty  which  may 
seem  to  be  implied  in  the  statements  relating  to  Gaoga ;  for, 
when  Leo  says  that  the  language  of  that  country  was  identical 
with  the  idiom  of  Bornu,  he  evidently  only  speaks  of  the  language 
then  used  by  the  dynasty  and  the  ruling  tribe  of  the  country, 
with  whom,  on  his  visit  to  that  kingdom,  he  came  into  contact, 
and  who  were  of  the  same  origin  as  the  Bomu  people,  whde  at 
present,  having  intermingled  and  intermarried  with  the  indigen- 
ous population,  the  Bulala,  who  are  still  the  ruling  family  in 


•  Tho  Bagirmi  pcoplo,  even  At  the  present  dav,  connect  tlio  Buliila  in  the  most 
intim-iite  way  with  the  Kaotiri ;  for^  while  they  give  to  the  latter  the  name 
"Biyo/^they  caU  the  fomier  **  Bivo- Bulala.'* 

f  I  will  here  mention  that  Fittri  is  a  M'ord  helongieg  to  the  IflngnoB©  of  the 
Kiika,  and  means  notliing  but  *' river/*  *Make/'  being  qoite  identical  witli 
''  Taad,"  **  SorT  or  ''  Shury/' 

{The  name  y*aw6  is  fonned  entirely  in  the  »arae  way  m  that  of  M'awo,  the 
preficnt  cnpital  of  Kaneiii,  and  of  G'ao  or  G'awoj  al§o  called  Giigti,  the  capital  of 
the  JSunghay  empire. 

Vol,  II*— M  m 
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Fittrit  appear  to  have  forgotten  their  own  language,  and  have 
adopted  that  of  the  Kuka.  At  the  time  when  Leo  wrote  his 
dcacription  of  iVfrica,  or,  rather,  at  the  period  when  he  visited 
Kegroland  (for  of  the  events  which  happened  after  he  left  the 
country  he  possessed  only  an  imperfect  knowledge),  the  Bulala 
were  juat  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  being  masters  of  all  Ka- 
nem,  and  (according  to  the  information  of  Makrizi  and  A'bu  1 
Feda)  having  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  even 
subjected  to  their  dominion  the  large  tribe  of  the  Zoghawa,  may 
well  have  entered  into  the  most  intimate  political  relations  with 
the  rulers  of  Egypt,  as  already,  a  centnry  previous  to  the  time 
of  Leo,Makrizi  found  ample  opportunity  in  Egypt  to  collect  all 
the  latest  news  with  regard  to  the  dynasty  of  Kanem. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  Leo  could  call 
the  Prince  of  Gaoga  a  Mohammedan,  while  the  learned  men  of 
the  country  positively  affirm  that  the  Islam  in  these  regions 
dates  no  farther  back  than  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Hejra^ 
the  beginning  of  which  exactly  coincides  with  that  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century  of  our  era,  and,  consequently,  about  a  century 
after  Leo's  visit  to  Africa ;  for  Leo  speaks  only  of  the  rulers 
themselves,  whose  religious  creed,  probably,  had  no  influence 
upon  the  people  of  the  country  in  general.  Leo's  statement  en- 
tirely harmonizes  with  the  information  gleaned  from  Makrizi ; 
for  the  princes  of  Kanem,  in  the  time  of  the  latter  historian, 
were  identical  with  the  rulers  of  that  very  kingdom  which  Leo 
calls  Gaoga,  although  in  Makrizi's  time  they  seem  to  have  es- 
tablished the  capital  of  their  empire  in  Njimiye,  which  they  had 
conquered  from  the  Bornu  dynasty:* 

Moreover,  this  apparent  discrepancy  receives  further  explana- 
tion from  the  fact  that,  soon  after  Leo  visited  these  regions,  the 
pagan  nation  of  the  Tynjur  extended  their  empire  from  Dar- 
Fur  to  the  very  borders  of  Bagirmi,  opposing  a  strong  barrier 
to  the  propagation  of  Islam.  Respecting  the  name  'Omar,  by 
which  Leo  designates  the  King  of  the  Bulala  in  his  time,  I  have 
already  given  an  opinion  on  a  former  occasion.     The  Tynjur,  of 

*  With  regard  to  their  places  of  residence  iu  the  time  of  Edris  Alaworaa,  see 
Appendix.  III. 


EAKLY  HISTORY  OF  BAGIRMI, 

whose  original  language  I  have  not  been  able  to  collect  any 
specimens,  and  which  seems  to  bo  almost  extinct,  are  said  to 
have  come  from  Dongola,  where  they  had  separated  from  the 
Batalesa,  the  well-known  Egyptian  tribe  originally  settled  in 
B6nes6.  Advancing  from  Dongola,  the  Tynjur  are  said  to  have 
vanquished  first  the  Dajo,  who,  as  has  been  stated  before,  were 
at  that  period  masters  of  Dar-Fur,  and  in  coarse  of  time  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Waday,  and  over  part  of  Bagirmi,  making 
Kadama,  a  place  situated  about  three  days*  march  to  the  S.W, 
of  Wdra,  and  half  way  between  Malam  and  Kashemere,  the 
capital  of  their  extensive  empire.  They  maintained  their  do* 
minion,  as  far  as  regards  Waddy,  according  to  native  tradition, 
ninety-nine  lunar  years,  while  the  eastern  portion  of  this  loose- 
ly connected  group  of  different  nationalities,  w4iich  had  been 
conquered  at  an  earlier  period,  was  wrested  from  their  hands 
much  sooner  by  Kuro  vanquishing  the  Tynjur,  and  founding 
the  pagan  kingdom  of  Dar-Fur,  some  time  before  the  general 
introduction  of  Islam  into  these  countries.  This  Kuro  himself 
was  the  third  predecessor  of  Slim  an,  the  first  Moslim  prince  of 
Ddr-Fur.  But  as  for  the  centre  of  the  empire  of  the  Tynjur,  it 
was  overtlirown  by  the  founder  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  of 
Wdday,  viz*,  'Abd  el  Kerim,  the  son  of  Yame^ — according  to 
tradition,  in  the  year  1020  of  the  Hejra. 

However,  of  tlie  kings  of  Wdday  I  shall  not  speak  here,  as 
their  history  has  not  exactly  reference  to  the  country  we  are 
now  describing,*  Here  I  wiU  only  introduce  a  few  remarks 
concerning  the  kings  of  Bagirmi* 

Bagirmif  is  said  to  have  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  pagan- 
ism prevailing  in  the  eastern  regions  of  Sudan  a  considerable 
time  after  Western  Sudan  had  been  formed  into  mighty  king- 

♦  I  shall  give  &  short  account  of  the  history  of  that  country  in  Appendix  VH. 

+  Thus  the  name  is  gcnemlly  pronounced  in  the  country  itself;  but  it  rer)' 

often  soiiodB  [iJte  Bngnmmi,  and  the   adjective  fornt  la  certainly  Bafiximma, 

which  often  soatids  like  Barmib.  The  Icameit  men  write  ^  ij  and  ^ij  in- 
differently, while  the  Boran  people  write  the  name  Begharmf    ^^  jy  or  Be* 
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doms — some  years  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  Islam  into 
WSday.  Bat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ruling  dynasty  which 
gave  rise  to  this  new  kingdom  had  come  from  abroad,  so  like- 
wise the  founders  of  Baginni  seem  to  have  immigrated  into  the 
country!  and  from  wlience  they  immigrated  can  scarcely  be 
doubtful^  though  they  themselves,  like  all  the  dominating  tribes 
of  Sudan,  would  much  rather  connect  their  origin  with  the  in- 
habitants of  Yemen.  But,  that  the  native  inhabitants  of  Ken- 
ga*  Kirsuwa,  and  Hirla  are  intimately  related  to  them,  they  are 
well  aware,  and  acknowledge  it  without  hesitation ;  but  they 
would  try  to  make  people  believe  that,  in  coming  from  Yemen, 
their  chief  Dokkenge  left  at  those  places  brethren  of  his  as  gov- 
ernors. As  for  Hirla,  they  do  not  acknowledge  its  claims  to 
entire  equality  of  birth,  but  derive  tlie  name  of  that  place,  as 
well  as  the  family  of  the  kings  of  that  district,  from  a  slave  of 
Dokk6nge  of  the  name  of  Kherallah,  But,  on  a  close  scrutiny, 
the  people  of  Bagirmi  confess  themselves  that  their  origin  is  not 
to  be  sought  for  at  a  greater  distance  than  K6nga,  or  Ketign  Ma- 
taya,*  and  that  this  place,  distant  iivc  days  east  from  JIas-ena 
and  three  long  days  S.S.E,  from  Y'awo,  and  distinguished  by  the 
strange  form  of  its  paganism,!  was  the  original  seat  of  their  kings ; 
for  not  only  do  the  Bagirmaye  regard  those  of  Kenga  with  solemn 
veneration,  as  being  their  ancestors,  whom  it  would  be  wrong  to 
attack  or  to  endeavor  to  subdue,  but  there  are  also  certain  em- 
blems which  they  exhibit  on  particular  occasions,  brought,  as 
they  say,  from  Kenga.  These  consist  of  a  rather  long  spear, 
borne  on  certain  occasions  before  the  King  of  Bagirmi,  a  small 
sort  of  tympanum,  and  the  horn  or  bugle.  The  language  Kenga 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Bagirmi,  while  it  contains 
also  some  elements  of  a  different  character ;  and  these  two  dia- 


♦  From  all  tbiit  I  bavc  said  liere,  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  IhkarciDf 

^liol,  mentioned  hjETju  S'as'd  in  the  Ifllter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century^  cim 

be  jo5tly  identified  with  this  kingdom.  Of  course,  a  tribe  of  this  name  may  have 
existed  many  centuries  before  the  fauBdution  of  the  kingdom.  The  first  un- 
doubted mention  of  Bagirmi  or  Bagharmi  occurs  in  Imam  A'bmed's  accoatit  of 
Edrls  Alaw6ma*3  expeditions  to  Kiiuem, 

t  See  collection  of  itineraries  in  the  Appendix. 
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lects,  together  with  the  language  of  the  Kuka,  constitute  one 
idiom. 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  principal  inquiiy,  the  emigrants,  led 
on  by  their  chief  Dokk^nge,  penetrated,  it  would  seem,  toward 
the  west  by  the  road  marked  by  the  sites  of  Hirla,  Kirsuwa, 
aad  Nairoma,  a  place  situated  near  Mas-ena,  on  the  Bachikam. 

The  state  of  the  country  where  this  pagan  prince  was  to  found 
the  new  kingdom,  at  the  time  when  this  happened  (that  is  to 
say,  about  300  years  ago),  was  as  follows.  On  the  spot  where 
the  capital  now  stands  there  is  said  to  have  been  notliing  but  a 
straggling  settlement  of  Fulbe  cattle-breeders ;  and  the  Bagir- 
maye  themselves  state  that  they  named  the  place  from  a  large 
'ardcb  or  tamarind-tree  ("mas"  in  the  Bagrimma  language), 
under  which  a  young  Fellani  girl  of  the  name  of  End  was  sell- 
ing milk.  These  Fulbe  (or  Fellata,  as  they  are  called  in  all  the 
eastern  parts  of  Sudan)  are  said  to  have  been  much  oppressed 
by  annual  inroads  of  the  Bulala ;  and  it  was  Dokkenge  who 
undertook  to  protect  tliem  against  these  invaders,  Witli  the 
exception  of  this  Fellata  settlement,  a  few  Arab  or  Shiiwa 
tribes,*  who  at  that  time  had  already  begun  to  spread  over  the 
country,  principally  the  Beni  Ilassan,  and  the  solitary  settle- 
ment of  a  Fellata  sheikh,  or  holy  man,  in  Bidderf,  a  place  about 
nine  miles  east  from  Mas-eM  (who,  however  isolated  he  was, 
nevertheless  exercised  a  very  remarkable  influence  over  the  in- 
troduction of  Islamism  into  these  countries),  all  the  rest  of  its 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  chief  Dokkenge  liimself,  were  pagans. 

In  the  centre  of  the  country  there  were  four  petty  kingdoms, 
all  situated  on  the  small  branch  of  the  Sliari  generally  called 
Bachikam,  viz.,  that  of  Matiya,  Mabbcrat,  ilarinc,  and  finally 
that  of  Mere  or  Damre,  Dokkenge,  installing  himself  near  the 
spot  which  was  originally  called  Mas-ena,  and  forming  a  small 
settlement,  is  said  to  have  subdued  these  foiur  petty  kings  by 
stratagem,  and,  having  driven  back  the  Bulala,  to  have  formed 
in  a  short  time  a  considerable  dominion,  He  is  reported  to 
have  reigned  a  long  time,  and  to  have  been  succeeded  by  his 

*  The  fact  of  the  spreadm^  of  the  Arabs  ut  bo  eiirly  a  period  is  entirely  con- 
firmei!  br  Imam  Alimed'a  account. 
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brother,  of  the  imme  of  LtiWtko,  to  whom  succeeded  Delubimi, 
under  whose  dominion  the  kingdom  of  Bagirmi  spread  consid- 
erably. The  eldest  son  of  Delubimi  was  Malo,  who  ascended 
the  throne,  but  was  soon  after  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
with  a  younger  brother  of  his,  named  'Abd- Allah,  who,  it  is  said, 
had  been  converted  to  Islamisra,  and  thought  himself,  in  conse- 
quence, better  fitted  to  ascend  the  throne.  After  being  defeated 
by  Delubimi  on  one  occasion,  'Abd-AUah  is  said  to  have  van- 
quished his  brother,  with  the  assistance  of  the  pagan  tribes,  and 
to  have  slain  him,  after  a  most  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  midst 
of  the  town,  which  lasted  for  several  days. 

Having  thus  ascended  the  throne,  and  consolidated  his  do- 
minion by  the  blood  of  all  his  kinsfolk,  'Abd-Allah,  the  first 
Moslim  prince  of  Bagirmi,  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  country,  into  w*hich  he  introduced  Islam- 
ism  ;  and  he  is  stated  also  to  have  increased  the  capital  to  its 
present  extent.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  falls  about  ten  years 
after  the  foundation  of  the  empire  of  Waday  by  *  Abd  el  Kerina, 
the  son  of  Yame,  As  to  the  order  of  his  successors  (all  the 
Moslim  kings  of  Bagirmi  numbering  fourteen),  it  seems  to  be  as 
follows : 

To  ' Abd--AJJah  succeeded,  as  it  seems,  Wonja,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Liweni,  after  whom  followed  Bugomanda, 
Of  these  princes  very  little,  xf  any  tiling,  appears  to  be  known. 
But  then  followed  a  glorious  reign,  which  marked  another  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Bagirmi — I  mean  the  reign  of  the  king  Mo- 
hammed el  Amm^  who,  on  account  of  his  having  performed  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  is  also  called  El  Haj  ;  for  this  prince  not 
only  administered  the  government  of  his  country  witli  more: 
justice  than  his  predecessors  had  done,  and  made  it  respected 
by  his  neighbors,  but  he  also  considerably  extended  his  domin- 
ion and  sway,  as  he  not  only  subdued  the  foimerly  independent 
kingdom  of  Babaliya,  which  at  a  former  period  had  belonged  to 
Kanem,  and  whose  king  (of  the  name  of  Kabdu)  he  put  to 
death,  but  he  is  stated  also  to  have  extended  his  conquests  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  far  as  Gogomi,  a  strong  and  inaccessi- 
ble settlement,  situated  seven  or  eight  days'  march  to  the  south- 
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east  of  the  capital,  which  the  present  sultan  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing a  second  time  during  my  residence  in  the  country,  and 
which  was  thought  a  very  great  achievement.  It  is  even  said 
that  through  the  instrumentality  of  this  king  a  great  majority 
of  his  countrymen  adopted  Islamism. 

To  this  praiseworthy  prince  succeeded  liis  son  'Abd  e'  Rah- 
man, whose  death  can  be  fixed  with  approximative  certainty,  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the  neighboring  countries ; 
for  it  was  ho  against  whom  the  Sheikh  Mohammed  el  Kanerai 
solicited  tiie  assistance  of  'Abd  el  Kerim  Sabun,  the  Sultan  of 
Waday,  who  died  in  the  year  1815,  for  Iiis  having  thrown  off 
the  supremacy  of  B6mu,  which  seems  to  have  been  established 
during  the  reign  of  Laweni.  The  easy  victory  which  the  ener- 
getic and  unscrupulous  ruler  of  Waday,  who  eagerly  grasped  at 
the  offer  made  to  him,  is  said  to  have  gained  over  the  people  of 
Bagirmi,  is  attributed  to  the  consequences  of  a  severe  plague, 
which  had  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the  full-grown  inliab- 
itants  of  the  country,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  facha,  or 
general  of  tlie  army,  not  being  on  good  terras  with  his  sovereign, 
whom  he  is  stated  to  have  deserted  in  battle,  while  himself  fled 
with  his  whole  detachment,  Sabun,  after  having  put  to  death 
'Abd  e'  Rahman,  together  with  his  favorite  wife  or  ghurasu, 
and  having  carried  away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  all  the  riches  of  Bagirmi  collected  during  the  period 
of  their  power,  invested  the  younger  son  of  *  Abd  e'  Rahman,  of 
the  name  of  31'allem  Xgarmiiba  Beri,  with  the  title  of  king. 
However,  as  soon  as  Sabun  had  retraced  his  steps,  'Othraan, 
the  eldest  son  of  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  with  the  surname  or  nick- 
name of  Bugoman,  who,  as  long  as  the  King  of  Waday  was  rav- 
aging the  country,  had  sought  refuge  behind  the  Shari,  in  the 
town  of  Bugoman  (the  same  place  the  governor  of  which  refused 
to  receive  me),  returned  home,  overcame  his  younger  brother, 
and,  having  put  out  his  eyes,  ascended  the  throne* 

But  the  King  of  Waday,  liaving  received  this  unfavorable 
news,  once  more  returned  to  Bagirmi,  vanquished  'Othman  in  a 
battle  fought  at  lloito,  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and  rein- 
stated his  brother  upon  the  tlirone.     But  as  soon  as  Sabun  had 
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tomed  his  back,  'Othman  appeared  onee  more,  drowned  lud 
brother  in  the  river,  and  again  n5n]^)ed  the  sovereign  power. 
However,  he  was  not  destined  to  enjoy  his  prize  for  a  long  time 
in  traTir|uillity ;  for,  a  quarrel  having  broken  oat  between  him 
and  the  faeha  (the  same  person  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  witli 
bis  father),  this  man,  of  the  name  of  Ruweli,  who  by  his  per- 
sonal character  greatly  enhanced  the  power  and  inflnence  orig- 
inally united  with  his  authority,  and  who  was  supported  by  a 
strong  party,  deprived  the  sultan  of  his  dominion,  and,  having 
driven  him  out  of  the  country,  invested  with  supreme  authority 
a  younger  brother  of  his,  called  EI  Haj,  whonij  in  order  to  distin- 
guish him  from  the  former  sultan  of  that  name,  we  may  call 
Haj  IL  *Otliman,  having  fled  from  Biigoman,  his  usual  place 
of  rcfiigc,  to  Gulfe,  the  Kotoko  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Shari,  where  he  was  collecting  a  force,  the  facha  marched  against 
him  and  vanquished  him.  *Othraan,  however,  having  implored 
the  assistance  of  the  Sheikh  El  Kanemi,  and  being  assisted  by 
the  Shiiwa  of  Bornu,  succeeded  in  collecting  another  army,  with 
which  he  once  more  returned,  but  was  again  beaten  in  a  battle 
fought  at  Shawi.  He,  however,  succeeded  in  crossing  the  river 
by  a  stratagem,  and  sought  refuge  with  'Amanuk,  that  mighty 
chief  of  the  Daghana  Shuwa,weil  known  from  Major  Denham's 
adventures ;  but,  being  pursued  by  his  adversary,  he  saw  no 
other  way  of  escape  open  to  him  than  to  throw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  Ms  former  enemy,  the  King  of  Waday,  and,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  assistance,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  stipitlate, 
and  to  confirm  by  an  oath  sworn  on  the  Kuran,  that  he  and  his 
successors  should  pay  a  considerable  tribute  to  the  Prince  of 
Waday.  This  tribute,  to  be  paid  every  third  year,  consists  of 
a  hundred  ordinary  male  slaves,  thirty  handsome  female  slaves* 
one  hundred  horses,  and  a  thousand  shirts  or  kholgan,  caUed  by 
the  Waday  people  ^'derkctu,''  besides  ten  female  slaves,  four 
horses,  and  forty  shirts  to  Zerma  or  Jerma,  who  is  the  inspector 
of  this  province. 

Having  obtained  protection  in  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
which  rendered  Bagirmi  as  much  a  tributary  province  of  Wadiiy 
as  it  had  been,  in  more  ancient  times,  of  Bornu,  'Othman  re- 
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turned  to  hia  country,  and  succeeded  at  length  in  crushing  his 
powerful  and  hitlierto  successful  rival,  whom  lie  defeated  in  two 
battles,  the  one  fouglit  near  Kokoche,  on  the  Bachikam,  tlie  oth- 
er near  the  village  of  A''su,  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Slian. 
The  tacha,  having  sought  and  found  refuge  in  Log6ii  birni, 
fought  one  more  battle  with  'Othrnan  neai'  a  place  called  Din- 
dor,  where  a  great  many  of  the  people  of  Waday  who  were  with 
him  are  said  to  have  fallen.  But  the  inhabitants  of  Logon,  fear- 
ing that  Ruweli  would  not  bo  able  to  fight  Jiis  quarrel  out,  and 
that  they  themselves  might  afterward  suffer  for  giving  him  pro- 
tection, thought  it  more  prudent  to  deliver  him  into  the  hands 
of  hia  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so  by  stratagem.  This 
ambitious  man  is  stated  to  have  died  in  Waddy,  'Othman  having 
delivered  him  to  Sabiin. 

The  restless  Prince  of  Bagirrai  obtained  a  little  tranquillity 
as  long  as  Sabon  lived ;  but  Yusuf,  who  succeeded  the  latter, 
dissatisfied  with  him,  put  forth  another  pretender,  of  the  name 
of  Jarinilme,  and  ''Othman  had  scarcely  succeeded  in  overcom- 
ing this  enemy,  whicli  lie  did  without  much  trouble,  ivhen  he 
had  to  fight  in  another  quarter;  for  Mohammed  el  Kdnemi,  the 
Sheikh  of  Bomu  (who  had  assisted  him  to  reascejid  the  throne 
with  the  sole  object  of  regaining  the  ancient  supremacy  which 
Bornu  had  exercised  over  Bagirrai),  when  he  became  aware  tliat 
he  had  not  attained  his  object,  commenced  open  hostilities  against 
liim,  which  gave  rise  to  a  struggle  carried  on  for  a  number  of 
years  wdth  equal  success  on  either  side,  but  without  any  great 
result,  except  the  ruin  of  the  provinces  near  their  respective 
frontiers.  The  Sheikh  of  Bornu,  beset  at  the  time  by  other 
difficulties,  and  seeing  that  he  should  be  unable  by  liimself  to 
crush  the  power  of  Bagirmi,  is  then  said  to  have  called  in  the 
aid  of  Yiisuf  Basha,  of  Tripoli,  who,  in  the  year  1818,  sent  Mus- 
tafa el  Aiimar,  at  that  time  Sultan  of  Fezzan,  togetlier  w^ith 
Mukni  and  the  Sheikh  El  Barud,  to  his  assistance,  who,  laying 
waste  the  whole  northwesteni  part  of  Bagirmi,  and  destroying 
its  most  considerable  places,  Babaliya  and  Gawi,  carried  away 
a  great  number  of  slaves,  among  whom  was  Agid  l^Iusa^  one  of 
my  principal  informants  in  all  that  relates  to  Bagirmi. 
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This  happened  about  the  time  of  Captain  Lyon's  expedition* 
At  a  later  period  Mukni  returned  once  more  with  'Abd  el  Jelil, 
the  celebrated  chief  of  the  Welad  Sliman,  who  had  accompanied 
the  former  expedition  in  a  rather  subordinate  character ;  but* 
baying  quarreled  with  this  diBtioguished  chieftain,  who  dLscoiui- 
tenonced  Mukni's  intention  of  overrunning  the  country  of  B6r- 
nn,  he  himself  returned  home,  sending  in  his  stead  Haj  I^bm- 
bim^  who  plundered  and  ransacked  the  town  of  Moito,  and  car- 
ried its  inliabitants  into  slavery,  while  'Abd  el  Jelil  did  the 
same  with  Kanem,  Then  followed,  in  the  year  1824,  the  seo 
ond  battle  of  Ngala,  of  which  Major  Denham  has  given  an  ac- 
count  in  his  Narrative.  However,  notwithstanding  his  partial 
success,  the  Sheikh  of  Bomu  was  not  able  to  reduce  entirely  the 
inhabitants  of  Baglrmi,  who,  although  not  so  numerous,  and 
much  inferior  to  their  neighbors  in  horsemanship,  ar«  certainly 
superior  to  them  in  courage. 

There  was  still  another  quarter  from  whence  Bagirmi  was 
threatened  during  the  restless  reign  of  'Othraan,  namely,  that  of 
the  Fulbe  or  FelMta,  who,  following  their  instinctive  principle 
of  perpetually  extending  their  dominion  and  sway,  made  an  in- 
road also  into  Bagirmi  about  thirty  years  ago ;  but  they  were 
driven  back,  and  revenge  was  taken  by  a  successful  expedition 
being  made  by  the  Bagirmaye  against  Bogo,  one  of  the  principal 
Fiilbe  settlements  to  the  east  of  Wandala  or  Mandara,  which  I 
have  mentioned  on  my  journey  to  A^damawa  and  the  expedition 
to  Musgu,  In  the  mean  time,  while  the  country  suffered  se- 
verely from  this  uninterrupted  course  of  external  and  internal 
warfare,  *Othman  seems  to  have  made  an  attempt  to  enter  into 
communication  with  Kanem,  probably  in  order  to  open  a  road  to 
the  coast  by  the  assistance  of  the  Wclad  Sliman,  or,  as  they  are 
called  here,  Minne-minne,  who,  by  a  sudden  change  of  circum- 
stances, had  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  those  border  districts 
of  Negroland  with  which  their  chief,  *Abd  el  Jelil,  had  become 
acquainted  in  the  course  of  his  former  slave-hunting  expeditions* 

Altogether,  'Othman  Bugoman  appears  to  have  been  a  vio- 
lent despot,  w^ho  did  not  scruple  to  plunder  either  strangers  or 
his  own  people ;  and  he  cared  so  little  about  any  laws,  human 
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or  divine,  that  it  is  crediHj  asserted  that  Be  married  his  own 
daughter.*  But  he  appears  to  have  been  an  energetic  man,  and 
at  times  even  generous  and  liberal.  He  died  in  the  last  month 
of  the  year  1260,  or  about  the  end  of  the  year  1844  of  our  era, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  'Abd  el  Kader,  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  Bagirmi,  who  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  father 
during  his  lifetime,  and,  in  consequence,  had  spent  several  years 
in  Giirin,  at  that  time  the  capital  of  A'daniawa, 

This  prince  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  great  danger  in  the 
iirst  month  of  his  reign,  when  Mohammed  Saleh,  the  ruler  of 
VVaday,  advanced  with  his  array  toward  the  west,  so  that  'Abd 
cl  Kader  thought  it  best  to  leave  his  capital,  carrying  witli  him 
all  his  people  and  riches,  and  to  witlidraw  toward  llankiifa, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  prepai'ed  for  battle,  taking  up  his  posi- 
tion behind  the  river,  and  placing  all  the  boats  on  his  wings. 
But  the  Sultan  of  Waday,  seeing  that  he  occupied  a  strong  po- 
sition, sent  liim  word  that  he  would  do  him  no  harm  as  long  as 
he  preserved  the  allegiance  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  his  father; 
and  he  really  does  not  seem  to  have  done  any  damage  to  the 
people  of  Bagirmi,  with  the  exception  of  depriving  them  of  their 
dress,  the  common  black  shirt,  of  which  the  people  of  Waday 
are  very  jealous,  as  they  themselves  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
art  of  dyeing. 

This  danger  having  passed  by,  'Abd  el  K^der,  who  is  de- 
scribed to  mc^  by  all  those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  closer 
intercourse  with  him,  as  being  a  person  of  sound  judgment,  and 
who  likes  to  do  justice,  though  it  may  be  true  he  is  not  very  lib- 
eral, thought  it  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  also  with  his  west- 
em  neighbors,  the  Kaniiri ;  and  his  friendly  relations  with  the 
present  ruler  of  that  country  were  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  liis  mother  was  an  aunt  of  the  Sheikh  'Omar.  The 
Bagirmi  people,  at  least,  assert  that  it  is  more  on  account  of 
this  relationship  than  from  fear,  or  a  feeling  of  weakness,  that 
their  ruler  has  consented  to  a  sort  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to  Bor- 
nu,  which  consists  of  a  hundred  slaves  annually. 


•  Accordinj^  to  otbera,  he  married  also  Ms  stAter. 
ute  similar  crimes  lo  hm  father. 


It  Bcems  that  some  attrib- 
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Having  thus  obtained  peace  witli  both  Ins  neighbors,  *ALd  el 
Kader  has  employed  his  reign  in  strengthening  himself  on  that 
side  which  alone  remained  open  to  him,  viz,,  the  south  aide,  to- 
ward the  pagan  countries ;  and  he  has  successfully  extended  his 
dominion,  remaining  in  the  iield  personally  for  several  months 
every  year.  He  has  thus  subdued  a  great  many  pagan  chiefs, 
on  whom  he  levies  a  fixed  tribute — a  thing  said  to  have  been 
unknown  before  his  time.  Of  course,  tliis  tribute  consists  al- 
most entirely  in  slaves,  which  the  pagan  chiefs  in  general  can 
only  procure  by  waging  war  with  their  neighbors,  and  slaves 
are,  therefore,  almost  the  only  riches  of  the  sultan ;  but  by  this 
means  he  is  abk  to  procure  what  he  is  most  in  need  of,  namely, 
horses  and  muskets,  besides  articles  of  luxury. 

It  is  only  with  a  strong  feeling  of  suppressed  indignation  that 
the  people  of  Bagirmi  bear  the  sort  of  dependence  in  which  they 
are  placed  with  regard  to  their  neighbors  on  cither  side ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  they  were  allowed  to  recruit  their 
strength  (although  the  tribute  which  they  have  to  pay  to  Wa- 
day  bears  heavily  upon  them),  they  will  make  use  of  the  first 
opportunity  that  offers  to  throw  off  the  yoke. 

No  doubt  the  central  position  of  Bagirmi,  as  regards  political 
independence,  is  not  very  favorable ;  but  the  country  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  a  mighty 
river,  which,  while  it  forms  a  natural  barrier  against  the  western 
neighbor,  may  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  safe  retreat  in  case 
of  an  attack  from  the  powerful  kingdom  on  the  east  side ;  and 
it  has  proved  so  repeatedly,  for  Bagiroai  in  many  places  ex- 
tends westward  beyond  that  river.  This  is  the  only  advantage 
which  the  country  at  present  derives  from  the  great  bount}*^ 
which  nature  has  bestowed  upon  it,*  viz,, a  river  navigable  dur- 
ing every  season  of  the  year,  surrounding  half  the  extent  of  the 
country,  and  sending  through  the  middle  of  it  a  branch,  theBa- 
chikara,  which  is  navigable  daring  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  might  easUy  be  made  so  all  the  year  round.  This  branch, 
which  approaches  to  within  nine  or  ten  miles  of  the  capital* 

♦  I  mast  observe,  however,  that  boats  of  the  KalcitmiL,  or  islanders  of  tbe  ?ontb- 
era  part  of  the  Tsad,  aometiraes  carry  corn  aa  far  ag  Biigoman, 
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forms  part  of  the  southern  provinces  into  an  island.  The  great 
disadvantage  of  Bagirmi  ig  that  there  is  no  direct  caravan  road 
to  the  northern  coast,  and  that  it  is  therefore  dependent  for  its 
supply  of  European  and  Arab  manufactures  upon  the  limited 
importation  by  the  circuitous  road  through  Waday  or  Bomu ; 
consequently,  the  price  of  merchandise  is  greatly  enhanced, 
while  the  road,  in  case  of  hostilities  with  these  latter  kingdoms, 
ts  entirely  interrupted. 

If  we  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  country,  we  find  that 
in  its  present  state  it  is  inclosed  within  very  narrow  limits,  ex- 
tending in  its  greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  to  about  240 
miles,  while  its  breadth  at  the  widest  part  scarcely  exceeds  150 
miles»  Such  a  petty  kingdom  would  be  quite  incapable  of  hold- 
ing out  against  its  two  powerful  neighbors  if  it  were  not  for  the 
resources  drawn  continually  from  the  pagan  countries  toward 
the  south. 

This  was  the  reason  why  the  kingdom  of  the  Bulala,  or  Leo's 
Graoga,  rose  to  such  immense  power  as  soon  as  it  had  taken 
possession  of  Kanem,  The  people  of  Bagirmi  themselves  in 
former  times,  evidently  after  the  zenith  of  the  Bonm  kingdom 
had  passed  away,  and  when  the  weak  dominion  of  devout  but 
indolent  kings  succeeded  to  the  dashing  career  of  energetic  and 
cnterpnsing  princes,  provided  themselves  with  what  they  want- 
ed in  this  respect  in  a  rather  unceremonious  manner,  by  making 
constant  predatory  expeditions  upon  the  caravan  road  from  Fez- 
z6n  to  Bomu,  and  carrying  away  a  great  amount  of  property, 
even  a  large  supply  of  silver,  this  being  said  to  have  been  the 
Bource  from  whence  the  treasure  which  'Abd  el  Kerim  Sabun, 
king  of  Waday,  found  in  Mas-en^  was  derived.  In  another  di- 
rection they  formerly  extended  their  excursions  into  the  Batta 
and  ]ilarghi  country- 

The  whole  countrj^,  as  far  as  it  constitutes  Bagirmi  proper, 
forms  a  flat  level,  with  a  very  slight  inclination  toward  the  north, 
the  general  elevation  of  the  country  being  about  950  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  only  in  the  northernmost  part  of  the  coun- 
try, north  from  a  line  drawn  through  Jloito,  there  are  dctaclied 
hills  or  mountains,  which  constitute  tlie  water-parting  between 
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the  Fittri  and  the  Tsad,  the  two  basins  having  no  connection 
whatever  with  each  other.  But  while  Bagirmi  proper  appears 
to  be  a  rather  flat  country,  the  outlying  provinces  to  the  south- 
east seem  to  be  rather  mountainous,  the  mountains,  particularly 
the  group  called  Gere,  being  so  high  that  the  cold  is  felt  very 
severely,  and  hail  or  snow  falls  occasionally  during  the  cold 
months.  From  the  information  of  the  natives,  particularly  when 
we  take  into  consideration  the  description  given  of  Bel6l  K0I6, 
it  would  seem  that  in  that  direction  there  are  some  volcanic 
mountains.  Toward  the  south,  also,  there  must  be  considerable 
mountains  which  give  rise  to  the  three  rivers  the  Benuwe,  the 
Sliari,  and  the  River  of  Logon,  and  probably  several  more ;  but 
they  must  be  at  a  great  distance,  and  lie  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  my  information.  However,  I  am  sure  that  there  is  no 
idea  of  perpetual  snow,  or  even  snow  remaining  for  any  length 
of  time,  in  this  part  of  the  continent  \  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
necessity  whatever  for  supposing  such  a  thing,  as  tlie  fall  of  raiji 
near  the  equator  is  fully  sufficient  to  feed  numbers  of  perennial 
sources,  and  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  rivers  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  annually  overflow  the  country  in  so  astonishing  a 
manner.  The  time  of  the  inundation  of  those  three  rivers  seems 
to  coincide  exactly,  while  with  regard  to  the  currents,  that  of 
the  River  of  Logon  appears  to  be  the  most  rapid. 

The  soil  consists  partly  of  lime  ("  an§")  and  partly  of  sand 
("  sinaka"),  and  accordingly  produces  either  Negro  millet  {Pm- 
msettmij  "chengo'')  or  sorghum  (**wa"),  which  two  species  of 
grain,  with  their  different  varieties,  form  the  chief  article  of  food 
not  only  of  the  people  of  Bagirmi,  but  almost  all  over  Negro- 
land*  But  besides  this  a  great  deal  of  sesamum  (''kaixn'^  is 
cultivated,  which  branch  of  cultivation  imparts  quite  a  diiferent 
aspect  to  this  country,  as  well  as  to  many  of  the  pagan  coun- 
tries, as  numerous  tribes  seem  to  subsist  chiefly  upon  this  ar- 
ticle. In  many  other  districts  of  Bagirmi  beans  ('*m6ngo") 
form  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food,  but  ground-nuts,  or  *'buli," 
seem  to  be  cultivated  only  to  a  very  small  extent. 

Wheat  is  not  cultivated  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
patch  in  the  interior  of  the  capital,  for  the  private  use  of  the  sul- 
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tan.  Rice  ia  not  cultivated,  but  collected,  in  great  quantities 
after  the  rains,  in  the  forest,  where  it  grows  in  the  swaraps  and 
temporary  ponds ;  indeed,  a  good  dish  of  rice,  with  pleotj  of 
butter  and  meat,  forms  one  of  the  few  culinary  luxuries  whicli 
I  have  observed  in  Bagirmi.  Another  article  of  food  in  very 
general  use  is  afforded  by  several  varieties  of  grass  or  Poa^  iden- 
tical, I  think,  with  the  Poa  Abyminiea^  here  called  "  chenna'' 
by  the  black,  and  *'kreb"  by  the  red  natives  (I  mean  the  Shu- 
wa).  The  variety  most  common  in  Bagirmi  ia  called  '^j6j6/* 
and  is  not  only  eaten  by  the  poor  people,  but  even  by  the  rich ; 
indeed,  I  myself  am  fully  able  to  speak  from  experience  concern- 
ing it,  as,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  rice,  I  subsisted  on  it  al- 
most entirely  during  my  long  stay  in  this  country,  and  found  it 
very  palatable  when  prepared  with  plenty  of  butter,  or  even 
boiled  in  milk.  Of  course,  it  ia  a  light  food,  and,  while  it  does 
not  cause  indigestion,  it  does  not  satisfy  the  appetite  for  a  long 
time,  or  impart  much  superfluous  strength.  As  regards  veg- 
etables, molukhiya  ("  gonermo,"  Corckorius  olitorivs)  and  de- 
raba  or  bamiya  ("gobalto"  and  '^  geddegir")  are  mostly  in  use, 
besides  the  *'  gongo,"  the  leaves  of  the  monkey-bread-tree 
(^'kuka"),  and  occasionally  that  of  the  hajilij  (''janga"),  which 
form  the  common  palaver  sauce  of  the  poor.  Watermelons 
(*'gerlaka?'')  also  are  grown  to  some  extent,  and  that  sort  of 
Cueurbita  called  melopepo  ('*  kurchi  ?'^),  which  I  have  mention- 
ed on  a  former  occasion.  Inside  the  capital  a  great  many  onions 
("baasar')  are  cultivated,  but  not  bo  much  for  the  use  of  the 
natives  as  of  the  strangers  who  visit  the  place. 

Of  articles  of  industry,  cotton  ('*nyere")  and  indigo  (alini") 
are  grown  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  na- 
tives ;  but  both  articles  are  chiefly  cultivated  by  the  Bornu  peo- 
ple who  have  immigrated  into  this  country. 

The  soO  in  general  seems  to  be  of  a  good  quality ;  but,  as  I 
have  said  above,  the  country  suffers  greatly  from  drought,  and 
ants  and  worms  contribute  in  a  large  measure  to  frustrate  the 
exertions  of  the  husbandman.  Of  the  trees  most  common  in 
the  country,  and  most  useful  to  mankind,  I  have  principally  to 
mention  the  tamarind-tree,  or  *'  'ard6b,"  called  **  mda"'  by  the 
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people  of  Baglrmi — a  tree  as  useful  for  its  fruit  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful on  account  of  its  foliage.  The  tamarinc[4ruit,  in  my  opin- 
ion, constitutes  the  best  and  surest  remedy  for  a  variety  of  dis- 
eases, on  account  of  its  refreshing  and  cooling  character.  Next 
in  order  is  the  deleb-palm,  here  called  '*kawe,"  which  is  very 
common  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  although  far  more  so  in 
the  outlying  provinces  toward  the  south;  the  diim-palm  ("  ko- 
16ngo''),  which,  although  not  bo  frequent,  is  nevertlieless  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  many  parts  of  the  country ;  the  ba- 
jilij,  or  Balanites  ^Egyptiaca  ("  janga"),  of  which  not  only  the 
iruit  is  eaten,  but  the  leaves  also  are  used  as  vegetables,  like 
those  of  the  monkey-bread-tree — the  latter  does  not  seeju  to  be 
very  frequent;  the  korna  or  Comua  (**kima"),  and  the  syca* 
more  (*'  bili").  Many  ti-ees  very  common  in  Hausa,  such  as 
the  kadeiia,  or  Bmsia  Parkii,  and  the  dorowa  {Parkia)^  arc 
never  seen  here,  at  least  not  in  those  districts  which  I  visited ; 
but  Croion  iiglium  ("habb  el  meluk'^  is  frequent,  and  I  my- 
self took  a  supply  of  this  powerful  purgative  with  me  on  my  re- 
tarn  from  this  country. 

There  are  no  mines.  Even  the  iron  is  brought  from  the  ex- 
terior provinces,  especially  a  place  called  Gurgara,  distant  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  from  the  river,  where  the  sandstone 
seems  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  iron  ore.  Natron  ia  brouglit 
from  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal. 

With  regard  to  the  special  features  of  the  country,  and  the 
topography  of  the  towns  and  viilages,  they  will  be  described  in  a 
separate  chapter  ;*  here  I  wiU  only  say  that  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  the  country  seems  scarcely  to  exceed  a  miUion  and  a 
half,  and  the  whole  military  force,  in  the  present  reduced  state 
of  the  kingdom,  can  hardly  be  more  than  3000  horse  and  10,000 
foot,  including  the  Slmwa  population,  who  surpass  the  black 
natives  in  breeding  horses,  while  the  cavalry  of  Waday  may  be 
most  correctly  estimated  at  from  5000  to  6000^  and  that  of 
Dar-Fur  at  more  than  10,000,  The  weapon  most  in  use  among 
them  is  the  spear  (*'nyiga"),  the  bow  ('' ka-kes^*")  and  arrow 
("'  kes6'')  being  rare^  not  only  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bagirmi 
*  See  Appendix  VUI. 
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proper,  but  even  with  those  of  the  pagan  states  to  the  south. 
Scarcely  a  single  person  has  a  shield,  and  they  therefore  use  only 
the  Kanuri  name  for  this  ann,  viz,,  '^ngdwa."  Very  few  possess 
the  more  valuable  coat  of  mail,  or  *'  siillug,''  and  I  scarcely  ob- 
served a  single  fire-arm  during  my  stay.  But,  on  the  other 
hand»  almost  all  the  pagan  inhabitants  of  these  regions  ai"^  arm- 
ed with  that  sort  of  weapon  found  in  so  many  other  countries 
which  we  have  touched  on  our  journey,  viz.,  the  hand-bill,  or, 
as  the  Kanuri  call  it,  the  **g61iy6"  (here  called  ''njiga,?'  tlie  dif- 
ference between  tlie  name  of  this  weapon  and  that  of  the  spear 
consisting  in  one  single  letter).  Very  few  of  the  Bagirnii  peo- 
ple are  wealthy  enough  to  purchase  swords  ("  kaskara"),  which 
they  are  not  able  to  manufacture  themselves ;  and  few  even 
wear  that  sort  of  dagger  ("  kiya'^  on  the  left  arm,  wliich,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Tawarek,  has  been  introduced  into  a  great  part 
of  Negroland. 

As  for  their  physical  features,  I  have  already  touched  on  this 
subject  repeatedly.  I  will  only  say  that  they  arc  a  fine  race 
of  people,  distinct  from  the  Kanuri,  but  intimately  related,  as 
their  language  shows,  to  the  tribe  of  tlie  Kuka  and  several  oth- 
er tribes  to  the  east.  Their  language  tliey  themselves  call 
"  tar  Bagrimma.**  Their  adoption  of  Islam  is  very  recent,  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  may,  even  at  the  present  day,  with 
more  justice  be  called  Pagans  than  llohammedans,  Tbey  pos- 
sess very  little  learning,  only  a  few  natives,  who  have  perform- 
ed tliC  pilgrimage,  being  well  versed  in  Arabic,  such  as  Bii- 
Bakr  Sadik;  but  not  a  single  individual  possesses  any  learn* 
ing  of  a  wider  range.  This  exists  only  among  the  FcIIata,  or 
foreigners  from  Waday.  The  only  industrial  arts  in  whicli 
they  have  made  a  little  progress  are  those  of  dyeing  and  weav- 
ing, both  of  which  they  have  also  introduced  into  the  kingdom 
of  Waday,  although  hi  their  own  country  a  great  deal  of  the 
weaving  and  dyeing  is  carried  on  by  Kanuri  people.  Black 
tobes  are  worn  by  the  men  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in 
Bomu,  even  the  bolne  or  tiirkedi,  which  generally  forms  the 
only  dress  of  the  females,  as  well  as  the  upper  garment  or  "  deb- 
dalena,"  being  dyed  black.     Tight  shirts,  or  tarkiji,  which  in 
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Wdday  constitute  the  common  female  dress,  are  very  rardy 
worn. 

The  government  of  the  country  is  an  ahsolute  monarchy,  be- 
ing  not  tempered,  as  it  seems,  hy  an  aristocratical  element,  such 
as  we  have  found  in  B6mu,  nor  even  by  such  an  assembly  as 
we  have  met  witli  in  the  Ilausa  states.  The  duties  of  the  chief 
offices  of  state  are,  it  appears,  by  no  means  distinctly  defined, 
and  are  therefore  left  to  the  discretion  or  abuse  of  each  official, 
as  we  have  seen  that  the  facha  under  the  reign  of  'Othman  had 
assumed  such  a  degree  of  power  that  he  was  capable  of  waging 
Buccessfid  war  for  a  long  time  against  the  king  liimself. 

The  title  of  the  king  is  ''  banga."  The  office  of  the  **  facha" 
corresponds  exactly  with  tliat  of  the  "  keghanmia"  in  Bomu. 
Then  follows  the  office  of  the  "  ngamiane,''  or  the  minister  of 
the  royal  household;  then  that  of  the  "ghcletma,"  a  name 
which  has  originated  in  a  corruption  of  the  title  ''  ghaladima.'' 
Next  comes  the  "  gar-moyenmange,"  the  governor  of  the  open 
pasture-grounds  and  forests;  after  him  tlie  "milma,"  whose 
office  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Bomu,  to  whom  suc- 
ceed the  *^gar-ng6de,"  the  **gar-nginge,"  the  *'Kerma,"  and  the 
**kadamange,"  the  latter  having  originally  the  tutorship  of  the 
sons  of  the  king.  But  besides  these,  the  captains  or  ^'  barma," 
and  the  governors  of  the  principal  places,  possess  considerable 
power ;  and  among  the  latter,  especially  the  elifii  Moitd,  or  gov- 
ernor of  Jiloito,  while  the  officer  of  the  water  also,  or  elifa  ba, 
exercises  a  great  deal  of  authority.  Of  these  courtiers  the  fol- 
lowing have  the  privilege  of  using  a  cai^pet  to  sit  upon :  the  fa- 
cha, the  barraa,  the  gheletma,  the  milma,  the  gar-moyenmange, 
the  bang  Buso,  bang  Dam,  clifa  Sloito,  and  clifa  ba.  We  have 
seen  that  the  sultan,  during  his  absence  from  the  capital,  had 
made  one  of  the  meanest  of  his  courtiers,  the  kadamange,  his 
lieutenant  governor. 

The  mother  of  the  sultan,  or  the  '*kun-banga,"  is  greatly  re- 
spected, but  without  possessing  sucli  paramount  authority  as 
we  have  seen  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  "  magira"  in  B6r* 
nu,  and  as  we  shall  find  exercised  by  the  mo  ma  in  Wad  ay. 
The  claimant  to  the  throne,  who  bears  here  the  same  title  as  in 
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Bornut  viz.,  cMroma,  enjoys  a  certain  degree  of  influence,  the 
limits  of  wliicli  are  not  cixcumgcribed,  but  depend  upon  Iiis  nat- 
ural qualifications. 

iUtliough  the  sultan  here  hag  so  different  a  title  from  that  of 
the  King  of  Bornu,  nevertheless  the  princesses  bear  the  same 
title  as  those  of  Bornu,  viz.,  '*ineram,"  a  name  which  has  even 
extended  into  the  country  of  Waday. 

As  for  the  tribute  which  the  king  levies,  and  which  is  called 
"haden-bdnga,'*  the  circumstances  connected  with  my  stay  in 
the  country  did  not  allow  me  to  arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion 
with  regard  to  its  amount,  and  I  can  only  make  a  few  general 
remarks  upon  it.  The  tribute  levied  upon  the  Mohammedan  in- 
habitants of  Bagirmi  proper  consists  principally  in  two  different 
kinds,  viz.,  in  coni  and  cotton-strips.  The  tribute  in  corn, 
which  corresponds  to  the  taidiram  maibe  in  Bornu  and  the  kur* 
di-n-kassa  in  liausa,  is  here  called  the  motten-banga,  or,  as  it 
is  generally  pronounced,  motten-banki,  while  the  tribute  in  cot- 
ton-strips bears  the  name  *'farda-n-bdnga.''  But  many  places 
have  to  deliver  also  a  tribute  in  butter,  although  the  Shuwa, 
or,  as  they  are  here  called,  Shiwa  (the  native  Arabs)»  are  the 
principal  purveyors  of  this  article  to  the  court* 

The  Shiwa  of  Bagirmi  belong  principally  to  the  following 
tribes:  Salamat,  Beni  Hassan,  Welad  llusa  (a  very  warlike 
tribe),  Welad  'iVIi,  the  Dcghaghcra,  who  live  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  but  occupy  some  villages  almost  exelusively  for 
themselves.  The  principal  tribute  which  these  Arabs  have  to 
pay  consists  of  cattle,  and  is  called  '*jengal;"  it  is  very  con- 
siderable. But  whether  these  Arabs  of  Bagirmi,  like  those  set- 
tled in  Bornu,  have  also  to  deliver  to  the  king  all  the  male 
horses,  I  am  not  quite  sure :  however,  I  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  most  considerable  tribute,  however,  which  the  sultan 
levies  consists  of  slaves,  which  the  tributary  pagan  provinces 
have  to  pay  to  him,  especially  the  chiefs  of  Jliltu,  Dam,  Som- 
ray,  and  all  the  others  of  whose  territories  and  power  we  obtain 
some  information  from  the  itineraries  I  have  collected.*  This 
tribute  of  slaves  constitutes  the  strength  and  riches  of  the  ICing 
♦  See  Appendix  X. 
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of  Bagirmi,  who  is  always  endeavoring  to  extend  his  sway  over 

the  neigliboring  pagan  tribes. 

The  natives  of  Bagirmi  are  compelled  to  show  to  their  sov- 
ereign a  considerable  degree  of  servile  reverence ;  and  when 

they  approach  hira,  they  are  obliged  not  only  to  be  bare-headed^ 
but  also  to  draw  their  shirt  from  the  left  shoulder,  and  to  sprin- 
kle dust  on  their  heads.  But  they  are  not  in  general  oppress- 
ed, and  a  far  greater  liberty  of  speech  is  allowed  than  in  many 
European  states. 


CHAPTER  LIL 

HOME  JOURNEY  TO   KUKAWA,— DEATH   OF  MR,  O^^EWEG. 

AtiguM  IQth,  Although  I  had  once  cherished  the  idea  of 
penetrating  toward  the  upper  course  of  the  Nile,  I  was  glad 
when  I  turned  xnj  face  westward,  as  I  Iiad  since  convinced  my* 
self  tliat  such  an  enterprise  was  not  possible  under  the  present 
cireumstances.  I  had  been  so  many  times  deceived  by  the 
promise  of  my  final  departure,  that  when  in  tlie  morning  of  that 
day  a  messenger  from  the  zemia  arrived  with  tlic  news  that  I 
might  get  ready  my  luggage,  I  did  not  believe  him,  and  would 
not  stir  till  Zerma  himself  made  his  appearance  and  confirmed 
the  news,  assuring  me  tliat  I  should  find  the  letter  of  the  sul* 
tan,  with  regard  to  my  security  on  a  future  visit,  with  Maina 
Saburh 

In  consequence,  I  ordered  my  servants  to  get  my  luggage 
ready ;  but  before  I  started  I  received  a  visit  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  courtiers,  with  an  agid  at  their  head,  in  order  to  bid  me 
farewell,  and  also  to  entreat  me  for  the  last  time  to  sell  to  the 
sultan  mj  fine  "  keri-sassamndi'*  (horse).  But  this  I  was 
obliged  to  refuse,  stating  that  I  wanted  the  liorse  for  myself, 
and  that  I  had  not  come  to  their  country  as  a  merchant,  but  as 
a  messenger.  It  had  always  been  a  subject  of  great  annoyance 
to  them  that  I  refused  to  sell  my  horse,  as  all  the  people  who 
visit  this  country  from  the  other  side  of  Bornu  are  in  the  habit 
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of  bringing  horses  with  them  expressly  for  sale.  Thej  re- 
venged themselves,  therefore,  Ly  giving  me  another  nickname, 
as  an  ambitious  and  overbearing  man — "d^rhaki  ng6Io."  But 
I  would  not  have  parted  with  the  companion  of  my  toils  and 
dangers  for  all  the  treasures  in  the  world,  although  it  had  its 
faults,  and  was  certainly  not  then  in  the  best  condition.  I  had 
some  foreboding  that  it  might  still  be  a  useful  companion  on 
many  an  excursion  ;  and  it  was,  in  reality,  still  to  carry  me  for 
two  years,  and  was  to  excite  the  envy  both  of  my  friends  and 
enemies  in  Timbuktu  as  it  had  done  here. 

Having  received  the  letter  of  the  sultan,  with  the  contents  of 
which  I  could  not  but  express  myself  highly  satisfied,*  I  set 
fairly  out  on  my  journey ;  and  my  heart  bounded  with  delight 
when,  gaining  the  western  gate,  I  entered  the  open  country,  and 
once  more  found  myself  at  liberty. 

The  whole  country  was  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  ver- 
dure, the  richest  pasture-grounds  and  fine  corn-fields  alternate- 
ly succeeding  each  other ;  but  as  for  the  crop,  the  height  which 
it  had  attained  in  the  different  fields  varied  greatly,  it  being  in 
one  field  as  high  as  five  feet,  and  the  seed  just  coming  out, 
while  in  another  field  close  by  the  young  crop  was  only  shoot- 
ing out  of  tiie  ground*  This  was  in  consequence  of  no  rain 
having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of  the  season  for  nearly  a  month, 
a  circumstance  which  had  deterred  many  people  from  confiding 
their  seed  to  the  ground.  Farther  on  there  was  much  cultiva- 
tion of  beans. 

Having  now  no  necessity  for  laying  down  the  path,  with  which 
I  was  sufficiently  acquainted,  I  could  surrender  myself  entirely 
to  the  general  impression  of  the  landscape,  the  whole  aspect  of 
the  country  being  greatly  changed.  Beyond  the  I'ellata  vil- 
lage which  I  have  mentioned  on  ray  outward  journey  we  had 
to  cross  an  extensive  sheet  of  water,  and  the  ground  was  often 
very  difiicult  to  pass  with  my  camel,  so  that  we  were  full  of 
anxiety  with  regard  to  the  swampy  country  of  Logon.  Indeed, 
the  people  who  met  us  on  the  road  did  not  fail  to  warn  us  that 
this  was  not  the  right  animal  for  this  season  of  the  year  j  and 
*  I  sent  this  letter,  with  tho  sultanas  seal,  to  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time* 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  pack-oxen,  on  account  of  their  sure-foot* 
edness,  have  a  great  advantage  in  traveling  during  this  part  of 
the  year,  though  they  are  difficult  to  get  across  the  rivers. 

We  arrived  at  the  well-known  village  of  Bakada  just  in  time 
to  escape  a  heavy  tempest,  whicli  continued  mth  sKght  interrupt 
tion  the  whole  of  the  afternoon ;  but,  not  finding  my  former  host 
at  home,  I  took  possession  of  his  hut  on  my  own  responsibility, 
and  I  afterward  calmed  the  anger  of  my  good  old  friend,  whose 
hospitality  was  so  often  claimed  by  all  tlie  passers-by  on  this 
great  high  road,  by  presenting  Iiim  with  two  fine  wliite  shirts. 
In  fact,  I  sympathized  with  him  yery  heartily,  seeing  that  the 
whole  host  of  people  who  had  attaclied  themselves  to  my  troop 
importuned  him  for  shelter  during  our  stay  here  the  following 
day,  although  I  might  have  expected  that  he  would  have  ex- 
tended his  hospitality  to  myself  for  a  day  longer,  as  we  were  to 
part  forever,  and  as  it  was  against  my  wish  that  I  was  delayed 
here.  But  such  is  the  character  of  the  Bagirmi  people  in  their 
present  rcdticed  political  and  moral  condition. 

My  companions  were  not  yet  quite  ready-  It  rained  the 
greater  part  of  the  following  night.  I  had  some  trouble  in 
making  my  people  stir  in  the  morning,  and  was  really  obliged 
to  employ  force  in  order  to  get  out  troop  once  more  in  motion. 
A  Eoropcan  can  form  no  idea  how  the  energy  of  a  traveler  is 
I  paralyzed  in  these  regions  by  the  laziness  of  the  natives. 

At  length  we  were  on  our  road,  and  after  a  moderate  march 
took  up  our  quarters  in  KoUe-kolle.  The  quantity  of  rain 
which  had  fallen  gave  the  country  a  very  rich  and  exuberant 
appearance.  Every  where  on  the  fields  the  long  black  worm 
called  ''halwesi,"  which  causes  so  much  damage  to  tbe  crops, 
was  seen  in  extraordinary  numbers.  It  was  scarcely  possible 
to  recognize  the  villages^  the  whole  appearance  of  which,  from 
erery  side,  we  had  been  well  acquainted  with  during  the  dry 
season,  the  tall  crops  now  concealing  the  cottages  entirely  from 
view.  The  following  day  we  reached  Kokoroche,  having  fortu- 
nately crossed  a  very  difficult  bog  without  accident.  The 
whole  forest  region,  which  did  not  contain  a  drop  of  water  on 
out-journey,  was  now  converted  into  a  continuous  line  of 
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swamps,  and  the  whole  surface  was  tliickly  covered  with  ver- 
dure* It  is  during  this  season  that  the  Shuwa  Arabs  form  here 
their  temporary  encampments. 

In  Kokoroche  also  \vq  had  another  day's  delay,  till  the  mes- 
senger of  the  sultan  arrived,  who  was  to  protect  me  against  any 
further  intrigues  of  the  ferrymen,  whom  I  regarded  with  more 
suspicion  tlian  any  policeman  or  constable  in  Europe.  Mean- 
wliile,  also,  the  wife  of  Greraa  'Abdu,  who  all  this  time  had 
been  staying  with  her  father-in-law  in  Miistafaji,  joined  us,  and 
all  further  delay  seemed  to  be  at  an  end.  Certainly  such  a  \is- 
it  of  a  married  woman  to  her  father's  house  can  not  but  contrib- 
ute to  give  Europeans  a  higher  opinion  of  Afiican  domestic  Hfe. 
Indeed,  people  in  Europe  have  little  conception  how  cheerfully 
man  and  wife  in  these  regions  live  together ;  and  it  was  tliis 
amiable  feature  in  his  character  which  reconciled  me  in  some 
degree  to  my  companion,  whom  in  other  respects  I  greatly  dis- 
liked. 

Aiigimt  Ibih,  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  rain  in  the  aft- 
ernoon of  the  preceding  day ;  and  a  heavy  shower,  which  came 
on  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  full  two  hours,  delayed  our  de- 
parture considerably.  The  distance  which  separated  us  from 
the  river  was  not  great ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  journey  was 
so  bad  that  my  camel  threw  off  its  load  no  less  tlian  six  times, 
BO  that  my  servants  were  almost  in  despair,  and  did  not  join 
me  till  several  hours  after  my  arrival  in  tlie  town  of  A'sn,  and 
when  I  had  made  myself  already  comfortable  in  an  excellent 
hut,  built  of  clay,  neatly  polished,  but  from  which  I  felt  sony 
to  have  driven  away  two  spinsters  who  had  been  its  tenants. 

Having  rested  a  while,  I  went  to  obtain  a  sight  of  llie  river. 
Its  magnitude  had  already  surprised  me  when  I  lirst  saw  it  on 
coming  from  Logon,  and  it  had  delighted  me  as  often  as  I  look- 
ed down  upon  it  from  the  village  of  Jlele ;  but  it  was  now 
greatly  increased  in  size,  forming  a  broad  sheet  of  water  not  less 
than  one  thousand  yards  across,  and  dotted  with  several  little 
islands,  while  the  high  and  gradually-shelving  shore  on  this  side 
was  clothed  witli  rich  crops  of  Egj^ptian  corn  or  masr  {Zm 
mdis).     Several  small  canoes,  or  rather  boats,  were  lying  on  the 
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shore,  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  one  large  enough  to  carry  my 
ctmeU  as  I  was  really  afraid  to  trust  it  to  the  stream*  Hoir- 
eincr,  I  was  glad  to  observe  that  the  current  was  not  very  gtrong, 
and  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to  flow  faster  than  from  about  two 
and  a  half  to  three  English  miles  an  hour.  Unfortunately,  to- 
day also  the  wcatlier  was  very  wet,  so  that  strolling  about  was 
not  so  pleasant  as  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

A'su  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  but  the  walls  at  present 
exhibit  the  same  signs  of  decay  which  characterize  the  whole 
country.  However,  the  inhabitants*  to  whom  the  ferry  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  profit,  seemed  to  be  tolerably  at  their  ease.  It 
is  this  village  (which  formerly  appears  to  have  been  of  much 
greater  importance)  after  which  the  river  is  sometimes  called  the 
River  of  A'su ;  but  it  never  ought  to  be  called  the  River  A'sil, 
Here,  also,  there  is  an  officer  or  inspector  of  the  ferry,  with  the 
title  of  kasheUa,*  the  same  as  in  the  village  of  ilele. 

Saturday^  August  14M*  We  had  first  to  follow  the  bank  of 

iko  stream  for  a  little  more  than  a  mile  lower  do^vn,  in  order  to 

IMcll  tlio  flat,  sandy  beach  which  I  have  mentioned  above.    At 

ImgUit  after  a  good  deal  of  delay,  the  boats  were  brought  and 

%\»  paaaage  began.     Our  horses  went  first,  three  or  four  swim- 

•dttg  alongaide  each  boat ;  but  it  was  a  difficult  affair  for  the 

WM  who  wore  sitting  in  the  boats  to  manage  them,  and,  not- 

wilhittHuding  all  their  exertions,  and  all  the  cries  of  those  who 

Wiki\i  fftiuiding  on  tlie  bank,  several  of  them  were  washed  away 

IKmi  t\w  boats*  and  carried  a  considerable  distance  down  the 

itYiNr  hy  the  ourn^nt ;  one,  a  fine  black  horse,  was  drowned.     It 

Wtt  th«  very  latoat  pt*riod  when  the  river  is  passable  for  horses* 

wu  ^Umiig  tUo  whole  of  the  month  of  September  the  people  as- 

I  luc  ihMt  tho  passage  was  never  attempted.     I  myself  suo- 

I  ill  eioiiillg  the  river,  with  my  horse  and  luggage,  with- 

^   'tt>eident;  and  having  tired  a  shot  in  order  to  express 

foliom  at  having  safely  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 

Itaginui  jieoplo,  I  pursued  my  raarcli  without  de- 

sx  ^H  atVt^id  of  exposing  my  horse  to  the  pernicious 

««i|%«^r|;r  a  B«>iiio  title,  but  it  is  in  gCD^ral  us^  in  tbcse  places 
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6 tings  of  the  *' tsetse"  fly,  which,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
proves  extremely  dangerous  to  the  animal,  but  which  fortu- 
nately infests  only  the  very  banks  of  the  river,  for  I  have  ob- 
served it  nowhere  else.     It  is  a  large  yellow  species, 

I  had  now  entered  again  upon  the  territory  of  my  friend  Yu- 
suf,  the  Prince  of  Logon,  and  could,  without  any  danger  of  mo- 
lestation, freely  move  about.  The  weather  was  very  wet,  and  I 
twice  took  refuge  in  small  villages,  which  were  situated  in  the 
midst  of  rich  corn-fields,  in  order  to  escape  a  heavy  shower. 
The  whole  district  is  called  Mokoro,  and  comprises,  besides  sev- 
eral villages  of  logode  Logon,  or  people  of  Log6n,  ten  hamlets 
of  Slmwa,  in  one  of  whicli  we  took  up  om  quarters.  These 
Shiiwa,  however,  are  not  distinguished  for  hospitality,  and  it  re- 
quired a  great  deal  of  negotiation  before  I  was  allowed  to  make 
myself  comfortable  in  one  of  these  huts,  which  are  very  spacious 
indeed  for  these  countries,  being  from  50  to  60  feat  in  diameter : 
they  have,  besides,  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity,  being  furaish- 
ed  witli  a  large  bed-room,  if  I  may  say  so,  wliich  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  hut,  and  consists  of  a  room  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  twenty  feet  long  by  six  to  eight  feet  wide,  and 
the  same  in  height,  separated  into  several  compartments,  and  en- 
compassed all  round  with  mattings  of  lattice-work  made  of  fine 
reeds,  in  which  branch  of  industry,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
the  people  of  Logon  are  very  clever.  The  matting  is  of  dark 
color,  but  upon  my  inquiring  how  they  dyed  it,  I  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  done  by  dipping  it  into  tho 
black  argillaceous  soil.  In  this  secluded  room,  wliich  is  called 
"ghurara,"  these  people  protect  tlicmsclves  against  the  innu- 
merable swarms  of  musf|uitoes  which  infest  these  low,  swampy 
regions  during  the  night. 

Of  course,  I  could  not  have  any  pretensions  to  this  distin- 
guished place,  which  is  reserved  for  the  different  members  of  the 
family,  and  I  took  my  station  upon  a  raised  platform  of  clay  at 
the  Bide  of  the  entrance,  where  I  was  a  little  annoyed  by  the 
rausquitoes,  although,  the  door  having  been  shut  at  an  early 
hour,  and  some  cattle  inside  the  hut  attracting  the  attention  of 
this  cruel  insect  in  a  stronger  degree,  the  numbers  were  sup* 
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portable.  In  other  respects  I  was  well  treated,  the  landlord 
being  a  wealthy  man  of  the  name  of  AMiro,  and  his  wife  be- 
ing even  a  princess  or  meram  of  Logon :  she  was  a  talkative 
and  cheerful  person,  Tliey  regaled  me  with  a  small  pancake 
Boon  after  my  arrival,  and  a  dish  of  rice  and  milk  in  the  even- 
ing. It  was  extremely  interesting  to  witness  the  singular  kind 
of  living  of  these  people,  and  to  hear  them  talk  their  pecul- 
iar style  of  Arabic,  wliich  has  not  yet  lost  that  profusion  of 
vowels  which  originally  characterized  this  language;  but  it« 
purity  has  been  greatly  irapaired  by  other  peculiarities.  They 
have  some  remarkable  customs  wliich  connect  them  with  their 
brethren  in  the  East,  especially  the  law  of  retaliation,  or  e'  dhi- 
ye,*  and  the  infibulatlo  of  the  young  girls.  These  Arabs  be- 
long to  the  large  tribe  of  the  Salamat. 

Sundarj^  AiigitU  Ibth,  After  a  march  of  about  eight  miles, 
through  a  country  partly  culti%^atcd  with  Negro  millet,  partly 
forming  an  extensive  swampy  plain,  we  reached  the  River  of 
Logon.  On  account  of  the  great  rising  of  the  river,  wc  had  been 
obliged  to  ix^llow,  this  time,  an  eiuirely  different  path  from  the 
one  we  had  pursued  on  our  outward  journey.  The  scenery  was 
greatly  changed ;  and  the  little  hollow  which  we  had  formerly 
crossed  close  behind  our  landing-place  had  now  become  a  navi- 
gable branch  of  the  river,  on  wliicli  several  boats  of  considerable 
size  were  seen  plying  to  and  fro.  The  whole  river  now  present- 
ed a  very  extensive  sheet  of  water,  unbroken  by  any  sand-banka 
or  islands,  which,  while  it  certainly  was  exceeded  in  breadth  by 
the  River  Shari,  surpassed  it  in  its  turn  in  swiftness,  the  cur- 
rent being  evidently  more  than  t|iree  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

The  town  of  Logon,  with  its  palni-treeSj  of  three  dificrent  va- 
rieties, towering  over  the  clay  walls,  invited  me  to  its  hospitable 
quarters ;  and  as  I  was  extremely  anxious  to  reach  Kiikawa 
without  any  further  delay,  I  immediately  crossed  over  (after 


*  With  regard  to  this  cuBtom/Burkhnrdt's  information  {Travels  in  Nuhia^  2d 
ed.,  Appendix  !.»  p,  434)  is  verj  correct ;  but  in  gcneml  his  information  respect- 
iDg  the  countries  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tsad  U  marred  with  miiitakos,  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  geographyj  but  even  the  ethnology  of  these  cjimrtcrs,  as  he  al- 
ways confounds  native  and  Arab  tribes. 
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having  made  a  small  sketch,  which  is  represented  in  the  accom- 
pany iiig  plate) J  in  order  tliat  I  might  be  ahle  to  pursue  my  jour- 
ney the  following  day  ;  but  upon  paying  a  visit  to  the  keghara- 
ma,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to  aDow  me  to  pro- 
ceeds and  at  first  he  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  my 
wish,  saying  that  it  would  he  dislionorablc  for  his  master  to  al- 
low me  to  leave  him  empty-handed.  But  I  chose  rather  to  fore- 
go the  opportunity  of  taking  final  leave  of  the  prince  Yusuf, 
although  I  could  not  but  feel  soiTy  at  not  being  able  to  wait  till 
my  Iiospitable  host  had  prepared  a  few  tobes  for  me,  as  speci- 
mens of  the  native  manufacture. 

It  rained  during  the  niglit  and  the  following  morning,  and  we 
had  a  difficult  march  through  the  deep,  swampy  grounds  of 
Logon ;  but  we  proceeded  onward  till  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  wo  made  a  halt  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  be- 
yond U'lluf  or  Hulluf,  the  town  before  mentioned,  the  magic  arts 
of  whose  people  frightened  my  companions  also  this  time,  and 
prevented  them  from  seeking  shelter  there.  However,  even  in 
the  village  where  we  stopped  we  were  badly  received  at  first, 
and  it  was  oidy  by  force  that  my  companions  could  procure 
quarters,  till  I  succeeded  gradually  in  opening  friendly  relations 
with  the  man  who  had  become  my  host  so  much  against  his  will. 
I  even,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  of  the  large  beads  called  nejiim> 
succeeded  in  buying  fowls,  milk,  and  corn,  so  that  we  were 
pretty  much  at  our  ease.  The  neighborliood  is  said  to  be  great- 
ly infested  with  thieves,  and  we  therefore  took  aU  necessary  pre- 
cautions. 

The  following  day  I  made  A^fade,  passing  by  Kala,  where  I 
was  surprised  to  tind  the  swamp  at  present  of  much  smaller  di- 
mensions than  on  my  former  jouniey,  although  the  season  was 
so  far  advanced.  This  is  a  verj^  remarkable  phenomenon,  which 
receives  its  explanation  from  the  circumstance  that  these  swamps 
are  fed  by  the  inundations  of  the  river,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  rainy  season^  continue  to  recede  till  the  river  is  again  full, 
and  once  more  inundates  the  country  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber. The  latter  part  of  the  road  to  A^fade  was  very  swampy, 
almost  the  whole  of  that  bleak  kabe  tract  being  imder  water. 
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Here  my  companions  endeavored  by  all  sorts  of  intrigues  to  de- 
tain me  for  a  day  or  two;  Liit,  notwitlistanding  the  hospitable 
treatment  which  I  received  from  the  govenior  of  the  place,  I  was 
too  anxious  to  reach  Kiikawa,  and,  ordering  my  servants  to  fol- 
low me  as  speedily  as  possible,  I  pursued  my  march  tlie  follow- 
ing morning  without  delay.  But  the  roads  were  excessively 
bad,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take  quite  a  d liferent  direction  from 
the  one  by  winch  we  came,  following  a  more  northerly  one  in 
order  to  avoid  the  impassable  swamps  of  the  town  of  Een,  and 
the  very  difficult  road  of  Ngala. 

Having  passed  several  larger  or  smaller  YiUagcs,  and  innu- 
merable swamps,  we  Iialtcd  for  the  night,  after  a  march  of  eleven 
hours,  in  a  vLQagc  inhabited  by  Shiiwa  and  Fellata,  and  called 
Wangara,  a  name  which  is  rather  remarkable ;  but  it  required 
a  long  negotiation  in  order  to  obtain  quarters,  as  these  people, 
wiio  rely  upon  the  strongholds  afforded  them  by  the  swampy 
neighborhood  of  the  lake,  are  of  a  very  independent  character. 
But,  having  once  made  their  acquaintance,  we  were  hospitably 
treated*  The  billama  of  the  village  was  a  Tynjurawi,  who  had 
emipated  to  this  place  from  Mondo ;  but  be  did  not  understand 
the  peculiar  idiom  of  his  tribe, 

During  my  next  day's  march  I  led  rather  an  amphibious  life, 
being  almost  as  much  in  the  water  as  on  the  dry  ground ;  for, 
besides  being  drenched  by  a  heavy  rain,  which  lasted  the  great- 
er part  of  the  day,  I  had  to  pass  three  considerable  rivulets  with* 
out  the  aid  of  a  boat,  and  had  twice  to  strip  myself  and  swim 
my  horse  across,  tying  clothes  and  saddle  on  my  head.  The 
first  rivulet  we  had  to  cross  was  the  JIulu,  about  seven  hund- 
dred  yards  beyond  the  small  town  called  Lcgari,  which  belongs 
to  Kashella  Bclal ;  the  second  was  probably  the  SIbulu,  and 
identical  with  the  ri^-er  called  Gumbalaram  by  Major  X)enham, 
beyond  the  village  of  Dagala,  which  lies  on  a  small  eminence. 
At  the  Mulu  we  had  enjoyed  -the  assistance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Legdri ;  but  Jiere  I  and  my  m'allem,  with  whom  I  had  vigor- 
ously pushed  on  in  advance,  were  left  to  our  own  resources,  and 
the  strong  current  of  the  rivulet,  which  was  encompassed  by 
flteep  banks  about  eight  feet  higli,  frightened  my  companion  not 
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a  Kttle,  till  I  stripped  first,  and,  reljing  upon  my  experience  as 
a  swimmer,  led  the  way.  While  endea%'oring  to  cross  over, 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  witli  a  iislienimn,  who  was 
floating  about  the  river  on  a  simple  yoke  of  large  gourds,  such 
as  I  have  described  on  a  former  occasion,  and  with  his  assist- 
ance we  succeeded  in  getting  our  horses  and  clothes  across 
without  any  accidents  While  engaged  in  tliis  arduous  busi* 
ness  we  were  joined  by  Grenia  'Abdu,  who,  seeing  that  I  was 
obstinate,  and  ashamed  at  not  arriving  in  the  capital  together 
with  us,  had  at  length  left  his  wife  and  slaves  behind,  and  en- 
deavored to  keep  up  witli  us.  We  then  continued  our  march 
througli  this  swampy  country,  the  rain  falhng  in  torrents,  and 
near  the  village  llokkuni  reached  the  third  rivulet,  wliieli,  how- 
ever, notwithstanding  its  rapidity,  we  were  able  to  cross  with- 
out dismounting,  the  water  just  reaching  up  to  our  saddles. 

At  length  we  left  behind  us  the  black  ai'gillaceous  soil  which 
constitutes  the  whole  of  this  alluvial  plain,  and  which  at  the 
present  season  was  converted  into  one  continuous  swamp,  fine 
sandy  soil  succeeding  to  it  near  the  village  of  Gujari,  so  that 
from  thence  we  pursued  our  march  more  cheerfully ;  and,  hav- 
ing taken  a  small  luncheon  in  the  village  Debuwa,  we  did  not 
halt  until  wc  reached  the  village  of  Bogheowa,  situated  about  a 
mile  N.E.  from  Yedi,  Ilere  we  were  well  lodged  and  hospi- 
tably treated,  and  were  busy  till  late  at  night  drying  our  wet 
clothes. 

Imdaf/,  August  20ih,  We  had  now  only  one  long  day's 
inarch  to  Kokawa ;  and,  reaching  the  town  of  Ng6rnu  after  six 
hours'  ride,  I  had  great  trouble  in  dragging  on  my  horsemen, 
who,  being  quite  ejchausted,  wanted  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable with  their  friends,  for  the  Bornu  men  of  the  present  day 
are  not  accustomed  to  much  fatigue*  Indeed,  both  my  com- 
panions were  so  utterly  pi*ostratcd  in  mind  and  body  tliat, 
fitrange  to  say,  they  lost  tlieir  road  close  to  the  capital,  although 
certainly  the  high  corn-fields  gave  the  country  a  totally  differ- 
ent appearance.  The  great  pond  of  Kaine  was  now  larger  than 
I  had  ever  seen  it,  and  flooded  the  path  to  a  great  extents 

Having  sent  on  a  man  in  advance  in  order  to  announce  my 
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arriyal  to  the  vkier  and  3Ir.  Overwcg,  I  made  a  short  halt  near 
one  of  the  many  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  we  were  jtmt 
about  to  remount  when  my  friend  came  galloping  up.  We  were 
both  extremely  glad  to  see  each  other  again,  having  been  sep- 
arated from  one  another  longer  than  on  any  former  occasion ; 
and  they  had  received  in  Kiikawa  very  alarming  news  aboat 
toy  reception  in  Bagirmi*  Mr,  Overweg  had  made,  meanwhile, 
a  very  interesting  trip  into  the  southwestern  mountainooa  dis- 
tricts of  Bomu ;  he  had  returned  from  thence  about  two  montba 
previously,  and  I  was  surprised  to  tind  that,  notwithstanding  the 
long  repose  which  he  had  enjoyed,  he  looked  more  weak  and  ex- 
hausted than  I  had  ever  seen  him*  But  he  informed  me  that 
since  his  return  he  had  been  very  ailing,  and  that  even  at  pres- 
ent he  did  not  feel  quite  recovered*  He  gave  me  a  very  lively 
and  encouraging  description  of  the  means  which  had  been  placed 
at  my  disposal,  and  with  the  most  spirited  projects  for  the  fu- 
ture we  entered  the  town.  Here  I  once  more  found  myself  in 
my  old  quarters,  with  luxuries  at  my  command  which,  during 
the  last  six  months,  had  become  almost  strange  to  me,  such  as 
coffee  with  sugar,  and  tea  with  milk  and  sugar. 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  I  had  not  arrived  half  a  day  later* 
for  the  caravan  as  well  ns  the  courier  had  gone,  and  not  less 
than  four  days  had  passed  since  the  departure  of  the  latter,  so 
that  the  people  declared  that  it  was  not  possible  to  send  my  let- 
ters after  him.  But  the  vizier,  upon  whom  I  called  early  the 
next  morning,  and  who  received  me  with  great  kindness,  gave 
me  three  horsemen,  w!io,  he  said,  would  overtake  the  courier, 
and  as  I  had  fortunately  answered  my  letters  and  dispatches  in 
Bagirmi,  I  had  only  to  make  up  my  parcel ;  but  the  horsemen 
did  not  overtake  the  courier  till  he  had  got  forty  miles  beyond 
Ng^gimi,  in  tlie  very  heart  of  the  desert.  5Iy  servants  did  not 
arrive  until  tlie  evening  of  the  folloT\^ng  day,  and  they  were  in 
rather  a  sorry  plight,  having  had  great  diflSculty  with  ray  camel 
and  luggage. 

Mbndai/^  August  23^.  We  had  a  very  important  private  au- 
dience with  the  sheikh,  when,  after  the  usual  compliments  were 
passed,  I  endeavored  to  give  him  a  dear  description  of  the  pres- 
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ent  relations  of  the  expedition ;  for,  when  he  expressed  his  wish 
that  I  might  be  appointed  by  lier  raajesty  as  a  consul,  I  de- 
clared to  him  that  that  could  not  be,  but  that  it  was  my  busi- 
ness to  explore  unknown  countries,  to  open  intercourse  with 
them,  and  afterward  to  return  to  my  native  country  ;  that  it  was 
the  most  ardent  desire  of  her  majesty's  government  to  enter  into 
the  most  friendly  relations  with  Bornu,  but  that  our  scientific 
mission  extended  far  beyond  that  country.  ^Vnd  I  further  ex- 
plained to  him  that  governmentj  in  their  last  dispatches,  had  ex- 
pressed tlieir  wish  that  if  wc  should  ascertain  the  impossibility 
of  penetrating  in  a  southerly  or  easterly  direction,  we  might  turn 
westward  and  endeavor  to  reach  Timbiiktu. 

This  statement  seemed  to  gratify  him  extremely,  as  he  was 
afraid  of  nothing  more  than  that  we  might  go  to  Wdday,  and 
enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the  sultan  of  that  country.  It 
is  from  this  point  of  view  that  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  vizier, 
at  least,  had  done  nothing  to  insure  me  a  good  reception  in  Ba- 
girrai,  if  not  the  contrary.  However,  the  sultan  declared  that, 
as  he  was  greatly  pleased  at  our  desire  to  try  our  fortune  in  a 
westerly  direction,  he  should  not  prevent  us,  even  if  wc  wanted 
to  go  to  Waday,  as  it  was  stipulated  expressly  in  the  treaty 
that  her  Britannic  majesty's  subjects  might  go  wherever  they 
pleased,  although  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  later  that  he  act- 
ually signed  the  treaty,  after  numerous  delays  and  evasions,  I, 
however,  expressed  my  wish  that,  before  we  left  the  country, 
circumstances  nnglit  allow  us  to  complete  the  survey  and  ex- 
ploration of  the  Tsad,  which  was  both  our  own  wish  and  tlrnt 
of  the  British  government.  Our  addresses  and  our  pi-esents 
having  been  received  with  equal  affability,  we  took  a  hearty 
leave,  and  returned  home.  On  the  last  day  of  August  the  sul- 
tan signed  the  treaty,  expressing  moreover  the  hope  that,  if  mer- 
chants should  actually  visit  the  country  in  quest  of  other  mer- 
chandise than  slaves,  the  slave-trade  might  be  gi^adually  abol- 
ished. 

I  was  now  enabled  to  aiTangc  all  our  money-matters,  which 
were  ui  a  very  confused  and  desperate  state ;  for,  besides  the 
large  debt  due  to  the  merchant  Mohammed  e'  Sfaksi,  we  were 
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indebted  to  the  vizier  alone  for  500  Spanish  dollars.      Not  be- 
ing able  to  satisfy  all  our  creditors  with  ready  money,  there  hav- 
ing been  sent  only  1050  dollars  in  cash,  I  arranged  with  the 
merchant,  giving  him  200  dollars  in  cash,  and  a  lill  for  1500 
dollars  on  Fezzah,  while  I  paid  all  the  smaller  debts,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  vizier.     Indeed,  we  might  now  have  been  able  to 
achieve  a  great  deal  if  it  had  been  our  destiny  to  remain  togeth- 
er; for  in  the  beginning  almost  all  our  efforts  were  paralyzed 
by  the  smallness  of  our  means,  which  did  not  allow  us  to  un- 
dertake any  thing  on  a  large  scale ;  but  it  was  our  destiny  that, 
when  sufficient  supplies  had  arrived,  one  of  us  should  succumb, 
I  have  already  observed  that,  when  on  my  return  I  met  my 
oompaniou  before  the  gates  of  the  capital,  I  was  surprised  at  hia 
exhausted  appearance,  and  I  was  sony  to  find  that  my  first 
impression  was  contirmed  by  what  I  saw  afterward.     As  he 
himself  was  anxious  for  a  little  change  of  air,  and  as  it  was  en- 
tirely in  accordance  with  our  object  of  exploring  the  lake,  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  komadugu  at  this  season,  while  it  was 
not  possible  at  present  to  enter  upon  any  great  undertaking,  w^e 
agreed  that  he  should  make  a  small  trip  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river;  and  he  left,  accordingly,  for  AJiri  on  the  29th  of  Au- 
gust, in  company  with  a  small  grandee  or  kokana^  to  whom  the 
place  belonged,  a  short  distance  westward  from  the  district  of 
Duchi.     I  accompanied  him  about  as  far  as  the  village  of  Da- 
werghu,  and  we  separated  with  a  firm  hope  that  the  excursion 
would  do  him  a  great  deal  of  good^ — and  he  really  enjoyed  ex- 
tremely the  rich  vegetation  of  the  komadugu,  which  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  during  the  rising  of  the  river,  was  in  its  full  vigor. 
He  learned,  by  inquiry  from  the  natives,  the  very  interesting 
feet  that  the  water  in  the  komadugu,  which  during  the  dry  sea- 
son is  limited  to  detached  pools  of  stagnant  water,  begins  to 
form  a  continuous  stream  of  water  eastward  toward  the  Tsad  on 
the  21st  or  22d  of  July,  and  continues  running  for  about  sev- 
en months ;  that  is  to  say,  till  about  the  middle  of  February* 
It  begins  to  overflow  its  banks  in  the  month  of  November.    But, 
although  ray  companion  took  gi'cat  interest  in  the  objects  around 
lum,  he  could  not  have  felt  very  strong,  as  the  notes  whicli  he 
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wrote  during  this  excursion  are  extremely  short  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, while  it  would  have  been  of  importance  if  he  had  been  able 
to  lay  down  the  course  of  the  river  with  tolerable  exactitude. 
Moreover,  in  liis  feeble  condition,  he  committed  the  mistake  of 
forcing  his  last  day's  march  in  returning  to  Kukawa  on  the  13tb 
of  September,  and  I  was  sorry  to  observe,  when  we  Bupped  to- 
gether that  eveningi  that  his  appetite  greatly  tailed  him. 

Being  fully  aware  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  during 
the  month  of  September,  wo  agreed  by  common  consent  to  keep 
moving  about  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  take  a  ride  every  day 
to  some  distance.  It  was  on  this  account  that  we  arranged  a 
visit  to  Dawerghu  on  Sunday,  the  20th ;  but,  unfortunately, 
some  business  which  we  had  to  transact  prevented  our  setting 
out  at  an  early  hour  in  tlie  morning,  and,  my  friend's  head  be- 
ing that  day  rather  affected,  I  proposed  to  him  putting  off  our 
excursion  till  another  day ;  but  he  thouglit  that  the  fresh  air 
might  do  him  good.  We  therefore  started  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  although  the  sun  was  not  very  bright,  while  my  compan- 
ion did  not  neglect  to  protect  his  head  as  well  as  possible  from 
the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Having  refreshed  ourselves  in  the  cool  shade  of  a  fine  hajillj, 
Mr.  Overweg  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  go  about  shoot- 
ing, and  was  so  imprudent  as  to  enter  deep  ivatcr  in  pursuit  of 
some  water-fowl,  and  to  remain  in  his  wet  clothes  all  the  day 
without  saying  a  word ;  and  I  only  became  aware  of  this  fact 
late  in  the  evening,  after  we  had  returned  to  the  town,  when  he 
dried  his  wet  clothes  at  the  fire- 

Although  he  had  been  moving  about  the  whole  day,  he  was 
not  able  to  enjoy  our  simple  supper ;  but  he  did  not  complain. 
However,  the  next  morning  lie  felt  so  weak  that  he  was  unable 
to  rise  from  his  couch  ;  and  instead  of  taking  a  sudorific,  which 
I  most  earnestly  advised  him  to  do,  he  was  so  obstinate  as  not 
to  take  any  medicine  at  all,  so  that  bis  illness  increased  with  an 
alarming  rapidity,  and  rather  an  alanning  symptom  appeared  on 
the  following  day,  when  his  speech  became  quite  inarticulate 
and  almost  unintelligible.  He  then  became  aware  himself  of 
the  dangerous  state  he  was  in*     He  informed  me  that  in  the 
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town  he  ehould  never  recover,  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  Jiim  to  get  a  change  of  air,  and  that  he  entertained  the  hope 
that,  if  I  could  take  him  to  Maduwari,  he  might  speedily  regain 
his  health  in  the  house  of  our  friend,  the  kashella  Fiigo  *AH, 

It  was  a  difficult  task  to  take  my  sick  companion  to  the  de- 
sired place,  which  is  distant  from  Kukawa  more  than  eight 
miles  ;  and  though  he  began  his  journey  on  Thursday  morning, 
he  could  not  reach  the  desired  place  until  the  morning  of  Fri- 
day, Having  made  a  present  to  our  friend  Fugo  '^Ui,  that  he 
might  be  induced  to  take  sufficient  care  of  him,  and  having  left 
the  necessary  orders^  I  returned  to  the  town  in  order  to  tinisli 
my  dispatches;  but  the  same  evening  one  of  the  servants  whom 
I  had  left;  with  Mr.  Ovenveg  came  and  informed  me  that  he  was 
much  worse,  and  that  they  were  unable  to  understand  a  single 
word  he  said.  I  mounted  immediately,  and  found  my  friend  in 
a  most  distressing  condition,  lying  outside  in  the  court-yard,  as 
he  had  obstinately  refused  to  sleep  in  the  hut.  He  was  bedew-- 
ed  with  a  cold  perspiration,  and  had  tlirown  off  all  liis  cover- 
ings. He  did  not  recognize  me,  and  ivould  not  allow  me  or 
any  one  else  to  cover  him.  Being  seized  with  a  terrible  fit  of 
delirium,  and  muttering  unintelligible  words,  in  which  all  the 
events  of  his  life  seemed  to  be  confused,  he  jumped  np  repeat- 
edly in  a  raging  fit  of  madnesa,  and  rushed  against  the  trees 
and  into  the  fire,  while  four  men  were  scarcely  able  to  bold  him. 

At  lengtJi,  toward  morning,  he  became  more  quiet,  and  re- 
mained tranquilly  on  hia  couch ;  and,  not  becoming  aware  that 
his  strength  was  broken,  and  hoping  that  he  might  have  passed 
the  crisis,  I  thought  I  might  return  to  the  town.  After  asking 
him  if  he  had  any  particular  desire,  he  said  that  he  Iiad  some- 
thing to  teU  me ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
him,  and  I  can  only  fancy,  from  what  happened,  that,  being 
aware  that  death  was  at  hand,  he  wanted  to  recommend  his 
family  to  me. 

At  an  eai'ly  hour  on  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Overweg's  chief 
servant  came  to  me  with  the  sad  news  that  the  state  of  my 
friend  was  very  alarming,  and  that  since  I  had  left  Iiim  he  had 
not  spoken  a  word,  but  was  lying  motionless.     I  mounted  im- 
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mediately  on  liorseback ;  but,  before  I  reached  tlie  place,  I  was 
met  by  a  brother  of  Fiigo  'Alij  who,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  told 
me  that  our  friend  was  gone.  With  the  dawn  of  day,  while  a 
few  drops  of  rain  were  failing,  after  a  short  atmggle,  his  soul 
had  depart  ed. 

In  the  afternoon  I  laid  him  in  his  grave,  which  was  dug  in 
the  shade  of  a  fine  bajilij,  and  well  protected  from  the  beasts 
of  prey*  Tlius  died  my  sole  friend  and  companion,  in  the  tliir- 
tieth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  prime  of  his  youth.  It  was 
not  reserved  for  him  to  finish  his  travels,  and  to  return  home  in 
safety ;  but  he  met  a  most  honorable  death  as  a  martyr  to  sci- 
ence I  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  found  himself  a  grave 
on  the  very  borders  of  that  lake  by  the  navigation  of  which  he 
has  rendered  his  name  celebrated  forever.  It  was  certainly  a 
presentiment  of  his  approaching  death  which  actuated  him  in 
his  ardent  desire  to  be  removed  to  this  place,  where  he  died 
hard  by  the  boat  in  which  he  had  made  his  voyage.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  who  had  known  him  well  during 
his  repeated  visits  to  the  village,  bitterly  lamented  his  death, 
and  no  doubt  the  **tabib,"  as  he  was  called,  will  long  be  re» 
loembered  by  them. 

Dejected,  and  ftill  of  sad  reflections  on  my  lonely  situation,  I 
returned  into  the  town  in  the  evening ;  but  our  dweDing,  which 
during  my  stay  in  Bagirmi  my  companion  had  greatly  improved, 
and  embellished  by  whitewashing  it  with  a  kind  of  g)*psum,  of 
which  he  found  a  layer  in  our  court-yard,  now  appeared  to  me 
desolate  and  melancholy  in  the  extreme.  While,  therefore, 
originally  it  had  been  my  plan  to  make  another  trial  along  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Tsad,  any  longer  stay  in  this  place  had 
now  become  so  intolerable  to  me  that  I  determined  to  set  out  as 
soon  as  possible  on  my  journey  toward  the  Niger — to  new  coun- 
tries and  new  people. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE,  CONTAINING  A  LIST  OF  THE  SETFWit,  OR  KINGS  OF 
BO'RNir  DESCENDED  FROM  SE'^  WITH  THE  FEW  HISTORICAL  FAOTB  AND 
EVENTS  UNDER  TBEIB  RESPECTIVE  BEIGNS  THAT  HAVE  COHE  TO  OUR 
KNOWLEDGE. 

CTho  length  of  the  r^lgnM  Is  given  in  Imiar  years.] 

8kF,  [said  to  be]  son  of  Dha  Tazati  aod  of  a  woman  of  Mekka,    Died  at  SammA^ 
a  place  iu  the  icmtory  of  the  Dijo  (?)*     Reigned  20  years. 
Is  said  to  bave  come  to  K^netn,  wbcre  he  founded  d  new  dynastj,  and  reigned 
over  several  triljes,  viz,,  tbe  Berl>er3  (Beghoma  ?),  Tebu  or  TediL,  Kanemba,  antl 
others.    Imim  Alimed  atates  express  Ij  that  he  cit^me  to  Njimiye. 

Ibrahim  or  BEbak,  aon  of  Sef  and  ^Aaisba.     Heigned  IG  jeara, 
"Pftther  of  the  Sultan/'— /f«£yn  Ahmed. 

D6ku  or  DiitJtr,  son  of  Himhim  and  Ghafatuwa,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kaye.     Died 

at  Yen  A'rfaaa,  a  place  said  by  tho  Bomii  people  (I  have  no  doubt  errotie- 

onsly)  to  lie  S.  from  Tiihuri,  in  the  Miisgu  country.    We  shall  find  a  place 

Yira  in  KAnem.    Reigned  [250]  (f)  years ;  probably  second  half  of  the  0th 

century  A.D, 

Seems  to  bo  generally  recognized  as  the  first  king  of  this  dynasty;  and  for 

thia  reason,  his  father  I^brahim  is  called  '*  father  of  tbe  Sultan/^    There  is  still 

in  Bornu  a  numerous  family  called  Dijguwa,  who  refer  their  origin  to  Dugu  ;  and 

it  would  seem  that  Diiguwa  is  the  name  which  really  belongs  to  the  dynasty,  as 

is  intimated  by  the  chronicle  itself  further  on, 

Finrx,  ion  of  Dugu.    Died  at  Malana^  a  plaee  in  Kinem.    Reigned  60  years, 
A  powerful  and  successful  prince. 

Aeitbo^  sou  of  Fune  and  Fukalshi,    Reigned  BO  yeajrs* 

Katuri,  son  of  Aritsd  ben  Fune*    Died  at  Kaluwiiui,    Reigned  [260]  (?)  years, 

AstcSma,  Atoma,  or  Watama,  son  of  Katiiri  and  Tumijru,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Beni  Ghalgha.     Died  at  Tatnuri^  with  au  uncertain  sumiLtnGf  Bereriyit. 
(Borberiy a  ? )    Reign ed  20  years. 
His  reign  evidently  falls  in  the  last  years  of  tho  4th  and  the  first  of  the  5th 

centurj'  of  the  Hejra  j  most  probably  in  39O-410»  or  A.D.  1000-1019. 

BuLu,  son  of  Adyoraa  and  Ghanjiiya,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kaye.    Died  at  Dheghja- 
badmi  or  Meghjibadmi.     Reigned  16  years. 

*  Bm  Ediiin,  timnslnt^d  by  Jftubert,  vol.  L,  p.  25, 110.    Jnnbcnt  reads  Senmah ;  biit  tha  n 
Simliia  !■  of  frequent  (Mumreitee  on  the  border  of  Nc^toLmkL 
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A'ltfcii  son  of  Btdii  and  Azisenntt^  of  the  tribe  of  the  Temagheri,     Died  at  Rilajitt 
or  Zilttnii.    Rei^i^ned  44  years. 
Had  plenty  of  Blnvcs,  of  whom  be  settled  300  in  Dirka  (piobably  Dirk])»  300 
in  Sjggedim,  both  in  Kawar ;  and  300  in  Rilana  or  Zilana,  the  place  where  he 
died.    From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  was  master  of  the  Tebu  countir. 

Shu  or  Huwa,*  son  of  A'rki  and  Tefsu,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Temigheri.    Died  &t 
Ghanta  KaniDa.    Reiji^ed  4  years. 
Distinguished  by  his  fine  fignre.     If  we  knew  that  he  **  reigned  hy  a  viceroy 
or  khaiifUf "  we  shoal d  conclado  that  he  was  an  eflfemitiEte  man  |  but  that  is  only 
M.  filmu's  misapprehension. t 

Selua  or  *Abi>  el  JBt.it,  *on  of  Shii  and  of  a  woman  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ghe- 
marraa.  (Maghdrma?)-     Died  at  Ghumzii,  with  the  surname  Ridha  (?). 
Reigned  4  ycara. 
Was  the  last  king  of  tho  dynasty  of  the  Difguwa  or  Beni  Difgn,  if  we  under- 
at&Dd  thig  name  as  coincident  with  idolatry.     For  althongh  the  chronicle  distin- 
guishes plainly  between  the  Beni  Diigu  and  the  Bcni  Hume^  nerertheleiis  il  ia 
evident  that  Hume,  the  successor  of  'Abd  cl  Jelil^  and  the  first  Mohammedan 
king  of  Kanem,  was  his  son.     It  is  therefore  clear  that  Beni  Hume  means  noth- 
ing else  than  the  Mohammedan  kings^  as  contradistinguished  from  the  Difgtiwn, 
tho  pagans.^ 

HtiME  or  Umb,  son  of  *Abd  el  Jelil  and  Tikramma,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kaye, 
Died  at  Masr  (Egypt).  Reigned  12  years  :  A.ll.  479-490 ;  A.D.  1086-1097. 
Founded  a  new  dynasty  by  the  profession  of  l^ldm,  Makriii's  {Ilamaktr,  p^ 
206)  statement,  that  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of  Kanem  was  ^fohammed  Ben 
Jebol  (or  rather  Jil),  refers  most  proba.bLy  to  the  later  dynasty  of  Kanem,  namely, 
the  Bu14]a,  while  he  counted  all  the  members  of  this  and  the  older  Bornu  dynasty 
together,  and  made  op  the  number  of  forty  kings  who  had  preceded  him,  (See 
what  I  have  said  above  on  this  point,  p.  22.)  The  missionary  who  introduced 
Islam  into  Kanem^  according  to  the  same  Makn'zi,  was  Hndi  el  '0th mam'.  From 
the  place  where  Huma  died,  it  may  be  iaferred  that  he  intendedj  or  even  accom* 
plished^  a  pilgrimage. 

DuNAMA.,  son  of  Hum6  and  Kinta,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Tebu  or  Tcda  (not  Tih). 

Died  ill  Egj'pt,  or  rather  the  Gulf  of  Suez.     Reigned  55  years  :  A.H*  491- 

645;  A.D,  1098-1150. 
A  veij  powerful  king ;  accordiiig  to  the  chronicle^  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Beni  Hume,  who  had  a  strong  and  very  numerous  army,  horse  and  foot,  and 
made  thrice  the  pilgrimage  to  Mckka  with  a  numerous  retinue.  Having  excited 
the  suspicions  of  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt ^  he  is  said  to  have  bocu  drowned  by 
them  when  embarking  at  Suez  for  Mckka ;  and  in  the  vtiy  turbulent  state  in 
which  Egypt  was  at  that  time,  under  the  reign  of  &*  Dhafer  be  amr-Ilia.h|  this  is 

*  The  oitmo  of  IlAwtt,  u  the  name  of  a  man,  appears  also  In  Imfiin  ATimed'H  blstoiy. 

+  j<>ffl.fc  X  K^XJ^  m  meoBA  (inly  ho  oaoeaded  tlie  throne^  tlie  B^jmu  |>copI^  regardla^  tlie 
dignity  of  the  tnjet  of  Kinem  aa  a  kkiUfiitc. 

t  It  is  rory  irmarkabk,  and  confimiB  tim  dfeiei  of  the  cliroDlele  mArrelonBly,  that  EI  Bekrf, 
who  wTOto  kurard  ttiti  end  of  tbe  dynasty  of  the  D^guwa,  iti  tbe  reign  {if  A'rkl^  A.D«  I06»T,  lays 
C^rendy  {p.  159)  that  the  lohablttntB  of  Kdoem  wen?  at  that  tinio  idolaters 
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hy  no  meADS  00  improbable  as  it  migbt  othorwiae  appear  to  be.    Tbe  enpital 
Njimiyc,  notwithstanding  the  stncDgtb  of  tbe  empire,  seems  to  have  Iwen  at  that 
time  still  a  very  emaLI  place,* 
BiRij  son  of  Duuflma  and  Fasame,  of  the  trihe  of  the  Kaye.    Bieil  at  Gbaratilii  ? 

Belft  Ghftuutt  (billa  ghaDa?>   Eeigued  ^7  years  i  A.H.  54G-572  j  A.D.  1151- 

1176. 
SeemB  to  have  been  at  first  entirely  under  the  inflnence  of  his  mother,  who 
even  imprisoned  him»  If  he  had  not  mnch  cnerfryT  he  must  have  been  at  least 
a  very  learned  man,  for  Imam  A'bmed  calls  hira  "<?1  faki  e'  takij"  p.  31 ;  and  it 
would  weem  from  the  report  of  the  chronicle  that  part  of  the  ceremDnial  of  the 
coart  dates  from  his  time,  CTen  if  through  the  influence  of  his  mother. 

*Abd  ALLAH  or  Dala,  aon  of  Bikoni  ben  BJri  and  of  ZJneb,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Tebu  or  Tobu  (not  Ti£ba).  Died  at  Fafsa.  Reigned  17  years :  A.H.  578- 
589;  A.D.  1177-1103. 

Selma  or  *A!ii>  Et  Jelil,  son  of  Bfkorti  and  Hdwa,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bebiri. 

Died  at  Jejeska  Gharrwana.     Keigned  28  yeans ;  A.H.  59CM>1 7 ;  A.D.  1 1^4- 

1220. 
As  he  lived  in  the  most  flouriahing  period  of  the  Benj  Httfis^  the  Tunisian 
princes  who,  by  their  friendship,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  the  ascendency  of 
the  Bomu  kin^  over  the  whole  desert,  f  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  tbe  latter.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  ttaek  king  of  this 
dynasty,  all  the  Bamu  kings  before  him  having  had  a  light  complexion  like  tbe 
Arabs.  But  this  hitter  assertion  seems  to  be  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  a  pre- 
ceding king  had  homo  the  name  of  Selma  or  Tsclma,  which  means  **  the  black"* 
(properly  tselima),  from  tselim  or  tsHim,  *'  black." 

Di/WAMA  or  A'hmed^  son  of  Sehua  and  DiliaU  (therefore  his  full  name  Dibalami 
Diinama  Selmdmi),  of  the  tribe  of  the  Magharma,  Died  at  Zamram,  a  little 
W.  from  Ghambanl.  Beigned  40  years:  A.H.  C1&-057;  A.D.  1221-1259. 
A  very  warlike  prince,  who  waged  many  wars,  which  were  generally  CHjnducted 
by  his  sons,  who  in  consequence  formed  themselves  into  parties  and  factions. 
His  strength,  like  that  of  his  ancestor  Diinama,  seems  to  have  consisted  chiefly 
in  Cttvalr)%  of  which  bo  is  said  in  tbe  chronicle  to  have  possessed  41,000;  but, 
according  to  the  more  credible  testimony  of  Wanuma  Mohammed  Ghana,  cited 
by  Imam  Ahmed  (p,  77,  78),  he  had  30,000;  and  tbnt  ought  not  to  appear  so 
exaggerated,  although  the  king  in  Leo's  time  had  only  3000,  for  that  was  a  very 
different  period,  when  tlie  empire  was  ahnust  mined.  Dunanm's  most  celebrated 
deed  of  which  we  are  infomied  is  the  war  be  waged  against  tbe  Tebu  for  more 
than  seven  years;  according  to  tradition,  7  years,  7  months,  and  7  days.  And 
it  is  most  probable  that  it  was  this  enteqirising  and  restless  king  who  extended 
tbe  empire  of  Kanem  over  the  whole  of  FeiZrin,  a  state  of  things  which  lasted 
till  about  the  middle  of  tbe  14th  centurj.t    He  likewise  is  the  king  who,  in  the 

•  Edjvt\  tTMialfttM  by  Jftobert,  toI  U,  p.  94,  wh^w  ^c*^^^  1*  to  he  read  lMt«wl  of 

t  E'bti  KhftWiin,  I  e, 

t  A'bu  *l  FedjjL,  tcxte  Arabe,  p.  2A  compared  wltli  [),  127,  wboro,  Id  «pe4klag  of  Wadio,  he 

^\^\  dOo  U\Jo  .-*  ,.,UI  /»**^'f 
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itaM  oCSlm  S^d,  A.IL  €50  (AJD,  1252-3),  inraded  the  well*WAtered  |>opa]oii5 
eoamtry  of  Bffahina,*  which  it  is  difficult  to  identifv-f  alihoagh  the  name  bears 
dOtttt  reMmhUnce  to  Fdmbiuft,  the  indigenous  niune  of  A'damawa,  while  the 
ffiOgrmpherV  account  of  the  situation  of  that  coontij  agrees  well  with  Fiimbina ; 
tNit  we  ihall  find  another  name  closely  reUted  to  it.  It  is  also  E  hn  S'aid  who 
first  calls  Bomn — that  is,  the  country  on  the  southwestern  side  of  the  Tsad  as 
far  as  Dikowa — pan  of  Kincm*  The  empire  of  Kanem  at  thU  time  extended, 
aeoording  to  Imam  A  hmed,  from  the  Nile,  near  Dhuwi,  as  far  as  the  rivulet 
BammnwiBA,  in  the  west^  which  most  probahljr  is  identical  with  what  Clapperton 
(Second  Journey,  p.  63)  callfl  the  Kiver  Moussa  (bahr  Mu&a),  tho  river  which 
[  divides  the  territories  of  Yortiba  and  Borgu,  and  we  may  add,  from  Mibina  in 
the  aouth  to  Wadan  in  the  north.  (See  what  I  have  said,  p.  22 ;  also,  with  re- 
gard CO  the  present  sent  by  the  King  of  Bomu  to  the  ruler  of  Tuniis  in  A,H.  665,) 
But  Dtinoma  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ensying  disasters  of  the  empire  by  open- 
ing, as  the  Bumu  people  say,  the  ^*manni"  or  ^^  talisman  of  Boma."  What  it 
waa  it  is  difficult  to  soy  ;t  but  what  it  meant  may  be  more  easily  conjectured, 
chiefiy  tnm  the  words  of  the  Imdm  Ahmed,  who  e^tpresses  himself  thus  (p.  123, 
134):  **  When  the  thitijji  which  was  in  it  (tho  talisman)  escaped,  it  called  forth 
aoid  provoked  every  powerful  man  to  ambition  and  intrigues,  in  the  government 
and  ixi  high  chargea."  Indeed,  from  this  time,  civil  wars,  ninrders  of  kings^  and 
changes  in  the  dynasty  snccoeded  each  other  without  intermption. 

"The  true  faith,  in  bis  time,*'  nccording  to  E'hn  S^aid,  "was  largely  dissemi- 
nated in  Kanem"' — a  remarkable  chanj^e  effected  since  the  time  when  El  Bekri 
TVTOte  bis  account.  It  was  under  his  reign  (A.H.  640)  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ICJinem  built  the  Medreset  E'hn  Kashik  at  Cairo,  where  their  travelers  might 
alight  4 

ICadg  or  *Ani>  el  Kai>im,  son  of  Diinama  (?)  and  Mathala,  of  the  tribe  of  the 
Mcgharma.     Died  at  Dhurriya  Ghimilttf.     Reigned  29  years:  A.H.  658- 
686;  A.D.  1259-1285. 
Murdered  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  'Andakama  Diinama*    We  know  nothing 

further  of  his  reign. 

Bmi  (I'BBAHtM),  son  of  Duaama  and  Zineh,  of  the  tribe  of  tho  Lekmamnm^] 
Died  at  Njimiyc-    Eeigned  20  years:  A.H.  687-706  ;  A.D.  1288-1306. 
**  A  conqueror,"  but  unfortunately  it  ia  not  known  in  what  quarter  he  nu 
bU  conquests.    It  h  an  important  fact,  gleaned  from  the  chrotLiclCf  ttiat  two 


the  oountrj  Is  &t  present  under  tho  dominion  of  thc^  King  of  KAnem.*'    In  the  time  of  1 
tho  empire  of  K4oem  ej^tendcd  fW)in  Zdla,  the  wcll-kDown  place  eii^ht  dayH^  marcli  thini  Ai^lg^^ 
ikud  tbo  aaine  distance  ftom  this  eyrtLn  (GdHd^  p.  3S8 ;  A^bti  "^l  Fedii,  p.  12d>^  as  fki-  as  Kakil 
(Ot>go),  on  the  meridian  of  Maghreb  el  iita^L—Quatrtmire^  Mhnoir^s  »ur  r^ypUy  toL  il, 

*  £  hn  S'liJdf  dt«d  by  MakritL  Hfimaker,  Specimen  Catal.,  p,  SOI  It  is  to  be  remarked  that 
in  both  luatiincei  whj^re  the  turns  U  mentiancdt »  ^  prec^dAs,  ^hlch  might  hATo  taken  %m^ 

t  Mr,  BUa  (j>.  811 )« In  timsslAtLDg  this  pusoge  of  the  chronicle^  which  he  dtd  not  andentondf 
liit  rnida  ft  moflt  rldicalouB  mlfltake. 

t  Makiltl,  In  Burckhiinlt'ji  Travels  Id  Nubia,  Appendix  111.^  P<  450;  Quatraxodret  Memolnes 
*uir  lXt;yptct,  vol.  iL,  p,  ^^. 
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i«1i|p£niB  chiefs  of  the  Fiilbe  or  Felldta  of  l^lelle  c^me  to  bun.*      Known  to 

Mflkmi. 

(I'bkahim)  KiKALEf  »on  of  (Bin)  nimhim  and  of  Kakddi,  of  the  tribe  of  the 

Kiinkunft,     Died  at  Diskamat  a  place  on  the  Btimu  River,  one  day's  march 

from  the  later  capital,  or  Birni.     Reigned  20  jears :  A.H*  707-726 ;  AJ). 

1307-1326. 
Killed  one  of  his  sons,  who  most  probably  had  revolted  agninst  him  ^  was 
murdered  himself,  and  thrown  into  the  River  Waii,  the  so-called  Yeou,  by  Yerama 
Mohammed.     From  the  title  **  Haj"  given  to  him  by  Makrixi,  w©  see  that  he  made 
a  pilgiimage  to  Mekka. 
*Abd  Allah;  eon  of  Kade  and  Fat i ma.     Died  at  Nji'miye.    Reigned  20  years : 

A.H.  727-746;  A.D.  132S-1345. 
A  just  prince,  who,  having  punlnhed  the  murderers  of  the  former  king,  and 
after  having  successfully  vanquished  his  rival,  the  Bagharima  (see  further  down, 
and  not  as  Blau,  p.  32G,  n.  18,  traDslates,  "Prince  of  Bagbanni,"  a  state  not 
existing  at  that  time),  seems  to  have  established  bis  jjower  with  a  strong  hand, 

Selma,  son  of  'Abd  Allah  and  of  Kamma.  Died  at  Yusob.  Reigned  4  years: 
A.H.  747-750;  A,D.  1340^1349, 
Fell  in  a  war  with  tbe  So,  or  Soy,t  the  original  inhabitants  of  ihe  greater  part 
of  the  country  lietween  the  WM  (Yeou)  and  the  Shan,  This  powerful  nation, 
whom  the  former  kings  seeni  to  have  greatly  reduced,  but  without  taking  and 
destroying  their  strongholds,  apjjeara  to  have  risen  at  that  period  in  a  successfhl 
war  against  their  aggressors,  vanquishing  and  killing  four  snccessive  Bomu  kings, 
sll  sons  of  the  unfortunate  'Abd  Allah,  whom  an  atEicted  mother  is  said  to  have 
cursed, 
Kxmk  GaANA,  son  of 'Abd  Allah.    Died  at  Ghaliwi  (?),    Reigned  1  year:  A.H. 

751 ;  A,D.  laeo. 

Vanquished  and  killed  by  the  So. 
KuEE  Kvmk^  son  of  'Abd  Allah.    Died  at  QhaliwC    Reigned  1  year :  A.n,  7i>2 ; 
A.D.  1351, 
VanqoMed  and  kUled  by  the  So,  at  the  same  place  as  Im  brother  and  prede> 


MoBAMM£D,  son  of  *Abd  Allah.    Died  at  Naoigbam.    Reigned  1  year :  A,H. 
753;  A.D.  1352. 
Vanquish ed  and  killed  by  the  So. 

Ebbis,  son  of  Nik.ile  (Ibrahtm)  and  Flafaa,  Died  at  Njimiye.  This  is  the  cur- 
rent tradition  ;  bot  5iomc  maintained  that  be  died  at  Banmmaak.t  Reigned 
25  years:  A.H.  754-771*;  A.D.  1363-1370. 

•  Mr.  Blao  hiii  iklso  rolinnderatoodi  this  ikusiigo.      i^^  ^S^iXMJ  mema  xtotlUi^oUe 
but  tkat  IhetT  imtlvc  oouatry  woii  MoUe. 
t  Mi.  BIau,  of  cDurBO,  who  hud  ao  Lnowledge  of  the  &ojr,  mnst  bo  oseasod  for  harla^  road  hi 

oil  these  pasBtees  i^y**'  r  nHboogh  the  seoocid  j  belong  to  the  following  a^nteacis,  tbo  dots 
In  hit  oopj  boia^  added  bj  aegUgence, 

I  Tbe  ptaofl  iNuDiaasiUc  muf  vtlU  bo  IdontlflGd  ftam  a  basin  of  tbe  kota&dugu  nrbich  haa  tteen 
eaUedi  after  It  It  li  at  present  genar&Ur  called  F&logliaaA  {wen  arUe^  voh  L,  p^  S^i). — Denham 
(wfao  writes  D6iamafiak),  voL  L,  p.  160|  Imt  tn  the  ma^  tbe  natne  ia  correctly  ipellcd  fh>m  Ctap- 
pertoii'«^  account 
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Eeigmcd  ill  the  middle  of  A.D.  1353  (A.H,  764),  when  E'bu  Batata,  who  call? 
him  King  of  Bomu,  returned  from  his  Tisit  to  MtJJe  and  Scinghny  by  way  of  Te- 
kndda.  It  is  evident  that  the  sons  of  'Abd  Allnh  having  all  died,  the  royal  dig- 
nit)'  reverted  to  the  faitiily  of  Kikale  (Ilirahini),  Whether  Edris  was  more  sac- 
ceiffnl  than  his  predecessors  a<iainst  the  Bo  we  are  not  informed,  nor  do  we  know 
any  thing  of  his  reign  ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  nn certainty  which  prevails  as  to  the 
place  where  he  died  seems  to  intimate  rather  a  quiet  rei^,  at  least  as  regards  its 
latter  period,  thoagh,  as  Dammasak  was  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  So, 
it  would  have  been  of  gome  importance  for  us  to  know  positively  whether  he 
died  there. 

He  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  and  is  therefore  called  "Haj  Edris"  hy 
Makn'zi. 

DAtj»,  son  of  Nikille  (Ilirahim)  and  Fatitna,  a  sister  of  Hafsa^  the  mother  of  his 
brother  and  predecej^sor  Edris.  Died  at  Melfala.  Beigned  10  years  :  A.H. 
779-T88;  A.D.  1377-138G. 

A  very  important,  but  rather  unfortunate  rei;^,  bearing  the  germs  of  the 
expnlsion  of  the  Bomu  dynasty  from  Kan  cm,  their  original  seat,  and  of  the 
tranfifercnce  of  their  residence  to  Bomu,  The  successful  aggre^ors  were  the 
Bulala  (m  the  name  is  written  in  the  chronicle),  or  rather  Bulala  (as  Imam 
Aluned  constantly  writes  it,  and  as  the  name  is  pronounced  generally),  who, 
originating  from  a  branch  line  of  the  royal  family  of  Kauem,  hy  their  forefather 
Jil  Shikomemi  (a  son  of  Dunania  Dibalami  ?),  had  founded  a  jiowcrful  principality 
in  the  territory  of  Fittri  ("the  lake'*),  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  Kuka 
(Leo's  Gaoga).  As  to  the  period  of  the  rise  of  this  dynasty  we  have  the  distinct 
testimony  of  Imim  A'hmed  that  it  was  after  the  time  of  Du'nama  DIbalami.* 

Weakened  hy  a  civil  war  with  one  or  more  of  his  sons,  who,  having  been 
he  a  ten  f  seem  to  have  taken  refiige  with  the  pagans  of  the  tribe  of  Ghammuwa, 
where  Edria  Alawtima  found  their  progeny,  Daiid  ben  Nikalc  was  driven  out  of 
Njimiye,  the  old  capital,  and  finally  killed  by  'Ahd  el  JelH,  the  Buldla  king. 

'Othwak,  son  of  Daud,    Died  at  Njimiye,    Eeigned  4  years :  AJI.  789-792 ; 
A-D.  1387-1 39CI, 
Seems  to  have  waged  the  war  vrith  the  Bald  la  at  first  with  some  sueccsa.  and 
even  to  have  retaken  Njimiye,  when  he  likewise  succumbed.    He,  as  well  as  hia 
successor,  became  known  to  MakrlzL 

OrnKAjr,  son  of  Edris  ftnd  Famafa.     Reigned  2  years :  A.II.  793-794 ;  A,D, 
1391-1392, 
Sustained  the  struggle  for  two  years,  when  he  met  the  same  fate  as  his  uncle* 
and  his  cousin.    During  this  time  there  was  a  prince  in  Hiusa,  or  Afund,  called 
Mostur,  in  a  certain  degree  of  dependency  on  Kan  em.     (Makrjti.) 

A'bu  Bake  LitAtu,  son  of  Diitid.    Died  at  Shefiydri,  in  Kanem* 
months :  A.H.  79u  ;  A.D.  1392. 
Was  killed  hy  the  Bulala,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  mouths. 

Omar,  son  of  Edris.    Died  at  Bemaghiya  (not,  as  it  seems^  Maghiya). 
6  years:  A.H.  796-800;  A.D.  1301-1398. 

•  P,  7T  of  my  MS.  cofy. 
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Tbia  prince  was  at  length  eo  hnvdij  pressed  hj  the  BuMa,  that  he  finallf,  with 
the  consent  of  Ms  'ulama,  gave  up  Kinem  entirelyf  trans femikg  his  residence  tu 
Ka{^  a  district  of  some  fortj  miles  in  extent,  between  Uje  and  Gujeba,  notori- 
ous  in  Bomn  aa  the  refuge  of  every  defeated  party  during  the  civil  warsj  where 
thej  went  to  recmit  their  strength.  And  though,  in  the  course  of  time^  Borau 
recovered  from  intestine  tronblesj  and  flourished  once  more  undor  mighty  princes, 
who  even  vanquished  the  Bulala,  none  of  them  ever  returned  to  Kanem  in  order 
to  fix  his  residence  there, 

S^AiD,     Died  at  Dekakiya.     Keigned  1  year:  A.II,  801 ;  A.D.  139S-9. 

A  usurper,  as  it  would  seem ;  for  the  chronicie  does  not  give  him  the  usual 
title  of  sultan,  but  calhj  him  merely  ^'melek/*  and  does  not  name  his  father. 
Nevertheless,  be  muRt  be  reckoned  in  the  list  of  the  Bomu  kings.  The  Bulala, 
not  content  with  haiing  wrested  Kancm  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies^  followed 
them  into  their  new  retreat,  and  vanquished  and  killed  S'aid  near  Dekakiya. 

Kadk  A'Fuxit,  Bon  of  Edn's.     Died  at  Gbadhnni  (?)  (not  Ghmnnxii).     Reigned  1 
year:  A.H,  802  ;  A.D.  13i)J>-UO0. 

Fell  likewise  in  the  war  with  the  Bulala  in  the  course  of  a  year,  hariog,  as  it 
would  seem,  resumed  the  offensive.  Why  the  surname  *' A'fna"  or  "ATunil" 
was  given  to  him  is  not  clear;  perhaps  from  his  mother  being  of  A'fno  (Hausa) 
origin. 

BiRi,  SOD  of  Edrb,    Died  at  Kanantii  (in  Bagharmi?).    Beigned  33  years:  A.H. 
80a-835;  A.D.  1400-1432. 

A  long  reign,  after  several  short  and  nnfortanate  ones ;  but  the  only  fact  with 
regard  to  it  of  which  we  are  informed,  namely,  a  civil  war  between  the  king  and 
the  kcghatnma  or  seraskier,  Mohammeii  Iwin  Diltu,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  give  an 
idea  of  repose  and  happiness.  The  ensuing  period  of  the  history  of  B^mu  may 
bo  called  a  period  of  civil  war  and  of  the  greatest  distress. 

'Otkman  Kalnahji,  son  of  Daud,  Died  at  A'funif,  Kano,*  Reigned  9  months : 
AJL  mQ;  A.D,  1432. 
Succumbed,  after  a  short  reign  of  a  few  months,  to  the  party  of  the  keghamtnn 
Nikiile  ben  Ihrahmi  and  the  veriraa  Kadt^ ;  and,  deprived  of  his  throne,  he  appears 
to  have  been  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  A'fno  (Hausa)  province  of  Kauci,  where 
he  died,  or  more  probahly  was  killed* 

DmAMXf  son  of  'Omar.    Died  at  Ninigham.    Reigned  2  years :  A.H.  836-^38 ; 
A.D.  1433-4, 

Was  murdered  after  a  short  reign. 
'Abd  Allah  or  Bala,  boq  of  'Omar,  with  the  ^amamc  DakumunL    Died  at 
Famelfa.    Reigned  8  years  :  A.H.  838-846;  A.D-  1435-U42, 

Was  embroiled  in  a  civil  war  with  the  kegh&mma  'Abd  Allah  Dighclma,  who 
even  dethroned  him,  and  made  I  brahim,  the  sod  of 'Othm&n,  king,  but,  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  restored  liim  to  the  throne.  The  eight  years  attributed  to 
his  reign  by  the  negligontly-WTittcn  chronicle  seem  to  comprise  the  two  periods 
of  his  reign  before  and  after  Ibrahim  j  or  it  must  be  understood  that  rbrabim 
placed  'Ahd  Allah  again  upon  the  throne  after  the  death  of  kegbdmma. 

*  Tha  name  U  clearly  wHttm  in  my  MS. ;  tad  there  is  not  the  le&Jit  doabt  tlitt  Kkiui  b  m«aai> 
tllaa,  I. «.,  i«adt  Kattu. 
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rnsAHiif,  son  of  *Otlimin.  Bied  at  Zamtam^  one  daj  N.  from  Gbanibarii. 
Reigned  8  jeara:  A.H,  846-854;  A.D,  H42-1450. 
Seems  to  have  excited  the  diBContent  of  his  subjects  hy  neither  keeping  a 
regular  court  nor  showing  himself  to  hie  peojile.  After  a  reign  of  eight  years  he 
was  murdered  by  Kade  (his  brother  ?),  Though  this  is  the  only  king  of  the  name 
of  Ilirahim  in  the  list  of  Bomu  kiugs  of  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of 
the  16th  century,  it  is  evident  that  be  could  not  have  been  a  contemporary  of 
Leo  Africanus,  and  that  the  latter  erred,  from  lapse  of  memory,  in  the  account 
of  Africa  which  he  composed  several  years  after  his  visit  to  those  coun tries,  in 
caUIng  the  king  who  reigued  over  Bumu  during  the  time  of  his  visit  I  brahim. 

KiLDK,  son  of  'Otbman.     Died  at  Amara  or  Amaza.    Eeigned  1  year :  A.H. 
854-5;  A.D.  H50-1. 
Succumbed,  after  a  short  reign,  to  a  rivalj  Duuama,  son  of  Biri. 

DtfKAMA,  son  of  Biri.     Died  at  Agbakiiwah.     Reigned  4  years;  A.H.  B55-859; 
A.D.  1451-1455, 

Mohammed,  son  of  Matala.    Died  at  Moxa.    Reigned  5  months :  A.H.  55.0 ; 

A-D.  1455- 
Meb  or  Amur,  son  of  'Aaisha,  daughter  of  'Othman.    Died  at  Tarmata*    Eeigned 

1  year:  A.H,  800 j  A,D.  1456. 

Mohammed^  son  of  Kade.     Died  at  Megbjibad-Neri-Kerburi  (?). 

A  very  cruel  and  sanguinary  prince ;  probably  reigned  hut  a  very  short  tim^ 
only  a  few  days. 

Ghaji,  son  of  Amala  or  Imata.    Died  at  Matakla  Ghamer.    Reigned  5  yean  ; 
AIL  8C1-865;  A.D.  1456-1461. 
Defeated  in  battle,  and  killed  by  Mohammed,  son  of  'Abd  Allah,  the  king  of 
Kan  em. 

'OraMAN,  son  of  Kade.  Died  at  Mikidb£.  Reigned  5  years:  A.H.  866-870; 
A.D.  1461-1466. 
Kotwithstandiug  bis  excellent  qualities  as  a  prince,  he  was  dethroned  in  con^ 
sequence  of  a  civil  war  with  'Ah  Ghajideui,  who,  though  he  apparently  had  the 
upper  baud,  by  some  unknown  circumstances,  or  from  some  unknown  reasons 
of  his  own,  to  which  we  have  no  key,  allowed  another  person  to  occupy  the 
throne  that  had  thus  bceomo  vacant. 

'OnXn,  son  of  'Abd  ^Ulah.    Died  at  Ghomtalu  (Bckfi?).    Reigned  1  year  i  A.H, 
871 J  A.D.  1466. 
A  despotical  reign,  spent  in  dispute  with  a  more  powerful  and  snccessful  rival, 
Mohammed  hen  Mohammed,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  gained  the  npper  hand, 
:md  probably  killed  'Omar. 

Mohammed,  sou  of  Mohammed,    Died  at  Breda,*    Eeigned  5  years ;  A.H.  872* 
876;  A.D.  1467-1471. 
A  courageous  and  powerful  prince. 
'Al]\  eon  of  Dilnama,  known  generally  in  Bomn  under  the  name  of  Mai  'Ali 
Ghajidtni,     Died  at  Ghaereggomo.      Eeigned  32  years  :   A.H.  877-909  ; 
A.D.  1472-1504. 

^  Thui  t)io  UAxne  U  cleu-ly  written  In  my  copy ;  but  In  another  copy  it  leems  to  be  BerbertL 
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First  of  all. 


A  glorious  reign,  beginniDg  i 
*Ali  Ghojidetti  mad©  an  end  of  the  civil  ware  which  had  torn  and  wasted  the 
kingdom  for  so  long  a  period,  having  vanquished  and  killed  his  old  rival  'OthmAn 
beD  Kade,  whom  he  had  foraieriy  dethroned,  and  who  bcj^an  thtj  struggle  once 
more.  He  then  restored  the  equilibrium  betwcco  the  ditFerent  officers  of  high 
rank,  the  excessive  power  of  some  of  thes©  officers,  particularly  that  of  the 
kegbamma,*  having  been  the  principal  cause  of  all  those  distujbancea ;  and  id 
order  to  coocentrate  the  goveminetit,  he  built  a  large  capital,  Ghasreggomo, 
generally  called  Bimi,  the  future  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bomu,  ou  the  Kiver 
Wall,  three  days  west  from  the  modem  town  Eiikawa;  for  until  this  period  the 
Bdmti  people  lived  only  in  temporary  encampmenta  in  the  conquered  countr)', 
althcmgh  Nanigham  had  been  tho  ordinary  residence  of  the  kings.  It  was  in 
this  king*s  reign,  doubtless,  that  Leo  visited  Bomu  ;  and  it  is  by  this  author  that 
we  are  informed  of  one  of  tho  many  wars  which  the  prince  carried  on,  who,  on 
this  account  alone,  of  all  the  kings  of  Bnmn,  seems  to  have  obtained  the  surname 
**  El  Ghazi** — ^*  tho  warrior,"  or  rather  "the  conqueror."  Wangara — that  is,  the 
comitry  of  the  Eastern  Man  dingoes,  about  the  name  and  extent  of  which  we  shall 
not  leare  any  doubt  in  our  further  inquiries — seems,  indeed,  to  be  rather  distant 
from  Bonm,  particularly  if  it  be  taken  into  consideration  that  tho  neflirefit  proy- 
inees  were  ill  subjected  ;  but  if  the  Baramuwasa  be  identicul,  as  can  scaroelj  bo 
doubted,  with  the  frontier  river  between  Borgu  and  Yaruba,  Wangara  waa  close 
to  the  western  frontier  of  the  tributary  provinces  of  Bdrnu ;  and  it  is  only  to  to 
attributed  to  the  miserable  character  of  the  chronicle,  and  to  the  general  scanti- 
ness of  our  sources,  that  we  hear  nothing  of  the  several  expeditions  which  the 
Bomii  kings  made  into  the  provinces  of  the  Kwdm,  and  of  the  interesting  relation 
which  appears  to  have  existed  between  Bomu  and  some  of  the  Borgu  places,  par- 
ticularly Bnisa.  It  is,  moreover*  to  be  taken  into  account  that  Wangara  probably 
extended  at  that  time  more  to  the  east,  and  almost  reached  the  Kwara. 

But  tho  Bulala,  the  old  and  inveterate  enemies  of  Bumu,  were  not  yet  hnmiU 
iated  ■  and  it  was  an  inroad  of  the  king  of  that  empire  into  Bomti  which  obliged 
*A!i  Ghajideni  (assuming  him  to  be  identicalj  as  he  certaiuly  is,mtb  Leo's  Ilirahim) 
to  give  up  the  conquest  of  Wangara.  That  the  name  of  this  king  of  the  Bulala 
was  'Omar,  as  Leo  says,  we  have  strong  reasons  to  doubt^  and  think  it  another 
lapse  of  memory.  It  was  probably  Selma,  or  'Abd  el  Jelil^  the  father  of  the  prince 
whom  Edris,  'AH's  son  and  auccessor,  vanquished*  The  name  'Omar  seems  not 
to  occur  at  all  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Bulala. 

But  we  have  another  account,  which  gives  us  a  glance  into  the  warlike  career 
of  'Ali  Ghajideni,  and  informs  us  of  one  of  his  expeditious  into  the  far  west. 
For  this  acconnt  we  arc  indebted  to  Sultan  Bello,  who  relates  in  his  *'  Enfak  el 
misiiri  fi  fatha  bclad  el  Tekruri"t  that  Kanta,  whose  age  as  a  contemporary  of 
*Ali  ben  Diinama  is  fixed  by  the  fact  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  H^j  Mohammed 
A'fikia,  **  having  oppressed  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  conquered  by  him,*' 
Saltan  *"Ali  Alij/*  as  he  is  called  in  the  translation,  marched  from  Bomu  against 

*  Wluit  an  Immeiue  power  thf«  offlcer  mart  tt  croe  time  hmm  etijof  ad  ti  umplj  iiud  deuly 
mmkimtod  by  the  fact  that  hSm  khu  w«fO  enlltltd  prlaoei  ("  m»i.ii&"),  and  bla  daugliters  pHn* 
OMKft  f'  mAi-ram"),  Uko  tbe  c}UMi«n  of  Um  niltan,  tlie  dlflereooe  of  imnk  faelog  only  exprvieed 
by  adding  the  word  "  keghlroram-niiiu** 

t  Dualijua  And  Glapperboa'a  ISaxzativa,  Appeodljc,  YoL  U.,  p.  1^ 
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him,  and  beat  him  near  Surame,  his  cApital  (see  ToLliiOt  oti  tlie  'Aid  el  k&btf; 
fauCf  Doi  being  able  to  reduce  tbi^  strong  place,  'iUi  was  obliged  to  retire,  when 
Kania,  having  collected  a  largo  armj,  followed  him  till  he  reached  Ongfaoor 
(mo«i  probably  Ngaru),  ^'  where  they  met  and  fought  together,  and  Kunta  won 
the  battle/'  without,  however^  being  ahl©  to  follow  up  his  victory.  This  war  mudt 
fall  about  the  very  end  of  the  reign  of  'AM  Ghajideni, 

The  glory  of  this  reign  makes  it  intclligibk  bow  Bomti  or  Bernn  appe^ra  in 
Portngaese  maps  as  early  as  the  year  1489, 

EDRi0f  son  of  *AU  and  'Aaisha^  with  the  snmatoo  of  Katarkamabi.  Died  at 
Walama.  Reigned  23  years:  A.H.  910-032  ;  A.D.  1604-152S, 
The  worthy  son  and  successor  of  'AH,  who  accomplished  what  remained  neces- 
sary for  the  greatness  and  the  peace  of  the  Borau  empire,  viz.,  the  bumiliation 
and  subjection  of  the  Bulala.  A  short  time,  therefore,  after  he  had  ascended 
the  throne,  he  went  with  a  strong  army  to  Kancni,  beat  the  Bulala  prince  Dunamay 
son  of  'AM  cl  Jclil  or  Sclma,  at  Ghaimi  Kiyala,  and  entered  Kjiunje,  the  old 
capital  of  the  empire  of  Kanem  and  B4iTnu,  122  years  after  King  Dai£d  had  ahan- 
doned  it  (aee  abovc»  p.  17),  Having  then  heard,  on  hia  return  to  Bomn,  that 
A'dim,  another  son  of  'Abd  cl  JelQ,  had  usurped  the  throne  after  his  brother's 
ileath,  he  returned  once  more,  vanquished  A'dim,  and  established  for  a  long 
period  the  dependency  of  Kanem  upon  Biimu,  (Tmanj  A'hmed.)  It  could  only 
have  been  Edris,  end  not  Miisa — a,  name  whkh  does  not  at  all  occur  in  the  list 
of  the  kings  of  Bomu — who  sent  an  embassy  to  Tripoh  in  the  year  1512,^  a  cir- 
cumstance which  clearly  shows  the  elevated  political  views  of  that  king.  Of  the 
other  achievements  of  hia  brilliant  career  we  arc  unfortunately  deprived  hj  the 
loss  or  concealment  of  the  contemporaneous  account  of  his  reign  by  the  fiikib 
Masfarma  'Omar  ben  "Othmjln,  though  I  still  entertain  hopes  that  the  work  may 
some  day  or  other  come  to  light, 

MoHAiisiBn,  »on  of  Edris  and  Zineb.  Died  at  Ghaareggomo.  Reigned  19  years : 
A.H.y33-yr>l ;  A.D.  1526-1545. 
A  very  powerful  and  mighty  kin|]r,  successful  in  all  directions.  He  vanquished 
and  killed  Kade,  the  son  of  'Abd  el  Jelfl  and  Lifya,  who,  only  forty  days  after 
Mohammed  had  ascended  the  throne,  came  to  attack  him  at  Nathaj  and,  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  kept  Kanem  in  a  state  of  strict  obedience.  Hia 
reign  is  very  Important  to  us,  because  he  is  one  of  the  Kings  of  Bum  a  of  whose 
conqnesta  and  activity  toward  the  west  we  have  obtained  some  positive  accoimt ; 
for,  as  we  learn  from  the  Christian  captive  in  Tripoli, f  Mohammed  fought  a  great 
and  celebrated  battle  with  the  King  of  Kebbi— probably  Tomo,  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Kanta,  who  founded  Bimi-n-Kebbi.  The  "  captive,'*  unfortunately,  does  not 
state  what  was  the  ibsuo  of  the  battle  ;  but,  although  we  can  not  agree  with  Mr. 
Blan,  who  intcrfirets  the  words  of  our  chronicle,  **  gareb  hu  ila  hedud  cl  Kabaia 
bememlekottihi,*'t  as  if  Mohammed  had  extended  his  empire  as  far  as  Kabara, 

•  Bulletin  de  la  Soc  G^ogr,  IMHa,  1840,  p.  251  f  Ibid. 

t  The  words  mean  {svldcntly  do  thing  elan  ihaji  tlut  nader  Mm  the  empire  of  Bdnan  i 

ftl  btir^i^t  pitch  of  greatness.    The  aAm^i  uf  tho  town  of  KibamU  writtoD  ^WtS  <,  ondi 
never  a  town  af  great  tmportiinoe ;  Inde^&d,  It  in  ahaord  to  anpposa  tlut  tho  tuuue  of  a  smtSl 
kirbor  akould  have  b«en  mentioned  hero  In  preferenee  toi  that  iji  the  capital,  Qi^o  or  04gd»  or 
ttt  least  Tf  mhtilctn. 
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the  harbor  of  TtmbdktB,  wc  most  conclude  that  he  was  YicCorioofl.  FinaUy,  lo 
E^peak  of  the  little  we  know,  it  must  have  been  he  who  sent  the  emhasBj  to  Tripoli 
in  the  year  1534^  if  the  date  be  correct. 

There  is  certainly,  in  the  posftago  of  our  chronicle  which  relates  to  the  reign  of 
this  kinjT,  some  degree  of  confusion ;  and  it  is  very  unfortunate  thut,  after  having 
aspired  to  a  little  more  completeness,  it  just  becomes  exceedingly  brief  and  dry 
in  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  history  of  the  Bornu  kingdom.  The  confused 
piissage  has  been  taken  into  account  in  a  preceding  comment;  and!  we  are  not 
able  at  present  to  explain  why  this  energetic  prince,  who  wnged  war  on  the 
opposite  borders  of  his  extensive  empire,  at  immense  di^^tances  from  each  other, 
can  bo  said  to  have  resided  "  nineteen  [years]  in  Lade/^  But  the  fact  may  simply 
Lave  been  that  he  did  not  like  to  reside  in  the  largo  capital  or  birni,  Ghasreggomo, 
bat  preferred  dwelling  in  a  Kmall  neighboring  town  ;  or  pcrhnps  it  was  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  ambition  to  tmnsfer  the  seat  of  government  from  the  place  chosen 
by  his  predecessors  to  some  new  place  of  his  own  choice.  Even  at  the  present 
day  there  is  a  place  of  the  name  of  Lade  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gbambani ;  and 
another  one  b*  mentioned  by  Imam  A  bmcd  at  four  short  days'  journey  on  the 
road  to  Kanem. 

Be  thia  as  it  may,  "the  kingdom  of  Btimn  reached  under  Mohammed  the 
highest  pitch  of  its  great ues*.'*  I  here^  therefore,  add  a  list  of  the  twelve  great 
otficea  or  alam  which  constituted  the  chief  machinery  of  the  empire^  and  wliich 
are  already  indicated  by  Makrlxi*  in  the  words  **  and  they  have  twelve  princes," 
Imdm  A'hmed  calls  these  high  officers  generally  **  el  akabcr  el  i'alam,*'  or  **  erbab 
e*  dijlehj"  or  '^  cl  omni."  They  are  all  mentioned  by  htm  except  the  ghaladima, 
the  fugiiima,  and  the  kaghustemma : 

Kayghumma  or  Kf^hdmtaaf  corresponding  to  the  seraskier  (or  commaDder^in- 
chicf)  of  tbe  Turkish  empiFe^  and  possessing  very  great  power» 

Yerima  or //iViwiti  (both  forma  occur  indiscriminately  in  Imdm  ATimed's  history), 
the  governor  of  Yeri  or  *'  tsidi  Yertbe,"  tbe  district  between  Birni  Gha«reggomo 
and  Muniyoft  the  inbabitantfl  of  which  are  caJled  by  Imdm  A'hmed  '^ahel  e' 
iihemdl." 

Ghdiadima^  the  governor  of  the  Gbfdadi,  a  province  comprising  the  western 
countries  from  Ngani  aa  far  as  tbe  ICwara  (called,  by  the  Kanuri,  Kwalla). 

Ckiroma  (generally  written  by  Irajim  Alimed  Tbiruma  or  Shiruma),  the  heir 
apparent,  son  or  hnither  of  the  king. 

Fu^umct,  the  governor  in  the  interior  of  Ghaareggomo,  with  power  over  life 
and  death. 

Btigharinm^  gometimca  mentioned  as  an  oflicer  of  same  importance,  who»  in 
ihe  time  of  the  civil  wars,  often  raised  his  nmbilioa  even  to  the  throne  ;  but  1 
have  not  been  able  to  make  out  what  the  department  or  province  called  baghah 
really  waa.     It  has  MJthing  whatever  to  do  with  Bagirmi, 

Smtelma,  This  title  seems  to  belong  originally  to  some  department  connected 
>vith  the  government  of  Kancm,  but  what  were  the  duties  of  its  office  I  can  not 
say.  The  title  i:i  still  common  in  Bitrnu^  and  will  frequently  occur  in  my  narra- 
tive, though  at  present  it  is  of  little  importance* 

Kdsalma  or  Kajelma^  governor  of  the  eastern  province*  of  K&ncm. 

«  lUrooker,  p.  900. 

1  After  this  ooimtij,  tlao,  tbe  wCN3l-bc*riag  ilioep  of  Bcima  arc  called  ''  dLmi  jedtAm,'^ 
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Kaffhuttimma^  governor  of  Eaghilsti,  one  of  the  westorn  difttricts  of  KAnem. 
(See  App.  m.) 

Afjinoma,  His  pro\inco  is  not  exactly  known  to  me,  except  that  it  appears 
fwm  ImuD  Alimed  chat  he  belonged  to  the  governors  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  empire,  **el  omni  e'  shctnaliVjju" 

Mtstrcma  or  Metrima^  chief  cunnch  of  the  bafi'm. 

Yirtma  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Yeriinft),  tinder  the  mest^iema,  bnt 
nevertheless,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Edm  Alawomii,  an  oilce  of  importance. 

The  governors  of  large  towns,  such  as  Wudi,  Dilcowa,  etc.,  had  the  title 
"mainta;"  and  there  were  many  smaller  charjjes,  such  as  "buma,"  pirobably 
signifying  **  a  judge  of  life  and  death/*  from  *'l>u,"  the  blood.  The  king  had 
forty  lifeguards— in  a  narrower  sense,  men  of  great  atithority,  called  "goma," 
twenty  at  his  left  hand  and  twenty  at  bis  right. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  list  of  the  succeeding  kings. 

'Ali,  son  of  Edris  and  Zineb.     Died  at  Zamtam.     Reigned  1  year:  A-H,  952; 
A.D,  154.5. 
A  Just  prinoe,  who  kept  Kducm  in  strict  subjection,  but  whose  retgn  wss  too 
short  to  be  of  any  importance. 

DuNAMA,  sumamed  Gitamahami,  son  of  Mohammed.  Died  at  Ghasreggomo. 
Reigned  19  years:  AJl.  953-971  ;  A.D.  154G-1563. 
Vanquished  'Abd  el  Jelil^  the  son  of  Kade^  the  King  of  Kilnem,  who,  once 
more  assuming  the  offensive,  bad  come  to  attack  him  in  his  own  kingdom  at 
Berberuwa,  where  Diiuama  defeated  him,  followed  bim  thence  to  Kanem,  and 
beat  him  in  another  battle,  in  which  fell  the  heir  apparent  of  the  throne  of  Kanem, 
and  several  other  great  men  of  the  Bulala,  After  this,  Kan  em  once  more  remained 
quiet  and  in  a  state  of  subjection ;  but  the  peo|jlc  of  that  country,  nevertheless^ 
coniiutjcd  to  make  predatoiy  incursions  into  Bornu.  The  only  other  fact  wbicfa 
we  know  of  hiss  reign  is  that  he  fortified  Ghasreggomo,  the  capital  or  himi,  bailt 
bjr  *Ali  ben  Diinama,  The  chronicle,  moreover, states  that  in  his  reign  there  was 
a  i^eat  famine  in  Bomti.  It  must  have  been  be  alflo  who  conclEided  a  trea^  with 
Dragiit,  the  famous  renegade,  iu  1555. 

'Amt*  Allah  or  DIla,  »oo  of  Diinama.  Died  at  Kitaba.  Reigned  7  years: 
A,H.  U72-97&;  A.D.  1564-1570. 
Under  him  nothing  very  remarkable  seems  to  have  happened.  After  some 
time^  'Abd  el  Jelil,  king  of  Kauem,  whoBe  officers  never  ceased  to  make  predatory 
incursions  into  Bomu,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  'Abd  Allah.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  of  the  highest  importanee  that,  under  the  reign  of  this  B6mn 
king,  we  get  the  first  intimation  of  the  settlements  of  the  Fulbe,  or,  as  they  are 
called  by  the  Kaniiri,  the  Ft^llatuh  (*'  kabdct  el  Felatiye**),  in  Born  a.*  In  'Abd 
Allah's  reign,  also,  there  is  said  to  have  been  a  great  famine  in  the  land. 

Edbis  Amsami,  or,  as  ho  is  more  generally  called,  from  AliSwo,  his  place  of  baria], 
Alawoma,  son  of  'AH  ben  Edris  ben  'Ali  ben  ATimed  Dunama  ben  'Othmin 
ben  el  Haj  Edris,     Died  at  Aiawo.     Beigncd  33  years  (not  63) :  A.H,  979- 
1011;  A.D.  1 571-1  &03. 
This  is  certainly  the  most  important  reign  for  us,  as  this  excellent  and  enct^tic 

*  ImiiD  A'luDod. 
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prince  found  in  his  iraam,  Alimed  ben  Furtua  (or  ben  Sofiyii),  a  trastworthy  and 
able  historian,  whose  work  has  ontlivod  the  dynasty  of  the  Sefuwa,  and  fallen  into 
my  hands.  But,  nn fortunately,  it  comprises  only  the  first  twelve  years  of  his  reij^i, 
80  that  of  the  remaiiiing  twenty-one  years,  equally  rich  in  events,  we  know  nothing 
at  a  IK  The  Imam  A  hmed  wrote  one  part  of  hl&  work  evidently  in  the  year  of  the 
Hcjra  9110  or  ^01,  at  the  end  of  Rejeb,  in  the  cuptital  Ghasregpomo ;  the  other  part, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  expeditions  to  K^nenij  which  likewise  bclou]? 
to  the  first  years  of  the  long  reign  of  Edris,  a  little  later. 

Edris  Aiawuma  seems  to  have  ascended  the  throne  after  a  ghort  interreirntiin, 
during  which  the  reins  of  government  were  held  hy  the  queen  mother  or  magira, 
■  AAisha  Kel-eghrdrroarAm^*  who  appears  to  have  been  a  verj^  distiuf^iishcd  woman, 
probably  of  Berber  origin,  rcaliziuj^  to  the  Kamiri  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  female, 
and  therefore  called  *'raai  kdmolie.^  Probably  it  was  she  who  instilled  into  her 
son  that  harroooions  union  of  warlike  courage  and  vigor  on  the  one  hand,  with 
mildness  and  justice  on  the  other,  which  were  the  characteristic  qualities  of  this 
excellent  prince.  Not  long  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  appears  to  have 
sent,  probably  under  the  infiuente  of  his  mother,  an  embassy  to  Trijxili,  the  secure 
intercourse  with  which  place  was  very  important  for  any  enterprising  prince  of  Bur- 
nu ;  and  to  this  intercourse  we  evidently  have  to  ascribe  the  ven^  remarkable  fact 
that  this  king  possessed  already  a  good  many  musketeers,  who  decided  the  issuo 
of  the  most  serious  battles.  We  find  also  in  the  imdm*s  history  an  interesting 
account  of  a  numerous  caravan  arriving  from  the  north  with  a  great  many  Arab 
horses  for  sale,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  French  prisoner  in  Trijioli  was  mistaken 
in  ascribing  the  embassy  which,  in  the  rear  1578,  arrived  in  that  place  to  'Abd 
Allah  instead  of  to  the  new  prince,  who  had  only  a  few  years  previously  ascended 
the  throne,  and  was  not  yet  known  on  the  coast. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  affairs  of  the  kinf]^dom,  the  principal  object  of  Edris 
Alawnma  seems  to  have  been  to  subdue  entirely,  or  even  to  exterminate,  if  pos- 
sible, those  heterogeneous  elements  of  which  the  kingdom  had  been  formed,  and 
which  had  been  allowed  by  his  predecessors  (intent  on  the  superiidal  advantages 
of  distant  conquests)  to  undermine  the  very  strength  of  the  empire.  He  therefore 
seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  immediately  to  the  So  or  Soy,  who,  though 
evidently  greatly  reduced  from  their  former  predominance  and  jtower,  yet  still 
possessed  many  extensive  districts  and  numeroi:is  etrongholds  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  principal  settle  men  ta  of  the  Bomu  people,  against  whom 
they  not  only  successfully  rindicated  their  independence,  but  even  continually 
harassed  them  by  inroads.  He  therefore  first  attacked  that  division  of  this  great 
tribe  which  inhabited  the  fertile  di^stricts  on  the  river  (Komidugn  Wadbc),  and 
was  caUed  Ghallate  (Ngaufate  ?),  with  scleral  subdivisions,  among  which  we  find 
the  names  of  the  Ghidama  and  the  Dughiiti.  In  order  to  conquer  their  extensive 
and  strong  capital,  Dumasak,  he  built  at  some  dbtanco  from  it  a  large  and  forti- 
fied camp,  where  he  placed  a  great  part  of  his  army,  and  further  north  another 
Btnaller  one.  Haring  harassed  the  enemy  for  some  time  hy  daily  attacks  from 
these  placei,  cutting  down  their  com  and  their  trees,  he  at  length  undertook  to 
besiege  the  place;  and  having  succeeded  in  taking  it,  he  killed  or  carried  away 
its  inhabitants,  after  which  the  smaller  places  around  shared  the  same  fate.  The 
rest  of  the  people  of  Dughiiti  fied  to  Kiinem.  He  then  attacked  another  largo 
*  The  Dame  Kel-eghxinnar  bbcidb  to  tndic&ic  Berber  orlgla. 
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and  stronjx  pagun  foTtress  called  A'msalta  or  A'masakj  situated  between  Gamergliu 
and  Mdndara,  Qnd  sureeeded  in  taking  it  tliiefly  by  meam  of  his  muskets,  lie  then 
proceeded  against  the  tribe  of  the  Garaerghuj  wtio  had  been  left  undisturbed  bj 
all  the  preceding  kings^  and  took  several  of  their  towns. 

Having  in  this  way  strengtbened  the  loose  structure  of  his  empire  toward  the 
eftstf  he  turned  westward  against  Kan^f,*  a  name  which  hy  the  historian  is  evi- 
dently used  only  to  denote  the  whole  province,  and  not  a  single  town.  Indeed, 
from  what  he  says  abont  Dala^  it  is  evident  that  there  w^aa  no  large  town  named 
Kano  at  lliat  titoe.  The  king  succeeded  in  destroying  all  the  strongholds  of  the 
pronnee,  which  our  author  expreiisly  states  the  Kanawa  had  then  first  built,  viz., 
Kadra,  Kelmasana(this  seems  a  Berber  nttme)j  Jlajfya,  tTkluyn,  Duliiwo,  Anzaki, 
Ajtyajjya,  Sa'aya,  Ghalaki,  Koyi,  and  others ;  but  as  for  Dala,+  the  strongest  of 
these  **  abokjya"  or  stockades,  he  was  unable  to  take  it.  This  Dala  was  evidently 
the  village  hiult  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  mount  of  the  same  name,  which  at  present 
forms,  for  the  most  part,  the  quarter  tif  the  Arabs  in  the  town  of  Kano.  After 
Edrfs  had  humiliated  and  weakened  in  this  way  the  inhabitants  of  KautJ,  the  j^eoplo 
of  Bumu  continually  made  predatory  expeditions  against  them. 

From  this  circumstance  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  these 
loosely  aggregated  emjurcs ;  for  Kami  had  certainly  been  long  before  this  period 
a  province  of  Bumu. 

Edris  Alawonia  then  directed  bis  efforts  toward  the  northwest,  and  undertook 
three  expeditions  against  the  Tawarck  (Imushagli)  or  Berhcrs,  whom  he  reduced 
to  obedience.  The  firnt  of  these  expeditions  wais  called  the  kerigu  or  ghazzia  of 
Sditala  or  Biitirsa  ;  the  second  was  named  after  the  tribe  Dinkir  (the  Diggera  ?), 
settled  only  two  days*  march  from  Kuliya,  against  whom  it  was  directed,  or  after 
the  place  Targlijgha.  These  two  expeditions  seem  to  have  been  of  secoiidary 
importance ;  the  third,  however,  was  directed  against  the  Berbers  of  Ajr,  on  which 
oceusion,  stftrling  from  A't-rchisa,J  and  passing  the  town  Ghamaranuv  he  overtook 
a  numerous  host  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ahir  or  Air  in  the  open  desert^  between  the 
town  Tadsa  and  Air,  and  having,  as  the  imam  says,  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
them,  returned  to  Zibdiiwa,  tbciitie  to  the  town  Stistihaki,  and,  having  remained 
there  a  while,  retired  to  Muniy6.§  Already,  at  an  earlier  date  than  these  three 
expeditions  led  by  him  in  person,  his  vizier,  Kiirauwn  ben  llariinj  had  fought  a 
battle  with  the  Tavvorek,  who  had  come  with  a  numerous  host  of  Tiidhin  (?)|| 
nnd  otlier  people  to  attack  him  at  Aghalwen.  Having  thus  broken  the  strength 
of  those  Berber  triljes,  he  ordered  the  Kibyiti,  or  rather  Kelwiiti,^  who  were  liv- 

♦  This  name  U  written  in  throe  ^ItTeront  ways;  Aometimcfi  &^  j  At  others  i*))^  orj^  • 

T  Ui2^  >  In  Borna  ahto  there  waa  a  larpo  town  of  this  name;  or  it  (M'oms  rather  thut 
Ghosruggouto  w«i  &ouicliuiu«[  rnlleil  by  this  name,  aa  will  ets>pc>ar  from  the  foitowlntr  jtassagc: 

I Jj  ^""^  a^^t  AajJ^I  kLi  ^\  ^J\  f^^  UJU 

f 


ItAA-Lf  &-Laa5  ^  yO^Ul  ^^  ^  ^^*^  '      '^''^  i*^*  mentioned  ftUo  in 
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mg  ID  his  doaainions,  to  make  continujil  inroads  into  their  territory^  till  thcj  were 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace^  when  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  seats, 
Towinjf  a  qualified  ailegionco  to  the  King  of  Bomu^  while  they  ceased  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  ruler  of  Air.*  It  ia  to  l>e  himented  tiiat  the  Imam  Ahmed  dees 
not  call  the  inhabitants  of  Air  by  the  name  of  their  tribe,  ns  it  would  have  been 
ft  mutter  of  the  greatest  inierest  for  us  to  know  what  tribe  of  Berbers  hail  posses- 
BJon  of  the  country  at  the  time.  It  seems  that  the  Kilyiti  or  Kelwati  are  ideatieal 
with  the  Keleti  or  Jotko,  wbo,  Intermixed  with  Tebu,  are  living  on  the  north  sid& 
of  the  komadu^u,  bet^vecn  l>iicbi  and  Yo. 

I  vdll  here  also  mention  the  iotercBting  expedition  which  Edris  Alawoma  under- 
took some  tiaio  previously,  as  it  seems,  against  the  Tchu  or  Teda,  of  the  province 
of  Durku  or  Dirki,  and  of  A'ghraraf  (or  Tashi),  when,  after  subjugating  the  whole 
conntrj' — a  measure  so  important  for  the  communiculions  with  the  coivst— ho  made 
ft  long  stay  io  Bilma  or  Bulma.  Here  wc  have  an  example  of  a  siuiiJar  state  of 
things  to  those  in  Kano ;  for  all  this  country  had  long  before  been  tributary  to 
Bornn*  In  order  ti>  secure  facility  of  access  to  these  distaot  and  inhospitable 
regions,  he  htiilt  large  boats  on  the  komadugu,  and  collected  great  herdn  of 
camels. 

Having  thus  Beeurcd  his  influence  in  the  far  distant  northern  pro-iinces,  Edris 
again  turned  southward  ft|iainst  the  rc!>ellious  Margbi  prince  Maghaya,  and  hav- 
ing made  an  inroad  into  Knfshi  or  Kiibshi,|  Mitku^  and  Humdi  (Jhene  two  last 
places  iKiing  situated  on  or  at  the  f«H>t  of  a  rock),  nnd  having  made  captive  a  part 
of  the  priucc*3  family,  the  latter  came  to  Bimi  and  threw  du*«it  upon  his  head. 
After  this  the  ex-ruler  of  Mandara  { WanJala)>  hairing  come  to  ask  his  assistanco 
Against  an  uncle  who  had  deprived  him  of  his  throne,  Edris  marched  against 
Karawa,§  then  the  capital  of  Mandara;  but  the  inhabitanti^  having  retreated  to 
the  summit  of  ihe  high  mountain  which  is  to  the  west  of  the  town,  he  waa  obliged 
to  retrace  hiis  steps  without  ejecting  his  purpose.  However,  Ihe  next  year  ho 
returned  better  prepared^  and,  sitting  down  at  tlic  foot  of  the  rock,  compelled  tho 
people  of  Mandara  and  their  chief  to  quit  tlicir  retreat  and  make  their  submission ; 
ftnd  he  then  reinstated  the  rightful  prince. 

After  this  King  Edns  led  his  lictorions  army  against  the  Eastern  Ngbizim, 
who  had  first  directed  their  predatory  forays  against  the  Fclliita  settled  in  Burnu,|| 
but  had  soon  ceased  to  make  any  distinct  ion  between  foreigners  and  natives,  and 
attacked  all  who  fell  in  their  way.  For  two  years  he  laid  waste  their  fieids,  de- 
stroying even  the  plantations  of  cotton  and  sesamum,  while  his  vizier  Kursnwa 


probAbly  the  right  oae. 


V/ 


I  U  ta  remft^rkable  tioir  cltwcly  thit  picture  of  the  grcAt  liigh  road  of  KcgrDUnJ  iui4  Ma  troul»te4 
■tjitc  reaM^mbkifl  that  dTuwxi  by  Leo,  L  rlL,  c.  ix. :  "  E  eiaMciuio  de'  mercAtanU  tieoe  gnu  qiiao* 
titi  dl  achlavi  per  valenl  ^^\V  ajuto  toro  ne*  pa^sl  da  Cino  a  Bomo;  come  da  Ztaganl  poYerts- 
Atmat  ladra  gctitc.'*  ^^I'thcr,  uudvr  tbe  goiienJ  aaiae  of  ZJa^al»  Loo  aadoistood  tbe  Ngtiiniiti^ 
I  can  ook  say ;  but  that  may  bo  tbe  case. 
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ransacked  the  town  Meghifluma  till  he  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  obedience. 
He  then  without  dc'lay  proceeded  agaitifit  the  western  NghizIiUf  called  Bindwa 
by  Imam  A  hnietJ,  These  Bintiwa  iufesu*d  all  the  neighboring  provinces  of  the 
em|)irc,  and  wholly  intcmipied  the  communication  bet«.*eeii  B^rau  and  an  ini- 
purtanc  trading-place  in  tho  west,  called  by  our  historian  Fagha,  and  probably 
identical  with  the  Ragha  or  Eagbdy  mentioned  by  E'bn  Batuta,  just  in  the  same 
quarter,  lying  between  Gober— that  is,  tho  original  country  of  that  name,  with 
the  capital  Tmsharatiii— and  Burnu*  Having  conquered  all  their  Btrongholds — - 
rh.,  Miiw&j  A  ghain^  Baui,  and  Ghujcmbin^*— he  so  terrified  the  people  around 
that  allf  even  those  of  Katagumf  included,  made  their  submifision.  The  Nghi2im 
are  identical  with  the  tribe  now  getierally  called  Nkijtam,  which  is  at  present 
greatly  reduced,  living  in  the  following  places,  fdl  lying  between  Auyuk  and 
Katagum:  Tiishlna^  U  nik,  Shagatu,  Chibiayf  Bektigu,  Badda,  Eumeri,  Zougolotn, 
Melebetiye,  U'mari,  and  a  few  more. 

After  all  tliese  warlike  undertakings,  this  active  princCf  having  rested  for  ft 
little  more  than  a  year,  undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Mekka,  probably  in  the  ninUi 
year  of  his  reign.  Having  returned  from  thence,  *'  Hiij  Edris,"  as  he  is  now  to 
be  styled,  led  bis  army  against  the  Tetula  or  Teliila^t  a  warlike  and  liigh-spirited 
pagan  tribe  settled  in  the  Dcighborhood  and  on  the  islandn  of  tho  Tsad  (jirubably 
identical  with  the  Yedina,  or,  as  they  are  gcm^rally  niimcd,  Budduma),  and  whose 
bAtTed  against  their  oppressors  was  50  intense  that  they  refused  fellowship  at  meals 
U»  those  among  themselves  who  had  not  killed  a  Mohammedan,  They  prided 
themselves  chiefly  on  their  white  spears.  This  is  exactly  in  harmony  with  the 
custom  of  the  Biidduma.  Edris,  in  order  to  subdue  them,  made  use  of  the  Ko- 
takii  or  Eutok6,§  whom  he  ordered  to  harass  the  enemy  by  continual  incursions 
with  their  boats,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Slieikh  of  Bumu  at  the  present 
day,  when  he  wants  to  trouble  the  Biidduma,  orders  the  people  of  Mafate  to  make 
fin  inroad  against  them.  The  Tetalo  retreated  into  the  swampy  grounds  of  the 
Tsad-lf  Edris  then  beat  the  Governor  of  Mttfate,Tf  who  came  to  attack  Mm  with 
f.  number  of  boats,  destroyed  the  town  of  Kansa-Kuskn,  as  he  had  also  destroyed 
Saya**  and  Taghalagha,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  tho  Gbama  or  Ngama,  and  other 
places,  and  built  several  fortiticd  encajnpmcnts  or  "sansanne**  in  the  neighbor- 
hood.   Tho  Makarijtt  who  seem  to  be  identical  with  the  Ktitoko,  appear  to  hare 


It  Is  remarluible  that  this  Jiam%  in  its  Istter  part,  clflsely  resembles  that  of 


M&binu,  tbo  {^ouDtry  mentioned  by  MAkrizi  aa  Invaded  by  a  Bumn  king  (Danama  BgIi&AiiiI) 
In  ik6  year  ISSSO.    fi«o  nbove,  p.  20, 


»dUj. 


[wTur: 


JUs, 


at  others 


t  The  name  In  mj  MB,  \b  aomfilSmea  writton 
I  The  ruune  Is  aametlmei  written  OLaw  jAVft  ^  sometimes  ^L*  W^Va'T 


►  A  to  wn  of  Uio  Bftine  name  oa  the  Taid  Is  mentioned,  togetlier  with  K61I,  by  Denham,  t,  p^  182» 
tad  Hiam,  M&karl  belag  the  name  uisd  hy  tho  Eoafiri 


Mdluui  nad  K6tok6  are  but  difFeient  names  of  the  aame  eoaatiTi  Jost  as  A'ftio 
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offered  him  friendship  or  stibmission^  witb  the  exception  of  the  |>eople  of  KuBini,* 
whose  governor  he  succeeded  in  tiiking  prisoner,  and  of  Sabaljrhutu.  He  then 
proceeded  once  more  against  Mandard,  and  vanquished  that  rebellions  and  t«tuh- 
honi  nation. 

We  shall  now  notice,  bnt  hriefly,  the  expeditions  of  Edrls  to  K^nem,  which 
likewise  fall  within  the  first  twelve  jears  of  his  reign,  bnt  have  l»een  described 
•epamtcly  by  the  inmm.  I  can  dismiss  this  subject  here  in  a  few  words ^  as  I  have 
bad  occafiion  to  make  use  of  the  rich  g:eo^flphica1  materials  contained  in  this 
account  in  the  coarse  of  my  narrative.  Edrts,  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  hi* 
rei;fQf  went  five  times  to  Kanem ;  and  he  may  have  gone  there  freqnently  af^aiTi 
in  the  followini?  jears.  Wo  have  seen  above  that  Kancra^  after  having  been  for 
more  than  a  century  entirely  torn  off  from  the  empire,  had  been  again  subduod 
by  preceding  Bomu  kings.  Edris  Alawomaj  on  ascending  the  throne  of  Bt>ma, 
concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  "Abd  Allah^  the  ruling  prince  of  Kanem  ;  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable  as  a  commentary  on  the  state  of  civilization  in  these 
countries,  the  conditions  of  thia  treaty  were  diploroarically  exhibited  in  two 
written  copies,  nothing  remaining  to  be  settled  hut  a  dispute  about  three  jilaccs;, 
viz.,  Kalliya,  ^Akiita,  and  Beltiji,  which  the  people  of  Bomu  wished  to  obtain. 
Btit  'Abd  Allah  died  ;  and  bis  son  Mohammed,  who  succeeded  him»  was,  after  a 
short  time,  dethroned  by  his  uncle,  'Abd  el  JelH  ben  'Abd  el  JclH,  who  broke  off 
the  negotiation  and  refosed  allegiance.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued,  Edns  was, 
on  the  whole,  victorious^  although  the  Bumu  army  apparently  sustained  some 
beavy  losses;  Njimiye,  and  all  the  country  even  farther  east,  was  taken  from 
Kanem ;  but  as  soon  as  Edris  turned  his  back,  'Abd  el  Jeld,  with  bis  light  troops, 
was  again  there^  till  the  Bomu  king  at  last  conferred  the  crown  of  Kanem  again 
upon  Mohammed,  attaching  to  him  a  strong  party  of  native  rhiefsj  chiefly  Arabs. 
However|,  ho  waa  obliged  to  return  once  more  to  that  countty,  so  diflicult  to  mati- 
age,  Hobammed  haTing  been  beaten  by  his  restless  adversary.  8ubsequeot1y  he 
was  more  succeBsfal,  and,,  by  a  stipdlarion^  the  whole  of  Kanem,  as  far  as  Babiil- 
liya^  was  attached  to  Bomu*  Of  subsequent  events  we  are  wholly  ignorant^  and 
hear  no  more  of  Kiinem  till  a  recent  period.  Daring  these  expeditions  Edris 
inflicted  severe  blows  upon  the  Teba  population  of  Kanem  ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that,  in  conscqucnee,  a  great  number  of  them  migrated  to  Burnti. 

Of  tho  events  of  the  ouc-and-twenty  years  which  followed  these  first  twelve 
years  of  this  excellent  prince,  we  at  present  know  nothing.  But  I  do  not  doubt 
that  zealous  research  may  hereafter  bring  some  more  documents  to  light.  From 
the  manner  of  Edris^s  deaths  it  may  be  concluded  that  he  waged  war  till  hts  last 
moment ;  for  ho  dicd^  according  to  tradition,  on  the  battle-field,  being  wotmdcd 
in  his  breast  by  a  hand-bill  or  guliyo,  thrown  at  him  by  a  pagan  concealed  in  a 
tree,  while  wa^ng  war  with  a  tribe  oa  tho  borders  of  Bagirmi — perhaps  the 
GhamergtL  We  only  know  for  certain  that  he  was  buried  in  Alawo,  a  place  in 
the  district  of  Ujo,  which  I  have  touched  upon  on  my  journey  to  A  damawa. 

Bat,  notwithstanding  these  continual  wars  in  which  the  Bomu  hero  was  engaged^ 
<<  he  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  conn  try  and  the  wealth  of  the  towns.  '*  Indeed, 
this  is  the  only  particular  which  the  meagre  chronicle  relates  of  him  beaides  i 
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Afl  CBveDnt  prioMv  bot  less  waHike  and  cnaeqxiiiag^  ai  h  would  i 
lit  fklta-^  «kMt  rigor  inis  BO  longer  BBoeani 

UnUHbirVOttofS'inaAndGlnaHs.     Died  at  (Hi«a«eg(NMk    Be^gped7j«nt 
and  7  DuniLlt*:  A-H.  iaS7-l(»»;  A.0.  iei&-l€3&. 

Se&i  an  embajsr  to  Tripoli  is  tlie  jear  1627. 
UjLt  'Quia,  #oa  of  Edns  and  FUfaama.    IHed  at  Glial  li^^ftpwwi.    Beigoed  19 
TCMi  and  9  moodia:  A.H.  IOSS-IOm  ;  A.D.  16S&-1€4£. 

ICadc  tba  pOgnma^  to  Melka  la  tke  jear  1642,  haring  aioaaded  the  dimM^ 
aeeof^lag  to  the  n«acli  document,  ia  ihm  year  1634  (1G24?}. 
'JUI  baa  el  Hij  t>inar.    Died  aH  ^aa^gcaDa.   Beigaed  40  jeais :  A.H.  lOS^ 
t085;  A.D,  1645-1684. 

A  valiant  and  intcUigciit  man^  who  thrice  made  the  {jllgrimage  to  Mekka,  rix^ 
In  the  ^can  1648,  1656,  and  166T ;  when  retaming  on  tbe  last  occasion  frtmi  his 
dUcaiit  joarnev,  be  hod  to  extingtush  a  rcToIation.    He  waged  sereral  wars  witJk 
the  Saltan  of  Air,  redding  in  A'gadea,  and  was  once  besieged  in  his  capita]  at  tbe  { 
came  time  by  tbe  Tawirek  and  by  the  Koana  or  Kirona,  a  dirision  of  the  Kor6-  j 
rofa,  who  Lad  long  been  sabjected  to  Bomn^  when  he  managed  to  »et  the  latter 
against  the  f</rnierf  and  then  dcstrojcd  tbcm  al^K).    It  seems  that  iti  his  reign  Uio  I 
cuuniry  was  affiicted  by  several  long  famines,  which  distTessed  the  inhahitanta  | 
(freacjy,  anil  which  can  scarcely  be  explained  but  bv  ^apposing  an  un.M^tt]ed  i 
uf  tbe  country,  which  did  not  alfow  the  ]>eople  to  cultivate  the  ground. 

Euuin  ben  'AIL    Rcifined  2D  years :  A.H.  1096-1 115 ;  A.D.  1685-1704. 

I'bU  is  the  king  who  has  been  oioitted  by  mlBtake  in  the  chronicle. 
Dlm AMA  ben  'Ali.     Died  at  Ghaereggomo.    Eeigned  Id  years :  A.H.  11 15-1184  ; 
A.I).  1704-1722. 

Another  tontj  famine  of  BCTen  years  ia  mentioned  by  the  chronicle. 

•  l>«ib«Dt,  vol.  I,,  p.  827.  ^  [sK^S 
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Haj  Hajulun  hen  Diinama*     Died  at  Ghasreggomo.    It«igned  14  jears:  A.IL 
113r>-ll48;  A.IX  1723-1730. 
A  pioui»  atid  indolent  kiog,  whtj  appears  to  hare  made  a  pilgrimage. 

MoHAirMEU,  with  the  surniime  Erghamma^  son  of  El  Haj  Hamddn.  Died  At 
Ghasregj-omo.  Reigned  16  years j  A,H,  IU9-1164;  A,D.  1737-1751. 
Of  bis  reign  likewise  we  know  nothing  but  of  a  famine  which  lasted  two  years, 
The4*e  princes,  indeed,  seem  in  general  to  have  seldom  left  their  favorite  residenceT 
where  they  indnlgcd  in  hixory  and  osteotattonj  while  the  kingdom  waiS  falling?  to 
piece<«,  and  heeamc  unable  to  resist  any  shock  which  might  come  from  without. 

Di'NAMA,  with  the  snrname  Ghana,  **  the  little^"  the  yoting  son  of  Mohammed. 
Died  at  Ghasr«;igomo.     Reigned  2  years  and  7  months;  A.H.  11G5-116S; 
A.D.  1752-1755. 
Tho  chronicle  mentions,  nrider  his  short  reign,  a  very  severe  famine. 

A  LI  l>en  el  Hnj  Bunama,  Reigned  40  years :  A.H,  1  ie&-1207;  A.D,  1755-1793. 
l!>  greatly  pfMised  by  the  chronicle  na  a.  most  excellent  prtiicc^  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  was  sueli  only  from  a  monkish  |)oint  of  \icw.  He  seems?,  however,,  to  have 
excelled  in  a  peculiar  kind  of  energy,  being  mentioned  by  Lucas  as  the  father  of 
three  hundred  male  children.*  I  can  not  say  with  absolute  certainty  whether  it 
was  h©  who  made  a  most  nnfommate  exi>edition  against  Mdndani,  to  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  which  most  of  the  intelligent  Burnu  people  attribute  the  weakness  of  the 
empire  under  the  fnllowing  reign,  when  it  was  attacked  by  tho  fanatic  tn>nj>s  of 
the  Felhta,  the  best  part  of  the  army  having  been  slain  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Mandani.     All  seems  also  to  have  made  several  exfkcditions  again«it  tho  Biidde- 

A'tmen  ben  *Ali.  Died  at  Ghasreggomo.  Reigned  1 7  years :  A. II.  1  L!08- 1 225 ; 
A,D.  1793-1810. 

**  A  learned  prince,  liberal  toward  the  'ulnma  ;  a  prodigal  dispenser  uf  alms, 
a  friend  of  science  and  religion,  gracioas  and  compassionate  toward  the  poor." 
So  says  the  chronicle.  However  well  deserved  this  j>raise  may  t>c,  certainly  Ali- 
med  was  not  the  man  to  save  the  kingdom  from  the  dangers  which  surrounded  it. 

But,  although  the  empire  was  already  ]»repared  ftjr  nun,  there  supencned  a 
powerful  cause  of  weakness;  for  nuiler  Alimed  a  ven'  severe  pestilence  visited 
Brirnu,  carrying  off  a  great  number  of  people.  This  plague  is  said  to  have  been 
announced  by  an  eclipse  of  the  snn^  which  preceded  it  by  two  years. 

About  1808  began  the  inroads  of  the  Ftilbe  or  Felliita,  who  had  conquered 
successfully  the  ancient  Hansii  kingdoms,  which,  till  then,  had  l>c*en  in  a  s<irt  of 
tributjirj'  dependence  Uf>on  Biirnn.  The  eonsef|ncnco  was  that  their  conntrj-men, 
settled  in  Boron  from  ancient  time?*,  as  we  havo  seen,  Wing  harassed  by  [>erse- 
rution,  collected  together  in  Giijcha^  and  from  that  point  began  their  con<picsts, 
vanquislung  all  the  officers  whom  Ahmed  sent  against  them ;  they  then  marched 
AgftiuAt  Ghasreggomo,  led  on  by  MalaRida,  Mukhtar^  and  Hannima,  defeated  iho 
army  of  the  sultan,  who  escajjcd  by  the  eastern  gate  while  they  entered  the  town 
from  the  west  side.  Alimed  then  went  to  reside  in  Kumawo,  This  liap|>cned 
in  the  year  of  tho  Hejra  1234,  or  1809  of  our  era,  on  a  Sunday,  but  I  cjiu  not 
say  in  what  month.  From  that  place  the  distressed  king  sent  a  message  to  tho 
faki  Mohammed  el  Amin  el  Kanemi^  who,  on  occotint  of  his  marriagie  with  the 

*  Liicftfl,  ProeeeJin^  of  the  Mricaa  AuociatiaTi,  roL  {.,  ix.  S.T* 


III*  M4ffitiiH  iraannaa,  i  Imiit  w^i  i 

iXM,*  In  db«  lp«iiBBl«s,  m  U  iemn,  dC  A.H.  122S^ 


M»liMd  a  fmnt  A.B.  ISS^ISSS;  A.D.  1810-lSlT,  181& 

k  Nlo«9d  fate  Mht,  wk9  hU  ihmdj,  in  bk  Hedae,  flntia  Im  ftr 
111  mmommr,  «ttd  Ibr  ft  tfaofi  ttaie  mmed  MieecKful  wkt  aguBiK  liae  caaiij;  a 
lii  l<i()  WM  driwtt  got  of  hi*  capital  hj  the  Fiilbe  of  KittgM,  ■•  it  «eeBMy »  Ae 
•ml  of  1220  or  btglmiltig  of  I22T.  He  then  weat  mmUing  ibooi  in  bii  <m 
ktngtloiB,  iilMii0iig  hit  ritldttioo  er^rj  few  mouthi,  fim  renfiiis  ia  Mayg,  aaar 
IPih^lltiftili  (tlid  nRfirot  DifnM*kX  t^<^  >^  '^  y\ux  called  Ai^fg%  tlwa  vbbt 
Milniiufu^,  Ihttn  in  Itrr^wntwii,  till  he  pUcvd  himself  tmder  the  procediott  of  the 
[umiHYtii  fiikl,  who  nkme  hiui  prored  himself  c&pable  of  resistiog  tlie 
lll»|Htt»a  wliUU  muttuled  th«  march  of  the  FelUta,  Indeed,  a  covecaot ' 
Uh.f.tti,  aMignUiii  Imlf  of  the  revenue  of  the  liberated  prDrine^  to  HohanuBed  d 

\ L     I'iiii  iM  mm  rcHided  in  the  large  town  of  Kgtonu  C*tht  tilrmi^^ 

vU^iLi'i  hii  >i)iiiiii  fi)  liiivG  futirtd  icalona  snpfioirt  from  the  mAUj  Tebii  ; 
tlit.iii,  i^hiln  ilui  «iiltitii  lit; 111  his  court  in  iom«  other  pla^e. 

Hut  tiiiUtor*  I'lkulil  i»iit  long  remain  m  th)«  state  ;  the  popnlationi 
10  ftftrvo  iwti  niAiiU^nif  Imt  ihey  were  uUliged  to  decide  for  the  one  or  tbe  otlier. 
llVh«i^  iliDFcftir©,  tlm  fiiHi|»li)  aU  flocked  to  the  mau  who  had  liberated  them  from 
«  t'uroi^n  >i*ko,  tho  old  \iMiy  excited  the  «idtftn'»  jealousy,  and  instigated  him  to 
1(4  huiiiwlf  iif  111*  tr*Mililcin>mo  rival.  Mtdinmmed  el  Amin's  auihoritv,  however, 
Wi^  i»  W«ll  oitabliilitnl  in  tlio  goiHl-will  of  the  j)eo|de,  that,  on  being  cited  before 
thti  hiiNafi,  liM  wtt»  iiblo  to  n]ipoar  l>cforo  him  uiiaitcnded,  while  the  latter  dared 
Uiit  litiri  lilm.  Tliti  ccmsvtiuenco  was  that  the  fiki's,  or,  rather,  the  sheikh^a 
(•htikii*!— for  this  litlo  ho  iiuw  heyum  to  adojit)  influence  increased  every  daj, 
Mu\  lhiiiHmi4»  \*lih  Ills  jmrty,  mndo  a  last  effort  to  release  himself  from  thAt 
iiiiiiuuiku,  iMid  III  pHMiorvn  tlio  nniit  dignity.  Indeed,  he  might  hope  that,  if  he 
lui^i^aiuliid  lu  ottMhllshlnK  hii  court  at  a  certain  distance,  ho  might  rally  aroimd 

•  t  ii  r.    .-    ,1  inMr.  KonUwbjrtli^Tliinin  ulave'Al^  ElnkmHA  friaxn  ^oHw LUiru^ 

m^tvk  ih«(  A'hnti^d  aud  befom  entiling  Ghaxri^gonio:  but.  Rltlicni^ 

.  Inti  rrvit,  Ou^y  bftvo  no  hint^jHcftL  iiitbortty  for  the  time  whieb  nio- 

i    \n\  i>o|iiiii\i  Ml  MiK  Yi^^T  l^li-ItV,  and  «▼«»  iid  iMnunount  authodtffor  t}ie  fff«eedltm 

>      i^iMt  Miu  i4luir  «fi>r)',  «•  lulil  in  jt,  Hit,  i<<  nn^^.,  Agrvwi  flotSjPDly  with  our  statenMQiL    The 

I    i>s<  |iii\»Mt1  ivr  WMAy  sud  Ihr  a«alh  nr  IbH^n  (both  irhlch  cTentslisppfliiedia  th«time 

uW>,  s«  tflvwii  Ujr  ih«i  N«tfro,,  U  quite  ftbsord  a.iid  Ml  of  oonfiuioa. 
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himself  the  old  parttBiintf  of  royalty ;  bat,  before  he  reached  Wudij  the  place  he 
hftd  selected  for  his  residence,  one  of  the  princii»al  scttleiuenfsof  the  Tcmaghera, 
and  which  had  hecn  the  ahode  of  several  of  the  old  BumuJiingSi  Mobainmcd  el 
AmiPf  who  perceived  thiit  the  time  was  iit)w  como  when  ho  muBt  decide  whether 
he  was  to  he  gnhjcet  or  ruler,  cvtiii  thoiigli  he  did  not  aspire  to  the  title  of  king, 
had  him  arrested  on  the  road^  and  hmught  bad  to  Berberuwa,  But^  finding  him 
still  obstiimte,  he  deposed  bim  altogether,  reproaching  bim  with  a  wish  to  betmy 
his  country ;  and  then  he  transferred  the  title  and  pomp  of  a  sultan  to  Mohammed, 
a  brother  of  A  hmcd,  and  onclo  of  Dunama,  Mohammed  then  began  to  huild 
himself  II  new*  residence,  which  is  called  by  the  Arabs  Bimi  jedid,  two  miles  and 
a  half  north  woiJt  from  Ngomu.  But  when  ^Mohammed  cl  Am  in  saw  that  thia 
man  was  no  leaa  obstinnte  than  Diinama,  he  reinstated  the  latter  ngjiin.  fSo  that 
Mohammed,  having  rei;Tned  but  a  short  time,  and  that  only  by  the  will  of  the 
usurfMjr,  irt  not  mentioned  at  all  by  the  chronicle. 

We  may  therefore  reckon  the  commencement  of  the  present  dynasty  of  the 
Knnemiytn  from  the  year  1814  of  our  era.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  an 
utter  stranger  to  tbo  country  should  become  its  ndcr ;  but  the  st niggle  was  not 
yet  at  an  end,  and  could  not  well  he  ended  viithout  much  bloodi^hcd,  as  soon  as 
the  fascinating  personal  influence  of  the  liberator  was  gone  by.  The  sheikh  then, 
having  gone  so  fiiTf  in  order  to  fiepamte  his  position  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  times,  founded  likewise  a  new  residence,  which,  from  the 
name  of  the  Adansonia  digitata,  a  specimen  of  w^hich  stood  on  the  spot  where  he 
wished  to  build  bis  house,  received  the  namu  of  Kuka,  or  rather  Kiikawa,*  Being 
now  fairly  installed  in  the  government  of  a  vast  but  very  disiracred  country^  while 
he  allowed  the  pomp  of  royalty  to  be  borne  by  the  descendant  of  the  Scfuwa,  and 
perhaps  purposely  exaggerated  it  in  order  to  make  it  ridicitlous,  he  was  anxious 
tut  the  8«me  time  to  recover  the  lost  prtmnces,  and  to  defend  the  coontiy  against 
its  southeastern  neighljor,  who,  from  having  been  a  vassal,  bad  become  a  dan- 
gerous enemy.  Indeed,  he  had  to  sustain  a  long  and  sanguinary  struggle  with 
Bagirmi,  in  which  he  wws  not  alwa}^  sutcessfuL  He  undertook  at  first  to  reduce 
the  overhearing  and  lawless  BnrgomAnda,  the  ruler  of  that  province^  to  obedience, 
with  the  assistance  of  'Abd  el  Kertm  8ahun,  the  powerful  and  intelligent  Prince 
of  Waday;  but  the  latter  choso  rather  to  coni^uLl  bis  own  interests,  and  after 
carrying  away  all  the  treasures,  and  even  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bngirmi, 
he  e\*en  granted  to  Burgomanda  some  sort  of  protection  in  return  for  an  annual 
tribute  to  be  paid  to  Waday,  as  we  shall  see  a  little  farther  on.  At  the  same 
time,  the  intelligent  Sabun,  whose  predecessor,  Mohammed  Saleb,  ^v  the  con- 
quest of  the  province  of  Fittri,  bad  stcpjied  into  the  place  of  the  pretensions 
raised  by  ibe  Bulala,  endeavored  to  gain  more  ground  in  K:inem.  Meanwhile 
the  powerful  King  of  Wadny  died  (A.D»  1815)  ;  but  even  this  event  did  not  relieve 
the  situation  of  El  Kanemi;  for,  in  a  audden  and  unexpected  encounter  of  the 
two  armies  in  Ktitoko,  the  eldest  and  most  beloved  son  of  the  sheikh  Wtt«  skin  in 
1816,  and  in  1817  a  bloody  battle  was  lost  by  him  at  Ngnla,  on  which  occasion 
the  titular  sultan  Dunama  was  slain.  Mohammed  el  Kan  cm  i  being  fmstrated 
in  this  way,  then  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  ruler  of  Fezzan ;  and  a  com- 

*  It  sceiQA  Almost  InerediMe  thsU  Although  the  mcmbera  of  tho  tate  miudon  hsvo  diitinctly 
stated  th«fc  KdkM  is  a  new  town,  yet  even  at  th«  preaeaDt  day  thU  place  b  ideotlAed  by  leaniedi 
men  with  ■ome  anolant  ptaoM  tuTiag:  drntttf  namca 
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bint'd  expedition  vvna  orpiiiized  in  the  year  Iftlfij  which  was  altogether  rory  suc- 
cessful. The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Bajrirmi  was  overran^  the  largo  towns 
of  Bab^llya  and  Gi^^i  were  <le(itroyed«  and  the  sheikh  spent  a  day  or  two  in 
Mas-€[ia,  iho  capital  of  the  country ;  litit  no  decisive  blow  could  be  stmckf  the 
kin;*  with  hh  whole  anny  having  retired  to  Mankhfa^  and  tjikeu  up  a  very  strong 
position,  defended  hy  the  river  and  n  jjreat  luimber  of  boats. 

iBRAniM.     A.IT.  1233-1263;  A.D.  1818-1840. 

Installing  in  tbo  deceased  sultan's  place  Ihram  or  Ibrahim,  Diinftina's  brother, 
the  sheikh  continued  the  struggle  with  Bixpniii,  and  on  the  24th  of  March  of  the 
year  1824^  as  we  know  from  the  rej»ort  of  Denhatn*s  cxj>editiou,  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  gain,  on  the  same  battle-field  of  Ngula,  a  decided  victory  over  hia  valiant 
Bontheastem  neighbor,  which  seems  to  have  set  him  at  once  at  rest.  Having 
thus  ohtflined  leisure  on  this  side,  and  having  extiniruishcd  a  revolt  of  the  Manf;a, 
Mohammed  el  Kanemi  seems  to  have  turned  his  attention  westward,  in  order  to 
recover,  if  possible,  some  of  the  provinces  of  the  old  empire  of  Bumu,  At  first 
he  was  very  fiaccessful,  and  |>enetrated  far  into  the  interior  of  the  proWnce  of 
Bauchi ;  but  iu  the  year  182G  the  officers  of  Sultan  Bcllo  beat  his  army»  and  he 
himself  had  a  narrow  escape,  lie  seems  to  have  then  concluded  a  peace.  lie 
made  also  several  attempts  to  reduce  Ivdnem  to  a  stJite  of  obedience,  and  here 
had  to  contend  with  Wtuiiy.  Mohammed  el  Kanemi  died  iu  1835,*  leaving 
forty -three  sons,  and  hdving  named  ftir  his  succesjsor  his  eldest  son  'Omiir,  who 
wa.s  to  he  succeeded^  if  he  should  die  early,  hj  'Abd  e*  Kahmani  and  thea  bj 
Yusaf, 

Sheikh  'Omar,  son  of  Mohammed  el  Kinemi'.     A.H.  12151 ;  A.D.  18S5, 

'Omar's  rcisn  is  remarkuhle  on  account  of  his  having  made  an  end  of  the 
Sefuwa  altogether.  He  seemed  from  the  first  desirous  of  ji^ace  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  had  the  great  advantage,  ia  endeavoring  to  obtain  this  object  from 
Bagirmi,  that  \m  motlier  helonged  to  that  country.  Having  also  made  peace 
with  the  Fulbe^  after  an  unsuccessful  expedition  agiiinst  them»  he  had  some 
difficxdty  in  restraining  the  governors  of  the  western  provinces,  who  are  almost 
independent  vassalit,  from  making  inenrsionii  into  their  territory.  It  was  on  this 
acconnt  that  he  was  obliged,  in  the  beginning  of  184G,  to  scud  a  strong  army, 
commanded  by  his  hrother,  'Abd  e*  Ilahman,  against  Ibram,  the  restless  govern- 
or of  Zindcr,  whose  obstinate  disregard  of  the  peace  with  the  Fulbc  pnjceeded 
to  open  rebellion. 

This  opportunity,  when  all  the  best  troops  were  about  to  march  to  the  distant 
west,  was  seized  on  hy  the  numerous  partisan.^  of  the  old  dynasty,  to  aim  a  mor* 
tal  blow  at  the  house  of  the  sheikh  by  p^coretly  inviting  the  King  of  Waday,  Mo- 
hammed G*  Sherif,  to  re-establish  the  Sefuwa  on  tlie  throne  of  Btarnn.  Mohftm- 
med,  listening  to  this  invitation,  collected  his  anny,  and  in  Mulud  or  Rebi  e) 
awel,  l'Jl!2,  that  is,  in  March,  1846,  reiiched  Kiisuri.  The  sheikh  never  heard 
of  his  approach  till  lie  was  very  near.  He  nt  once  summoned  the  Sultan  Ibmm 
from  Bind,  nnd,  denouncing  him  as  a  traitor,  placed  him  in  irons ;  he  then 
hastily  collected  whtu  troofjs  remained  behind,  having  no  one  with  him  ui>on 
whom  he  eouid  i^ely  except  Tirab,  hii*  faithful  minister  (the  intimate  friend  of 
his  fatlicr),  hia  brother  the  valorous  *Ali,  together  with  from  live  to  six  hondred 
•  Th.0  exACt  date  of  lib  dcatli  I  can  not  find  at  proieot 
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Arabs  and  Tebo-  Witb  this  little  bamlj  ewelJed  by  a  crowd  of  faithless  Shiiwa, 
he  encamjjcd  on  the  western  bank  of  the  River  of  Logon,  not  far  from  the  town 
of  Kiiriuri,  while  Wmliv  was  encamped  on  the  ciistero  hunk  of  the  SharL  The 
inhabituntd  of  Kusuri  locked  the  gates  of  their  town  agaiast  both  apmicjt,  hnt 
secretly  comnaunicatcd  with  Waday ;  and  when  Mohammed  e*  Sherif  was  laialjlc 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  river  in  the  face  of  tlie  enemj,  who  diil  great  execu- 
tion with  two  cannons,  the  Waday  having  none,  they  sent  to  him,  offering  to  lead 
part  of  his  army  round  by  a  ford  which  wa«i  protected  only  by  Shiiwa.  This  was 
the  ford  of  iSiua  Facha,  at  the  headland  a  little  below  Kusuri,  where  the  Shdri 
and  tbe  River  of  Logun  unite  to  form  one  stroanij  which  joins  the  Tsad,  When 
the  corpH  sent  by  the  people  of  Wadiiy  tried  to  cross  the  river  here,  the  Shu'wa, 
who  had  been  ordered  to  defend  the  ford,  gave  way,  and;^  thinking  thia  a  favor- 
able opfiortunity  to  pilfer,  joined  the  enemy,  killing  many  of  the  eheikh^s  people 
it)  the  dank,  till  KashJIla Belal  bronght  their  chief  to  the  ground.  In  the  slaugh- 
ter which  ensued  Tirab  fell,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Bornu  people.  The  valor- 
ous 'Ah  penetrated  into  the  town  of  Kiisuri,  hnt  wr5  delivered  by  the  townspeople 
into  tbo  hands  of  the  King  of  Waday ;  the  rest  took  to  flight,  except  the  Tebu 
and  Arabft,  who  maintained  their  [wskion,  i*o  that  S^heikh  T)mar  was  able  to  say 
hU  prayers  of  the  lihobor  and  the  'aser  before  he  left  the  battle-field.  But  the 
encampment  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  well  a.^  the  two  cannons*  How- 
ever^ in  crossing  the  river,  the  Wilday  army  sustained  severe  losses.  All  tliis 
happened  on  Tuesday,  the  1 1th  of  llehi  cl  awel,  or  Jlarch  8,  1846.  On  Thtirs- 
^ay  Sheikh  'Omar  put  to  death  Ibrahim,  the  titular  sidtan  of  Bomu,  whom  he 
had  laid  in  chains  before  going  to  battle.  He  then  hastily  left  Kiikawa^  and  re- 
treated into  the  western  provinces ;  the  host  of  Wdd;iy  followed  hira  as  far  a& 
Ng<'*mn,  where  they  encamped,  and  remained  about  forty  dass^  while  their  skir- 
mishers plundered  all  the  neigh l>oring  places,  and  particularly  Ktikawa,  from 
whence  they  carried  away  a  considerable  booty,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  town. 
Indeed,  the  capital  for  about  two  months  remained  a  desert. 

But  this  was  not  all  The  King  of  Wa  Jay  took  'Ali,  the  son  of  the  late  Sul- 
tan  Ibram,  and  enthroned  hitu  in  Birni  as  Sultan  of  Bomn^  summoning  all  the 
partifsans  of  the  old  dynasty  to  defend  then-  new  king.  However,  he  soon  found 
that  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  carry  his  point,  and  hearing  that  'Abd  e'  Rah* 
man,  the  sheikh*s  brother,  was  approaching  from  the  west  with  a  mimerous  host, 
and  Ijcing  afraid  lest,  if  he  staid  longer,  his  retreat  might  be  cut  off  by  the  river, 
he  sent  llirahim  Waday  as  a  messenger  of  peace  to  Ibe  sheikh,  declaring  that  he 
had  iiiJt  undertaken  this  expedition  from  any  desire  of  conquest,  but  at  the  in- 
stigation of  a  great  many  of  the  noblest  kokauAwa  or  grandees  of  Bomu,  whose 
letters  he  forwarded  to  the  sheikh.  He  then,  in  the  last  days  of  April  or  the 
first  days  of  May,  184(1,  left  Ngvrnn,  commencing  his  retreat  to  his  far-distant 
residence,  and  leading  the  recently -elevated  sultan  to  his  fate. 

But  it  appears  that  *Ah,  the  son  of  Ibrim,  was  a  conrageoiis  young  prince  ;  for 
lie  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  march  against  the  sheikh,  whom  he  en- 
oonntered  at  Minarem,  hut  was  qnickly  vanquished  and  slain.  Thus  the  last 
of  the  Sefuwa  died  an  honorable  death  on  the  battle-field.  It  was  now  evident 
that  the  family  of  Mohammed  el  Kdnemi,  who  had  liberated  the  country  from  a 
warlike  and  successful  cnonay,  was  well  established  in  the  place  of  the  ancient 
rulers,  who  had  degenerated  into  mere  pupjicts,  and  were  totally  unable  to  de* 
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fend  themselves  and  tbeir  subjects.  A  gr<>at  slfltigbter  of  all  the  partisans  of  the 
old  dyniisty  followed,  and  principally  of  the  Suiifilrti,  who  hnd  risen  as  their  es- 
pecial upholders ;  fttid  a  little  later,  in  order  to  efface  as  far  as  possible  all  rec- 
ollection of  those  times,  the  destnicticm  of  New  Bimi  was  decided  on^  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Ilaj  Bcshir,  the  son  of  Tirab,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  the 
first  rainiHter  and  most  confidential  serraut  of  the  sheikh.  From  thl?  time,  peo- 
ple say,  dated  the  great  wealth  of  the  vizier.  Meanwhile  Sheikb  'Omar  went  in 
person  to  eastifjate  S<f  rki  Ibram,  the  governor  of  Ziniler,  who  had  risen  in  open 
revolt^  and  took  aud  plundered  the  town,  though  he  pardoned  and  reinstated  the 
governor,  while  "Abd  e'  Kahroin  quelled  the  rfjhcllion  of  the  Manpa^  who,  ever 
restless  and  inclined  to  insurrection,  had  thought  this  an  cxciOkut  opportunity 
of  asserting  their  independence.  *Omar  himself  brought  the  then  large  town  of 
Surrikulo  to  obedience,*  and  the  coiantry  soon  became  quieter  than  before. 
Scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  old  dynasty  was  left ;  even  the  records  of  it  were  pur- 
posely destroyed — a  most  nnfortiraate  circumstance,  which  made  it  very  difficult 
for  me  to  obtain  what  little  inforraatioo  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 

The  Kdka,  built  by  Mohammed  e]  Kanemi,  having  Iseen  destroyed  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Wnday,  'Omar  and  his  vizier  huilt  two  tovms  in  its  place,  one  the  eastern 
town,  **  billa  gedibe,"  as  the  esj^ecial  residence  of  the  court  \  the  other,  the  west- 
ern town,  **  billa  futohe."    Thus  Kiika  bas  become  Kukawa.t 

8heikh  'Omar  was  now  in  a  much  more  favorable  ]K)sition  than  his  father, 
Ijeing  Bole  and  intiisputable  master  of  the  country  and  really  the  king,  though  ho 
disdained  the  title »  He  might  have  given  it  a  new  organization,  nUing  it  with 
a  strong  and  impartial  hand ;  hut  while  he  is  an  upright  and  straightforward 
man,  who  certainly  would  like  to  see  the  country  well  administered,  he  lacks 
that  far-sighted  vigor  which  is  necessary  for  ruling  an  extensive  kingdom  based 
on  a  loose  state  of  things,  with  arbitrary  power  above  and  turhulent  habits  Ije- 
neath.  Indeed,  it  is  most  df^plorable  that  he  has  allowed  the  Taw^irek,  or  rather 
Imushagh,  those  inveterate  enemies  of  well-governed  communities^  to  persist  in 
their  desolating  predatory  habits.  Iti  the  titno  of  his  father  there  were  Tebu 
settlements  near  all  the  wells  on  the  Fezziin  road  as  far  as  Beduwaram  ;  all  these 
have  been  deserted  Buccessivcly  since  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  'Omar,  the 
towns  of  Lari  and  Wudi  have  been  ransacked  by  the  Tawarek,  and  not  a  lining 
soul  left,  and  the  whole  of  Kanem  has  become  the  desolate  abode  of  a  few  un- 
fortunate communities,  and  the  wild  hunting-gronnd  of  continual  adventurons 
gbazzias  from  every  quarter ;  indeed,  not  only  the  considernble  tow^n  of  IJarruwa, 
one  day's  march  north  of  the  komadngn,  on  the  road  to  KAnem,  but  even  other 
pliicea  in  the  middle  of  Bomu,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  my  narrative,  have 
to  boy  their  peace  by  a  sort  of  tribute  to  be  paid  to  the  Tawarek  fi^cboaters* 

But,  l>eside9  his  own  personal  weakness  and  inclination  to  ascetic  piety,  there 
was  a  dangerous  cancer  undermining  the  health  of  the  nmv  dynasty :  this  was 
the  rivalry  which  soon  arose  between  him  and  his  brother  *Abd  c'  Itahmiin,  on 
account  of  the  vizier  El  Haj  Beshir,  who  enjoyed  the  whole  confidence  of  tlie 

*  'Omiir,  liDwever,  mmda  sev«nd  ottiar  ex|icdllslozi49 ;  one  BgninBt  Gf^ebi,  which  Is  vkstj  famoua 
ftmoti^  ihij  Inbftbitanta. 

t  It  iQight  be  that  erren  before  thti  ttiiifl  the  people  who  spoke  more  eorrectjf  would  call  tbe 
torn  K&kawa:  tliat  itk  properly,  *' bill*  k^kawa,"  the  **town  fill«dl  with  kfiko-treo?,*'  aod  not 
SAkft,  wWcli  la,  In  trtitli,  Dttly  the  aflame  of  the  tree  after  which  tbo  pUce  wae  called. 
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sheikh^  and  employed  his  authority  too  exclusively.  The  msuUs  of  tliis  unfor- 
tnniite  quarrel  I  will  here  report  to  their  end^  aUhougli  they  fall  after  the  time 
of  tiiy  arrival  in  Bomu.  I  have  already  observed  above  that,  on  leaving  Mdrznk, 
we  were  informed  that  a  quarrel  was  about  to  break  out  between  'Oraar  and  *Abd 
e*  Rnliman ;  but,  happily,  matters  were  then  adjasted^  and  the  rivalry  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  a  civil  war  before  the  winter  of  1853,  when  *Abd  e'  Rahniiin,  with  his 
partisans,  left  Kdkawa  and  went  to  Gujeha.  The  sbiekh  and  his  vizier  followed 
him,  but  being  betrayed  by  many  of  the  courtiers,  who  were  badly  disposed 
against  the  vizier,  they  were  defeated  in  an  irrognlar  skirmish  ;  and  Haj  Bcshi'r, 
certainly  with  very  little  show  of  courage,  was  the  first  who  turned  his  back,  and, 
collecting  his  most  Takable  treasures,  started  for  Waday.  Being  detained  by 
the  Sh6wa,  who  would  not  allow  him  to  cross  the  Shari,  he  was  induced  to  return 
to  Kukawa,  on  safe-conduct  being  promised  to  him  by  'Abd  e'  Rahman,  but, 
having  been  found  guilty  of  treason,  was  strangled,  *Omar  meanwhile  was  al- 
lowed to  reside  as  a  private  man  in  the  house  of  his  fonncr  viiiier  tlU,  in  the 
summer  of  1854,  'Abd  e'  Rahman  ordered  him  to  go  to  reside  in  Dikowa.  Ho 
then  collected  the  malcontents,  and  on  the  'Aid  el  kcbir  vanquished  his  brother 
in  the  open  place  between  the  two  towns,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  in  the  first 
days  of  December  killed  him.  Thus  he  is  once  more  ruler  of  the  countr)%  hut 
hairing  lost  his  vizier,  upon  whose  advice  he  was  formerly  wont  to  rely  entirely, 
be  has  nobody  to  supply  his  want  of  energy.  Time  will  show  whether  Bomu  is 
afraiu  to  flourish  under  this  dynasty,  or  whether  it  has  to  undergo  another  revo- 
lution. From  the  sequel  of  my  narrative  it  will  sufficiently  appear  that  it  is  not 
in  rock  a  state  as  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  it  haa  the  advantage  that  all  over  Negro- 
land  there  is  no  warlike  and  energetic  king  at  the  present  time. 
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AOOOCWr  OF  TTTE  EAflTCKX  FAKTB  OF  KA^lhEM,  TEOM  XATIVB  IXFOBM^TlOiSC. 

Iir  iltcmptiiig  to  gire  a  descripiion  of  those  puts  of  Kanem  vliieli  I  hmw^  sot 
fkiied  mvvelf,  I  mtut  exprcM  mj  regret  thai,  vhen  m  that  eoaatry,  I  hml  fei 
knoirlodge  of  the  tOAniucripi  hitftory  of  the  expeditions  of  Edm 
the  MBie  re|!ioitf  *•,  with  the  MvUianco  of  the  rich  mjt^lj  of  tlie 
torici]  Ai  irelJ  an  geognphtca]  data  ccmtained  in  that  wofk,  I  sfaoold  Iwve  Imb 
enfthled  to  girc  a  far  more  interesting  descriptioti  of  the  couDtfj,  And  ew&t  pow 
hftpa  to  Identi/)*  the  eites  of  manj  of  its  former  remarkable  phw«a. 

The  tbrnflr  eapital  of  Kuiem,  ai  hai  been  wcn^  was  Xjoni  or  Njimnre^  &  jJ^Mi^ 
whoee  appioidmui^  tiliuitkB  will  be  pointed  out  hereafter ;  the  present  capiia],. 
If  we  IDajr  ttil)  empfor  thii  title  in  such  a  coantir  as  Kincm  is  at  the  prefle&t 
tfane,  fa  Miwej/  or  rather  M'aW('«f  a  place  which  alrcadj^,  in  the  time  of  Edris 
Alawoma^  wa*  of  f^at  importftiiee. 

Thin  town,  which  it  waa  our  Ardent  desire  to  viitit,  and  which  we  most  prtkbablj 
ihoold  have  reached  if  the  Wclad  8liman  had  nndenaken  that  expedition,  od 
which  we  »ccom|ianicd  ihcrn^  with  the  whoJe  of  their  little  troop,  instead  of 
Atlowin^  half  of  it  to  go  to  Kukuwo,  seemi  to  be  sitimicd  about  20  miles  S,S-E- 
from  Ilendeil  BifrgcHii,  and  ia  at  present  only  think  inhabited,  its  pof^nlatloo 
prohnfily  not  exccedini^  3000  or  400(1^  thongh  tlie  circuit  of  the  town  is  said  lo 
he  itiJl  cjf  cofiKidcraljIc  magnitado*  It  is  «nrroiindcd  with  a  wall,  and  is  adorned 
with  a  grciit  miiny  dutc-trces.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  khaKfa,  whose  power  is 
of  tho  iiioit  prctarious  and  uncertain  condition^  as  its  existence  depends  entlr^j 
on  thci  relative  Mtiprcmocy  of  either  Wfiday  or  Bdmu.  The  consequence  is,  that 
there  ore  generally  two  khatifa» — one  actually  in  power^  and  the  other  watching 
to  Axpel  him  at  the  fiwt  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  patrtinizing 
powers — Mohammed  Hiileh,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  King  of  Waday,  *Abd  el 
Kcnni  t^al>tjn,  huving  nucceedcd  to  the  pretensions  which  the  Biilolo,  the  princes 
of  lh«  provinces  of  Fittri  and  Kiika  (then  swallowed  by  the  empire  of  Waday)^ 
pfj«#eKNcd  hy  conrjuest  over  the  kingdom  of  Kiinem, 

Bui,  to  return  to  M'awii,  there  is  a  market  held  in  the  town  every  Wednesday  f 
but,  on  account  of  the  very  insecure  state  of  the  countr>*,  it  can  not  possibly  be 
now  of  any  great  importance.    The  inbahitanta  seem  to  belong  to  a  peculiar  race ; 

•  The  name  li  wrltttni  la  Ambie  Jn  rvry  MfTvjvnt  irayp,  the  MtA.  account  of  the  expeditions  of 
fiidrii  iK>tnetlAOt  harini^  thu  torm  liA^i  At  Dthvr*  i  i|V« ;  hut  the  real  indlgnnous  fono  seeitis 

to  \m  M'ttwd,  «  Ttttaie  exneUy  ilmUar  la  G^awtl,  thnt  of  the  capital  of  the  Songhny  «nD|tire^  uid 
y*iiwA^  the  nuildoncQ  of  the  Bui  u  la  princ^i.  It  Is  not  tin  probable  tlint»  by  comiptlon,  the  itAms 
MAlAh,  wJilch  by  E'hn  ^'aid  and  Ab6  '1  Fei?A  <p.  16 J)  ta  givoti  to  a  wcll-knouru  place  In  Eflnem, 
haN  origin  ft  tfi4  In  thu  namo  of  M^wd,  atlhough  they  plaoa  it  dose  oti  tU«  abore  of  tb«  Ti4d 
(bahLrct  K6ii),  mud  north  from  NJfmly& 
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for  the  Tedft  Gur'aan  call  them  by  the  name  of  Ber^nemn,  the  orjjf^n  nnd  mean- 
ing of  which  I  was  not  able  to  make  out  vvitli  certninfi^  but  which  may  seeni  to 
have  some  connection  with  the  name  Bonrn^  althoiit^h  it  can  scarcely  have  any 
relation  to  the  name  Beraunj,  given  to  the  Teda  themselvea  by  the  Kel-owi  and 
other  foreigners. 

Between  M'awo  and  Henderi  Siggesi  there  appear  to  be  Eeveral  favored  vftlJeyu, 
where  the  date- tree  grows  in  more  or  less  abandance.  The  most  fcimous  are  the 
large  valley  called  Karafa  or  Karfiif  a  few  miles  from  M'awoj  under  the  authority 
of  Kegbamma  Giirdc,  who  succeeded  to  Kcgharama  Sintal  •  on  the  wesit  side  of 
K^rfii^  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  Yegi ;  and  not  far  from  it  the  valley  Badanga, 
stated  to  be  very  rich  in  date-trees,  and  Kedala,  belonging  to  the  chief  Cbtfatidi*;* 
then  the  valleys  flamaji  (belonging  to  Fiigo?),  G^Utani^  and  M^pal. 

The  valley  of  Mapal  is  said  to  form  the  limit  of  the  date-tree  in  that  direction. 
On  the  west  side  of  M'awti  is  likewise  an  inhabited  place  called  Kajjdi,  but  with- 
out date-trees. 

The  upper  part  of  the  valley  Gesgi,  which  is  said  to  stretch  from  south  to  norths 
ifi  cnlled  Ttlcri-Cherao,  and  is  the  dwelling-plaec  of  the  Shiri»  to  whom  hetotig 
the  Fugabti  (or,  aa  the  name  is  often  pronounced,  Fitgubut)  Shiri^  who  are  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Woghda,  the  inhabitants  of  Gesgi.  In  this  neighbor- 
hood is  also  a  valley  called  Lillowa, 

North  from  M'awf'>,  at  no  great  distance  from  AlAli,  toward  the  east,  h  the 
place  KuUkula,  inhabited  likewise  by  Kanembii-  How  Benida,  a  place  stated  to 
be  also  on  the  north  side  of  M'awu,  and  lo  ha  inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  Kemalla, 
who  are  under  the  authority  of  a  kegbamma,  is  sitaatcd  in  relation  to  these  places, 
I  am  unable  lo  say.  In  various  valicya  on  the  same  side  of  M'awo  are  also  ijtjited 
to  be  the  dwelling-places  of  the  Medele,  a  nomadic  trilM;  who  jxjsse^s  a  great  many 
herds  and  flocks.  In  this  neighborhood  is  also  the  valley  called  Giirasa,  inhabited 
by  a  Tebu  tribe  called  Giimsuwa,  and  who  seem  to  be  different  from  the  Gumsu 
mentioned  further  on. 

E-N.E.  from  M'awo  are  the  inhabited  places  Kammegri  and  Jug6»  inhAbited  by 
a  peculiar  trilie  called  El  M'allemin  by  the  Arabs.  What  their  indigenous  nam© 
is  I  did  not  leani ;  they  are  most  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  called  Had- 
ddda»  whose  original  name  is  Btingu. 

The  dwelling-places  of  the  Shitriti  are  very  numerous,  and  nt  n  greater  dji^tance 
west  fmm  M'awo :  several  of  thcmi  indeed,  we  Waited,  such  as  Ycgil.  Agho  (for- 
merly an  imjiortant  place,  of  great  antiquity),  Amanko,  Burkadrusso,  Bcjro. 
Besides  these,  the  following  are  the  most  renowned  places  of  their  temporary 
rejtidcnee  i  Berindtt^  Linkero,  Kinti,  Hed^*rke,  Din,  Geringc,  Tyiro,  Kulla,  La- 
riska,  two  different  places  called  Niinku,  Kad  or  K{\  LisbegOy  Kelemri,  Dele, 
Tawadcr,  Geno,  Lergeji,  Yiggela,  Mninft,Yjggu,  Yakiilge,  Brigale,!  BunI,  Chiingn, 
Kduro,  L/idore,  two  places  with  the  name  Kiyala  (with  one  of  which  we  shall  f^oon 
become  acipiainted  as  Gharni  Kiyahi),  BuUeli,  Ktitttiwa,  My,  Kajiro,  A  ddufo,  Yerd. 

I  now  proceed  southward  from  M*aw6  toward  the  southeastern  border  of  Lake 


*  Ici  thta  Uit  itfttement  them  may  be  some  error. 

t  May  the  name  F(igi^  Fagiibu,  hnve  any  coonectloQ  irlth  the  tHbe  of  Ihe  F6gii  meatlocied  by 
Muiiril  (Golden  Meadavi^,  chap,  xxxUi.,  p.  188,  MS.  tmnBl.  it.  Asiatic  Society)  ! 
I  fi&galti  if  certftlaly  to.  Interoftting  example  of  the  homoDymy  of  AMeui  namea  la  dlfl«nt 
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4t1i, 


Bill. 


Tsadf  the  iDterior  Ijasin  of  which  beiDg  tolerably  well  established  by  Mr,  Orerweg's 
naTigatton^  its  outline  cun  be  laid  down  according  to  tbese  data  mih  a  great  deal 
of  appro ximativo  accuracy,  though  it  is  certainly  much  to  bo  regretted  ihat  we 
did  not  succeed  in  reaching  this  district  onrselvesj  and  deciding  the  principal 
polntfl  by  ocular  demonBtriition. 

I.  Itinerary  from  M'awo  to  Taghgiiel,  DmECTLY  South. 

Ifit.  Royendu^  a  place  inhabited  by  a  pecdiax  tribe  of  Tedi  or  Tebo,  called 

Vgygim. 
2d.  Belaogara,  a  place  inhabited  by  the  Dlbheri,  who  speak  the  Kanuri  lan- 
guage,* and  are  said  to  be  the  original  tribe  of  the  Pug^bu.    Arrive 
before  the  heat  of  the  day. 
ft4  Ghala,  a  considerable  AiHaji^e  of  huts  inhabited  by  the  Kubberi  or  Eobber, 
who  speak  the  Kaniiri  language. 

Jekcre,  a  place  at  present  inconsiderable,  but  once  of  large  size,  inhabited 
by  the  Kankti  (identical  with  the  KuiiktiDa  ?),  a  tribe  or  section  of  the 
Kanetnbu.  * 

Arrive,  before  the  heat  is  great,  at  the  well  Lefadn,  without  inhabitants^ 
make  a  short  halt,  and  reach  MaiJo,  a  place  with  a  lake  full  of  fish)  and 
inhabited  by  a  peculiar  tribe  called  Haddada  or  Biingu,  who  are  said  to 
speak  the  Kanuri  language,  but  go  almost  naked,  being  only  clothed 
with  a  leather  ^Tapper  round  their  loins,  and  are  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows  and  the  gtiJiyti.  They  arc  very  expert  tjowmerij  and,  when  at- 
tacked, withdraw  into  the  dense  forests  of  their  district  (to  which  seems 
to  apply  the  general  name  of  Barf),  and  know  well  bow  to  defend  their 
independence  in  politics  as  well  as  in  religion  —  for  they  are  pagans* 
To  them  belong  the  famous  clan  called,  at  least  by  the  Welad  Sliman, 
Dwarda  Hajra,  A  celebrated  town  of  the  Haddada  is  Dlmori,  the  resi^ 
dence  of  Mali  Dlma.  In  Biiri  there  is  a  market  held  every  Thursday, 
as  it  seems,  in  that  part  of  it  which  is  nearest  to  M'awo.  In  IS53  the 
Welad  Sliman  made  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Haddada,  and  in  eonae- 
quence  defeated,  in  their  woody  district,  the  officer  of  Wodiy,  called 
Agid  el  Btthr. 

For  the  general  outlines  of  this  little-known  region,  the  following  itinerary 
from  KdBuri  to  M'awO}  according  to  the  Kanemma  chief  A'nasakay,  is  of 
great  importance : 

let.  Sleep  in  the  wilderness. 

2d.  Sleep  near  Kiu  Abt£ddala^  a  rocky  eminence  near  the  lake  (see 

Denham,  toI.  i.,  p.  261),     Two  routes,  connecting  this  important 

spot  with  ATjii-Gher  and  Mele,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 
8d,  Fdmaniik  Kalema,  a  large,  open,  etragghng  village,  apparently  named 

from  the  warlike  chief  A'm  an  ilk  or  Y&manuk,  well  known  from  Den- 

bam*a  narrative. 
4th.  Bari,  a  large  place  or  district  formerly  under  the  anthority  of  the 

Sheikh  of  Burno,  near  the  shore  of  the  lake. 

*  Froin  tbfl  origitn  qT  the  people  the  tULme  of  the  plAce  is  pmlaMj  derived  \  finr  BiUe  Ngire  Ib 
the  Bunt  wMch  the  bi])«MtaiiU  of  Logda  give  to  the  Kah M. 


KODTE  FROM  BERI'  TO  TA'GHGBEL. 
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Day. 

6th. 


fjtb,  Dimari,  a  conaitlerable  place  WoEging  to  Bima,  called  by  A'msakajr 

a  viee-goveraor  of  Kan  cm, 
€th,  Giimsti^  a  place  situated  m  a  tbMqj  rich  in  date-trees,  Inhabited  bj 

Kanembu  and  Shiiwa. 
7tb.  Mandu  or  Moudo,  a  lai^  market-place,  formejriy  under  the  Khalifa 

of  Bomn, 
8tb.  M'awo. 

Tagbgbcl,  a  place  situated  on  tlie  border  of  the  lagoon^  and  Inhabited  hx 
the  Kajidi,  who  ctiltivato  a  good  dcfll  of  com,  and  have  large  herda  of 
camcU,  Arrive  before  the  heat  of  the  day.  If  agreeable,  yoa  can  go 
on  from  Jekere  without  stopping,  and  reach  Taghghel  the  saiue  day  at 
sanset, 

N.B,— The  direction  of  all  the  widiydn  or  valley*  which  you  cross  on 
this  route  is  from  west  to  east. 


U.  Feom  Be&i  to  TloHOimL,  goikg  along  the  bobdeb  of  the  Li^e. 
1st.  Kologo, 

2d.  Keskawa,  inhabited  by  the  Kubberi,  with  much  cultivation  of  corn,  prin- 
cipally **iiiasr"  (Zeu  wiaji),  besides  beans;  much  cattle.    There  was  for- 
merly also  a  village  or  district  Eeskawa  an  the  ftoiithcm  £bore  of  the  lake^ 
one  day  from  Ngiila. 
Zd.  Kc^skodu* 

4th,  Talgm,  a  considerable  open  viEnge.     At  no  great  distance  from  this  place 
is  a  valley  with  date-trees.    A  man  on  foot  can  easily  reacb  Talgin  in 
two  dnys  from  Ben,  sleeping  in  Keskawa.    From  Talgin  the  direct  road 
leads  to  M'aw6  in  three  days  ; 
Ut,  Monigd,  a  place  inhabited  by  Tebn  and  Eanembu,  and  sitttatcd^  as 

it  eocms,  on  a  creek  of  ibe  lake. 
2d.  A  village  inhabited  by  Tehu,  under  the  authority  of  Kashella  Bacha, 
with  a  market  of  aome  importance,  where  a  great  many  dates  are 
sold. 
Bd.  Reach  M'awo  at  snnnet,  after  having  passed  the  beat  in  an  open 
valiey-plfliii  with  date-trees, 
fjth.  Vuli  or  Fiili.    From  here  another  route  leads  to  M'awo. 
Gth.  Kiiuumi. 
Tth.  Kanaua. 
8th,  Forrom,  a  place  on  Urrafirma^  not  to  he  confounded  li^ith  the  island  of  the 

same  name. 
9ih,  Ngillewa, 
1 0th,  Medi, 
nth.  Tttgbghcl 

I  will  here  only  juet  mention  that  Taghghel  can  not  bo  identical  with  Denham*8 
Tangalia,  because  the  latter  was  situate  about  one  day^s  journey  south  (see  Den- 
ham,  vol-  i.,  p.  265*),  or  rather  S,W,  from  the  Bahr  el  Gha^l,  and  Taghghel  lies 
a  day  and  a  half  to  the  north  of  it, 

■  In  thU  puBttgo,  tiowever,  U  «Mms  olaiost  u  if  there  vcre  a  lalimiderBt&tidiJQg,  "  la  a  day" 
iuftud  Qf  "  onoG.^' 

Vol,  IL— Q  q 
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m,  The  Bxim  el  Ghazal,  called  **BU»KUif**  bt  the  Kajiembu,  ani> 

**FiDli;"   BY  TttE  TeBU   Gitr'AaN. 

All  the  accouTits  which  I  received  with  regard  to  this  mach-talked-of  valley, 
which  it  hud  been  our  ardent  desire  to  visit,  agreed  in  the  very  remarkable  state- 
ment that  its  inclination  was  not  from  the  desert  toward  the  lake,  but  from  the 
lake  toward  the  desert.  All  my  informants  stated  that  it  is  now  dry,  but  that 
less  than  a  hundred  years  ago  it  formed  the  bed  of  a  river  or  channel  opening  a 
communication  by  water  between  llie  Tsad  and  Biirgu,  Indeed^  some  people 
asserted  that  there  was  still  living  a  very  old  man,  who,  in  his  early  yonth,  bad 
made  this  journey  by  water.  The  spot  where  this  very  larpo  wadi,  now  dry  and 
densely  elotlied  with  trees,  joins  the  Tsdd,  is  near  the  south  side  of  a  place  called 
'Alimari,  distant  one  day  and  a  half  from  TEighghel,  in  a  southerly  direction. 
Start  from  TaghghcJ,  sleep  at  Kirch jmma,  before  noon  arrive  at  'Alimari.  But 
at  present  this  connection  between  the  lake  iind  the  valley  h  said  to  be  blocked 
tip  by  sand-hills  near  a  spot  called  Sujigera  or  Mezrak  by  the  Arah.%  which  pre- 
vents the  water  of  the  take,  even  in  its  highest  state,  from  entering  into  the 
Bnrrum.  Ilmvcver,  more  inward,  another  basin  ie  here  formed,  which  is  occa- 
sionally called  Hedeba. 


T)ay* 


From  *Altmabi  to  Mofr6. 


1st.  Kedada,  a  large  place,  entirely  inliabited  hy  nmaway  bUtgs,  who  have 

asserted  their  liberty. 
2d.  Kcdigif  inhabited  by  La  Sil'a  or  El  As'ale*  Arabs. 
3d*  Moito  (see  Appendix  IX.)* 

'AlIIJARI   to  KaRNAIC  LwONE,  two  and  a   ilALF   PAYfl. 

Though  a  few  of  my  informants  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  branch  wadi 
uniting  tho  Bahr  el  Ghazal  with  Lake  FfttrL  nevertheless  most  of  them  stated 
uniformly  that  they  have  no  connection  whatever,  but  that  several  independent 
Talleys  intervene  between  tbem»  This  statement  is  home  out  by  many  cireuni^ 
stances. 

The  directioii  of  the  Bumimj  for  a  considerable  part  of  its  course,  is  given  by 
the  route  from  M'awo  to  Y'awo,  the  capital  of  the  province  Fittri  (according  to 
my  informants,  due  east). 

Day, 

1st  (short).  Kalkala,  different  from  the  place  Kulaknla  mentioned  above, 

2d,  Gdjcr.  Pass  here  the  heat ;  start  again  in  the  afternoon  ;  sleep  on  the  road. 
This  whole  district  appears  to  have  the  general  appellation  of  Sag6r«, 
which  I  think  can  not  be  different  from  Y  a  gore,  the  name  of  tho  country 
in  which  Mondo  is  situated. 

3d.  Tordro,  a  well  in  the  Burmm ;  before  the  kaila,  A  man  on  horseback  is 
said  to  go  on  in  one  day  from  M'awo  to  the  watli.  Pass  here  the  heat : 
start  again  at  dhohor,  and  encamp  at  sunset,  still  in  the  wadi, 

Ith.  Encamp  at  the  beginning  of  the  heat,  still  in  the  same  wadi. 
5th.  In  another  (?)  wadi. 

6th.  Sh^geniye,  a  well  with  mucli  water  (and,  according  to  other  informanta,  m 
the  Burrum). 


YA'WO  TO  HA'WO, 

Dttj. 

7th.  Hnjijat. 

8th,  Enciiini>  between  the  rocks  in  WaiJi  FaH. 

9th,  FittrL 
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Itinebahy  fbom  Y'awo  to  M'aw(S,  accokdino  to  thb  BuLjLUk.  Ibbahjlm. 

l3t,  Fali^  a  rocky  vallc}-  helongiui;  to  Bagirmi, 

2(1  AuBi^  fk  hauxlet  iDhabited  by  BagimiJ  people. 

3d.  Biikko, 

4th.  SbegeWlye^  &  valley  inbablted  by  Tebu  Gur'aan, 

fith.  Babr  el  Gbazal. 

Cth.  Kedttda^  a  place  inliobited  by  Tynjur,  It  i»  a  question  of  some  importaDCc 
whether  this  Kedada  be  identical  with  the  Kedada  mentioned  above, 

7th.  Mondo,  a  considerable  place  in  the  district  Yagure,  and  therefore  sometimes 
cdlcd  Mofido  Yagtirej  inhabited  by  Tynjnr  (aboat  this  curious  race  of 
people  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  another  place),  Waday 
people,  and  Arabs.  In  the  same  district  of  Yafi:<sre  lies  also  the  place 
Bufi^arma,  gOTeroed  by  the  chief  Kcdl  Adummo.  Mondo  is  mentioned 
by  Denham  repeatedly  under  the  form  ]Mendix>  or  Kanem  Mendoo,  and 
wfts  computed  by  him  to  be  distant  about  ten  hours*  ride  from  his  station 
in  the  camp  of  the  Du|?gana.*  Mondo  m  the  residence  of  a  governor 
formerly  under  the  authority  of  Bomn,  but  at  present  (at  least  in  1&51 1 
under  that  of  Waday.  The  present  goTemor  is  Ftjgobo  Bakr  or  Atakr 
fprrjperly  A  bii  Bakr) ;  and  lery  often  the  a^id  el  bahr  resides  here, 

8th.  Yngubbcri  (the  name^  probablyj  connected  with  that  of  the  Eanembu  tribe 
KiSbbcriX  inhabited  by  Tynjur, 

ftth,  M'awcS. 


Here  may  be  conveniently  mentioned  the  stations  along  the  celebrated  Barmm. 
AS  given  to  us  by  the  Weliid  81iman,  which,  checked  by  the  itineraries  mentioned 
mbove,  will  give  an  approsdimtte  outline  of  the  windings  of  the  valley,  as  laid  down 
in  the  map, 

Beg^inning  at  'AHmari,  always  keeping  along  the  Bnmun,  the  usual  stations 
are  ihe  following : 

Geren,  Hebal,  Sbegerayc,  Fajyja,  Mutiarak,  Sheddera,  TordrJ,  Haradibe,  Gt- 
lemni,  Hageji,  Tylb-bahr  (Tiil  cl  bahr?),  Cbiiwam,  Ef?e, 

The  situation  of  Ege  is  decide il  by  an  itinerary  from  Ngegimi  to  that  place, 
which  shall  l)e  given  further  on.  But  first  I  must  mention  one  difficulty,  ^^hich 
leaves  a  littie  uncertainty  in  the  configuration  of  this  jmrt  of  the  oonntry.  Thi* 
difficulty  regards  the  place  Shegcrayc,  which  in  this  piece  of  information  h  men- 
tioned as  a  spot  and  well  in  the  Burrum  itself,  while  in  the  itineraries  (p.  613) 
it  is  indicated  rather  as  a  diflferent  valley  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  so  difficult  to 
account  for  this  difference,  the  large  vaUey  apparently  dividing  repeatedly  int^^ 
several  branches. 

About  the  identity  of  Torori  there  can  not  be  the  least  donbt,  as  the  rcMid  from 
M'awo  to  this  place  leads  by  Kalkala  and  Gi^er. 

•  Donham'B  Jotiraal,  voL  L,  p.  962,  ft.  It  ts  not  qalto  dew*  whether  Deahun  reckons  ih* 
fifty  miles  (p.  30T>  to  Btcudoo  or  to  M'vm6,  but  probnMy  to  M'aw<>.  Tho  tmojt  Kormta  Mcadoobi^ 
(p.  ^T)  means  the  Kerid*  (Fagibu)  of  MoDd6. 
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Short  iTrsEajLRT  fkom  NGttJiMi  to  EgL 
Ifk^^t,  bir  Nafdsa,  bir  Sbcrifa,  blr  el  Htjsha,  c1  llanurj  bir  Haddj,  bir  el  'Atesh, 
bir  ben  Mussebi,  bir  Soli,  Kederi,  Dira  or  Diri,  Birfo  (I  am  not  sure  whether  origi- 
imlly  bir  Fo),  Ege. 

Akothek  Itinebjlry  FaoM  Bin  ki-  KtriiSA  to  Eok,  Touomica  at  Bir  sl 

'AtESH    AJfD    MufiBEBl. 

Dij. 

lBt»  A  long  nmrch ;  at  stinsct  arrive  at  bir  el  *Ateah,  north. 

2d.  At  dhohor  encamp  in  the  wilderness. 

8d.  After  four  hours'  marcb  arrive  at  bir  ben  Mtissebi. 

4tli.  About  'ascr  (aliout  half  past  four  o'cltx^k  P.M.)  encamp  in  the  wilderness. 

5th.  After  foar  or  five  hours'  march,  arrive  at  bir  el  Borfti,  which  is  already 

berond  the  boundariea  of  Kdnem.     It  ia  evident  that  this  well  k  not 

identical  with  Birfo. 

6tb.  Encamp  in  a  place  with  plenty  of  had,  but  only  few  trees. 

7th.  At  sonset  arrive  in  Ege'. 

Ege  is  a  very  celebrated  locality  (one  prominent  spot  of  which  is  called  Knkurde) 
with  the  nomadic  inhabitantis  of  these  rej^ions,  and  is  temporarily  frequented  by 
a  variety  of  tribes^  who  ^isit  it  in  order  to  water  their  camels  from  the  famous 
wells  (Tvhich  are  believed  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  camel),  and  to  collect 
the  fruit  of  the  sini^  or  Cajffmrisy  which  grows  in  very  |p*eat  abundance  in  this 
part  of  the  valley,  while  liigher  np  it  seems  to  be  more  scanty.  The  strongest 
among  these  tribes  in  former  timea  were  the  Bultu  or  Biltu,  who  will  be  men- 
tioned presently  in  the  list  of  the  Tebu  tribes,  and  had  formerly  the  supremacy 
over  the  Nakassa,  the  Ualal  el  debus  (an  Arab  nickname,  the  proper  name  of 
the  tribe  not  being  known  to  me)^  both  of  whom  frequent  likewise  Ege,  and  the 
Khiyat  e*  rih  (another  nickname).  Besides  the  tribes  above  mentioned,  Ege  is 
generally  frequented  by  the  Miisu,  the  Sakerda,  by  that  eection  of  the  Fugabu 
which  is  under  the  supremacy  of  Kedl  Laivdti,  and  occasionally  by  the  Welad 
Sliman.  But  Ege,  of  course,  on  account  of  its  being  resiorted  to  by  many  tribes 
as  a  fine  place  for  their  herds  of  camels,  is  also  n  marked  point  for  predatory 
expeditions. 

From  Ege  the  Bumim  or  Babr  el  Ghazal  seems  to  turn  to  the  K.W,,  or  at 
least  to  the  N-N.W.,  going  to  Tangdr,  a  famous  place  two  days  from  Ege, 
Tangiir  (where  the  eountr)'^  seems  to  form  a  large  basin)  is  generally  regarded 
m  the  end  of  the  Burrum ;  and  a  hyp^ometrieai  observation  nmde  here  would 
Immediately  decide  the  question  about  the  inclination  of  tho  Burrum,  and  show 
whether  the  very  remarkable  statement  of  the  natives  bo  correct  or  not.  Some 
people  contend  that  the  wadi  extends  still  further  into  Burku  or  Biirgu.  North 
from  Tangdr,  a  day  or  two's  march,  is  the  famous  jdacc  Biiteli,  not  less  celebrated 
tlitin  Ege  for  its  fine  breed  of  camels,  generally  of  a  dark  brown  or  a  rather 
blackish  color,  of  which  I  myself  had  occasionally  a  specimen  in  my  train,  and 
Degirshiin, 

After  having  given  this  piece  of  information  with  regard  to  the  southeast  part 
of  Kdnem  and  the  Burrum,  I  now  proceed  to  give  some  itineraries  from  the 
quarters  of  which  information  has  been  obtained  in  this  way,  to  the  country  of 
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BdrknorBurgQ,  about  which  C&ptain  Ljon  haj  giTen  so  iDanj  interesting  deinila^ 
I  will  ouJy  add  that  Dr.  Overweg  took  down,  from  the  moath  of  a  well-infonned 
natire,  a  very  exact  itinerary  of  the  royt©  from  Miirzuk  to  this  coantiy,  which^ 
together  with  the  other  data  and  the  infonnation  collected  by  Mr.  Fresnel,  goe» 
far  to  establish  itfl  imposition  with  great  approximative  preciaioa. 

TeOM  Eok  to  YbK  OB  BeLBD  sis   'OMiriH,  THB  CHIEF  FLA€&   HI  BcBKU. 

Day. 

Ist.  Taro  or  Tra,  a  Talley  mth  bitter  water, 

2d.  Kard ;  before  the  heat  of  the  day, 

2d  Aiidanga,  a  well,  with  plenty  of  exceOent  bnifihwood. 

4th,  Tnngilrki ;  before  the  heat  of  the  day, 

5tb.  Yaiyo  el  kebir,  a  weU,  with  duin-palma,  and  near  to  it  Yaiyo  elsghir.  Taiyo 
h  n!n©  days  from  So,  on  the  Bulioa  road,  reaching  Glri  in  two  days,  A'rrflka 
in  two  more  days,  and  from  hence  8c'j  in  five  days. 

3th.  Ten,  having  entered  the  limits  of  Biirku  on  the  Gth  day,  when  you  firflt 
come  to  the  source  called  'Ain  Telekka.  The  neighhorhood  of  Yen  is 
rich  in  herbage  and  palm-trees.  The  village  in  general  consists  of 
booses  or  cottages  built  of  stone ;  but  the  number  of  the  inhabitants 
fluctnates.  Galakka  is  another  of  the  princi|ial  places  in  Biirku.  There 
are  seT&ral  chiefs  of  authority  in  the  place,  the  most  influential  of  whom 
seems  to  be  Lenga,  or,  with  his  title,  Tawa  Lunga.  Tliere  is,  besides 
Yuworde,  another  chief  called  Kaleme,  and  a  third  one  called  Biddn, 
belonging  to  the  tribe  or  family  of  the  Bidduwa.  As  for  the  Kedl-Agre, 
the  chief  of  the  Btiltu,  he  also  occasionally  resides  here.  In  Teki,  a 
locality  fertilised  by  a  largo  spring,  another  chief  resides,  belonging  to 
the  Tiy^wa,  and  called  Gehcnni. 
Yen  is  eleven  days  from  'Aradha,  the  seat  of  the  Mahamid,  the  position 
of  which  may  be  determined  with  great  precision  by  the  distance  from 
WAra  (see  Appendix,  No,  VII.}^  1st  day.  Wen ;  3d,  Chirogia  j  7th,  Osbim; 
lUh,  Aradha. 


I  will  now  say  a  word  abont  the  tribes  and  families  of  the  Tebu  and  their  present 
settlementj*,  referring  to  my  account  of  the  hiiitory  of  the  Bomu  kingdom  (onltf, 
p.  30),  and  to  my  journey  homeward  in  1855  for  further  particulars. 

The  Tebu,  Tubu^  or  rather  Teda,  I  think  myself  still  justified  in  considering, 
as  I  have  stated  on  a  former  occasion,*  as  nearly  related  to  the  Kaniiri ;  and  the 
historical  relations  between  the  two  nations,  which  1  have  had  occasion  to  eluci- 
date above,  serve  to  corroborate  my  opinion.  The  Arubs,  especially  the  WeMd 
Sliman,  generally  add  to  the  name  Tebu  the  word  '^Gr'aan"  or  **  Gnr'a;m,'*  which 
I  think  myself  justified  in  referring  to  the  district  Goran,  so  often  referred  to  by 
Leo  Africanus,  while  Marmol  wTites  it  Gorhan.  The  Tebu  themselves  I  never 
heard  tisc  the  name,  and  forgot  to  ask  the  meaning  of  the  word,  I  will  here 
only  add  that  in  their  own  language  they  call  the  Kuntiri  by  the  name  of  Tdgubii, 
while  they  give  to  the  Imushagh  or  Tawarck  the  name  of  Yt^burde.  1  shall  first 
mention  those  Tebu  tribes  who  live  in  and  near  Kanem,  and  have  already  been 
mentioned  occasionally,  then  proceed  northward,  and  from  thence  to  the  sontheast* 
*  Sea  onee,  p,  80i  oote  t. 
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The  principal  tribes  settled  in  Knuem  are  tho  Woghda,  the  Dogordaj  tbc  Gadca, 
the  Ycwoniia,*  and  the  Fidda ;  in  Liimnaj  on  the  Itom&dugu  Wiiihe,  the  E'dere 
or  E'duri;  north  ot  the  koroidugu,  as  far  m  Beduwiirani»  the  Biilguda,  called  by 
the  Arabs  and  Bomn  people  Daxa ;  near  Bcduwarftin  the  Wandala^  a  trite  already 
mentioned  by  Captain  Lyon^  as  well  as  by  Major  Ben  hum  ;t  near  them  the  AiLssa; 
about  the  well  of  A  ghadcm  the  Boloduwa,  called  (by  the  Kaniiri)  km  Wadebe; 
along  the  Bnmini,  called  "  f«de^'  by  ihc  Tcbu,  tho  KArda^  culled  generally  Kreda, 
separated  into  several  ramiliei^,  the  principal  of  which  are  the  GelimmaT  the  Graaoii 
(this  I  think  rather  the  name  of  a  chief,  all  the  names  of  tribes  ending  with  a 
vowel)j  and  Bnfcoshele;  the  Shicdakora,  with  the  chief  A'bii  Nakiir;  the  Sakcrda^ 
with  Bataikore  ;  the  Medema  and  the  Ktirea,  generally  called  Nwcnndjt  in  Ege 
and  Bateli^  the  Mu.*u,  with  tlieir  chief  Wiidda  ;  in  Tongiir,  the  Nakdsaa,  a  section 
of  whom  are  the  Un,  with  the  chief  Mriina  j  in  Bilma  or  Bulma  (which  probably 
is  the  right  forn:)^  and  the  wadi  Kawar^  or  rather  *'•  henderi  Teda,"  as  it  in  called 
by  the  natives,  the  tribe  of  the  Gej^era  or  Gesedi, 

In  Tibesti  (a  general  name  which  once  seeins  to  have  had  a  wider  range  than 
it  has  at  present)  and  Biiteli:  the  Xetnaghera,§  as  they  are  generally  called,  a 
very  interesting  tribe,  of  ancient  historical  importance  (which  I  hai'e  already 
mentioned  on  a  former  occasion  as  probably  having  given  the  name  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Demagberim,  and  which,  in  the  time  of  Edris  Alawoma,  was  settled  in 
Ngiiniti  [written  Ghuguti]  in  Kanem),  with  the  thief  Garde,  who  has  succeeded 
to  Tehdrke  j  the  Gonda  or  Gnndii,  whose  old  chief,  Tahcr  Asar,  died  some  time 
ago  <the  satne  who  wanted  to  write  a  letter  to  King  George  in  Den  ham's  time) 
in  Borde  (the  Berdai  of  Captain  Lyon)^  one  of  the  principal  localities  in  Tibesti, 
and  in  other  places ;  the  Arinda  in  Dirkcmawu,  another  locality  of  Tibtsti,  with 
tlie  chief  Keneme,  North  from  Tibesti,  in  the  valley  T'awo^  the  Abi>,  a  name 
which  has  often,  by  Lyon,  and  even  by  Mr.  Overweg,  in  the  itinerary  just  men- 
tionedj  been  mistaken  for  that  of  a  place* 

These  latter  tribes  together,  I  think,  form  the  group  generally  called  Tebu 
Reshade,  but  with  the  indigenona  appellation  "  Tedetu." 

In  O'janga  or  Wajanga,||  eastward  from  Tibesti,  and  northeastward  from  Biirkn, 
in  the  direction  of  KiitFara,  with  Kebabo^  which  latter  place,  by  the  people  of 
Biirgn,  is  called  Tesaer  i  the  tribe  of  the  Wonya,  with  the  chief  Onokke ;  the 
Matatena  or  Gurin,  to  the  south  of  them,  in  fertile  valleys  producing  even  figs. 

In  Burkn  :  the  Bultu,  called  by  the  Arabs  by  the  nickname  of  Nej'a  el  Kelebj 
with  their  powerful  chief  the  kedl-Agrt,  and  residing  part  of  the  year  in  Ten, 
but,  after  the  dates  have  been  gathered,  generally  settled  in  the  district  called 
Kere  Biirku,  and  at  other  seasona  in  Ege;  onder  the  authority  of  the  kedl-Agre 

•  The  Yewdrmft^  as  well  as  the  Tymmame  and  Y^tggmda,  have  been  almoflt  annlbllAtcdby  tbe 

t  As  for  tb»  Tnlta,  meotioaed  by  Lyon,  p.  205,  aod  by  M»Jor  Dcnham  repeatedly,  roU  L» 
p>  42,  <£Mg.,  I  think  that  this  nune  li  not  indig«aouj;  at  leuitt  I  have  been  unBucecttflil  In 
getting  tnfomuLtioD  respecting  a  people  to  oallod.  Detibam  htuisclf  calli  them  omcq  "-  tbe  people 
ofTrafta." 

t  Under  tbla  form  tbey  chiqb  aloa  under  BurekbardtVe  notice.  (TraTeli  to  Nnbift,  8d  ed^ 
Appendix  l.|  p.  4afi.) 

I  There  aeetna  to  be  tome  Berber  eletncnt  Id  the  word ;  brat  I  tbmk  it  la  motn  apparent  tlieo 
feal,  tar  tlie  word  is  diattnctly  wrilt<sa  by  Imiun  Aluned  Tujuiigbini. 

I  See  Capt«la  L^on'a  NarratiFo.  p,  2(16,  where  a  ratber  exaggerated  account  i«  given  of  tllO 
irrigatleii  of  the  country,  whldi  seemi  certainly  not  to  be  at  all  fiterUe  throughouL 
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are  also  the  Ejrdida  in  Kirdi,*  the  Goruwa  in  Gar,  and  the  Elbuweda  in  EUbuwe ; 
the  Yenowa,  with  their  chief  Alanga,  or  rather  Lenga,  in  Yen ;  the  Doza,  with 
their  chief  Kalema,  in  Buddl^  a  valley  east  of  Yen  ;  the  Yerda,  in  a  locality  of 
the  same  name,  aboat  half  a  day's  march  east  from  Yen,  with  the  chief  YOe ; 
tlie  Teyewa  in  Teke,  a  favored  spot  or  valley  at  present  under  the  authority  of 
Gehenni,  their  former  chief,  Sahayi,  the  father  of  a  numerous  family,  having 
died ;  in  the  large  valley  'Aradha,  on  the  borders  of  Waday,  the  Mohede,  for- 
merly under  'Othman  Belede,  who  died  some  time  ago,  and,  farther  on,  the 
Zoghawa,  a  very  numerous  and  powerful  tribe. 

I  should  have  now  to  enumerate  the  tribe  of  the  Terauye  or  Bedeyat  (or,  as 
they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  A'uwa),  who  live  in  the  district  E'nnedi,  inter- 
sected with  a  great  many  valleys,  one  of  which  is  called  Kaiile,  and  another  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Wddiy,  Niyu,  if  I  were  sure  that  they  belong  to  the  nation 
of  the  Tebu.  But  the  few  words  of  their  language  which  I  was  able  to  ascertain, 
such  as  water,  fire,  are  entirely  different  from  the  corresponding  words  in  modi 
Teda:  "water,"  mi  (Terauye),  eyi  (Teda);  "fire,"  jo  (Terauye),  wueni  (Teda). 
One  of  their  chiefs  is  Riizzi,  who  has  become  well  known  on  account  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  mercantile  enterprise  of  'Abd  el  Kerim  Sabiin,  the  King  of 
Waday.f  This  chief,  who  was  still  living  in  1851,  is  a  Moslim,  while  most  of 
the  Terauye  are  pagans. 

*  This  name  has  obviooslj  nothing  to  do  with  the  name  which  the  Ean6ri  give  to  pagans; 
the  Tebu  called  pagans  **^rdL** 
t  See  Fresnel,  BuUetin de  fo  8oe,  de  Qeogr.,  1849,  8me  idrie,  t  zL, p. 68.. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  DETAILS  CONTAIKED  IN  ''THE  DTVAN/^  OR  AC- 
COUNT GIVEN  BY  THE  IMA'M  A'HMED  BEN  SOFITA*  OF  THE  EX- 
PEDITIONS OF  THE  KING  EDRFS  ALAWO'MA  FROM  BO'BNU  TO 
KANEM. 


FiEST  Expedition. 

1  day,  Grhambani  U>I^j  starting  from  Bimi  G-haareggomo. 

„     Zantam  ^jcSj 

„     Kishiinuwa  s^^-i^i^Cretiiming  weBtward), 

,/    Zantam  (returning  eastward). 

„     Ghotiiwa  HyXk. 
Several  daysj  Beri  ^yj  **,  having  made  short  marches.   How* 
ever,  the  king  did  not  encamp  in  the  town  of  Beri 
itself,  but  round  ahout  a  fortified  place  (^uSl^)  called 

G-hitigha  xiJlp^j  which  according  to  other  accounts 

was  situated  at  some  little  distance  from  the  town 
of  Beri,  Beri  was  a  celchrated  place,  on  account  of 
ita  situation,  and  of  great  importance  in  the  inter- 
course between  B6mu  and  KAnem,-}* 


•  See  anie,  page  2D.  I  remark  once  for  all  that  tbe  names  io  the  MS.  are 
written  in  the  Maghreb!  or  Warash  style  ;  but  they  shall  here  bo  given  in 
the  Eastern  or  A'b4  *Omiir  character. 

^\^  OJj  ^t  w^  d^^   ^  i}f  fcXAA  j|^4-^  Jub  f^  ^  f 
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1  day,  Furti'i  tjPyi  (arrival  at  the  time  of  the  kiila,  or  kiyii- 
la),  pasemg  by  Sakala  «JUw;  a  locality  (^jUC*),  not 

an  inliabited  place,  and  by  the  town  GhayawA  t*l^. 
The  town  of  Furtii  or  Furtiiwa  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  geography  of  Kdnenij  m  it  is  iden- 
tical with  the  I'kli  or  I'kcli  mentioned  by  Makrizi.^ 

Imdm  A'tmed  writes  atlS7 .     But  it  had  besides  a 

third  name,  viz.  Ghdljadiij  or  GhaJjadtiwi  Ljk^sJL^ . 

„     Aldle,  aJift ,  with  easterly  direction. 

„     Ghibiiwa-kanjiyiz  y^jpjS^l^j  a  locality,  not  an  in- 
habited place. 
„     DaghAl  JU^ 

„     Biirum  pij 

„     R6ro^^j  iXh 

,j     Keawada  \i>^^ 

„     Ghum£ml  woUi 

„  Sidt  or  SijliiwA  tjJ^.  This  place  in  another  pas- 
sage f  is  caDed  by  the  author  a  seat  of  the  Kenaniya, 
a  tribe  which  in  former  times  seems  to  have  formed 
the  principal  stock  of  the  poptdation  of  Kinem^  and 
who  were  hostile  to  the  people  of  B6nin,  but  who 
appear  to  have  suffered  greatly  by  the  expeditions  of 
Edria     See  further  on. 

,,     Mtdghim  *AJ*ji 

„     Knni  or  Kuriiwi  Lo 

„     Melajerd,  a  river  U^3lUj  45*«*Jt  vS^uJt .  J 

J  J     Rimbawd  t«^j 

„     MaVo,  written  here  tywj  but  soon  afterwards  UL*  and 

p.  16,  ,U  (even  .jUi  hy  mistake).     He  arrived  here 

♦  Sec  Wiie,  pagfi  31.  f  MS,  p.  101. 

t  This  river  is  a  very  important  feature  in  the  country^  and  would  be  eaaily 
Identified  If  a  traveller  were  to  viait  those  Bouthern  regions  of  Kinem. 
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a  littie  before  zawdL  The  situation  of  Beri  "being 
ascertained  by  ourselves,  and  tliat  of  Ma' wo  being 
laid  down  with  approxiinative  certainty,  the  whole 
routej  supposing  that  it  runs  in  a  tolerably  straight 
line,  could  be  described  with  some  approach  to  ex- 
actness IB  a  map.  Of  course  the  uncertainty  in- 
creases as  we  pass  beyond  this  place  into  the  south- 
eastern quarter  of  Kdnem.  Ma'w6  was  then  a  place 
celebrated  throughout  the  whole  of  Kdnem  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  residence  of  any  powerful  chief.  'Abd 
el  Jelil  the  BuMla  prince  at  that  time  resided  iu 
Yitiikurma  (or  Yutukurmaj  for  both  forms  appear  * 

Kiy^jXj    and     iil^-jLa)     distant    from    MaVo 

"megfl''    (that  is  to  say,  from   five  to  six  hours* 
march,  at  a  very  swift  rate),  ia  a  S,E.  direction,  as 
it  seems* 
From  MaV6  Edria  directed  his  course  to  Waedmi  ^U-^ 

in  a  northerly  direction  (p.  18)^  distant  about  zawdl^ 

while  the  host  of  the  Bulala  came  to  Kirsila  itl^fl^ , 

which  probably  t  lay  west  of  Was^mi.  The  Bulala  fled 
(at  the  dhahiiwe)  ;  Edris  went  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  KAnem,  arrived  between  dhohor  and  a'ser  at 

Mdnmana  aULiJU ,  where  there  was  no  water. 

From  hence  to  Tasa  ju^J  or  Tusa  au^J.  Arrived  about 
zawdL  Evidently  a  large  place,  as  be  remained  here 
eight  days.     Here  the  Buldia  fled  a  second  time. 

From  Tasa,  Njlmiye  or  Shimiye  (here  written  a-a-wJI,  a 

little  f\irther  on  -^^.^1,  and  a  few  lines  previously 
LkmJ\)j  before  zawdl ;  the  old  capital  before  the  time  of 


*  Tliew*  two  different  forms  occur  in  many  Kim6ri  nnd  Tebu  lumefl : — Bulma 
and  Bilma,  biimi  (as  Itudiii  A'hnied  alwajrg  writes)  and  bimj,  and  so  on. 
f  Yerv  fjueBtiouablc  ;  the  Bat41&  when  firing  retired  eastward. 
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DAtid.     Unfortunately  he  does  not  add  in  what  direction 

he  went. 
Here  Edrfs  had  the  Kiirdn  read  thrice  at  the  sepulchres  of 
the  old  kings  of  B6niu, 
Prom  Njimiye  Edris  went  to  A'ghAfi  ^-iliUt ,  where  there 

was  a  fortified  place  of  the  Bulala  ;  arrived  at  dhohor 

(after  a  short  delay  on  the  march)  j  met  the  hostile  army 

there,  who  instantly  turned  their  backs. 

Trom  A'ghdfi  to  Sendii  n^JjJL 

From  Sendii  to  I^kima  i,5l 

From  I^Mma  returned  to  A'ghifij  and  celebrated  there  the 

'Aid  el  Fotr  according  to  the  old  fashion  of  B6rnu, 
From  A'ghdfi  to  Fifisi  au**jtfli,  starting  in  the  evening  ; 

marched  the  whole  night,  and  arrived  in  the  morning. 
Made  here  much  booty,  *Abd  el  Jelil  having  taken  to 
flight. 
From  Fifisi  returned  to  A'ghdfi  in  two  days  and  a  half, 

while  ^Abd  el  Jelil  was  in  Ghasikii  \jC*fM  north  from 
A'ghdfi. 
From  A'ghdfi  Edris  went  to  Njimiye,  starting  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  a^ser  and  arriving  at  el  a'shA, 

From  Njimiye  he  then  went  to  Mehma  ^l^aJU  from  dhohor 
till  mughreb  at  a  swift  rate. 

From  Melima  to  Ghasikii, 

From  Ghasikii  returned  to  A'ghdfi  by  Melima  and  Njimiye, 
and  resided  there  for  a  long  time,  collecting  the  chiefs 
of  the  Buldla  and  even  the  Arabs  and  the  tribe  of  Fittri, 
and  conferring  the  government  of  KAnem  on  the  fiki 
Mohammed  ben  'Abd- Allah. 

From  A'ghdft  Edris  went  to  Ghamtilii  the  burial-place  of 
Biri  ben  Diinama. 

From  Ghamtilii,  southwards  to  BeHghi  cUU 

(While  the   King    Edris  went   to   Belighij   his    imAm, 
Afhmed  ben  8of  iya,  the  author  of  the  history  of  Edris'  expedi- 
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tionB,  keeping  more  to  the  west^  visited  an  old  mosque  called 
^  J  Jl;SP^w^  apparently  one  of  the  first  places  of  Moham- 
medan worship  in  the  country,) 

From  Beldghi  Edde  weut^again  southwards,  in  the  direction 

of  the  lake  ^^.a^^I  ^  r^^'  »4^  ^^  ^^  Ykln,  «X«J 
where  he  remained  a  long  time,  reeei%^ing  embassies  from 
Arabs  and  Kiika,  or  rather  Kiikii  L^^jg^  and  Fittri. 
From  Fisla  Edrls  turned  westwards  towards  Bornu  : 

First  to  Diyawd  Cj  j  where  he  made  some  stay. 

From  Diyawd  to  GhalA,  or  rather  Ngald,  Li^ 

From  NgalA  to  A%ano,  au.t 

From  A'wano  to  *AMwa,  a^jU 
From  'Aliiwa  (returned  ?)  to  NgalA, 

From  Ngald  to  Madaghama  a^Q^  where  he  was  joined 
Ly  Mohammed  ben  'Abd-Allah  and  his  army. 

From  Madaghamaj  having  heard  that  ^Abd  el  Jelil  had 
come  again  to  Tituknrma,  Edris  returned  once  more 
eastward  to  Ngald,  thence  again  to  Madaghama. 

From  Madaghama,  proceeding  straight  for  Bdmu^  in  one 
long  day,  to  Si'iliL 

From  SiiliJi  to  Keghusiti,  tk^jjJif 

From  Keghusiti  to  Sikd,  kXa^  iXJUJf  j  which  at  that  time 

formed  the  frontier  between  Burau  and  Kdnem,  on  which 
account  the  drum  was  there  beaten. 
From  SiM  to  the  district  of  the  Sugurti  or  Sukurti  ^A 

From  Sugurti  to  Biil6ghi  cjb 

From  Bultighi  to  Ngughiiti  (Ngunlti)  xj*i»x  ^  further  on 

From  Ngughiiti  to  Beri. 

But  his  return  to  Bornu  was  frustrated  ;  for,  having  learnt 
in  Beri  the  news  of  a  battle  fought  between  'Abd  el  Jelll  and 
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Mohammedj  wliom  he  had  made  governor  of  Kdncnij  near 
Yitiikiirmaj  in  which  the  latter  was  apparently  vanquished, 
he  returned  once  more  to  the  eaat^  dividing  Ms  army  into  two 
portions,  and  taking  only  one  division  with  him. 

From  Beri  to  Ghdtfghi  (here  written  &i  IjU)  the  same 

fortified  place  whieh  has  been  before  mentioned  as  lying 
quite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berl,  and  where  the 
armies  used  to  assemble. 

From  Ghdtighi  or  Ghdtiga  to  Ngughiltl 

From  Ngughiiti  to  BuMghi, 

From  Bnliighi  to  Kirteti  (?)  ^y^i 

From  Kirteti  to  Keghnsiti. 

From  Keghnsiti  to  Kirikmi  a^% 

From  Eirikmi  to  Ghami-Kiydla  iit*^  ts^r^  ^  ^^*'S^  walled 
town,  evidently  one  of  the  two  Kiyala  mentioned  (p. 
484)  as  belonging  to  Shituti. 

From  Ghami-KiyAla  to  Yesembii  La»^  starting  in  the 
iiightj  at  a  swift  rate,  and  reaching  the  place  after  sun- 
rise ;  but  apparently  it  did  not  he  in  his  way,  as  he  re- 
turned from  thence  into  the  direct  road. 

From  hence  to  Wajsdmi. 

From  Wasimi  to  Melima,  reaching  it  at  the  kdila  (abotit 
eleven  o'clock). 

From  Melfma  to  Njimiye   {eaBt)^  arriving  in  the  evening. 

From  Njlmiye  to  A^ghdfi,  or  the  fortress  of  A'ghdfl,  start- 
ing after  midnight,  and  arriving  before  sunrise.  Pursu- 
ing thence  'Abd  el  Jelil^  he  caught  part  of  his  Zmila^ 
with  the  queen  Ghumsu  WAbi 

From  A'ghdfl  returned  to  Njlmiye. 

(The  khalifa  Yerlma  YaghA,  whom  Edrls  had  left  with  the 
sick  in  Wasimij  pursuing  his  march  from  thence  at  a 
slow  rate  towards  the  north  (JL#JiJf  aL^  ^'f),  went 


first  to  Dim  jjj 
From  Dim  to  Madhlmi 


ifcAiVTn^^ 
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From  Madhlmi  to  Njimiye,  where  lie  met  Edris*) 

From   Njimiye    Edris   went  eastwards   to  KawAl   Jt^^ 

Arrived  at  dhahawe  (about  nine  o'clock  a.m,). 
From  Kawal  he  started  at  midniglit ;  went  first  soutlij  at 

dawn   turned  eastwards  gradually  towards  the   northj 

and  fell  upon  the  Tebu  (evidently  about  the  Baiir  el 

Ghazdl). 
Betumed  from  ttis  predatory  excursion  to  Kawdl. 
From  Kawil  returning  to  Njimiye  [apparently  by  a  long 

detour]  J  went  first  to  Saghi  (ShegM^  Shiri  ?)  s^  which 
he  reached  at  sunset. 
From  Saghij  starting  before  sunrisej  reached  Njlmiye  by 

way  of  I^kma  tC^f}  and  Ghurfala  cMjft 

The  return  of  Edris  to  Njiraiye  happened  just  at  the  right 
time  ;  for  the  Buldla  king,  who  had  received  the  news  of 
Edrls'  return  to  Kincm  on  his  way  to  Bagfrmij  or  as  it  is 
here  written,  in  the  form  usual  to  the  Kaniiri,  Bagharmi 

^ Jb  led  his  host  against  the  B6mu  army,  and  had  al- 
most succeeded  in  taking  the  camp  by  enrprise,  when 
Edris  arrived  and  compelled  him  to  fly. 
From  Njimiye  Edris  now  went  to  GhimarA  \Jik 

From  Ghimard,  in  a  southerly  direction,  to  Sat6m  ^jj^  a 

place  close  to  Yitukurma. 
From  Sat6m  t4D  Daghelu  or  Daghelwd  LJLiu>j  where  'Abd 

el  Jelil  had  taken  up  his  residence^  but  fled.     [Dagheliij 
most  probably,  is  identical  with  Taghgheh] 
Eeturning  from  Daghelu  to  Satim,  Edris  met  his  vizier  in 
Kargha-Simsim  |Vmm-^  ni-w^^  [consequently  DaghclVi 

lay   Bonth  from  Kargha,  or  in  the   southern  part  of 
Kargha]* 
In   Simsim^   Edris  had  a  conference  with  some  Arabs 


•  In  mj  MS.^  before  this  name  there  U  *  eUght  mifftuke,  caused  by  a  repr 
fition  of  tbe  irst  part  of  the  name* 
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[Shiiwa]  and  Tebu  or  Tnbu  ^  as  ATimed  generally  writes 
the  name.  The  latter  chose  to  migrate  to  Borau,  while  the 
former,  who  enjoyed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Bornu  king, 
remained  behind  in  Kdnem. 

From  Simsim  Edris  went  northwards  to  Bdri  ^j.U  [evi- 
dently  the  district  mentioned  above],  {The  Tizier  aleo, 
whom  Edris  had  left  behind  in  Bat6m,  in  order  to  meet 
his  master  in  Simsimj  had  traversed  BAri).** 
From  Bdrl  Edris  went  to  Mand6  •  Juu  [Mando  Yag6re]. 
From  Mand6  Edrla  went  northwardsj  when  he  became 
aware  that  the  enemy  was  marching  westwards^  and 
changed  his  march  tUl  ho  came  to  Kitaki  (?)  jULJI 

'Abd  el  Jelilj  being  pursued,  fled  into  the  desert. 

(The  officer  MidalA  ben  FAtima,  left  in  Mand6,  followed 
his  king  slowly,  but  nevertheless,  on  starting  from  Mand6, 
did  not  encamp  before  he  had  passed  Ma'w6. 

Having  in  this  encampment  received  the  order  to  come  to 
Yira,  he  went  firet  to  YlMma  a^^^aj 

Thence  to  Yira  £*^  where  he  arrived  at  the  time  of  the 

hejlTj  that  is  to  say,  a  little  past  twelve  o'clock. 


From  hence  he  went  to  Sitati  (probably  Shitdti)    hlk.^ 

(thus  written  thrice)»t 
From  ShitAti  Edris  tEmed  westwards  on  his  home-journey 

to  Bornu,  but  encamped  the  first  day  {][uite  near,  where 

the  Arabs  (Shtiwa)  took  leave  of  him. 

*  In  Birf  the  vizier  fell  in  with  a  kaflk  of  Htrang<*r3  whom  he  pluoderod : 

Katbna  probably  waa  a  governor  of  the  town  Eaii,  the  place  of  Shitdti  men- 
tioned p.  607.  A'hel  el  A'rmi  has  eTridenily  a  connection  with  the  megcd  A'nol 
mentioned  before. 

f  It  is  evident  £rom  this,  that  the  name  '*^^^  above  ia  a  mere  lapee  of 
the  pea. 
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From  hence  he  proceeded  slowly  to  Berij*  where  the  booty 
was  dindedj  and  all  those  among  the  captives  who  were 
free  men  allowed  to  return  to  their  familiea  or  tribes, 
without  any  ransom,  according  to  a  very  remarkable 
custom  observed  from  ancient  times  by  the  BulAla,  in 
their  predatory  incuraions  into  B6rnu — a  first  germ  of 
international  law. 


Second  ExPEDrnoN. 

Scarcely  had  Edrls  Alawfinia  dismissed  his  governors  and 
officers,  in  order  to  prepare  all  that  was  wanted  for  another 
expedition  into  Kdnemj  when  lie  received  the  news  that  Ms 
indefatigable  and  harassing  enemy  had  come  into  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  BulCijij  or  Buli\ghi. 

Edria  therefore  hastened  back  from  his  favourite  town 
Ghambani,  when  'Abd  el  Jelil  turned  oflf  towards  the  north 

to  Kara  iy^  or  Kura  ^y^>  and  Jitkxi  fyCi^  [probably  so 
called  from  the  Tebu  tribe  of  that  name],  while  Edris  ben 
Hanin,  the  faithfid  and  valiant  vizier  of  the  Bornu  king,  was 

stationed  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Butti  aUi . 

Edrfs  came  from  Beri  to  Ghayawii  fylt  ^  where  he  met  his 

vizier. 
From   Ghayawi  he  came  to  the  district  of  the  Sugurti 

arriving  about  the  a'shA. 
From  Sugurti  he  went  to  " the  red  water"  w^^  LJf. 
From  this  place,  instead  of  taking  the  road  by  Sulii,  he 

kept  more  to  the  north,  reached  a  copious  well  at  zawAI 

(between  twelve  and  one  o'clock),  started  again  at  a'ser^ 

and  reached  at  sunset  the  well  Eubki  $Xjj  or  Eubku 
ifSi>y  with  irrigated  plantations  (khattatir). 


*  Beri  ia  here  once  wriUea  i5)La  by  inlsUke ;  in  (mother  pkce  it  U  written 

Vol.  II.— R  b 
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From  Bubku,  etarting  at  midnight,  reached  I'kerima 
dt4^«^bt  where  *Abd  el  Jelll  had  taken  tip  hia  resideBce, 

about  zawiil,  made  a  great  booty  ;  the  BuMla  king  fled. 

Edria  returned  from  I^kerima  to  Bubku  in  two  days  and  a 
half. 

From  Rubku  he  returned  to  Beri^  and  from  thence  re- 
turned to  Ghambaru,  as  it  would  seem  from  Imdm  A^hmed's 
account,  at  an  enormously  swift  rate,  traversing  the  space 
from  Berl  to  Ghambartlj  130  geogr.  miles  in  a  straight  line, 
in  about  25  hours'  actual  march. 

Start  from  Berl  at  a'ser,  arrive  at  Kebdwa  iy^S  at  the 
a^shd. 

Start  from  Kebfiwa  in  the  morning,   arrive  at  Kiteri 

^.^  j^  at  the  kaila. 
Start  from  Kikeri  in  the   afternoon,    arrive  at   Debiibu 

«j«j«>  or  K^«Ji>  at  the  ashd. 
Start  from  Debubu  in  the  momingj  arrive  at  Buwdyah 

ij  Lj  at  the  kdlla* 
From  hence  Ghambarti,  a  few  miles,  from  the  beginning 
till  the  end  of  a'ser. 


Thied  ExFEDmOH, 

Edris  having  rested  but  a  short  time,  immediately  pre- 
pared another  expedition,  in  order  to  return  to  Kinem  before 
the  gathering  in  of  the  dates. 

The  army  coUeeted  in  Ghitigha  close  to  Beri, 

Setting  out  from  thence,  along  the  shores  of  the  TsAde,  or 

Tsddi  o\J  y^jJ\  vi*kj  ^juw^  he  went  to  Ngughiiti. 

From  Ngughuti  to  BuMji. 
From  Buliiji  to  the  district  of  the  Sugurti. 
From  hence  to  Eoro,  from  whence  he  sent  his  light  and 
choice  cavalry  in  advance. 
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From  K6ro  to  Kimisiio 


jJUJt  arrived  at  zawil. 


From  Kiniisn6j  fitarting  at  the  beginmng  of  tlie  a'seij  at  a 

very  ewift  rate,  reached  before  sunset  Lebd  LJ,  a  cele- 
brated locality  with  artificial  irrigatioEu 

From  Lebd,  proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction,  to  Ghami 
KiyAla,  in  two  days  and  a  half. 

From  Gharni  Kiydla,  starting  at  a'ser,  following  an  east* 
erly  direction^  for  I'sembii,  or  Yisembti,  dismounting 
only  at  BOnset  to  cook,  and  feed  the  horsea  ;  and  thus 
continuing  on  the  whole  night,  and  only  dismounting 
again  to  say  the  prayer  of  dawn,  Edrls  contiDued  his 
march  till  he  had  passed  WasAmi,  which  was  near 
Tisembiij  evidently  towards  the  west,  and  made  a  rich 
booty. 

From  Yisembii  he  went  to  Belli  jJS  iXJUJt  which  was 

famous  on  account  of  its  ricbness  in  dates,  and  its  gen- 
eral exuberance.  Here  he  gathered  the  dates  in  all  the 
different  stages  of  maturity. 

From  Delli,  Edrls  turned  westwards,  in  order  to  join  the 
officer  Yiruma  Yaghd,  when,  p?ceiving  intelligence  that 
the  Tebu  wanted  to  cut  him  off,  he  attacked  them,  and 
made  an  immense  slaughter. 

Went  from  hence  to  "the  great  well"— name  not  given. 

From  hence  to  Ghami  Kiydla,  following  an  experienced 
Tebu  guide* 

From  Ghami  Kiydla  Edrfs  turned  eastward  towards  the 
places  or  valleys  rich  in  date-trees.  Encamped  in  a 
vale  &AAJ 

From  hence  he  went  without  stopping  till  he  reached  Yidh 

gdj  or  Yidhi  auoj  a  place  especially  famous  on  account 
of  its  dates. 
From  hence  he  turned  southwards,   and  went  to  F6gha 
xxji  likewise  rich  in  dates.     (Another  place  with  date- 
trees  is  here  mentioned,  of  the  name  of  Debekii.) 
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From  F6glia  back  to  Dellij  or  rather  a  little  beyond  it. 
From  hence  in  several  day&j  in  a  southerly  direction,  he 

went  to  I'wana  iuZ\ ,  in  the  southern  part  of  Kdnem. 
From  hence,  by  way  of  Delmi,  he  went  to  Daghelu  or 

Daghulwd,  here  written  (JLej^  the  place  above-men- 
tionedj  but  which,  on  this  occasion^  the  hietorian  repre* 
Bents  as  a  place  especially  celebrated  with  the  people  of 
KAuem,  and  at  that  time  extremely  wealthy.  Slept  on 
the  shore  of  the  lagoonSj  as  his  whole  road  led  through 
numbers  of  lagoons  or  ponds,  just  then  full  of  water ; 
arriving  the  next  morning  at  the  town,  found  it  empty, 
but  the  KoyAm,  and  those  of  his  army  who  were  mount- 
ed upon  camels,  foUowed  the  people  northwards,  and 
made  rich  booty. 

The  Mng  of  the  Buldla  and  his  party  meanwhile  fled  into 
the  desert. 
Edris  returned  homewards  towards  Bomu. 

First  to  NgaM,  a  cluster  of  vill^^es,   or  rather  district 
LU  ^t  y  LU  jJLJt 

From  NgaU  to  Tcntebii  LxajJ 

From  Tentebii  to  R6ro. 

From  B6ro  northwards  to  Sim   nl^.     In  going,  Edris 

employed  a  day  and  a  night  ULJ  .  Lc^j  but  on  return- 
ing from  Sim  to  R6ro  only  marched  from  morning  till 
sunset,  so  that  the  distance  cannot  be  veiy  great,  as  he 
was  then  laden  with  spoil  (a  great  booty  in  cattle  and 
goats,  but  no  camels). 

From  E6ro  to  Limdrd  ftlij ,  where  he  stopped  two  days. 

From  thence  to  Ghaydwa, 

From  Ghaydwa  he  took  another  road  to  Dildrd  KU^  where 

he  left  half  of  his  army,  returning  with  the  other  half  to 
Ghambarii. 
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Fourth*  Expedition, 

The  next  year,  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Shawil,  Edria  again 
left  Ghambarii,  reached  Kesiidi  by  way  of  Zamtauij  I'tanAwa, 
Bed  J  Ngurilti  or  Ngughtiti,  Sugurti,  R6ro. 
From  KesMaj  leaving  the  road  to  Ghumdmi  on  one  Bide^ 

he  went  to  SiM. 
From  Siki  to  Eiritma  x^y^\ 
From  Birikma  to  Wagliam  *iij 
From  Wagham  to  Wasami. 
'  From  Wa&dmi  to  MaVo  or  M4w6,  here  written  LU 

From  MaVo  to  GhamirA  tl|i 

From  Ghamird  to  Njimiye,  the  chief  town  of  KAnem 
^AxjOf  jJUI  8wuJ0(  iUjOkJI 

From  Njimiye  to  BeUghi,  taking  with  him  a  great  provi- 
sion of  water. 

From  BeMghi  to  A'ghAfi  ;  starting  at  a'ser,  arrived  before 
sun&et. 

From  A'ghdfi  to  GhanjAya,  arriving  near  zawAL 

From  GhanjAya  to  Ragharkii  UsC^j 

In  their  fortified  encampment  near  this  place  the  B6mn 

army  on  the  25th  Dhu  el  kadA^  was  attacked  at  night  by  the 

BulAla,  when  a  very  severe  struggle  ensued,  and  the  camp 

was  almost  taken  by  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter  of  the 

Bornu  people,  and  considerable  loss  of  property. 

From  Eagharkii  EdriB  went  to  Dellij  when  the  BulAla  gave 

np  their  last  stronghold,   Agh6  yt\  or  t*xl ,  a  very  old 

jjlace  which  they  had  rebuilt  and  restored  after  Edris 

had  destroyed  all  their  strongholds  in  KAnem^  even  the 

two  other   most   famous  places  I^kima  and  A'ghAfi.f 


*  Accord ![}g  to  Imim  Aluncdf  iWa  was  the  Mb  expeditton  which  the  king 
ba4  undertaken. 

f  I  shall  here  insert  the  whole  pa^tsage  of  the  historian,  which  Is  of  the  high- 
eat  importance*     (See  following  page.) 
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Agli6  was  evidently  situated  on  the  brmk  of  the  vale  or 
hollow  {sjub)  which  we  passed  on  our  marchj  the  10th 
of  October  ;  and  Delh  is  identical  with  the  place  men- 
tioned above  among  the  most  important  inhabited  spots 
of  Shitdti, 
From  DeUi  Edris  went  southwards  towards  Kelu  aJLT  very 
slowly,  till  they  crossed  the  river  which  divides  Kdnem 
Keluj*  and  he  pnrsued  his  march  till  he  came  to  Lister! 

m^\^i    LdAili'    ^ye    ^^a^s.     JU^  g  ^,V. » H    Bi^-A^f    auLLilt     cUJt 

j^l  f^  vL='  ^^^^*'  e'^^t  **^*  V;^  ^}  '>^'  SJJUt 
^ydl  Jju  jiiLi  LojI  ^  L|ii^4^tLJt  Vt^  iXii>^  ^  i^aIuJI 
^43Jt  ai^jJLJI  Ja»t  ^^  1^^  jJb  ^^t  ^ISo  ^^UJ 


u-oJt 


U^  ;  ^UaJf   w3^t  ^  ysUJt   ^x^b 


.  JU^t  SLiUiLaLj  |^£t  aJJt  ^  54X:>tj  swuL  Uf  A^K 

*  TMb  passage  Is  of  the  bigbcat  interest ;  and  I  tbereforo  give  tbe  wordd  of 
the  authoi- : 

^^i  ^1  u^  u^  Jr  jjo  ^  ^^^\  iu^b  ^t 

.  (^jXwJ  (>A>Jt  U-Lfij  ^t  ^j^jjLw  UJ\  Lc 

The  author  evidently  speaku  of  a  watercotirec?,  and  not  of  a  dry  Talley ;  but  ii 
is  not  elear  whether  it  be  an  Independent  river  or  part  of  Ihe  Tead.  Compare 
the  pasflage  in  the  preceding  note,  where  he  speaks  about  this  same  K«lu,  and 

calls  it  j^^t   ^j^   l&XAlJf  y  and  the  note  (  *  )  on  the  following  page. 
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^>^Z4  ^  place  which  is  stated  to  have  belonged  for* 
merly  to  the  tribe  of  the  KiUbetl  ^j!ifc5^and  which  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  cottages  or  tents  uy^jj-Jt  iy^* 
I  should  believe  that  Kelii  is  the  country  of  the  Kaledma 
in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of  the  Tsdd,  if  anything 
were  said  about  his  having  crossed  Biirl  and  Kargha  ; 
but  at  least  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a  distant  march  of 
several  days. 
From  Kelu,  Edris  returned  northwards,  and  fought  a  san- 
guinary battle  with  'Abd  el  JeUI,  the  Bulala  king,  be- 
fore Kiydyaka  ix^US'  (a  little  further  on  less  correct 

Kiydyaka  was  a  district  where  the  Bulala,  after  their  other 
strongholds  I^kima^  A^ghdfi,  and  Agho  had  been  destroyed, 
had  built  a  new  fortress,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  said,  of  the 
princesses.  This  fortification,  or  rather  group  of  three  differ- 
ent forts,  Teki  ^^t^i  Makaranna  iiCt^j  and  Kurkuriwa 
5»jCS^*  became  a  lai^  and  important  place,  the  BuUla 
transferring  thither  by  force  the  inhabitants  from  all  parts  of 
KAnem,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Tetdliiwa  or  TetAlii 
fyUj  and  A'ftigi  jplit  .f     But  principally  they  settled  there 


I  gire  bere  this  p&seage,  vhich  ia  cunotu : 


^  ^^    ^y^   ^-^  —  &XjL5^  cXJ^^W    &^^5^^t    ty^    f^( 
SiiJt  jJUib  tyj  y  id/  jJb   ^  ^^S3UL^U  iu^U  ^:^}^  ^*t 


f  The  first  of  these  munes  ia  eTidently  connected  with  the  name  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Tetftlft,  n  section  of  the  krge  natioa  of  the  S6  or  Soy,  who,  haTiog  been 
alnioet  xuinihilated  bj  this  same  king  Edrb,  retired  into  the  svanipy  groanda  of 
the  Ts4d,  see  ante,  page  586.  The  name  ATugi  reminds  one  of  ATage;  but  this 
1>  not  a  town  of  Kiioem,  and  cannot  certainly-  he  meant  here. 
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aM  the  Tebu,  even  the  Keserdd  QSj^^iS)  most  probably  a 
mistake  instead  of  Saterddj  so  that  but  few  of  this  tribe  re- 
mained behind  in  Kdnem.  The  BuMla  made,  moreover,  strict 
alliance  with  the  people  of  the  south  (^^^jl»jJ(  augj>.  J^D?  ^^^ 
people  of  Kargha,  in  order  to  provide  them  with  com,  which 
thej  bought  with  tobes  and  cattle.  This  intercourse  ceased 
only  when  Edrls  came  to  E^harM, 

The  battle  which  was  fought  near  this  important  place  of 
Kiydyaka,  was  won  by  the  king  Edris  through  his  personal 
valour,  after  much  slaughter  on  both  sides,  when  he  entered 
the  town,  and  having  encamped  there  for  two  days,  all  the 
time  beating  the  drum,  burnt  the  whole  place. 
From  Kiydyaka  Edris  went  eastward  to  Mi  iuo  jjb  prob- 
ably the  place  of  this  name  mentioned  above  as  belong- 
ing to  Shitdtij  although  this  would  carry  back  the  situa- 
tion of  Kiydyaka  very  far  westward,  as  from  the  author's 
words  it  appears  that  the  distance  between  both  pkceB 
was  considerable. 
(Meanwhile  his  viaier  pursued  'Abd  el  Jelll  to  Kawdl,  evi- 
dently the  place  mentioned  above  ; 
From  Kawdl  to  Kuwdka  sS^\S 
From  Kuwaka  to  I'tandwa,  also  mentioned  on  a  former 

occasion. 
From  IHandwa,  while  'Abd  el  Jelil  fled  into  the  open  des- 
ert, the  vizier  Edris  fell  upon  the  Tebu  and  made  great 
plunder.     He  went  thence  and  joined  his  master  the 
Bultan  in  Mi,  where  they  celebrated  the  'Aid  el  keblr.) 
From  Mi,  Edris  returned  to  Kiydyaka, 
(From  Kiydyaka  the  king  sent  Farkama  Mohammed  to 

Kdla  £J|?  oJUJt  ^tO 

Edris  himself  went  from  Kiydyaka  to  Gharikii,  where  he 
had  a  long  conference  with  the  Arabs. 

From  Ghariktl  he  proceeded  a  great  distance  northwards 
on  an  expedition  against  the  Tebu,  while  he  sent  the 
heavy  part  of  his  army  to  Njimiye. 
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Having  vanquished  the  Tebu,  he  returaed  to  Tinii  IajJ 

From  Tlnu  to  Njlmiyej  Boiith,  from  dhohor  to  Bunsetj  and 
from  morning  to  zawdl 

In  Njimiye  the  Tebu  came  to  make  their  Bubmiseion,  and 
in  the  sansanne  (evidently  the  fortified  camp  of  his  army), 
which  the  sultan  then  entered,  he  received  legations  from  the 

inhabitants  of  Fittrl  ^l^  0^-M'  J-^'  ^^^  ^^^^  *^®  Arab  or 
Shuwa  chief  'All  ben  Terdhaj  and  a  messenger  from  the  tribe 
of  the  Kiika  iJLx  ^ilS^  ^^^^jui  ^jjo  (what  Mill  is  I  do  not  know^ 

but  Buppoae  it  to  be  the  name  of  a  particular  spot  or  division 
of  the  Eiika).  During  his  stay  hero  he  was  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  com  by  the  Arabs. 

(From  Njimiye  Edris  sent  part  of  his  army  in  pursuit  of 
'Ahd  el  Jelil,  who  had  turned  westw^ards,  and  then  probably 
to  the  north,  for  the  Bornu  men  directed  their  course  first  to 
the  northwardj  but,  having  gone  to  a  great  distance  without 
finding  'Abd  el  Jelilj  gave  up  their  purauit,  and  ransacked 

the  town  Kiriwa  s^^ 

From  Kiriwa  they  went  to  MaV6  to  wait  for  the  sultan.) 

Edris  himself  went  from  Njimiye  westward  to  Ghamird  tl>i 
made  an  alliance  with  its  inhabitants. 

From  Ghamird  southward  to  (?*),  and  remained  there 
some  time. 

From  this  place,  which  is  somewhere  in  the  south  about 
Kargha,   Edris  returned  to  Ma'w6,  where  he  met  his 
people. 
From  MaV6  Edris  began  his  home-journey  to  Bornu  : 

First  to  M41ehi  ^L» 

From  Mdlehi  to  M'uli  Ghim  and  Muli  Fiili 


*  Here  k  an  omiaaion  in  tbe  text,  p.  99. 
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From  Miili  to  SAlil  \yif^  where  he  fixed  bis  camp  in  a 
place  called  Fi)  li  ^ 

From  Siilti  to  Kesiidd  tj^^^Ms^ 

From  KesVidd,  bj  the  well-known  places  RurA,  Sugurti, 

Bnhiji,  Ngiighutij  to  the  celebrated  place  Ghdtigha,  or 

Ghdtighij  near  Beri. 
Frtini  Ghitigha  to  I'tandwa,  Btarting  at  a'eer  and  arriving 

at  ashd. 
From  I'tandwa  to  Riiwdya. 
From  Euwdya  to  Ghambant 

Fifth  Escpkdition, 

Haying  spent  ten  days  in  his  favourite  place  Ghambarti  in 
great  festivity,  Edrie  prepared  another  expedition  to  KAnem 
against  the  tribe  of  the  KenAnlye  iu^UXJt  «Jh^\     I  have 

already  spoken  of  this  trite  on  a  former  occasion  ;  ^  and  I 
must  conless  that  I  doubt  whether  the  name  Keninfye  be 
indigenous^  but  rather  think  that  the  people  %vho  bear  it  are 
identical  with  the  Haddddaj  or  BongUj  who  eeem  to  have 
once  formed  a  very  numerous  tribe,  and  may  have  been  the 
original  inhabitants  of  Kanem  altogether.  At  that  time  tbe 
principal  seat  of  this  remarkable  tribe  was  Sulti,  the  place 
mentioned  already  repeatedly,  and  were  therefore  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  ''  the  people  of  Sulii  1^^  Ja»l . 
Bnt  being  alraid  of  the  Bomu  king,  whose  wrath  they  had 
provoked  by  their  predatory  habits,  they  left  their  seats, 
while  he  was  returning  from  Kdnem,  and  retired  to  Kargha 

Edrls  collected  his  army  in  Fakard  about  middle  of  Jumid  I. 


I  The  author  adda  the  Interesting  words  (p,  103) : 


St, 
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From  Fakard  he  went  to  Dalildna  SJJOS ;  arrived  at  Mila, 

From  Dalikma  to  MadAwa  isjj Juo  ;  arrived  at  kdlla. 

From  Maddwa  to  Ken  Krnilku  ^^SiiS^  arriving  at  noon: 

From  Keri  Kanlkii  to  Ken  or  Kuri  Keramnii  HyjJS  nS 

From  Keramnu  to  Wmni  luj^ ,  arriving  at  kaila. 

From  Wumi  to  Lebilduj  arriving  at  noon. 

From  Lebiidu  to  Kesiidd* 

Then  by  Buluji  Berl  [erroneously  written  for  Bumim],  to 

K610. 
Having  arrived  at  Eoro  at  noon^  he  left  it  again  at  a'ser, 
said  the  prayers  of  miighreb  at  a  ghadir  called  Kitandka 

sS\m^^  started  again  in  the  evemng,  and  arrived  at  Siki 

about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

In  Slki  he  divided  hia  army  into  three  parts,  one  going 

CI- 

with   the   keghAmma  soothwards  to   Kirikma  ^Jo^^  and 

other  places  of  the  Kendniye,  another  with  the  Yerima, 
uorthwardBj  to  Mdy  and  the  district  thereaboutSj  inhabited 
by  the  same  tribe. 

Edrfs  himself  took  the  middle  road  towards  Didi  ^^iJuJ 

and  other  places  in  the  neighbonrhoodj  made  a  great  plunder 
(about  one  thousand  slaves)^  and  then  turned  back. 

From  Didi  to  Eirikmaj  where  he  arrived  at  a'sen 

From  Eirikma  he  went  and  encamped  near  a  celebrated 
ethel-tree  which  marked  the  verj^  frontier  of  Kdnem,  having 
rested  during  the  heat  a  couple  of  hours  at  the  ghadir  or  pond 
of  Kitanaka,  where  he  arrived  at  zawAL 

From  the  frontier  (which  must  have  been  somewhere  near 
Siki  ;  see  above)  to  K6ro. 

(From  thence  by  the  great  road  to  Birni,) 

From  K6ro  to  Bumim  [here  again  by  mistake  Berl  h 
written]. 

From  Burmm  to  Buluji 

From  BuMji  to  Filrtu, 
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From  Furtu  to  Melfifi  (not  a  town,  but  a  pond  or  basin 
ftAflA,»,i     i--iH  ij^j-^  ■!  )j  apparently  not  far  from  Beri. 
From  Melfifi  to  the  place  Merdall  ^JiSJo  jJUt 
From  Merdali  to  Ghuwi  Kefukwa  ijSiMS^  j^i ,  where  he 

met  a  caravan  of  Bomu  and   Tebu  merchants  with 
plenty  of  horses. 
From  thence  to  Ghlghir  54-Jb  \J^ulJ\  jJLJf  ^  starting  at 

dhohoij  and  arriving  at  the  end  of  a'sen 

From  Grhighir  to  Ghiskini  L>£1^  OJLJt 

From  thence  to  Zamtam, 

From   Zamtam  to   Ghambanji,   having  crossed  the  river 

From  Ghambarii  to  Bimi,  or  Buraij  in  the  evening. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  had  been  that  the  tribe  of 
the  Kenaniye^  which  had  hitherto  been  the  most  numerous 
in  Kdnem,  was  entirely  humiliated. 

Last  Expedition  to  the  Bokdebs  of  Kanis^. 

When  Edrfs  received  the  news  in  Bimi  that  Mohammed 
ben  'Abd  Allah,  whom  he  had  made  king  of  KAnero,  had 
vanquished  the  Bnldla  king  'Abd  el  Jelil,  chiefly  with  the 
assistance  of  the'Arabs,  or  Shuwa,  and  especially  that  of  the 
powerM  chief  'Ali  ben  Yerdha^  he  returned  once  more  to 
KAnem  in  shawAl,  going 

From  Ghambari'i  to  Zamtam ; 

From  Zamtam  to  Ghetii  ; 

From  Ghetii  to  Milu  ; 

From  Milu  to  Leda  ( jj 

From  Ledd  to  Burkumiiwa  Sm^^ 

From  Burkumuwa  to  Ghawdli  itJtlA 
From  G-hawdli  to  Milti ; 
From  Milti  to  Beri,  here  written  iuo 
From  Beri  to  Ghayawd  ; 
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From  GhajawA  to  Melhu  L  g  I  xi 
From  Melhu wa  to  Diglximsil  Jm^m^^j 

From  DigMmsil  to  Hughulghtila  kJjJjl^j  near  Dikram 

From  Hughulghula  to  B6ro  ; 

From  Roro  to  Kesiidd. 

From  KestidA  to  Slkij  here  diBtiDguiBlied  by  the  fliiraame 

Here  he  met  the  new  king  of  Kiinem,  Mohammed  ben 
*Abd  Allah,  and  had  a  conference  with  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  borders  of  their  respective  Idngdoma  ;  and  they  stipu- 
lated that  the  whole  of  Keghusti  and  the  whole  of  Siru 
(Shfri),  as  well  as  BabdliyA,  should  belong  to  B6rau,**  The 
latter  conditionj  in  particular,  is  of  great  interest, 

Mohammed  ben  'Abd  Allah  took  an  oath  of  obedience, 
and  in  conformity  the  officers  of  the  Bulala  took  two  oaths, 
— the  first  to  the  king  of  B6mUj  and  the  second  to  that  of 
Kdnem. 

Having  held  a  review  of  the  armyj  Edrls  returned  by  Slkij 
R6ro^  Dilaram,  Buliiji,  Ghayawi,  Beri,  Multi,  Didi,  Milu, 
Ruwdya,  Berselma,  Ghatawa,  and  acioss  the  komddugu 
^jL^t  %^uJt  to  Bhni, 

tjijj  btX-b    ,_>^Ma3   ^jja  LgJ  LiL>   k^X^   ^rf^    *>^    A**^ 

^  Jli.£3U6  ijlkJLJt  lU^wJ  f^^  (^  ^c^  tj^  LuLLLiw 

.  tfcXjt  1^^  u^jl   ^  t^  |iJ»L!a£|  U   qSJ*>  Uy}  y    aJUf  Ju^ 
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ACCOUNT  OP  THE  VARIOUS  DETACHMENTS  OP  CAVALRY  COMPOSING  THE 
BOTtNU  ARMY  IN  THE  EXPEDITION  TO  MU'SGU. 

(a)  27ie  Shuwa  or  Native  Arabs. 
LtLwin  Haji,  the  chi^  of  the  A'mjege,  who  had  his  residence  in  A'mdage. 
Fugo  Derman  ('Abd  e*  Rahmlln),  from  Bainge. 

Filgo  A^dige,  from  M'alemri,  one  of  the  villages  belonging  to  the  district  Wolc je. 
Fiigo  Tnus  (Tilnes),  from  Malewa. 
Ftigo  Dermiin,  from  Wolamsay. 
F6go  Eolone,  chief  of  the  Saraji,  from  Tel6wenni. 
Mai  Ashe,  chief  of  the  M'ajin,  from  A'shegri. 
Filgo  Ffilama,  from  Palamari. 
Filgo  Hamma,  from  Magariya. 
Mfifonima,  from  Mafonf . 
Fiigo  Mohammed,  from  Aisllrem. 
Fiigo  Eore,  from  Keringor. 
Lawan  Hamed,  from  Earawaru. 
Law&n  Mohammed,  from  Grdbew6. 
Fiigo  A'dam,  from  Kaje. 
Lawan  Sliman,  from  Slfman. 
Mai  Kalama,  from  K&la. 
Fiigo  Hamed  (generallj  called  A^btf  Daud),  the  chief  of  the  Eohlllema,  from 

Eiimbeda,  to  the  north  of  Yedi.* 
Sheikh  Sdle,  from  Moliit,  with  about  one  hundred  horse. 
Sheikh  Tauru,  from  Ngomati. 
Ftigo  Badawe,  son  of  Haj  Beshfr,  with  a  few  horses. 

(6.)  Kanurif/ree  Men  and  Slaves. 

Slaves  ofthe  Sheikh :                                                                 diX^.  **  «7ib£di^* 

Eashella  BclAl 200  30 

'All  Marghi 200  30 

Kashella  Sdle 100  20 

K.  'Abdellehi  ('Abd-Allah) 80  IG 

E.Zay 160  20 

K.  'Ali-Dendal 90  20 

Three  other  petty  officers,  together,  with 21  0 

*  Each  of  these  Sh6wa  chiefa  had  some  hundred  horsemen  with  him.  Only  two  great  chiefii 
did  not  join  the  expedition,  namely,  Mohammed  Eundwu,  the  chief  of  Sbeg&wo,  and  Lawiin 
Gibdo,  from  Lerd6. 
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SUres  of  the  Vizier:  cil^.  ""'EiESai?' 

KJato 200  84 

K.  Kheralla 160  20 

K.  Kobtar  A'jime 140  26 

K.  Haji  Kakiwu 80  16 

K.T6mbed^ 100  18 

K.B480 40  10 

Mounted  Musketeers  of  the  Sheikh : 

E.  Abdellehi  (different  from  the  one  mentioned) 20  0 

K.Zerma 30  0 

K.MAgaji 10  0 

K.  Billama  (my  friend) 82  0 

K.  Mallare 20  0 

Musketeers  of  the  Vizier : 

K.Meheme 10  0 

K.Fatilla 8  0 

K.Masud 10  0 

Uiji  Urfay 100  16 

Hi^iBamadhan 60  12 

Bedawe 60  0 

Mala  Masa  Mandara 80  0 

Yagha  Ghani 80  20 

M'allem  Chadeli 100  10 

Mohammed  Grajemf 60  1 

Mohammed  Bii'Ahigh 20  0 

Legiw6dda 40  8 

Kashella 'Omar 60  6 

K. 'Om&rDora 80  0 

Waseli  (an  officer  of  Mestrema,  the  chief  eunuch) 40  10 

K. 'All  Ag(in  (attendant  of  Abaiso) '. 28  8 

E.  Baggar  (another  officer  of  the  same) 40  0 

A'mji  (a  man  of  Dfghama) 80  1 

K,  Mohammed  Marghi  (an  officer  of  'Abd  e'  Rahman) 80  6 

Shituna  M'adu 80  0 

Shituna  Yoma  (governor  of  Yd,  with  the  Mobber) 40  0 

Shitima  Fugoma 60  0 

Shituna  Zabelauma \ 10  0 

Shitima  Yiiwama 40  0 

Shitima  B6soma 20  0 

Shitima  *Abdu 20  0 

Shitima 'Abademma 10  0 

Courtiers  and  partisans  of  the  Vizier: 

Grema  Mil6d 200  9S 

Lammo 160  21 

Bashara  (officer  of  Lamino) 13  0 

Dynama  Gajar^mma 20  7 

Sheikh 'Abbas 20  7 

Hamza  weled  el  Gdni 60  8 
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Karaberima .> 8  0 

Balil 18  0 

A'damu 8  0 

•Abdellehi  Shintiri 16  0 

M'allem  Malerama « 6  0 

Abras 6  0 

Eashella  S'aid  (officer  of  M'allem  Mohammed) 80  0 

Abba  Masta  (son  of  the  old  sheikh  Mohammed  ol  Kanoin ')....    60  10 

Abba  Bagar • 90  18 

Refay 90  16 

Beshir 10  0 

Asan  (grandson  of  Mohammed  el  Eauemi  by  'All) 80  1 

Kibzehna 18  0 

Yerima 5  0 

E'rima 10  0 

U'noma  (Tebu  chieftain) 200  0 

Fagod6ma  (chief  of  Koyam) 100  0 

Mnijiima  (Koyim) 80  0 

Kaiima*  (Koydm) 60  0 

8enwa  Babudma  (Koyam) 40  0 

Senwa  Kindagoma  (Koyam) 100  0 

Kotoko  (Kanemma  chief) 80  0 

Pf^o'Ali  (from  Maduwari) 20  0 

2^ntelma 10  0 

Kaniiri :  Light  cavalry  4181,  say  4500,  as  many  small  detachments  are  omit- 
ted ;  heavy  cavalry  472,  say  600. 
Shtiwa :  About  8000. 

*  An  officer  with  this  title,  K&6ma,  is  already  mentioned  In  Iro&m  A'hmed'a  history;  he  was 
most  probably  called  so  originally  from  the  place  K&6  or  Eow,  in  Shitiiti  in  Einciu. 
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TOWNS  AND  VILLAGES  OP  THE  PROVINCE  OP  LOGO^  OB  LO'GONE. 
{Large  places,  most  of  them  walled;  at  present,  indeed,  generally  in  a  state  of  decay, ^ 

Is  the  northwestern  part  of  the  province :  Kiindi,  Gerle,  Sina,  Grddoni,  Gemang, 
Eokoiia,  Kiddeba,  NgoUwa,  Mazer^  Delow,  ELazere,  Unko-'alem,  Thagulu,  Earse, 
Guwafa,  Diffil,  another  Thagulii,  Milkhse,  Gozenake,  Modea  (village  of  the  moth- 
er of  the  ruling  prince  T'sof ),  Biwal,  Magwy,  Wananuki,  Matke,  Finalle,  Sawiin- 
tega^Tsi,  Mosoggoli,  Ulesemme,  Ngdme,  Diiggola,  Eattelaha,  Ngazi,  Sande,  Jilb^ 
Tilde,  Eala,  Hiillnf  or  Helib,  Waka,  Kasesa,  and  others  hereabout 

In  the  southeastern  part:  Golondera,  Degeme,  Sigge,  Bageam,  Bflle,  Hoja, 
Hannene,  Waza,  Labane,  Gurfay  on  the  river,  Chide,  Njeggere,  Sige,  Ultseme, 
Silim,  K4be  Umadhe  or  the  Western  E^be,  Biige,  a  place  rich  in  ivoiy;  Jmna, 
the  largest  town  of  the  little  kingdom  after  the  capital,  and  important  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  ivory  there  brought  to  market,  and  of  the  fine  mat-work  there 
produced  ;*  Ealasimd,  one  day  west  from  Jinna ;  Eabe  dema  or  ngolo,  the  '*  large 
Ivabe,"  forming  the  frontier  town  toward  B(igoman — the  frontier  itself  being 
formed  by  a  swamp  called  Eenkang — Sil,  U'msa,  Made4go,  Tiimbala,  the  largest 
place  beyond  the  river,  that  is  to  say,  the  River  of  Logon  or  the  Lagham ;  Mele, 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  place  of  the  same  name  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Shari ;  Fulji ;  Eulji,  with  a  governor  who  is  almost  independent ;  F6ngol 
and  Mere,  both  on  the  river ;  Gofa,  Diya,  Ngtiltsemi,  WainaUe,  Jemido,  Wodeo, 
A  large  place ;  Ngdso,  residence  of  a  governor. 

*  See  VOL  L,  p.  684. 
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CJOPT  OP  A  DISPATCH  FROM  LORD  PALMEBSTOK. 

Foreign  om«j.  October  Tlh,  leSL 

**  SiK,^ — I  am  directed  by  Viscount  Falmerston  to  acknowledpe  and  to  thsck 
j<m  for  TOur  letter  of  the  I9th  of  April  last,  from  Kouka,  in  the  Bornoti  cotmtry, 
in  wbicb  you  aonounee  the  lamentable  evcEtt  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Richardson,  o» 
the  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  the  preceding  month  of  Marcb,  at  UngorutuA,  be- 
tween Ziiidcr  and  Kouka. 

**The  expedition  being  thoii  deprived  of  its  head,  just  before  tbe  conclusion  of 
that  principal  stage  of  its  pixicecdings  which  was  to  tenninate  in  the  exploration 
of  L&ke  Tchad,  it  appears  to  her  majesty's  government  that  the  completion  of 
that  exploration  ia  alone  wantinjr  to  enable  them  to  consider  as  accomplished  the 
main  objects  of  Mr.  Richardson's  expedition. 

"  1  am  therefore  directed  by  Loird  Palmers  ton  to  state  to  jon  that,  whenever 
you  may  have  finished  your  survey  of  Lake  Tchad  and  its  shores,  his  lordship 
wishes  that  you  and  Dr.  OverHeg  should  carry  out  the  remainder  of  your  pro- 
jected proceedings  in  Africa  exactly  as  you  would  have  done  if  Mr.  Richardson 
were  still  living,  and  you  had  separated  from  bim  as  contemplated  in  the  memo- 
randum signed  iu  triplicate  in  December,  1849,  of  which  yourself  and  Dr.  Ofer- 
wejg  possess  each  a  copy. 

**At  the  period  of  your  signature  of  that  memorandum,  yon  appear  to  have 
ontertfliued  the  thought  of  pushing  your  farther  researches  eastward  toward  the 
Nile^  or  southeoAtward  toward  Mombaz. 

**  Whether  you  may  still  adhere  to  that  project,  or  may  now  see  reason  tp  pre- 
fer a  westerly  course  in  the  direction  of  Tirabuctoo,  I  am  directed  by  Viscount 
Palmerston  to  state  to  you  that  he  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  intrust  to  jou  the 
duty  of  carryiuj^  on  to  its  final  completion  the  expedition  heretofore  confided  to 
tbn  charge  of  Mr.  Richardson. 

**you  will  therefore  consider  yourself  hereby  authorised  to  take  upon  jojsr- 
self  the  whole  charge  of  the  expedition,  and  to  pursue  that  course  which,  upon 
full  consideration,  may  appear  to  you  best  fitted  to  effect  the  general  objects 
which  her  majesty *s  government  had  in  view  when  they  set  on  foot  the  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Africa, 

"  Those  objects  you  will  find  stated  in  the  original  instructions  furnished  to 
Mr.  Richardson  I  of  which  a  copy  ia  herewith  inclosed  for  your  use  and  guidance. 
**■  I  am^  sir,  your  mofit  obedient  humble  servant, 

*^H.  Waddington, 
"Dr.  Barth." 
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HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  WA'DA'V. 

In  the  chapter  ifv herein  we  huve  treated  of  the  hisioiy  of  Bagirmi,  we  have  seen 
that  the  tribe  of  the  Tynjur  founded  a  large  empire,  which,  as  it  consisted  of  an 
agglomeration  of  heterogeneous  elements  loosely  connected  together^  waa  over- 
whelmed  and  torn  to  pieces  in  less  than  one  hundred  years  after  its  foundation. 
The  first  piirt  which  eeparated  from  the  body  comprises  tho  eastern  regions: 
Xvuru,  the  third  predecessor  of  vSliman,  who  was  the  first  Moc^limking  of  Dar-iVir, 
vani^uisbtng  the  Tynjur,  and  vindicating  the  dominion  of  those  quarters  to  the 
trihe  of  Fnrawy. 

As  for  the  centre  of  the  empire  of  the  Tynjur^  it  was  overthrown  hy  the  found- 
er of  the  Mohammedim  empire  of  Widay,  numely,  *Abd  el  Kerim,  tlie  son  of 
Yame,  according  to  indigenous  tradition^  in  the  year  1(120  of  the  Ilejra, 

Wudft^  the  son  of  Yame,  belonging  to  tlm  tribe  of  the  Gemir,*  who  at  that  time 
were  settled  in  Shcndy,  and  had  embraced  iHlumism,  had  emigrated  with  his 
coiinirymen  Into  the  regions  which  afterward,  in  honor  of  him  it  is  said,  were  com- 
priwid  under  the  name  of  Waday  ;  and  here  he  is  reported  to  have  exercised  con- 
siderahlo  authority  in  the  empire  of  the  Tynjur.  lliB  grandson,  "Abd  el  Kerim,  it- 
said  to  have  been  governor  of  certain  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Dau'd,  who  at 
that  time  ruled  the  empire  of  the  Tynjur,  though  he  had  already  felt  the  mighty 
hand  of  his  eastern  neighbor  Slimin,  the  first  Mohammedan  king  of  Dor-Fdr, 

Instigated  by  a  religious  feehng^  this  man  is  said  to  have  spent  several  yeai^ 
in  Biddcri,  a  place  about  ten  miles  to  the  east  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bagirmi,  which  nt  that  time,  however^  does  not  seem  to  have  existed ;  for  Bidderi 
iTas  one  of  the  places  in  that  region  where  people  belonging  to  the  widely-spread 
nation  of  the  Fullm  had  sctrled  from  early  times,  and  among  them  a  family 
which,  by  means  of  undisputed  sanctity  arid  learning,  had  begun  to  exercise  a 
considerable  inliuence  in  the  introduction  of  Islamism  upon  a  wide  circumference 
of  the  surrounding  provinces ;  and  the  head  of  this  family,  whose  name  wns  Mo- 
hammed, is  s&jd  to  have  inspired  'Abd  el  Kerini,  the  grandson  of  Woda,  as  well 
as  his  companions  Amalek,  chief  of  the  Maria,  settled  in  Hoggene,  Mumin  tiie 
MasaLiti,  Dedcbam  the  A1>ij-Shttribaye,  and  Wiiwel-Banin  the  Jelldbi,  with  the 
idea  of  overthrowing  the  pagan  dominion  of  the  Tynjur,  and  of  founding  in  it^^ 
stead  a  new  kingdom  based  on  Islamism. 

Having  returned  to  his  country,  and  spread  his  ideas  of  independence, 'Abd  el 
Kerim,  after  some  years,  rose  against  his  liege  lord,  Dtiud^  and  making  Madaba^ 
a  mountainotis  place  situated  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  the  later  town  of 
Wara,  his  residence,  succeeded,  after  a  despemSe  straggle,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Waday,  as  be  called  the  country,  in  honor  of  his  grand- 
fatlier.    He  is  said  to  have  died  after  a  long  reign,  leaving  as  his  successor  his 

*  Tlio  dorivai^oti  of  thiA  myal  family  fhim  ths  'Abbasdylii  la  altogether  iaiaginiiry.    I  ua  in 
MMwlon  of  ft  letter  with  tlio  royal  eesl. 
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son  Khanft,  whom  we  miir  cull  Khanit  the  Tirst.  Thii  is  the  king  who  founded 
Wara,  and  made  thisplace^  which  l»  defended  by  nattiral  ramparts  (a  drcumstance 
which  finve  riae  to  ita  namef  iiieauinii  ^*  the  town  encircled  by  hills'*),  his  residence. 
He,  too,  is  taid  to  have  reigoed  several  vears,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  Khadf,  who  was  not  so  fortunate^  as  his  father  and  grandfather^  but,  in  the 
third  year  of  his  reign,  was  killed  bj  the  warlike  tribe  of  the  Tama,  whom  he 
cutleavured  to  subjugate. 

The  successor  of  Kharif  was  Yakilb  ''Anis,  his  younger  brother,  who  fclr  himself 
strong  enough  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Dar-Filr,  where^  on 
account  of  the  advanced  age  of  its  king^  Musa,  the  son  and  successor  of  Slim^n, 
the  iHustriuus  founder  of  that  Mohammedan  kingdom,  he  may  have  expected 
little  resistance ;  but  he  was  beaten,  and  obliged  to  make  a  speedy  retreat.  This 
prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Kharut  II.,  who^  during  a  reign  of  forty  years, 
is  said  to  have  established  greater  tranquillity  and  happiness  than  were  to  be 
expected  in  a  kingdom  composed  of  such  heterogeneous  elements. 

The  son  of  thii  king  was  Joda  or  JaudLj,  with  the  surname  Khanf  e'  Timan, 
but  better  known  under  his  honorary  title,  Mohammed  Sulay  or  Side  (meaning 
the  deliverer) — a  title  which  wag  given  to  him  by  his  subjects  in  consequence  of 
the  victory  by  which  he  saved  his  coiintr}'  from  the  yoke  of  the  Furawy,  who, 
tinder  the  command  of  A'bii  '1  Kasem,  tho  second  son  of  A'hmed-Bokkor,  and 
the  sixth  Mohammedan  king  of  that  country,  had  overrun  Waday  with  a  povTeF' 
fnl  army,  in  order  to  make  it  tributary.  It  is  from  this  victoriuiis  king,  who  has 
made  Waday  honored  and  respected  by  its  neighbors,  that  the  country  has  received 
its  other  name^  viz.,  Dar  Sulay.  It  is  likewise  this  king  wbOj  at  the  close  of  his 
reign,  wrested  Knnem  from  the  hands  of  the  Sultan  of  Boniu,  or  at  least  the 
l)etter  part  of  it,  by  conquering  MandiJ  or  Mondo,  the  tmvn  of  the  Tynjur,  as 
well  as  M'awo,,  the  residence  of  a  khalifa,  invested  by  the  Sultan  of  Borau  j  and 
this  is  the  commencement  of  the  hostilities  which  are  carried  on  l>etween  Bumn 
and  Wfldiiy.  Mohammed- Sulay  is  said  to  have  reigned,  like  his  father,  forty 
years.  To  him  succeeded  his  son  Saleh,  with  the  siimftrae  Derret,  who  has 
been  almost  unanimously  repreaented  to  me  as  a  bad  sort  of  prince,  although 
this  seems  to  bo  owing  to  the  circn instance  of  his  having  pnt  to  death  a  consid- 
erable number  of  'ulama,  a  class  of  men  who,  in  Waday,  enjoy  great  aythority. 
This  king  hastened  his  death  by  giring  offense  to  the  mother  of  his  eldest  son, 
^Abd  cl  Keritn,  who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Malauga ;  for,  instigated  by  her, 
it  is  said,  her  son,  'Abd  el  KeriiUj  took  the  field  against  his  father,  while  the  latter 
in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  had  marched  with  an  army  against  the  Madal£, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place  close  to  Madaba,  and  not  far  from  the  seats  of  the 
Malauga,  and,  after  a  sanguinary  battle,  the  son  succeeded  in  vanquishing  his 
father,  who  u  as  killed  in  the  year  IBOB.  These  are  w^ell-known  faets,  which  can 
not  be  denied. 

'Abd  el  Kerim,  better  known  under  his  Humamo  Sabiin,  which  ho  received  at 
a  later  time,  mounted  the  throne  of  Wadfiy,  stained  with  the  blood  of  his  father, 
and  began  a  reign  which  all  agree  in  representing  as  one  of  the  wisest  ever  known 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

First,  he  enriched  himself  and  his  country  by  the  spoil  of  BogJrmi,  whose  in- 
habitants were  much  further  advanced  in  civilization  than  their  eastern  neighbors, 
and,  by  their  predatory  expeditions  to  Dirki,  had  amassed  a  great  deal  of  riches 
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oonsifliiTig  not  only  of  fine  clotbes,  and  merjan  or  coral,  bnt  eren  of  silver,  of  which 
'Abd  cl  Kcrim  h  said  by  trustworthy  persotis  to  have  cftrricd  awny  with  him  five 
camel-load*,  being  equal  to  about  fifteen  hundred  pounds*  weight.  It  was  also 
during  his  reijfti,  as  I  have  stated  l>efciie,  that  Ba^irmi  became  forever  a  tributary' 
province  of  Waday.  Having  then  founded  a  jjowerful  kingdom,  it  formed  the 
chief  object  of  his  exertions  to  establish  a  direct  comtunnication  with  the  ports 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  order  to  supply  himself  with  those  manu- 
factwres  which,  before  the  spoil  of  Bagirmi,  hod  teen  almost  tinkoown  to  tho 
people  of  Waday. 

But  to  the  account  of  the  exertions  of  'Abd  el  Kerim  in  this  fields  such  as  has 
been  given  by  the  late  M,  Fresnel^  in  his  memoir  on  Wiiday,  I  have  notliing  to 
add,  03  it  no  doubt  fonned  tho  chief  subject  of  his  inquiries ;  but  the  account 
friven  by  that  gentleman  of  the  king's  death,  and  of  the  reign  of  his  snccessor^  is 
full  of  errors.  "Abd  el  Kcnui  Sabun  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  which 
falls  in  the  year  1815,  In  a  |dac-e  dose  to  Wara,  called  Jiinnc,  where  he  had 
collected  an  army,  in  order,  a<»  I  have  been  assured  by  we  11 -informed  persons,  to 
make  war  upon  the  ruler  of  Borno^  or  rather  on  the  Sheikh  Alohammcd  el  Kanemf, 
who,  endeavoring  to  restore  his  adopted  conntry  Kunem  to  its  former  splendor, 
was  anxious  to  rescue  it  from  the  hands  of  Waday. 

Sabun  died  m>  suddenly  that  he  was  unable  to  name  his  successor ;  but  by  all 
whom  1  have  questioned  on  this  point,  I  hiue  been  asaured  that  the  saspicjon  of 
poison  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  Moreover,  the  circumfltozices,  as  related  by 
M,  Fresnel,  are  jjfreatly  misrepresented,  JSnbiin  having  no  son  at  all  of  the  name 
of  Seksan ;  for  he  left  six  son^  the  eldest  of  whom,  of  the  name  of  A'sed,  waa 
born  of  a  mother  from  the  tri!>e  of  the  Kondongu,  while  Yiisuf,  the  second  son, 
and  three  more  sons  of  *Abd  el  Kerim,  were  born  of  one  and  the  same  mother, 
who  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  the  Madiiha,  As  for  J'afar,  who,  on  account  of  hU 
long  residence  in  Tripoli,  and  his  numerous  interesting  adventures,  has  become 
well  known  to  the  Enghsh  public,*  his  mother  l>elonged  to  another  tribe. 

When,  therefore,  8abiin  had  died  ivithout  naming  his  successor,  ttio  partisans 
of  the  tribe  of  the  Madaba  rose  againnt  the  Kundongn,  or  the  faction  of  A'sed, 
and  having  succeeded  in  vanquishing  their  adversaries,  and  slaying  A'sed,  they 
placed  on  the  throne  Yiisuf,  with  the  surname  Khadfayiu,  a  name  which,  however, 
is  not  generally  known  in  the  country.  Th  is  Ytisuf,  partly  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  uncle,  A  bu  Rokkhiye,  and  partly  by  himself,  after  he  had  &l»in  his  uncle^ 
together  wiih  Dummo,  the  agid  of  the  Mohamid,  ruled  for  sixteen  years  in  the 
most  tyrannical  manner  over  Wiiday,  till,  about  the  beginning  of  th©  year  1830, 
ho  was  put  to  death  at  the  instigation  of  his  o\ni  mother,  whose  name  wab  SimbO. 
There  has  never  ruled  over  Waday  a  king  of  the  name  of  'Abd  c!  Kiider;  and 
Major  Denham  was  quite  right  when,  in  1823,  he  called  the  then  king  of  that 
country  the  immediate  successor  of  Sabun. 

Yiisuf  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  son  Rakeh,  who,  after  seventeen  or  eighteen 
months,  died  from  the  sniall-|x>x,  when  a  man  belonging  to  a  lateral  branch  of  tho 
royal  family,  namely,  'Abd  el  'Aziz,  son  of  Hadama,  whose  father,  Gandigin,  was 
a  younger  son  of  Joda  Mohammed  Suloy,  while  his  mother  also  belonged  to  the 
royal  line,  ascended  the  throne ;  and,  being  supported  by  the  warlike  tribe  of  the 

*  See  Mr.  Barkrr'p,  or  rather  Lienten&nt  (now  Bear-AdminiD  Sir  Heniy  Smyth*!  ftoiy  of  J'afar 
iB  Ibe  CEdted  Service  Joiim«l,  ISflO, 
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Kodoyi  (called  by  the  Arabs  Bii-seniin,  on  account  of  their  red  teetb),  among 
whom  he  had  takeii  bis  residenee^  he  succeeded  in  maintaining  his  position,  in 
an  almost  continual  struggle  witb  his  adrersttries.  The  first  conflict  which  he 
had  to  sustKin  was  against  the  Kelingen^  who  put  forth,  not  J'afar,  the  rightful 
claimant  to  the  succession,  but  another  pretender^  named  Kode ;  they  were, 
howei^er,  totally  l>eaten,  near  a  place  in  the  vicinity  of  War  a,  called  Folkoto. 

'Abd  el  'AzL2  had  hardly  l>egun  to  enjoy  some  tranquillity,  when  the  tribe  of 
the  Kfindongci,  leaviujj;  their  mountain  seats,  marched  against  him;  bat  they 
likewise  were  beaten,  and  almost  annihilated,  in  a  battle  fought  near  a  place 
called  Biirtay.  'Abd  el  'Aziz,  who  has  been  represented  to  me  by  iny  informants 
aa  a  man  of  excellent  qualities  and  of  great  intelligence,  died  likewise  of  the 
small-pox,  after  a  reign  of  five  years  and  a  half,  when  his  infant  son  A'dam  was 
placed  npon  the  throne,  but,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year,  was  dethroned,  and 
carried  into  honorable  captivity,  into  D.ir-Fur. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  revolution  were  as  follows :  Mohammed 
Sal  eh  J  not  qnite  correctly  named  e*  Shcrif,  who  had  steakhily  entered  Wad^y  a 
long  time  prenously,  but  had  not  been  able  to  collect  a  party  siifficiently  strong 
to  enable  him  to  aJisert  his  claims  openly  as  the  brother  of  Sabun,  bad  at  leng^th 
addressed  himself  to  Mohammed  Fadhl,  the  Kin^  of  Dar-Fiir,  and»  under  promise 
of  a  considerable  tribute  to  he  paid  yearly,  had  induced  that  prince  to  assist  him 
in  obtaining  the  kingdom  of  Wnday;  and  in  the  misery  in  which  that  coantry 
was  just  then  plunged  by  a  severe  famine,  it  only  required  the  assistance  of  two 
captains  or  agade,  vix.,  *Abd  e*  Sid  and  'Abd  el  Fat-ha,  to  conquer  Waday,  while 
none  but  the  Kdmkolak,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kodoyi,  made  a  serious  resistance, 
though  without  success, 

Mohammed  Salch,  who  thus  ascended  the  throne  with  the  assistance  of  a  for- 
eign power,  in  the  month  T6m  el  awel,  in  the  year  1250  11.,  may  certainly  be  said 
to  have  exerted  himself  for  the  benefit  of  his  country,  though  the  last  years  of 
hia  reign  have  been  rather  unfortunate,  as  well  for  himself  as  for  his  subjects. 

The  first  enterprise  wiiich  he  undertook  in  order  to  enrich  his  subjects,  or 
perhaps  himself,  and  with  the  purpose  of  extending  his  dominion,  was  an  expedi- 
tion againitt  Karka  or  Karghn»  the  district  composed  of  islands  and  balf-snbmeriRed 
mcadow-lnuds  and  pasture-grounds  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Tsad,  which  I 
have  described  in  my  account  of  Kanem,  and  from  whence  he  carried  away  a 
great  number  of  cattle.  Perhaps,  also,  one  reason  why  be  undertook  this  expe- 
dition was  the  circumstance  that  another  member  of  the  royal  family,  namely, 
Nilr  e'  Dm,  who,  by  Yiisuf  and  Furba,  was  descended  directly  from  Sa!eh  Derret, 
had  retired  into  that  swampy  and  almost  inaccessible  district,  and,  o\nttg  to  the 
infinence  which  he  obtained  over  the  neighboring  tribes,  might  have  risen  as  a 
pretender  at  a  future  time.  The  next  year  Mohammed  Saleh  marched  against 
the  Tama,  that  veiy  intractable  and  predatory  tribe  settled  in  a  mountainous 
distrii^t  four  days  N,E.  from  WarUj  and,  baling  conquered  them  and  slain  their 
<!hief,  invested  another  man  with  his  authority  ;  but  the  Tama  having  driven  this 
person  away  after  the  king  had  retraced  his  steps,  Mohammed  ^aleh  was  obliged 
to  make  another  expedition  against  them  the  following  year,  when  he  subdued 
them  once  more,  and  made  them  acknowledge  as  their  chief  a  person  called 
Ibrahim. 

After  thiS|  in  the  yeax  1616,  be  nndertook  that  expedition  against  Bdrna  of 
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which  1  have  given  a  short  account  in  the  chronological  tahic  of  the  history  of 
that  empire^  and  which  had  been  greatly  mUrejireseiited  by  M.  Frcsnel ;  for 
althoTigh  ho  penetrated  to  the  very  heart  of  that  country,  he  did  not  attain  hit* 
ohjcct  of  reinstating  the  family  of  the  Sultan  of  B6mu  in  its  ancient  right ;  and 
althongh  he  certainly  carried  away  a  great  amount  of  spoil,  yet  he  kist  a  consid- 
erable partlon  of  his  army,  as  well  in  the  battle  of  Kusnri  as  on  hJs  rettim  home, 
principally  while  crossing  the  Shari. 

However,  on  his  return,  the  king  turned  his  arms  against  the  Tebn  tribes  lot- 
tied  on  the  Bahr  cl  Ghazal ;  and,  conquering  them,  subjected  them  to  an  annaal 
trihcite.  Having  retnrned  from  this  memorable  campaign,  Mohammed  Sdlch  did 
not  nndertuke  a  second  expedition,  but,  having  kept  quietly  at  home  fur  tliree  or 
four  years,  was  obliged  to  waste  the  strength  of  one  part  of  his  empire  in  a  bloody 
strnggle  against  the  other. 

The  origin  and  reason  of  this  civil  war,  which,  np  to  the  time  of  my  leaTinp 
Negroland,  keptWaday  in  rather  a  weakened  state,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  real 
or  presumed  blindness  of  the  king,  which  gave  to  his  adversaries  the  Kodoyi,  who 
regard  A  dam  as  their  legitimate  prince,  some  pretext  for  not  acknowledging  him 
any  longer  as  their  master,  besides  the  general  unr>opTilarity  j)roduced  by  hk 
avarice.  It  was  on  this  account,  in  order  to  escajKi  from  bis  public  and  private 
enemies,  that  in  the  year  1850  he  abandoned  the  old  residence  of  all  the  former 
kings  of  Waday,  down  from  Khanit  the  First,  and  transferred  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Worn  to  Abeshr,  a  very  inconsiderable  place  or  viliage,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  south  of  Wara,  where^  on  account  of  its  being  almost  entirely  desti- 
tute of  water,  and  situated  in  the  very  territory  of  his  partisans  the  Keliugen,  be 
felt  himself  tolerably  secure. 

The  contest,  fomented  for  a  long  time,  did  not  break  out  until  1851,  when,  m 
the  month  of  Sh'ahan,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against  the  Kodoyi,  who,  assisted 
by  part  of  the  A'byi  or  A  bu  Shdrib,  awaited  liim  in  their  mountains,  from  whence 
they  rushed  down  opon  him  when  he  had  closely  approached  ihem,  on  Friday, 
the  0th  of  Sh'abiin,  with  great  impetuosity,  and  breaking  through  all  his  lines, 
and  killing  a  great  mnny  persons  of  high  rank,  among  whom  bbs  A  bu  llorra,  the 
blind  aged  brother  of  the  king,  and  liis  own  daughter  Fatima,  penetrated  to  his 
I'QTv  person,  and  were  on  the  point  of  slaying  him,  when  his  people  succeeded  in 
saving  his  life*  But,  having  become  imboldened  by  this  success,  the  enemy  the 
next  day  ventured  to  leave  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and  descended  into  the 
plain,  and  were  in  consequence  overi>owertsd  by  the  greater  numbers  and  the 
superior  cavalry  of  the  king's  host,  andj  after  a  severe  loss,  which,  however,  clear- 
ed rather  the  ranks  of  their  companions,  the  A  bii  Sharib,  than  their  own,  sought 
refuge  in  the  mountains.  But,  notwithstanding  this  shock  received  by  them  in 
the  flbove-mentioned  battle,  which  by  the  natives  is  called  the  battle  of  Torbigeu 
or  Jalkam,  tjeing  a  warlike  race,  they  have  by  no  means  given  tip  their  point,  and 
were  stated,  during  my  stay  in  Bagirmi,  to  persist  in  the  intention  of  renewing 
the  struggle  after  the  labors  of  the  harvest  should  Ijc  over. 

So  far  I  have  brought  down  the  history  of  the  country  in  the  dispatch  which  1 
sent  home  after  my  return  from  Bagfrmi ;  and  the  remarks  with  which  I  then 
conchiiicd  my  account  of  the  history  of  Wnday  have  been  since  confirmed  in 
a  vcrj*  remarkable  manner.  My  words  were :  "  The  discord  which  at  present 
prevtiils  in  tlie  centre  of  Waday  is  the  more  conaiderabte,  as  the  king,  Jilohara- 
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mod  Saleh,  gecms  to  be  on  bad  terms  nven  with  hia  eldest  son  MohaminQd,  the 
heir  to  the  throne,  who,  havinp  staid  behind  in  Wara^  and  being^  repe&tedJy 
«umnif>Tied  to  appear  before  his  futbcrT  is  said  to  have  retired  to  the  eoathem 
partii  of  the  Goniitrv/'  A  few  months  after  I  wTote  these  lines  we  received  the 
news  of  a  civil  war  having  broken  oat  Ijctwecn  the  son  and  his  father;  and  a 
long,  sangtiinury  struggle  ensued,  in  which  Mohammed,  the  son  of  Mohamraed 
Saleh,  vanqni&hed  not  only  his  father,  but  also  his  brothers,  who  were  supported 
by  strong  factions,  while  be  himself,  being  born  of  a  warn  an  who  was  not  a  native 
of  the  country,  but  a  Fellatnlyc  from  Kordofan,  had  solely  to  rely  upon  hift  own 
energ\'  and  courage;  and  it  is  said  thai  he  committed  great  havoc  among  the 
principal  men  of  the  country.  IMiat  the  present  state  of  the  countrj'  may  be 
I  do  not  know,  hut  I  have  been  told  that  this  king  has  been  overthrown  by  one 
of  his  brothers.  If  Mr.  Vogcl,  who,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  entering  this  country,  should  be  so  fortunate  as  te  escape  with  his  life, 
we  ihall  soon  bear  more  about  this  interesting  region. 

Snch  is  the  short  account  of  the  history  of  Waday,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  in 
Bagirmi  enabled  me  to  learn  it,  and  for  the  gencrai  accuracy  of  which  I  can  an- 
iwer,  although  it  may  be  at  variance  with  other  reports.  As  for  the  character 
of  the  country,  which  has  been  thus  united  into  one  extensive  kingdom,  stretch- 
ing in  its  greatest  extent  froni  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,  and  reaching  from  nbout  16° 
east  long,  to  about  23",  and  from  about  15^  north  lat.  to  10''  south,  I  shall  here 
only  give  a  very  short  view  of  the  mofit  characteristic  features,  leaving  the  partic- 
ulars to  the  itlnerarieB^  as  all  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  the  country  is 
derived  from  them^  and  not  from  ocular  inBj)ection, 

Waday  proper  is  rather  a  level  eountr}',  but  interspersed  with  a  great  many 
isolated  mountains  of  a  dry  and  sterile  character,  as  it  seems,  without  being  ca- 
pable of  feeding  constant  springs  of  water,  the  only  sources  of  whose  existence  in 
the  country  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  information  being  thoi;e  near  the  place 
Hamiyen,  in  the  wadi  Waring<^k ;  and  even  these  are  said  to  contain  hot  water. 
Tiie  whole  country  has  an  inclination  from  east  to  weal — in  other  words,  from 
the  foot  of  Jebel  Marrn,  in  Diir-Fur,  toward  the  basin  of  the  Fittn,  the  lake  or 
tagoon  of  the  Kiika,  which  receives  all  the  moisture  carried  down  during  the 
rainy  season  by  the  smaller  water-courses,  and  collected  in  the  larger  valley  of 
the  Bat-ha ;  with  the  exception,  as  it  seeraw,  of  the  wadi  Kiya,  which,  mnnirg 
from  north  to  south,  next  to  the  above-mentioned  mnge  of  mountein»<,  is  stated 
by  most  of  my  infonnants  not  to  have  any  connection  with  that  basin,  and  may 
possibly  join  some  branch  of  the  Nile.  In  the  nurthem  part,  where  the  country 
is  bordered  by  desert  tracts,  there  are  several  smaller  water-courses,  or,  as  they 
are  here  called,  **  zaraf,*' which  die  away  in  the  tsands. 

As  for  the  countrj^  between  (Lake)  Fittri  and  (Lake)  Tsad,  I  have  already 
shown  it  in  another  place  to  he  an  elevated  district  intercepting  entirely  the 
communication  between  the  two  lakes,  or  rather  lagoons*  The  water^coorse  and 
valleys  form  the  natural  hi|;h  roads,  along  which  the  dwelling-places  of  men  are 
established. 

With  respect  to  the  outlving  provinces  of  the  empire,  which  are  situated  toward 
the  south,  their  character  is  eridently  much  more  varied  and  rich  in  perennial 
water-courses  than  the  nucleus  of  the  kingdom,  but  inquiries  with  regard  to 
tbeie  water-courses  have  not  as  yet  advanced  far  enough  to  enable  us  to  take  a 
general  view  of  them* 
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ETHNOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  WA'DA'Y. 

Wii»AT»  in  erery  respect,  is  as  yet  a  young  empire,  where  the  most  heterogene- 
ons  clcmentji  subsist  together  side  hy  side,  with  almost  unrestricted  power,  weak- 
ening and  debilitatiDg  the  whale  body.  Nevertheleaa,  the  variety  of  those  ele- 
mental in  a  territory  *jf  so  considerable  an  extent  a&  Waday,  is  not  at  all  marvel- 
ona  and  extraordinary  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  number  of  the  different  lan- 
guages spoken  there  not  exceeding  that  of  the  dilTerent  lanpuapes  spoken  in  the 
circumference  of  Funibinjl;  and  even  in  Burnu,  wbere,  by  a  system  of  centralizn- 
tion,  several  tribes  have  in  the  course  of  time  been  almost  entirely  annihilated, 
the  number  of  languages  spoken  at  the  present  day  exceeds  fifteen. 

As  for  Waday,  there  arc  first  to  be  separated  the  two  large  groups  of  the 
indij^eiiousi  or  immigrant  Negro  trilxts,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Arab 
tribes  on  the  other*  I  shall  lirst  consider  the  Negro  tribes,  of  which  I  give  a 
complete  list,  adilin}i;  in  each  place  a  few  observations  with  regard  to  their 
strength  and  their  political  power.  As  for  their  affinity  to  each  other,  little  can 
as  yet  be  stated  with  certiiinty,  vocabularies  of  their  languages  not  being  at  hand^ 
and  I  myself  was  not  able  to  procure  more  than  threc^  namely,  vocabularies  of 
the  language  of  the  principal  stock  or  the  Maba,  of  the  Kdka,  and  of  the  Aliyi 
or  A'bu  Sharib,  With  regard  to  their  dwelling-jtlaces^  they  will  be  better  ascer- 
tained  from  the  collection  of  itineraries  than  from  this  account, 

I  will  first  consider  that  body  of  tribes  which  inhabit  Wiiday  proper,  or  rather 
DiiT  Mid>a,  speaking  one  and  the  same  language,  called  Bora  Ma  hang,  of  which 
I  have  been  able  to  collect  a  tolerablj'  correct  vocabulary,  coini»rising  more  than 
two  thousand  words,  together  with  a  great  many  phrases,  including  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  This  group  consUts  of  the  following  tribes,  or  rather  sections :  firet, 
the  Kelingeu,*  inhabiting  several  villagesj  about  one  day  south  of  Wara ;  the 
Kajdtiga,  two  days  south  of  Wara;  the  Malanga,t  to  the  N,E, ;  the  M^dalaa  and 
the  Madala,  close  to  the  latter;  the  Kodoyi,  or  mountaineers  (from  **Kodok/' 
the  mountain),  called  hy  the  Arabs  '*Bu-Seniin"  (in  the  singnlar  fomi  Sounawy), 
on  account  of  their  red  teeth,  which  color  is  said  to  be  produced  by  the  quality 
of  the  water  in  their  mountain  residences^  where  they  preserve  their  vigorous 
bodily  frames  and  their  intrepid  state  of  mind,  and  are  unanimously  acknowledged 
to  be  the  most  valiant  among  all  the  tribes  of  Wadoy.  The  mcmt  conspicuous  of 
their  mountain  seats,  situated  one  day's  march  eivst  of  Wiro,  are  Kiirungwn,  the 
residence  of  their  chief;  Biiiodan,  M<igunij  Biirkuli,  Mutilng,  and  Warshekr, 
Then  follow  the  smaller  sections  of  the  Kuni^j  the  Jambo,  the  A  bd  Ge^liim,  the 
Ogodongda,  the  Kawak,  the  A'ijbkiting,  the  BlU,  the  Bilting,  the  'Ain-Gamara, 
the  Koromboy,  the  Girri,  settled  in  A  m-dekik ;  the  people  of  Shcferit  the  Mixnga, 
settled  in  the  district  called  Firsha ;  the  Amirga,  settled  in  M^shek ;  the  people 
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of  A'ndobti,  those  of  Shibi,  tboso  of  Tara — ^all  loculitiea  situated  in  Ibe  neiglibor- 
hood  uf  Wara,  and  f»ossibly  a  few  others.  All  those  I  have  mentioned  are  enid 
to  t>e  entirely  different  scctiona,  while  the  Keling^en,  the  Kajanga,  the  Malinga, 
and  the  Kodoyi  are  the  nit>ftt  numerous,  the  priority  of  the  former  cotisisting  in 
nothings  els©  thaD  the  precarious  circiimstanee  that  the  present  momo,  or  queen- 
mother,  who  in  WAd/iy  esercises  a  certain  inttnence,  helon^rs  to  this  tribe. 

As  for  that  tribe  from  which  the  kings  of  Waday  were  originally  derived,  at 
least  with  regard  to  the  male  issue,  these  are  neither  the  Kelingen,  nor  any  other 
of  those  tribes  constituting  the  group  of  Dar  Maba,  bat  one  of  an  entirely  different 
oationality,  namely,  tlie  ahove-mentioned  Gemir,  to  whom,  from  this  reason,  and 
not  on  account  of  their  power,  which  is  greatly  diminished,  1  assign  the  second 
place  as  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  language. 

I  now  enumerate  the  different  clans  of  the  A'bif  Sharib  or  A'byj,  who,  taken 
collectively,  are  stated  to  exceed  the  whole  group  of  Dar  Maba  in  numbers ;  but 
they  seem  to  have  so  many  diflerent  dialects  among  themselves,  that  one  clan  is 
said  scarcely  to  nnderstaud  the  other,  and  can  only  make  themselves  intelligible 
by  means  of  the  Bora  Mabatig,  known  to  all  the  respectable  persons  of  the  conn- 
try,  to  whatever  particular  trihe  they  miiy  belong.  I  first  mention  the  A  Idu  Sharib 
Menagan  and  Miirarit,  who  have  one  and  the  same  language,  of  which  I  have  been 
able  to  make  a  select  vocabnlary,  comprising  about  two  hundred  words,  together 
with  a  translation  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  and  I  must  rank  with  them  the  Tnma, 
who  are  ]90sitively  stated  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  fonner,  though  the  seats  of 
these  two  tribes  are  widely  separated^  the  Menagtm  nud  Mararit  being  settled 
about  six  days  south  from  Wfira,  while  the  Tama,  as  has  been  stated  above, 
inhabit  a  mountainous  district  four  days  to  the  northeast  of  the  capital. 

This  warlike  tribe,  distinguished  principally  by  their  ability  in  using  the  spear, 
seem  at  present  to  have  lost,  in  some  degree  at  least,  their  independence,  for 
which  they  had  been  fighting  for  more  than  tpro  centuries  with  success  j  for 
Ilirahim,  the  clnef  imposed  on  them  by  the  present  king  after  they  had  driven 
back  another  person  called  Bilbddekj  whom  he  had  invested,  instead  of  their 
former  independent  chief  E'  Niir,  who  was  executed  by  him,  scemsi  to  be  really 
installed  in  one  of  their  principal  dwelling-placesj  called  Nanawa.  Indeed^  the 
Tama  are  said  to  frequent  at  present  the  markets  of  Wadtiy,  while  the  ^*  Kay 
Maba,'*  or  the  people  of  Maba  Proper,  do  not  dare  to  visit  theirs.  The  Taxnn 
fiossess  a  good  many  horses,  but  only  &  few  cattle. 

After  the  Tama  I  range  the  A'bii  Sharib  Gnorgn*  and  Danm,  settled  to  the 
cast  of  the  Mtinagon  and  Mnrarit ;  the  A'bif  Sharib  Kiibu,  settled  in  Goiiinga, 
close  to  A'ndabii;  the  Abu  Sharib  Sung£>ri,t  inhabiting  a  considerable  district 
toward  the  frontier  of  Ddr-Fiir,  intermingled  with  the  Masalit;  they  are  princi- 
pally noted  for  their  fine,  tall  horses  ;  the  A'hii  Shdrib  Shall,  close  to  the  Sungiiri; 
the  A  bii  Sharib  Shokhen,  inhabiting  principally  the  well-known  place  of  the 
same  name;  the  A'bu  Sharib  Biibala,  intimate  friends  of  the  Kodoyi,  whoM 
eastern  neighbors  they  are ;  and,  finally,  the  Wela  Gemma,  belonging  likewise 
to  the  large  group  of  the  A'hu  Shajrib,  but  distinguished,  as  it  is  asserted,  by  a 
peculiar  language. 

After  this  group  I  rank  the  Masalit,  who  are  said  to  be  the  most  nitmerou^ 
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nejtt  to  ttie  A'hu  Sharib»  and  wbo  may  probablj  be  found  to  have  some  affinitj 
ivith  the  Sungyri,  with  whom  they  are  promise  nous  I  v  intermingled,  altbough  the 
t«tBte  of  barbarism  into  which  thej  have  sunk  appears  to  be  of  the  ven'  lowest 
description,  els  thej  are  eveo  said  to  be  guilty  of  devouring  the  flesh  of  human 
lieiogS|  on  imputation  made  chiefly  aj^ainst  that  section  of  them  established  in 
the  place  called  Nyeaerc,  close  to  the  frontier  of  Dur-Fur. 

Having  mentione«2  next  in  order  to  the  Masalit,  on  account  of  the  neigbborbood 
of  tbcir  dwelling-places,  the  tribe  of  the  "Ali,  I  shall  retrace  my  steps,  retuminp 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Wara,  where  I  shall  name  first  the  Mimi,  a  tribe  diirtin- 
gnishcd,  it  is  said,  by  a  peculiar  language,  and  then  rank  a  group  comprising 
several  tribes,  the  degree  of  whose  aftinit_y  to  each  other  can  on!y  be  ascertained 
Sifter  vocabularies  of  thetr  languages  or  dialects  have  been  collected.  These  are 
the  followiug  triltes :  Ibe  Moewo*  and  tlic  Marfa,  the  Ktirunga,  or,  as  they  are 
^^alled  by  the  Arabs,  Karinga,  and  the  Kai»hemcr«-\  It  seems  probable  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  relation  between  these  tribes  and  the  Jfasalit, 

I  now  enumerate  the  Kondongo,  a  tribe  fonneriy  of  considerable  strength,  but 
nt  present  much  debilitated  by  the  struggle  sustained  by  tbem  against  'Abd  el 
'Aziz,  and  bv  a  famine  which  l)cfell  them  in  consequence  of  that  stniggle.  They 
are  principally  famons  on  account  of  the  excellency  of  their  weaving.  I  now 
mention  as  separate  tribes  or  nationalities  the  Kabagga,  to  the  S.E.  of  Wara, 
close  to  the  Kiibu ;  the  Miibi,  on  the  Bat-ha ;  the  Marta ;  the  Demiiidi  or  Daram- 
datii;  the  Bikka,  or  Welad  el  Bakhkha,  close  to  Mai  am;  the  Birkir^  near  tho 
frontiers  of  Dar-Far,  in  which  country  they  are  more  numerous  ;  the  Tula ;  Ka- 
jagse  or  Kajagaae,  near  the  S.S.W,  frontier  of  Waday  proper;  and  not  far  from 
them  the  Tyujur^  the  remainder  of  thai  powerful  nation  which  once  ruled  over 
uU  these  countries,  at  present  chiefly  settled  in  Magara,  a  place  belonging  to  Diir 
Zoyud. 

I  now  mention  the  Kiika,  settled  principally  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Hat- 
ha, and  in  Fittri,  where,  as  fsir  as  regards  langnage,  they  form  one  group  together 
with  the  Bulala,  separated  from  the  other  tribes  of  Waday  as  above-mentioned, 
but  intimately  connected  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bagirmi^  with  whose  language, 
at  least  with  regard  to  half  of  the  elements  of  which  it  is  comjioaed,  the  language 
of  the  Kiika  is  identical. 

After  the  Kiika  must  be  ranked  the  Ddj(>»  a  tribe  even  at  present,  though  their 
ancient  jwwcr  is  gone,  veri'  nomcrous,  and,  as  far  as  regards  Waday,  settled  prin- 
cipally to  the  S.E,  of  the  Kiika,  with  whom  they  have  some  distant  affinitT.  Fer- 
liaps  those  elements  in  the  langtiage  of  the  Ktfka  which  do  not  harmonize  with 
the  language  of  the  Baginni  ]>eople  mn?  be  identical  with  the  language  of  the 
Daj6.  Afl  for  the  relation  Wtween  the  Daju  and  the  A  1)11  Telfan,  inhabiriiig  a 
mowntainona  district  two  days  S.S.W.  from  Birket  Fatima,  we  are  likewise  not 
yet  able  to  decide ;  at  least,  as  far  as  regards  cirilization,  the  latter  seem  to  oc- 
cxipy  a  very  low  stage,  and  arc  considered  hy  the  people  of  Waday  as  **  jenakhfi-- 
rait"  or  pagans.     They  are  very  rich  in  horses  and  cattle. 

In  tlie  province  called  Dar  Zoyud,  on  the  middle  course  of  the  Bat-hd,  I  have 
still  to  mention  a  separate  trilKj  or  clan,  namely,  the  Kaiidara,  residing  in  a  con- 
siderable place  called  Kfnne,  and  sjieaking  a  peculiar  language. 
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Before  enumerating  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  outlying  provioces  to  the  south, 
who  are  only  partly  suhduedT  I  shall  tirst  mention  the  ZoghAwa,  or,  as  the  name 
is  pronounced  in  Wuday,  the  Zokhawu,  and  the  Gur'aan,  two  of  the  great  dim- 
ions  of  the  Tebu  or  Teda,  inhabiting  the  desert  to  the  north  of  Waday,  who  ar© 
Tery  rich  in  flocks,  and  have  become  dependent  on  and  tributary  to  the  ruler  of 
that  country. 

In  tho  provinces  to  the  aonth  there  are  the  SiMa,  in  the  monntajnous  comitiy 
S.S.W.  from  Shenini;  the  Bdndala,  close  to  Jeji  j  tho  Riinga,  inhabiting  the 
countrj'  to  the  S,W.  frum  Silia,  and  fifteen  days'  march  from  Wdra,  and  paying 
tribute  as  well  to  Dur-Fur  as  to  Wadiiy :  the  Daggel,  whose  capitJil  ia  Mangara, 
to  the  north  from  Rtmgu  nnd  west  frem  Sflla ;  tlie  Gulln,  to  the  west  from  Riin- 
ga,  .said  to  be  of  a  fine  bodily  figure,  and  sonic  of  them  copper*colorcd ;  the  Fiinn, 
south  of  Gdlla  ;  the  Birrinibirrij  to  the  S.S.E.  of  Waday ;  the  Seh,  south  of  Riin- 
ga  ;  and  the  Kntingara, 

This  is  rather  a  dry  list  of  the  numerous  tribes  belonging  to  tho  black  popula- 
tion of  Wad[iy»  and  nothing  but  further  research os  into  the  interior  of  tlie  coun- 
tiy  itself^  and  the  collecting  of  vocabulttries  of  their  languages,  can  establisih  the 
degree  of  relation  or  affinity  existing  between  them.  As  for  the  other  large 
group,  yii.|  the  Arab  ^jopulation  of  Wadjiy,  or  the  "  'Aramkn  Dar  Mabana,"  as 
they  are  called  in  the  Wad  ay  language^for  the  Wad  ay  |>eople  never  employ  the 
term  Shiiwa  or  Shiwa,  used  in  Bagjraii  and  Bonin — it  consists  of  the  foiJowing 
triV>eft,  who  have  been  settled  in  Wadoy  for  nlniut  GOO  years.  First  (the  most 
poweri'ul  and  richest  of  them  all,  as  well  in  camela  as  in  small  cattle),  the  Ma- 
hatnid,  settled  in  the  wadiyan  to  the  north  of  Wara,  principally  in  Wadi  'Oradha, 
two  days'  march  from  that  place,  but  leading  a  nonmdic  life  like  all  the  others ; 
and  near  to  tliem  the  Beni  Uclba,  who  are  said  to  have  been  politically  nnited 
with  the  Tynjur;  the  Shiggegat,  panly  associated  with  the  Mahanud,  partly  set- 
tled near  J^ji ;  the  Sehbedi ;  the  Sef  e'  djn  j  and  the  Bcni  Tla^^san.  The  latter, 
whom  we  have  met  already  in  Bornu  and  in  Kunem,  where  tbcy  are  s|)read  in  . 
considerable  numbers^also  in  Waddy,  are  rather  miserably  off,  a  great  many  of 
them  roving  about  Eastern  Sudin  in  order  to  gain  something  by  their  hibor, 
while  the  rest  wander,  in  the  rainy  season,  to  a  place  called  E  tang,  situated  to 
the  N.E.  of  Wara,  between  the  Ttima  and  Zoghhawa. 

While  nil  these  tribes  roam  about  to  the  north  of  Wnra,  I  now  class  together 
those  settled,  at  least  part  of  the  year,  in  the  valley  of  the  Bat-hd.  These  are 
the  Missiriye,  the  third  tribe  among  the  Waday  Arabs  in  respect  to  numbers, 
and  divided  into  two  sections,  viz.,  the  Missirjye  Zonik,  or  the  black  (darkj  ones, 
and  the  Missirtye  Ilomr,  orthe  red  ones — ^Domboli  xs  the  chief  place  of  residenct: 
of  the  Misjiin'ye ;  then  the  Khozam,  the  next  in  point  of  numbers ;  the  Zoyud, 
the  J'aatena,  the  Zdbbadc,  and  the  'Abidjye;  to  whom  may  ha  added  the  Nu- 
w'aibe,  who  keep  more  to  the  north  of  the  Bat-ha.  Next  in  order  may  he  named 
the  Snbalat,  a  rather  indigent  tribe,  who  breed  cattle  for  the  king,  and  supply  his 
household  with  milk.  Soath  ol'  the  Sungori  are  the  settlements  of  the  Korohat, 
whoso  chief  place  ia  Tenjing,  east  of  Tynjung^  which  ia  two  days  from  Shenini, 
On  the  rich  pasture-grounds,  fed  by  a  shallow  winter  called  the  bahr  c'Tini,  four 
days  S.E.  from  Birkct  Fatima,  there  are  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  Kolomat  and 
the  TLTJem ;  while  toward  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  empire,  on  the  borders  of 
another  shallow  water,  probably  iTithout  any  cuircnt,  and  called  after  the  tribe 
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which  I  am  just  about  to  mention,  there  are  the  settlements  of  the  Wel^d  Ra- 
shid,  close  to  the  eastern  borders  of  the  pagan  dependencies  of  Bagirmi,  and  part 
of  them  settled  even  in  the  midst  of  those  pagan  tribes,  principally  among  the 
BtCwa  Kuli,  with  whom  they  are  said  even  to  intermarry ;  they  are  particularly 
rich  in  horses  of  small  breed,  anU  possess  considerable  property. 

Finally,  there  is  another  group  of  Arab  tribes,  who  pasture  their  cattle  near 
another  shallow  water,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  likewise  very  little  inclina- 
tion, and  is  generally  called  O'm  e*  Timan,  but  very  often  named  after  the  tribes 
who  are  settled  on  its  borders.  Tliere  are  toward  the  east,  not  far  from  the 
Bandala,  the  Salamat,  a  rather  numerous  tribe ;  to  the  west  of  them  the  Hcmad ; 
and,  finaUy,  the  Sharafa,  who  occasionally  also  visit  the  bahr  e'  Tini.  Besides 
these,  in  the  western  extremity  of  the  empire  there  are  the  Duggana  or  Daghana, 
who  were  in  former  times  dependent  on  B6mu. 

With  regard  to  their  color,  all  these  Arab  tribes  may  be  distributed  into  two 
groups,  namely,  the  "  Zonlk"  and  the  **  Homr."  *  To  the  first  group — the  dark- 
colored  tribes — belong  principally  the  Missiriye,  the  ZorCik,  and  the  'Abid/ye ; 
while  the  M4hamid,  the  R^hid,  the  Khozam,  the  Hamide,  and  the  others  men- 
tioned above,  constitute  the  far  more  numerous  group  of  the  Homr. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  WA'DA'Y. 

It  ftppears,  from  the  above  exposition  of  ihc  vanoas  ekmentd  of  which  the 
population  of  the  country  of  Waday  consists,  that  its  government  can  not  but  be 
of  a  varied  compositioET  and  that  it  has  not  as  yet  assumed  an  harmoniously  con- 
centrated  character.  If  we  investigate  the  manner  in  which  the  government  of 
this  number  of  various  nationalities  is  in  general  managed,  we  have  first  to  ob- 
serve that,  no  donbt  in  imitation  of  Dir-Fur,  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Waday 
is  divided  into  four  gn^at  scctibns,  viz,,  the  inhabitants  of  the  western  dktrictA, 
or  **  Lultil-endi  j"  those  of  the  southern  provinces,  or  "  Motay-endj  ;*'  those  of  the 
eastern  districts,  or  *'  Tahint-endi  ;**  and^  lastly^  those  of  the  northern  ones,  or 
**Turtalii.'*  Over  these  four  large  departments  or  provinces  a  like  number  of 
Kem&kel  or  Kamkolaks  have  been  placed,  the  Kamkoliik  of  the  west,  at  present 
K.  Nehcd,  having  his  residence  in  Gosbt^da,  a  villai^e  belonging  to  Mashek^  thrct 
tlays  W,S.W.  from  Wara;  the  Kamkolnk  of  the  southern  districts,  at  present 
Mohammed^  bavSnjT  bis  residence  in  Kurkuti,  two  days  south  from  Wara,  on  tbt 
Betcha ;  the  Kamkol-ik  of  the  east,  at  present  Abakr  (Abti  Bivkr)  Wcled  MenuD» 
residing  near  the  frontier  of  Dar-Fiir ;  aod,  finally,  that  of  the  north,  at  present 
Sheikh  el  'Arab,  son  of  Ton  do,  residing  in  Megcren^  about  twenty  miles  north 
from  Wara. 

Besides  these  four  principal  Rovcmora  or  Kamkolaks,  there  are  four  smaller 
ones,  called  Kamltolak-endikrck,  who  appear  to  he  the  substitutes  of  the  former, 
bat  seem,  besides,  to  have  some  particular  duties  to  perform.  Their  uame«  at 
preient  are  Komkolak  Nasr,  belonging  to  K,  Neht'd ;  K.  Hejab,  stationed  iu  the 
sontfa ;  E.  Eelingen,  and  Kimikolak  Eakeb, 

These  Kamkolaks  in  general  have  the  management  of  all  public  affairs  in  the 
pnmnt»s,  and  have  the  power  of  life  and  death,  und  wherever  they  go  they  !evy 
the  **  dhiyafa,"  properly  the  present  of  hospital ity,  a  sort  of  tribute  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  each  respective  place.  However,  they  seem  lo  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  Arab  population,  and  even  with  regard  to  the  indigenoos 
tribes  there  arc  many  exemptions  from  their  authority,  several  of  those  clans, 
especially  the  Tama,  the  Kodoyi,  the  BuMla,  the  Middogo,  and  some  of  the  Aim 
Shiiribs,  having  powerful  chiefs  of  their  own,  and  some  of  the  pagan  tribes  hav- 
ing  retained  their  former  princes.  Moreover,  a  great  many  of  the  places  inhab- 
ited by  indigenous  tribes  have  been  allotted  to  the  A'gade  or  Agids,  who  were 
originally  appointed  as  governors  over  the  Arab  tribes,  so  that  on  military  expe- 
ditions the  Kcmdkel  have  not  nearly  so  large  a  force  under  their  command  as 
the  A'gade.  ^ 

BeBides,  as  far  as  rejjarda  the  eastern  districts,  a  particular  Agid  e'  sybba  (sa- 
bah)  has  been  appointed^  who  exercises  a  distinct  function  from  that  of  the  Kjun- 
kolak  of  the  east,  and  has  bis  residence  in  Bir-Tawil,  a  place  near  the  frontier  of 
Ddr-Fur,  though  originally  his  authority  extended  only  over  the  Korobat* 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  present  agids  or  ^gade,  together  with  the  tribes 
over  which  they  rule,  and  the  chiefs  each  tribe  has  of  its  own. 

N«ma  of  the  Agid.  Name  of  the  ChUf.  Nam.  of  thj  Tf&j^orer  which 


Jerma,  nephew  of  Mo- 


hammed Saleh . 


r*Abd  e*  Salam  Hagar Mahamid. 

M'allem  Biirma*  Dendanif Beni  Helba. 

Khamis  Weled  Zebe Zebbedi. 

Tamoki Shiggerdt 

n  AA<  (Sefe»Din. 

Goddiim -{^     ,  __ 

(Bcni  Hassan. 


Miisa  Khabash Welad  Jeniib. 

.Sherf  e'din Mahariye  Welad  *Ali. 

Migene Yarima Missiriye  Zonik. 

Dagga Magaddam Missiriye  Homr. 

(Elamkolak  Nehed)  ...    Allajad Zoyiid. 

Mammedi Riyat Nawaibe. 

Fadalallah(Fadhl-Al-  (Sheikh  Saleh J'aatena. 

lah) (Al  Baher Diiggann. 

Jerma  Shogoma (Not  known  to  mc) Khozam. 

=•»"»••, Sd^ziir.i^r.^iii^ii'.lHamfde. 

BarkaMeser Sindur 'Abidiye. 

Jerma 'Abd  el  Aziz ...  Saleh Kolomat. 

Gadi F4kih  Yakiib Terjem. 

Bakhed,Agide'sybba  (Chief  not  known) Korobdt. 

{Diyab,  with  the  surname  "si'di)  „,, 
.,    .  „  \  Salamat. 

Bekek,  whose  daughter  is  married    Sharafa. 
to  the  king  Jedd  el  Mola Hemad. 

Horr Sheikh  Anje Sabbadn. 

Danna Hahl),  a  woman Rashid. 

(Not  known) Mafer Sabalat. 

rDebaba,  a  section  of 

•Abd-el-W^hed Diyab \      the   tribe   of  thi« 

V     name. 
Fakih  'AU,  or  'Alio, 
caUed  Agid-el-bahr ;  ^ 

Tebu  Tribes. 

A1)Kashelle Kreda. 

'Shinnakora. 
Sakerda. 
Saker6. 
Madamee. 
Famallc. 
These  agids,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  is  Jerma,  to  whom  the  half  of  W^ 

*  Betidiiig  in  QAInm  Ktuihm. 

t  Residing  in  A'm-Sidr,  a  zaimf;  one  day  N.W.  from  WAra,  and  abont  the  Mune  diatanoe  ftom 


his  father  Beshara 
died  at  Kiisuri 


A'dim,  next  to  whom  in  author-  }  a   ^^  , 
ity  is  Kharith f 


Birre AlnfNakor. 
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day  is  said  to  belong,  oxcrciac  a  very  frreat  authority  in  times  of  peace,  as  wel] 
aa  in  case  of  war;  for  they  bavc  not  only  to  insjicct  the  state  of  their  respective 
iliBtiicts,  and  to  collect  the  tribute,  hut  they  have  also  to  assemble  the  troops, 
and  lead  them  into  battle ;  and  they  are  continually  undertaking  great  estpedi- 
tjons  on  their  own  account.  After  Jerma,  the  agid  el  biihr,  to  whom  Moitti,  the 
northeOhSternniost  town  of  Bagirmi,  has  still  to  pay  a  special  tribute,  besides  the 
general  one  which  Bagirmi  pavs  to  Waday^  is  the  most  powerftnl  on  account  of 
his  Dumerous  cavalry  ;  then  follows,  it  seems,  the  Agid  of  the  J'aiitenii,  and  Dug- 
garni.  The  Agid-c'-sybba  is  very  unpopdar  on  account  of  the  extortions  and 
vexations  to  which  he  is  continually  snbjccting  travelers  and  pilgrims^  who^  on 
that  account,  shun  his  territory  as  they  would  the  haunt  of  ii  wild  hcast. 

Each  of  these  agids  has  a  khalifa^  or  Bubstitute,  called  agid-el-birsh,  whom  he 
sends  into  his  province  if  he  does  not  wish  to  go  hitnBelf,  and  some  of  whom  ex- 
eceise  considerable  authority  by  themselves ;  and,  besides  this  person,  an  Emin 
18  also  added  on  the  part  of  the  sultan,  in  order  to  inspect  and  control  the  collec- 
tion of  the  tribute,  and  to  see  that  the  due  proportion^  viz.^  half  of  the  dhiyafa,  is 
Bent  to  the  sultan. 

Tribute.^'nm  tribute  or  tax,  called  here  ^'  divan,"  varies  greatly,  according  to 
the  wealth  and  character  of  the  productions  of  the  several  districts.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  an  inhabitant  of  any  tovs-n  in  Wadaj  proper,  besides  occasional  con- 
tributions or  presents,  has  to  pay  for  himself  two  mudd — a  measure  containing 
twenty-two  handfuls  of  corn,  or  rather  dnkhn  j  and,  together  with  the  other  in- 
habitants of  his  town,  a  certain  number  of  camels ;  while  with  regard  to  the  Ar- 
abs, every  chief  of  a  family  has  to  give  a  kaffala  of  two  heads  of  cattle  every 
third  year,  and  if  he  \m  a  f^kih,  but  one*  But,  hcsides  this  general  tax,  there  arc 
some  smaller  ouee  for  the  black  natives ;  as,  for  example,  on  each  of  the  great 
Mohammedan  holidays,  every  Wllage  has  to  present  to  its  Ajuwadi,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  person  upon  whom  it  has  been  settled  as  an  estate,  one  makhalaye — 
a  measure  containing  three  mudd  or  med&d — of  dukhn,  and  has  also  to  make 
the  same  present  to  an  officer  in  the  palace  called  "  Sidi-e*-dcrh,*'  as  well  as  to 
the  '*Sidi-el-alboye;"  the  larger  villages  or  towns  have  to  give  more  in  propor- 
tion, as  much  as  ten  mekhali;  and  besides  this,  on  bringing  their  tribute  to  the 
king,  the  smaller  villages  have  to  present  their  Ajuwadi  with  one  camel4oad  of 
dtikhn,  and  the  larger  ones  with  more*  Tlie  native  negro  population  of  Wadiy 
proper  have  not  to  pay  any  cattle  or  toksiki  (strijjs  of  cotton),  except  at  the  spe- 
cial request  of  the  king ;  but  certainly  with  them  also  the  various  character  of 
the  productions  of  their  district,  and  the  wealth  they  possess^  are  taken  into  ac- 
count; the  Sungori,  for  instance^  whose  excellent  race  of  horses  I  have  mention- 
ed above,  are  said  to  pay  every  year  a,  tribute  of  one  hundred  horses ;  and  the 
tribute  of  the  Gemir  and  the  Tynjur  is  entirely  confined  to  rice— wild  rice — with 
which  they  have  to  supply  the  household  of  the  king. 

As  for  the  Arabs,  besides  the  general  tribute  or  kaffala  mentioned  above,  they 
have  to  give  to  the  king  himself  the  **  noha,"  that  is  to  say,  once  in  three  years, 
every  four  men,  one  cow ;  and  on  each  holiday,  every  encampment  has  to  furnish 
a  3'oung  cow ;  and,  besides  this,  they  are  greatly  annoyed  by  the  expensive  dhi- 
yafa,  which,  as  I  have  stated  above,  they  have  to  present  to  the  ngid-el~birsh  on 
his  annual  visit,  while,  on  the  whole,  it  is  well-known  that  the  Waday  people 
keep  the  Arabs 'settled  in  their  country  in  very  strict  subjection,  and  do  not  alloir 
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bem  to  collect  any  considerable  property  for  tboniselTeH,  As  for  tho  Mibainjd, 
they  pay  their  tributo  entirely  in  camels,  and  are  said  to  make  up  every  third 
year  the  number  of  oae  thou^nd  earned  while  the  *Abidiye,  who  have  very  little 
cattle  for  themselves,  but  breed  cattle  for  the  kiug,  have  to  pay  their  tribote  m 
butter. 

With  respect  to  tho  indigenoos  tribes  io  the  outlyin|T  provinces  of  Waday 
proper, Ihe  tributo  or  divan  imposed  upon  them  varies  greatly.  For  example,  the 
Bajo  have  to  give  1000  tokaki,  besides  honey,  wherein  consists  the  whole  regular 
tribute  paid  by  the  provincea  of  Ddggel,  Kehtii t,  and  of  the  Edndala  j  while  Silla, 
besides  honey,  has  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  handsome  female  slaves ;  and 
Runga,  in  addition  to  a  certain  quantity  of  this  favorite  article  (viz.,  honey),  100 
large  elephants*  teeth  ovcrj'  year,  or  half  of  the  value  in  slaves.  The  tribute  of 
Giilla,  and  of  the  adjacent  pagan  states,  consists  solely  of  slaves.  As  for  the 
Tehu  tribes,  the  Zoghawa  have  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of  horses,  while  tho 
tribute  raised  on  tlie  Gin-'uiin,  as  far  as  they  are  dependent  on  Widay,  consists 
of  camels. 

Here,  finally,  I  have  to  mention  the  divan  paid  by  the  Kin|^  of  Bagirmii  down 
from  the  period  when  'Othmdn,  father  of  tho  present  ruler  of  that  countty,  solic- 
ited the  assistance  of  Sabiinj  in  order  to  reconquer  his  country  from  t!ie  facha, 
as  I  have  stated  in  my  accotint  of  Bagirmi.  This  tribute^  which  was  levied  the 
Tery  year  of  my  residence  in  Mus-ena,  consists  of  100  horses  of  indifferent  de- 
scription, 100  slaves,  30  serari  or  handsome  female  slaves,  and  1000  »5hirtSj  or 
gumsan.  This  tribute^  tho  whole  value  of  which,  in  Bagirmi,  is  from  2500  to 
3000  dollars,  is  paid  every  third  year,  besides  a  present  of  10  Ecrari,  4  horses,  nnd 
4  gumBan  to  Jwrma,  Wclcd  el  Meram*  who  has  the  8U|)crintendence  of  this  de- 
pendency. For  there  is  a  superinteiidciit,  or,  as  the  Wadawy  call  it,  a  "  Kursi^*' 
for  every  province  without  tho  borders  of  Waddy  proper ;  and  Jcrma,  bcsidet 
having  all  those  Arab  tribes  above  mentioned  under  him,  is  the  Kursf,  not  only 
of  Ba;jtirmi,  hut  likewise  of  tho  whole  Fittri^  of  the  Dajo,  and  of  MiddogiJ,  The 
present  Kursi  of  Runga,  ivhose  name  is  Sherif,  has  his  residence  in  Sbenini, 
which,  together  with  the  neighboring  villages,  has  to  furnish  him  with  necessfr- 
rics ;  and  he  visits  that  province  annually  in  order  to  levy  the  trihiite.  The  Wo- 
Ind  His  hid,  also,  partly  owing  to  their  considerable  distance  fixixn  the  capital, 
and  partly,  as  it  wottld  seem,  on  account  of  tbcir  being  deeply  sank  in  paganism, 
although  they  have  a  spcciol  agid,  have  likoMiso,  together  with  the  Salamat,  had 
a  kuTsi  established  over  then. 

The  Fdsher  and  Meters  of  the  Fdsher, — After  having  given  this  short  accouat 
of  the  external  government  of  the  country,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  I  now  proceed  to 
the  interior;  hut,  as  there  is  naturally  no  civil  government,  I  content  myself 
with  naming  the  persons  composing  tho  Fasher,  or  Royal  Council,  where  the 
present  sultan,  Mohammed  Shen'f,  however,  never  appears.  This  council  is  held 
in  an  open  place,  which  ia  likewise  called  Fasher,  where  all  public  business  is 
transacted.  The  president  of  the  Faaber,  and  the  first  of  the  **  Fdsher-mele,**  or 
members  of  the  Fasher  io  authority,  is  the  Sing-melok,  or,  properly  speaking,  the 
master  of  the  gate,  hut  whoso  character  and  authority  evidently  approach  those 
of  a  rizier,  all  business,  as  far  as  regards  the  internal  operations  of  government, 
being  principally  transacted  by  him.  The  present  Sing-melek  is  said  to  be  a 
person  of  intelligence,  of  the  name  of  Ashi^n,  the  younger  brother  of  the  power- 
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fill  Jeriiia,  Welotl  el  Merani»  who  giiq>Bsses  him  in  materia]  power  nnd  wcaltli. 
But  with  regftrd  to  the  coiujmsition  of  the  Fdsher  this  Jennii  is  to  bo  ranked  next 
to  SiDg-mcli'k.  Then  comes  Kiunkolak  Hakeh,  who  appears  to  have  the  author- 
ity  of  a  major-domo,  then  Emiu  'Abd-Allahi,  a  brother  of  Sing-melek,  who  ja  the 
inspector  of  the  Bhirts^  that  h  to  say,  the  pmate  treasurer  of  the  monarch  ;  next 
in  order  is  Kursi  A'hu  Bakr,  son  of  Aljii  Horni,  the  person  mentioned  above,  at 
present  stationed  in  the  tcmtoTy  of  the  Kodoyi ;  Kursi 'Abd-Allnhi,  who  has  the 
inspection  of  the  Wclad  Ktihhid ;  the  Agfd  el  Mahamid ;  the  Agid  of  the  Wclad 
Rafthid ;  the  Agid  cl  J'aatena ;  Agid  o'  Sjdamit ;  Agid  el  Khozam ;  Agid  el 
Birsh  ;  Agid  el  E'ddcri ;  Maigcn«k,  a  person  whose  duty  it  is  to  proceed  with  his 
troop  in  advance  of  the  sultan,  in  case  of  an  expedition,  like  the  Jerma  in  the 
Bomu  army ;  Karakolak  Mohammed  Wokilili,  K^Neiit'd,  K.  Taudo,  K.  A  bii  Bakr, 
Agfd  el  'Abidiye,  Kursi  Riinga,  Agid  e*  aybba ;  K  'Atamdn  ('Otlimiin),  Agid  Am- 
mirga,  an  officer  of  the  household ;  Agid  S.ilem,  inspector  of  the  com  supplied 
to  the  palace  \  Agid  Yiingo,  likewise  for  the  interior ;  MilJcng-dtme,  khalifa  of 
the  Kamkalak  of  the  sontbcm  provinces  ;  Milleng-tiiri,  kliahfa  of  the  goreroor 
of  the  eastern  districts  ;  Mohammed  Jegelcs,  khahfu  of  the  agid  of  the  Mehamid ; 
Mohammed  Dahuba  Bodda,  auhdtitute  of  Kamkoldk  Mohammed^  Khabfa  F6d, 
whose  itation  is  toward  the  S. ;  Kubar,  an  Ajawadi,  who  has  his  residence  in 
Al)giidam,  eleven  days  S.  from  Wara,  and  others  of  minor  authority. 

Ttie  order  in  which  I  have  enumerated  the  members  of  the  eoimcil  is  nearly 
that  of  their  rank.  As  for  the  Mtjmo,  or  queen  mother^  she  is  sometimes  asked 
to  give  her  opinion,  but  she  never  appears  in  the  assembly. 

Armjf.—l  shall  add  but  a  few  words  concerning  the  military  department. 
After  various  minute  inquiries,  I  think  I  whall  not  be  >vrong  in  stating  the  caral' 
ly  of  Widay,  in  which,  as  in  almost  all  these  countries,  the  strength  of  the  army 
cousiBtfr,  at  seven  thousand  horse.  Of  these,  about  one  thousand  appear  to  be 
did  in  coats  of  mail  or  "dcrrct/'  wliile,  on  account  of  the  communication  with 
Ben-Ghaii,  the  number  of  these  coats  of  mall  are  annualy  increasing,  every  car- 
avan bringing  several  camcl-loatls  of  them,  which  sell  for  one  or  two  female 
slaves  apiece.  The  horses  are  said  to  he,  excellent  \  and  exposed  m  they  are  to 
Btorm  and  heat,  never  enjoying  the  protection  of  a  roof  or  shade,  they  are  able  to 
support  the  greatest  fatigue^  while,  at  the  same  time,  those  of  the  great  men  at 
lenst  are  said  to  bo  fed  sumptuously  with  rice  and  milk.  All  the  horses  of  ihe 
sultan,  which  bear  the  special  title  of  **  amwair  (^%.  rawail),  have  each  of  them 
a  particular  name.  The  number  of  muskets  in  the  army  is  verj^  small,  the  Wa- 
diwy  ihemselvefl  having  assured  me  that  there  are  not  morp  than  aljont  300  ;  for 
the  strength  of  the  people  of  Wadaj  consists  in  their  spears,  while  the  Furawj 
trust  almost  entirely  to  their  swordfl. 

As  for  the  commanders  on  an  exfjedition,  their  rank,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  troops  which  they  lead  into  the  field,  is  as  follows.  After  the  sultan  and 
the  Sing-mel^k,  certainly  nobody  can  emulate  Jerma,  tlio  agid  of  the  Mahamid, 
after  whom  follows  Jerma  "Abd  el  Aziz,  and  then  Kamkolak  Rakeb ;  these  are 
free  men;  then  follow  the  slaves,  liz,,  the  powerful  agid  el  Bahr;  then  Fadal- 
alle,  the  agid  of  the  J'aatena ;  S'aid,  agfd  of  the  Salaniat ;  then  Dinna ;  Bagga, 
who  is  the  E'dderi  of  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  he  has  the  command  of  the  rear; 
then  Miigenfii  El  Dorr;  llanno,  the  Agid  of  the  Hiimidc,  who  is  not  a  B\B,re, 
but  a  native  of  Waday  j  Jerma  Shogoma;  Ksiifa,  and  others. 
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There  nro  several  c nptains  of  the  sultanas  own  cuvbItj  with  the  title  of  Jerma; 
I  Jemia  Angiinitii,  Jtirma  Dholioh,  J.  Rebek,  J,  Kaiikoh,  J.  HK^sao,  J.  Sivade, 
fi  DhaliJib^  J.  Fudhl,  who  hni*  hh  station  generallv  in  Kjmcm,  J,  Moogo,  and 
J,  Beniiy. 

Ilomehold  of  the  Snitan. — The  principal  persons  composiog  the  honsehold  of 
the  SidtMii  of  Waday  arc  the  kohitn^  and  the  merarost  the  former  title  being 
given  to  every  son  of  the  monarch,  and  the  latter  to  all  his  daughters.  Of 
kolotus  there  were,  during  my  stay  in  Bsgiraii,  five.  Mohammed,  the  heir 
ajiparent,  who  already  at  that  time  wms  said  not  to  be  on  good  terms  with  hia 
father,  was  bom  of  a  Pulb  or  Fellatmye  woman,  whom  Mohammed  Salch  mar- 
ried in  Kordofiin,  and  for  this  reason  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of  Waday 
did  not  wish  him  to  sueceed  to  the  sovereign  power.  'Ali  and  A'dim  were  bom 
of  one  and  the  same  mother,  Matlcrn  Sbekoma.  Khodr,  the  third  son,  and 
Makhmildi,  are  by  another  motbor.  After  the  kolotus  and  merama  follow  the 
bBbtmbdt,  or,  as  the  Wadawy  call  them  in  their  own  tongue,  elisi  (sing,  ebk),  the 
wiire*  or  coneuhines  of  the  sultan,  of  whom  &hL'koma  and  Sokay  were  said  to  he 
the  favorites. 

The  officers  who  bave  the  management  of  the  household  of  tbe  monarch,  or 
part  of  it,  tmdcr  llieir  inspection,  are  as  follows:  the  barakena-koli,  meaning 
royal  servants  in  general;  the  dalall-koli,  or  "siyade  el  allwye,'*  who  have  to 
make  and  repair  the  tents ;  the  tnwenlt,  or  messengers ;  the  motur-mele,  or 
bearers  of  the  spears ;  the  tant^nakoli,  or  pages  and  rhamberlains ;  the.  aval- 
legedahe,  or  messengers  waiting  in  the  shed  or  hall,  '*  legedabe,"  for  the  occa- 
sional orders  of  their  master;  then  the  ktirayjit,  or  siyid  cl  khel,  the  masters  of 
the  horses,  the  garrafln,  or  **siyad  ci  kholgAn,"  the  roasters  of  the  ahirta  and 
"tokaki,''  and,  finally,  the  arta  (sing,  arak),  or,  as  tbey  arc  called  here,  shiiikb, 
the  etinucbs,  or  the  miistcrs  of  the  female  department. 

Character  of  the  Towns  and  VUhges.  —  The  dwelling-places  thronghout  tho 
whole  extent  of  Waday  arc  in  general  small ;  ond  I  have  been  nssured  by  the 
natives  themselves  that  there  is  no  iovn\  containing  one  thousand  separate 
dwellings.  Indeed  Warn,  till  recently  the  capital  and  residence  of  the  monarch, 
which  in  18ii2,  on  aeconnt  of  the  seat  of  government  having  been  transferred  to 
Aheshr,  was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  deserted,  scarcely  containi 
above  four  hundred  houses,  while  Nimro^  the  famous  seat  of  the  Jclloba,  is 
stated  not  to  cxeectt  two  hnndred.  In  general,  the  towns  or  villages  of  the 
Kodoyi  are  said  io  bo  tho  largest,  some  of  them  containing  ns  many  a»  six 
hundred  houses^  while  those  of  the  Mimay  are  said  to  be  the  smallest.  But  the 
brgest  place  in  the  whole  of  Waday  is  said  to  be  Kodogus,  two  days  we«t  from 
8hettini. 

The  honses  or  hnts  consist,  like  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Negrrdand,  of  groups 
of  round,  bcll-shapcd  hnts,  made  of  reed,  and  called  "  mnhnr*  h"  or  '*  samavi" 
in  the  Widay  language,  inclosed  by  a  wall  or  fence^  ''shcmgena-dahV  and  but 
verj*  rarely,  as  is  the  case  with  the  honses  of  the  king  and  those  of  the  pcrsoitfl 
of  rank  on  one  side  and  the  Jellaba  on  the  other^  Iniilt  of  clay.  But  the  Amb« 
live  in  jKirtaldc  huts,  made  of  mats  which  they  themselves  manufacture  of  tho 
leaves  of  the  dcleh-palm,  and  which  are  called  *'Teri'*  by  the  Wadawy. 

Commtrce  and  Market-places. — Almost  all  the  coramerGc,  on  a  large  scale, 
wkich  is  carried  on  in  Waday,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Jellaba ;  a  considerable 
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made  of  smaller  strips,  which^  however,  fd?  surpiiss  those  used  in  Ban^irmiT  Bornn, 
and  nil  the  western  parts  of  Siid'ln  in  width,  though  they  are  much  coarser.  This 
is  the  cnrrcncy  of  Wada\%  and  with  it  all  the  Btnaller  Imrgains  arc  made,  while 
the  larger  ones  are  made  in  cattle,  in  which  conBista  the  chief  wealth  of  the 
Wddaj  people  in  general,  or  in  slaves ;  dollars  have  only  lately  been  introduced 
by  the  Ben-Ghazi  mcrclmntii.  One  tokiycJi  will  fetch,  it  is  siiid,  three  or  four 
sheep  with  the  Mihnmid,  who,  as  has  been  stated  above,  ore  very  rich  in  small 
cattle,  and  where,  couacqiicntly,  they  nre  the  cheapest;  and  about  thirty  ewea 
will  fetch  a  cow,  while  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cows  are  said  to  buy  a  good  horse. 
As  for  the  price  of  coni^  one  tokiya  is  said  to  buy  from  four  to  five  weba — a 
measures,  eight  of  which  cottstitute  a  hulloek-load  of  dukhn  nt  the  time  when  it 
is  dearest,  and  six  after  the  time  of  tlie  han-est ;  while  a  cow  is  said  to  fetch 
from  thirty  to  thirty-six  weba,  but  the  bullock  only  from  sixteen  to  twenty, 

3f<iJtuftict»rfii  and  Produ<!ihns.^lt  is  clear  thut  in  a  newly -founded  kingdoni, 
ftuch  as  that  of  Wfidiiy,  conipo-ied  of  u  mere  aijglomcration  of  almost  eoiirely 
barbarous  tribes,  there  can  only  l>e  very  few  manufacture!*,  or,  rather,  none  at  all, 
except  the  rouf^hest  productions  of  indu^itry,  such  as  weapons  and  rural  imple- 
ments, made  from  the  iron  fotind  in  the  coiintrj',  while,  Ijcsides  iron,  copper  alone 
is  found,  namely,  in  Runga,  nnd  in  email  proportion  in  the  wadi  t^iiUed  Jelingiik. 
Indeed,  the  Wddawy  themselves  do  not  even  know  how  to  make  use  of  the  line 
indigo  found  in  their  country,  in  order  to  dye  their  clothes,  or  rather  their  shirts^ 
as  there  are  very  few  persons  who  are  able  to  afford  any  thing  better  than  this 
most  essential  article  of  dress.  It  is  even  stated  that,  lx?forc  the  time  when  th© 
considerable  spoil  was  carried  away  from  Bafrirmi  by  'Abd  e!  Kcnm  Sabun,  tha 
great  majority  of  the  people  of  Wiiday  were  clad  in  nothinjj  but  the  welJ-kuown 
famwd.  As  for  the  hnsinefta  carried  on  with  indigo,  it  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  Baginm  or  Bom  a  people  estoHished  in  Waday ;  hut  the  Bomu  people  are  the 
moBt  famous  and  nnmerotis,  and  their  settlements  in  the  conntr),  to  which  great 
importance  is  attached  on  this  account,  are  the  following  :  The  greatctit  fame  for 
giTing  the  finest  lint  of  indigo  to  the  clothes  has  been  obtained  by  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  Jemd  e'  Sid,  n  ploce  situated  two  short  days  S.W,  fn>m  Wara,  and  second 
to  it  is  Birhashon,  another  settlement  of  Bornn  people,  situated  between  Jcmil  o* 
Sid  and  Warn  ;  west  from  Jemil  e'  Sid  there  is  another  dyeing  settlement  called 
Shallo,  and  close  to  it  Lcyin,  and  likewise  Bircn,  a  somewhat  larger  place,  situa- 
ted on  the  Beteha,  two  days  S,W*  from  %Yarn,  Other  Bornn  dyers  are  estnb- 
lUbed  in  EariDgala  (two  days  south  of  Wara),  and  id  Derdigi  (one  day  south 
ftom  the  former),  while  others,  again,  have  settled  in  Kelingen  Meser,  a  place 
situated  in  the  district  of  the  Krlingen.  Bot,  neTertbelcss,  li  black  or  bine  shirt 
is  a  great  luxury  in  Wdday,  and  a  mark  of  distinction  for  persona  of  rank ;  in- 
deed, when  on  their  expedition  against  Bomu,  as  related  above,  the  Wailavvy 
SAtiflfiod  themselves  by  tearing  the  black  shirts  from  the  backs  of  all  the  Bagirmi 
or  Bnmu  people  they  conld  lay  hold  of,  instead  of  leading  the  persons  themaelvca 
into  captivity. 

Learning. — Certainly  no  one  will  look  for  any  great  amount  of  learning  in 
inch  a  country  as  Wiidiiy  ;  but  the  Wadiiwj'  ftikihs  and  THama  are  the  most  f(w 
moos  of  all  nations  in  Sudan  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Kuran,  the  Falbe  or  Fel- 
lani  not  excepted*  But  besides,  they  jKjssess  several  small  bo<jks  nr  tracts,  which 
are  generally  read  as  well  as  the  Earao,  partly  for  grammatical,  partly  for  relig> 
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ioot  tnstrnctioiif  namelr,  Nob^  Eitiye^  KtialU,  KesalA,  A^kbdAr-MsBdh^iHf  A1(b- 
lUr-Mftiivilr,  Bakadi,  Ta'alik,  Abu-cl-Hassan^  ThamaTi  al  jeone^  'A  jeli  or  A'ujeli 
el  kiibbara,  A'tijeli-el-tistba,  and  others.  As  for  the  Sheriya,  it  U  exercised  with 
ability  bj  thefi€  &kibs  or  dcxrtora ;  but  the  Siy  asa,  or  the  tuage  of  the  coantij,  has 
greater  anthoritj  than  the  book. 

The  greatest  doctor  i&  Waday^  at  the  present  timej  Is  stated  (iDanimoufily  to  be 
A  man  beloDging  to  the  Al>u-Sharjb,  and  general!/  knowti  merelj  under  the 
name  of  Fakih^el-bahTf  who  spent  many  years  with  Mohammed  Saleb  when  he 
was  wandering  homeless  about,  and  probably  on  this  acconnt  was  not  put  to 
death  by  the  fierce  king  who  has  executed  a  considerable  number  of  learned 
men,  and,  among  othera,  the  8heikh-cl-Ilerdn,  a  great  docttir,  belonging  also  lo 
tlie  more  spirited  tribe  of  the  AlKi-*Sliajib,  on  the  pretext  that  he  had  betrayed 
him  to  his  enemies  the  Kodoyi;  he  likewise  execnted  the  great  and  learned 
imam  Mohammed  Girga. 

Food. — I  shall  conclude  this  notice  of  Waday  with  a  few  observations  on  the 
food  of  its  iohabttunts.  As  in  most  part^f  of  Sudan,  it  consists  principally  of 
dttkhn  or  j)cntiisetum  tjphoidetimj  but  ibey  have  also  some  wheal  and  rice. 
The  people  of  Wsiday  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  meat,  and  arc  tolerably  well  pro- 
vided with  milk  and  butter,  and  are,  thcreforCj  not  obliged  to  have  recourse  every 
day  to  thai  insipid  broth  made  of  dried  and  powdered  fish,  formed  into  a  sort  of 
loaf,  and  in  this  form  called  "  raendichek,"  the  dried  fish,  presencd  in  its  natu* 
ml  form,  being  caUed  ^*  fertetie,"  Od  the  fontrarj',  they  have  a  tolerably  good 
variety  of  dishes,  of  which  I  ehall  give  a  short  list,  without*  however,  being  able 
to  ejcplain  the  exact  preparation  of  each.  But  firnt  1  must  observe  that  the  fieo* 
plo  of  Wdday  do  not  make  any  use  of  the  funduk  or  karm,  the  large  wooden 
mortar  so  exclusively  used  over  other  parts  of  Negroland,  but  grind  their  dukhn 
on  stones,  their  country  being  rather  of  a  stony  character,  while  in  many  parts 
of  Bonm  and  Bagirmi  not  a  single  stone  is  seen.  As  far  as  the  dishes  are  pre- 
pared of  dukhn,  the  following  are  the  principal  ones  :  first  the  damirge,  the  com- 
nmn  daily  dish  j  then  masaifa,  a  very  favorite  dish  in  Waday ;  rchhefa,  another 
dish  of  dakhn,  prepared  with  milk ;  takarin,  prcj^arcd  with  the  fat  of  oxen  instead 
of  milk  ■  kisserc,  denasi,  amkuyhu,  siiri,  kukor,  "ajine  anirafa,  rototo,  and  subAy  ; 
nnotlicr  dish  made  of  sesamum  and  called  amkeletio.  Then  their  various  sweet- 
meiita,  as  the  killikab,  prepared  with  com  and  honey ;  the  mnttalja,  made  of  rice 
and  honey ;  the  kak,  made  of  com  or  rice,  with  butter,  honey,  and  dates ;  the 
'ajinc  zerka;  and,  finally,  the  faworo,  made  of  dates  boiled  in  milk,  and  theix 
left  to  cooL  Of  the  dishes  of  meat,  the  weka  and  the  shuham  el  keb^l  are  the 
most  celebrated.  As  for  drinking,  tt  ib  well-known  that  almost  all  the  people 
of  Wtiduy  indulge  in  an  intoxieatiiig  beverage  called  merisa  by  the  Arabs,  of 
which  there  are  three  spccies^the  bilbil  or  red,  the  akebesh  or  white,  and  the 
*^hal." 

I  can  not  conclude  this  account  of  Waday  without  stating  that  the  whole  of  it 
was  drawn  up  in  Bagirmi  in  the  year  1B52.  I  did  not  see  Le  Voyage  au  Ouctd^^ 
published  in  1851,  by  Jouiard  et  Perron,  till  1855,  and  have  not  changed  a  word 
in  it  The  nceount  of  the  Sheikh  el  Tunsi  is  extremely  vahmble  with  regard  to 
the  private  life  of  the  people,  but  full  of  exaggerations  with  regard  to  public  af- 
fairs ;  for  example,  the  strength  of  the  army,  the  tribute  paid  by  Bagirmi^  and 
so  on. 
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COLLECTION  OF  ITINEBABIES  FOR  FIXING  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  WA'DAX 
AND  THOSE  PARTS  OF  BAGI'RMI  WHICH  1  DID  NOT  VISIT  MYBELF. 

I.  ROADA  FROM   MaB-ENa   TO  WIbA,  E.U.E. 

(a.)  iZbtfi«  o/Bij  Burhakr  Sad'th  of  Bdkada^  who  ptrformed  this  journey  three  time*. 

Mewck,  edfout  six  Itours  per  diem. 
Day. 
1st.  BalawUj  a  large  Bagirini  place,  witli  a  sheikh  tif  ita  own  ;  pass  Bidden  oo 

the  road — the  place  raentionetJ  re  pen  ted  ly  in  my  jmiraey. 
2ti.  Djlfin^  a  Bapirmi  place.    The  wells  all  about  here  are  deep. 
ScL  Kinji,  the  last  place  of  Bagiraii  proper,  ahreadj  mixed  with  Sbifwa,* 
4th,  Weaesc,  n.  Shdwa  place  with  Piiltivated  fieldu. 
5th,  Birka,  a.  place  of  the  Welad  Miisaj  represented  as  the  most  warlike  tribe 

of  Shdwa  hereabouts. 
6th.  Tiinisa,  a  place  mhahited  by  Ki^k&f  bnt  belonging  to  Bagurmi. 
Tth.  No  vilkjje.     Having  arrived  about  noon,  you  start  again  in  the  evening, 

and,  after  a  short  paiise^  reach  in  the  morning 
8tb.  Gela,  the  first  place  of  FittrL 
9th.  Jlt^lmc,  a  considerable  place,  with  a  great  market,  held  every  Tuesday. 

The  direction,  having  bcco  hitherto  nearly  north,  now  turns  east 
10th,  Y'awo,  the  capital  of  Fittri,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bat-ha,  and  not  far 
from  its  junction  with  the  (lake)  Fittn',  a  large  but  open  place  (built  by 
the  Bnlala,  Imtore  whose  arrival  and  settlement  in  the  country  Kudu 
was  the  capital  of  Fittri)»  the  residence  of  Jnrnb  ben  AIju  Sekm,  the 
present  ruler  of  the  Bulnla.  Tlie  country  abounds  in  rich  pRsture- 
grounds.  The  road  from  Melmo  to  Tawo  forma  an  angle,  iirst  east^ 
further  on  south. 
11th,  iSeta,  a  place  of  the  Bulala. 

12th,  Hafir,  eacampment  without  a  villoge,  still  within  the  territory  of  the  Fittri 
13th.  Jeddadn,  no  inhabited  place ;  encampment  in  the  sandy  valley  of  the  meati- 
dering  Bat-ha,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  forms  only  stagnant  pools  of 
water. 
14th.  Surra,  a  loealitr  only  temporarily  inhabited  by  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  J'aatena, 
who  frequent  it  daring  the  rainy  feason.  The  territory  belongs  to  WAdiy. 
15th,  Difda,  a  place  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Kliozdm, 
IBth.  Nejroc,  a  place  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  Hemedat. 
17th,  Kaujiir,  a  village  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kiika. 

18th.  Dermrlma,  a  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kiika.  From  Bermama  to  A'bif 
Telfiiu,  a  great  mountain  inhabited  by  pagans  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dijo, 
one  day,  a  little  south  from  cast. 

•  KSnjl  iH  two  djiya  E.S,E.  from  MoitiS,  m  lajjsfy  plttce,  e«t  of  which  U  a  m^nntalik,  the  only 
one  In  BftgirmL    Boe  f^irtber  oo. 
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loth.  BJrkct  Fatimii,  an  extenske  basm  filled  by  the  water  of  the  Bat-ba  beyond 
tbe  north  limit  of  tbo  wtidi,  ^ith  a  |ikeo  of  the  Amb  tribe  of  the  Mafr- 
maja^  frequented  likewise  by  the  Emegit 

20ih.  Rahet  el  Khalla,  anotlier  large  pond  of  watcr^  with  n  hamlet  inhabited  by 
the  Dojo,  a  tribe  of  ncgrocij  under  the  niJe  of  Waday,  with  a  language 
of  their  own. 

2lat.  Ojob»  a  pUce  of  the  Masalit,  Begroes  with  a  peculiar  speech  (ertiina), 
22d.  Forolif  &  place  of  the  Siyada,  a  didsiou  of  the  Masalit. 
23d.  'Aid  liajar,  a  place  of  the  Masalit. 

24  th.  Jcmest  {Jnmet}  el  bcdha^  a  place  of  the  Masai  it,  on  a  bend  of  the  Bat-ha» 
which  here  comes  from  the  &outh,  and  which  you  dow  leave  J>ebiiid. 

25ih.  Bororit,  a  large  village  in  Waday  proper.  You  turn  now  from  east  to 
northeast.  * 

2<Jih.  A'm-shdrarih,  a  largo  village,  Waday. 

27th.  M4i)hek,  a  large  place. 

28th.  Nimro,  a  place  of  the  Jellaba,  with  clay  houses.  Tlio  well  is  three  fathoma 
deep.     South  of  Nimro  lies  Tolfii,  a  place  situated  on  a  mountain. 

20^th.  Wara,  tho  capital  of  Waduy,  inclosed  on  all  Bidea  by  sand-hilk,  leaving 
only,  both  on  the  south  and  the  north  Bides,  a  single  pjissage  for  access 
to  the  town.  By  the  «outh  entrance  (the  Lingak  Etnbelkcna)  you  enter 
the  town,  leaving  the  hamlet  Burtuy  on  one  eidc.  With  the  exception 
of  the  palace,  all  the  dwellings  consist  of  reed.  The  Father,  or  council- 
place,  is  nothing  hut  a  spaciaus  open  stiuaro,  pinnted  with  trees  (of  the 
kind  called  hero  sayal).  The  wells  within  the  town  are  nine  fathoms 
deep;  those  outside  are  of  less  depth.  The  jmlace  lies  on  a  range  of 
hilhi  on  the  east  side.  The  western  range  of  hills  is  called  Tire,  contains 
several  bnts^  and  has  a  military  guard.  W.N.W.  from  Wara  liea  Toni, 
and  at  a  short  distance  south  lies  Gandigin.  Kimro  from  Wara  is  about 
eight  milc«. 

(If  J)  Route  of  the  jPoH  Thrahlmjjrom  the  A'hn  Shdrtb  Maia^on^  from  BororU  to 
Mds-eTtd.      Westf  somewhat  south, 

1st.  Hillet  e'  Sheikh,  a  large  village  Inhabited  hy  the  slaves  of  the  sultan,  bj 
the  Zoytid  Arabs,  and  by  the  Bulala.  Yoa  pass  in  the  morning  several 
small  hamlets,  and  stop  during  tho  beat  of  tbe  day  (from  ten  to  three  or 
four  o'clock)  at  Angiirma  Tawemat,  a  place  of  the  Dar  Zoyiid,  at  some 
distance  north  of  tbe  Bat-hu,  which  has  received  the  Betehs  at  Malum. 

2d.  A'm-debang,  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Kiika,  situated  in  sandy  soil  (goz), 
about  one  day  and  a  half  north  of  the  Bat-ha.  The  heat  of  the  day  is 
passed  at  the  \illagc  of  Modu,  on  the  niliet  Saribe,  a  pond  with  a  clayey 
soil^  fed  by  tbe  water  coming  from  the  north. 

3d.  A  large  place  of  the  Zoyiid,  name  not  known.  Stop  during  the  beat  at  Do- 
keat,  a  place  of  tbe  same  tribe  of  the  Zoyud.  Within  Diir  Waday  the 
villages  of  the  Arabs  consbt  of  huts  of  reed  ;  beyond  the  boandaries  of  the 
country,  of  portable  huts  of  matting,  called  *'veri"  by  tbe  Waday  people. 
itb«  Sfaeg  el  hiijilij,  a  place  of  the  Kuka  and  Bnliila,  nndcr  Agid  Fadalallah,  at 
foiac  distance  from  the  Bat-ha,  Stop  during  the  beat  of  the  day  at  an- 
other village  J  whose  name  my  inforumnt^  has  forgotten. 
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5th.  Encamp  in  the  open  air  on  nepa,  sterile  land,  without  an  inhabited  place, 
and  without  water,  talhaheing  the  only  vegetaticm.    Stop  during  the  heat 
at  A'ni-birke,  a  small  place. 
6th.  A'm-jnmezi,  a  place  adorned  by  sycamores,  "jumez;"  stop  during  the  heat 

at  a  place  of  the  Bulala. 
7th.  Kliatit,  a  village  of  the  Eulala.     Iljfahim,  remaining  the  whole  morning  at 
A'm-jnmezi,  started  at  'aacr  j  consequently,  Khatft  \s  only  distant  from 
the  former  a  few  miles. 
8th.  A  small  hamlet.     Stop  during  the  hont  of  tho  day  at  a  place  inhabited  by 

Brirnn  people. 
9th,  Ifgamiwendij  a  considerable  place  of  the  Bfti«siriye;  stop  during  the  hont 
at  A'tn-Sheray,  a  TiiUo  or  Fella ta  place,  with  numeroug  cattle* 

10th.  A'rda,  a  village  of  the  Kiika  and  Bulala  on  the  Bat-ha  ;  si  top  during  tho 
heat  at  Shcbina^  a  considerable  place  of  the  Kiika,  who  formerly  possessed 
there  much  power,  situated  on  the  Bat-ha,  On  the  hanks  of  the  Bat-ha 
tho  deleb-paim  at  present  has  entirely  disappeared,  all  the  trees  having 
been  cut  down  during  the  great  fumiuG  which  prevailed  seventeen  years 
ago^  to  order  to  feed  on  tlio  nourishing  pith  or  core. 

11th.  A'm-al.iwi,  a  considerable  place,  inhabited  by  Waday  and  the  Jaatena 
Araljs,  nt  some  distance  from  tho  Bat-ha,  which  hero  turns  southward. 
As  far  as  A'm-alawi,  where  H>rahjm  stopped  two  dnys,  the  whole  district 
belongs  to  Dar  Mdha,  or  Wiidsiy  proper.  Stop  in  the  inorniDg  at  a  small 
hamlet.     From  A'rda  you  turn  a  little  N,  by  W» 

12th,  Eocamp  in  the  sandy  bed  of  the  Bat-ha^  without  an  inhabited  place.  Suira 
is  left  to  the  right  in  the  north  bend  of  the  wadi.  My  informant  did  not 
stop  for  the  heat  during  these  days,  but  traveled  on  from  morning  till 
nooti. 

13th.  Khanib,  in  the  bed  of  the  Bat-ha ;  no  inhabited  place. 

14th.  Jeddada,  open  encampment  in  the  Bat-hn. 

15th.  Siit&y  a  village  of  the  Bulnla  in  their  district  of  Fittri, 

IGth.  Gdmsa,  a  place  of  the  Buliila  on  the  south  bank, 

17th.  Y'awa  or  Y^awu,  capital  of  the  Bulala,  close  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Bat-ba. 
Middogo  is  from  here  al>out  twelve  hours  S.8.E. 

18th.  Melmc,  a  considerable  market-place,  consisting  of  three  hnmlcti?,  close  to 
the  north  bank  of  the  (lake)  Fittri,  Between  Y'uvvo  ami  M<?lmo  the  road 
describes  an  angle, 

19th,  Encamp  in  a  forest  at  midnight,  hanng  stopped  during  the  heat  at  a  well, 
and  started  thence  at  dhobor.  Up  to  this  well  the  road  follows  a  westerly 
direction  ;  from  here  to  Mas-eij^  it  keeps  south.* 

20th.  MoitOj  the  first  place  in  Bagirmi,  which,  however,  has  to  pay  a  separate 
tribute  of  400  shirts  to  the  agid  cl  bahr.  Moito  comprises  five  villages, 
three  of  which  lie  in  a  line  on  the  sontheni  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence, 
and  two  at  the  eastern  foot  of  another.  The  road  to  Fittri  rini!^  between 
the  two  rocky  ridges,  which  are  of  considerable  elevation,  and  the  eastern 
one  of  which  extends  to  a  great  length.  At  the  easternmost  village  of  the 
western  group  a  market  is  held  twice  a  weeSt,  every  Tuesday  and  Thtir»- 

*  TIi{h  ts  a  very  important  clrrumfitance,  whifih  expUini  all  the  eiTort  of  M.  Freinel  In  coq- 
etmctlng  Mb  lacompleto  iUiicraric& 
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day,  but  is  much  less  important  tlian  thai  of  Melme.  Mojto  is  the  resi- 
rleiice  of  a  khalifii  of  the  Sultan  of  Bnglrmi,*  Stop  dunn^  the  heat  in 
the  morning  in  hitlclut  (iimiill  villagc»)  of  ihtj  KukB,  and  start  at  dbohor; 
arrive  late  in  Moitd. 

nillet  'Arab,  which  you  rench  in  the  inoniitig,  having  started  in  the  even- 
ing, and  slept  on  the  "  nega." 

Garra,  in  the  morning,  having  started  in  the  evening,  and  slept  at  a  place 
belonging  to  some  Arabs, 

Jllas,  haviDg  started  in  the  morning,  and  pa&scd  the  heat  at  a  place  of  the 
Kiika. 

ATjii-Gber,  a  place  of  some  importance  on  account  of  its  Satcrd  ay  market, 
and  comprising  two  villages  separated  from  each  other  by  the  market- 
place. The  place  h  of  Piillo  or  Fellata  origin  ;  and  the  fK>uthern  nUage 
is  entirely  inhabited  by  Fiilbe,  while  the  northern  one  is  mcupied  by 
small  tradespeople.  The  name,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  abiS  kern  or  rhinocerofi. 

Sobiyo,  a  \ilhige  of  the  M'allem  Saleb  Tynjnriiwi,  a  very  learned  faki. 
Arrive  early  in  the  mornings  having  started  in  the  evening  and  slept  on 
the  road. 

Jrlis-eiia,  the  capital  of  Bagirmi,  after  a  short  march.  From  Alfti-Gher, 
direction  S.S.E. 


12tb. 

lath. 

14th, 
15th. 


(c)  EouU  of  the  Fdki  *AU  Malmgafrom  Mds^na  to  Wdra. 
Aliti-Gher. 

Ye  las,  the  Bagirmi  place  above-mentioned. 
AIju  Gt5rra. 
Moitf>,  a  group  of  Wllagca  Bkirting  some  rocky  eminences.     Seven  hours 

nortli  from  Moito  lies  the  village  of  Aiini,  likewise  on  a  rocky  eminence  ;t 

one  day  N.W,  Gosua,  also  on  a  hill  j  Angora,  a  place  of  the  Kuka,  two 

diiys  N.E. 
Kalkalle,  a  Bagirmi  place.    A  long  march. 

M^lme,  a  large  place,  with  small  hamlels  lying  in  the  neighborhood. 
Seta»  a  large  place  north  of  the  Bat- ha.     Y'awti  is  left  on  the  right. 
Snrra,  encamiiment  without  any  inhabited  place. 
Jeddada,  encampment  only. 
Geltsa,  encampment. 
Difdti,  a  tillage  of  the  Salamat  and  Kiika,  who  use  the  water  of  the  £at*ha, 

which  here  makes  a  bend  toward  the  north. 
A'm-alawi,  a  place  of  the  Miilanga,  dislant  from  the  Rat -ha.     A  short 

march.     The  MenAzel  SuJtan  extends  from  Wara  as  fur  ns  tliis  place. 
Ngaruwendi,  a  place  of  tlie  We  lad  llase'nj  distant  from  the  Bat-ha,  which 

has  turned  toward  the  south. 
Esheraya,  a  hamlet  of  the  Fiilbc  or  FoUiita. 
Tawde,  a  place  of  the  Jcllaba,  with  clay  dwellings  and  reed  huts,  distant 

from  the  Bat-ba. 


*  This  place  b&a  been  repeatedly  mfiitaken  for  tbe  capital  of  Biglnni  qtoh  by  M,  Frosncl. 
t  Tblfl  piftce  Audi  Ia  erideutly  identLcal  iritb  tlie  Lomoayiooui  place  mentiooed  atwre  in  the 
ttlner»i7  of  the  King  Edri*  AlAwoma. 
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ITth. 
lath. 
19th. 

20th. 


28th. 

23th. 

31st. 
a2d. 


Iflt 


Sth. 


Blrre,  a  place  of  ilie  M*allem  Muhjijar,  the  Rgid  of  the  Sobbade.  Birket 
Fatima,  the  great  place  of  th©  8iyadc  Mosniaje,  imd  residence  of  their 
agidf  with  clay  and  reed  huts^  is  six  hours  south  from  here. 

A'hu  Gerro,  a  large  place  of  the  Welad  Bu  S'aid. 

Berega,  a  place  of  the  Jlalanga.     A  good  march* 

Megerai,  a  place  of  the  Tynjur  and  Jclliba  on  the  wadi  Elma,  which  extends 
toward  the  oorth  into  the  gizan. 

Dokcat,  a  considerable  plaee  of  the  nis  (people  oQ  Girri,  on  a  wadi  abounds 
ing  with  Hons  and  rhtnoeeroses. 

Diigguli,  a  place  of  the  Eashid  Arah«^  Ftikara  stuwaye,  cltBe  to  A'm>debAiig;| 

A'tn-batetflj  a  place  of  the  Missiri.ve  Arabs  in  the  nega,  no  wadi. 

Tamtnedal  Hiimmelan  with  Mitisirlye  Arabs. 

Bir  Sunta,  an  opulent  place  of  Bornu  trudesmen* 

Bin  Tciyo,  a  place  of  the  Magena  Makhmudi* 

A'm-Zct,  a  place  of  the  FiVkara  of  the  Missiriye^  with  a  small  xaraf, 

A'm-shererfb,  a  place  of  the  Ttirjem,  near  three  eminences  consisting  of  a 
red-colored  rock. 

A'm-deklk,  a  place  of  the  nos  Girri,  founded  by  Sahiin,  and  caUed  hy  the 
people  Kamak  Waday. 

Fin^lm,  a  place  of  the  nas  Manga, 

Kaltegge,  a  place  of  the  Manga. 

Kimro,  a  Jellaba  place,  with  the  great  fikt  Gdni  Meres. 

Wanu 

11.   EoFTEft   IN   THE    INTERIOR   OF   WaDAT. 

(a.)  Fdki  rbraliim's  Boute/rom  Warn  to  Shenmu     South. 

Ablshr,  formerly  a  small  place  of  the  Kelingen,  but,  three  years  ago  having 
become  the  residence  of  Sultan  Shcrif,  more  densely  iuhaliitcd^  and  con- 
taining also  some  clay  hala.     Arrive  about  dhohor,  havinp  in  the  mom-  , 
ing  passed  Taro,  Menzel  Sultan  (where  Yu^uf  Kharifayin  died,  ond  whidlj 
was  formerly  a  large  place);  further  on,  Kay-wana,  a  considerable  village;  ' 
then  Gan^nga,  Kyaiang  (a  place  of  the  Jelhiba),  Jikdb,  and  fiaally  U'tulo. 
From  Abtishr  to  Kiniro  is  a  long  march. 

Kcliiigcn  Kiri,  a  hilly  place  bclonpng  to  the  sultan  (whose  mother  h  & 
native  of  it),  and  the  residence  of  the  Kamkoliik  Rakeb.  Dilebat  has 
been  passed  on  the  way. 

Klnji  Minrak,  a  place  of  the  Kajanga,  who  inhabit  alKiut  forty  villngcs  in 
this  hilly  region^  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bctelia,  Stop  dwring  the  heat 
in  Erriii-manga,  in  a  level  tract  of  countty. 

Defiam,  a  village  of  the  A1iu  Shiirib,  ha\ing  passed  in  the  morning  A'm- 
dirdi,  a  place  of  tbe  Kajan;j;a ;  Farrel,  and  Gandigin,  situated  at  the  western 
foot  of  a  rocky  eminence.  Stop  during  the  heat  at  Bed  me  ;  pass  Gun- 
genim— all  places  of  the  Kajainga— then  Kordafal,  and  finally  Geleb^ 
the  native  place  of  my  infomiaut  Faki  Ibrahim. 

Sheninij  a  place  of  tlio  A'bd  Sharib  Mtnagun  i^nd  Mararit,  who  are,  how- 
ever»  mixed  Vi-iih  the  Blli,  the  Kodoyi,  the  Jlimi,  the  Gafianga,  the  Bu- 
lila,  and  the  Khuzain  Arabs.  Pass  in  the  morning  A'ra-burtunii,  a  place 
of  the  Dajo  at  tbe  northern  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence,  at  the  weslcra  foot 
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of  which  lies  a  place  of  the  Jellnbii,  And  to  the  east  of  wbicli  Uea Jl|ilafii 
of  the  Missirjye.  Having  turned  west  romid  the  hill^  you  puss  <h«  wadi 
EI  Hamra,  e  wide  Vfljley,  which,  in  its  upper  course,  near  the  villages 
Kciriyu^  Gdndiir,  etc.,  is  ovorpjrown  with  deleh-palms,  duto-palmSf  and 
"ardL'b— here,  liowcver,  producing  com.  Tlic  valley  toward  the  *S.W-, 
neitr  Snnkutu  Malam  Joins  that  of  the  Bat-h;i.  Further  on  you  traverse 
a  "negn^'  or  **elrtn/'  it  plain  overgrown  with  talhn,  wnd  reuch,  ultimately. 
Habile,  a  place  of  the  A  bii  Sharib,  with  M'allem  Zsikharjye,  wbere  you  atop 
during  the  beat.  Then  you  pa^s  A  bluhan,  wiiere  the  wadi  Habile  joma 
the  wadi  El  Hamrn,  and  reach  Shenini,  having  passed  the  deep  and  ex- 
pansive wadi  Dirrengek,  which  runs  toward  tbe  wadi  El  Hamra. 

(6.)  From  Sftenini  to  Burortt,  %  wa^  o/Qfgrogh^  according}  to  the  Fdki  rhrahim^ 
1st.  Ahkar  *Abd  el  Khiilik,  a  village  of  the  district  of  Ahkar,  which,  Ix'sides  this, 
comprises  the  following  villages :  Abkar  JcinlHing,  one  of  the  largest 
Tillages  in  Wadny,  with  about  GOO  huts,  A.  Mt»totong,  A*  Bendalnng, 
A.  Tawalibe,  A.  A'oijedage,  A.  Hejcllijoiig,  A.  Hejrrbasan  (called  by  the 
Arabs  *'  Hajar  A'bu  Hiisean'^),  A*  Go'iruotting,  A.  DillitT  A.  Jotnil  e*  Sid. 
Having  in  the  moniing  first  turned  west,  you  croas  the  wadi  El  Flamra, 
and  pass  the  village  of  Mustakbt'dej  then  turn  N.W.,  and  cross  the  wadi 
Wilrringek,  which  is  close  on  the  right,  and  pass  the  village  R<igrog6; 
Btop  duriug  the  heat  rtt  Mcri,  a  place  of  the  Ogodiingde  and  Gamara ; 
having  then  crossed  the  wadi  Warringt'k,  wbicli,  between  Rngrogo  toward 
the  west,  and  A  hluban  east,  joins  the  wadi  El  Harnrn,  }  on  pass  Serina, 
MagAlletnakT  all  on  the  west  bank  of  tbe  wadi  Warringek,  and,  lastly, 
A.  Hejellijt'ing,  close  before  you  reiieh  A.  'Ahd  cl  Khalik. 
2d»  Niimwurren,  &  place  of  the  Knjnnga,  passing  in  the  morning  Hamiyen,  the 
only  place  in  Waday  possessing  warm  springs  of  fresh  water,  in  a  district 
distinguished  by  some  small  rocky  hills,  and  close  to  the  wadi  Warringek. 
The  water  is  go  warm  that  you  ean  not  put  your  hand  into  it ;  hnt  it  soon 
cools  in  the  nir»  In  Hamiyen  resides  Fdki  J'abni\  of  the  A1n'j  Sharib* 
Passing  then  iSakhali,  a  place  of  the  Bdndala^  you  halt,  during  the  heat, 
at  Karangalak.  In  the  afternoon  you  cross  once  more  the  wadi  Warrin- 
gek,  which,  in  its  upper  course,  comes  from  N.W.  from  Morro,  a  place  of 
the  Kajjinga,  from  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  npga  Ajaje,  tbence  to  Marfa, 
and  thence  east  to  Kultnl,  distant  three  hours  W.N.W.  from  Hamiyen. 
From  Karangalak  you  come  to  Kirengel,  a  place  of  tbe  BnndaK  situated 
on  the  west  and  north  side  of  the  wadi  Karcngelnak,  wliich,  hy  way  of 
Nyara,  where  it  is  joined  hy  tlie  wadi  Kurkotd,  runs  south  toward  the 
wadi  Warringck.  Tlie  countrj',  *'  goz"  (sand)  and  **  tin"  (clay),  stretchot 
to  Himeda,  and  thence  to  Namwurren. 
Sd.  Jomho  FokaraUj  on  the  wadi  Ngc»njob«>k,  a  large  wadi,  where  onions  are 
extensively  grown,  and  which,  condng  from  tbe  north,  joins  the  Beteha, 
which  i*  not  far  from  this  place.  Hanng  in  the  morning  passed  Farin* 
gttng,  a  place  of  the  Kajanga,  Kilfiigi,  and  further  on  Futela  nyammdk 
gwana  (^*poor  in  the  butter/'  butter  being  here  very  plentiful),  then 
Firti— all  places  of  the  Kajinga^-yon  cross  the  Betcha,  which  supplies 
the  in:habitant3  of  Firti  with  water,  and  stop,  during  the  heat,  at  Nyetntr 
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Hejilije,  a  place  of  tbe  KajanRa,  but  titider  the  aatliority  of  tlie  agtd  of 
the  J'aateaa,  N.W,  of  the  Bcteha,  which  tere  comes  from  the  Dorth. 
Proceeding  then  to  KyemBr  TergemoDi^e,  still  on  the  Betehdf  which  now 
is  left  on  the  east  side,  you  reach  Jorabo, 

4rh.  O'i^^go  was  readied  by  Ilirahim  about  kafla,  be  hflTing  pAssed  Jombo 
Larsberi  on  the  Beteha,  J.  Sw^be  and  J.  Dangal,  all  places  inhabked  by 
Waday  people.  From  0  grogo  he  intended  to  proceed  to  the  Mdhamid 
ip  the  waJi  'Oradha,  for  the  purpose  of  pnrsuing  bis  studies  among  this 
most  opulent  Arah  tribe.  The  Kodoyl  hcing,  however,  at  that  tjme  at 
war  with  the  sultan,  and  the  road  rnnniog  between  the  Kelingen  and 
the  Kodoyi  beiog  unsafe,  be  rcs^olved  to  go  to  Bagirmi,  and  consecinciitly 
changed  bis  direction  we^t,  and  then  N.W.,  toward  Bororit,  Ho  started 
the  same  day,  and  slept  at  Kinji-Mmrak^  a  large  village  of  the  Kajjtnga, 
consisting  of  500 huts,  Mid  tbe  native  place  of  Sdleb  Derret,  having  passed 
Jumbo  Sarkay  and  Giindogin,  a  nllage  of  the  Eajdnga,  consisting  of  three 
hamlets.    West  a  little  south. 

fith.  O'shcna,  a  place  of  the  Kashemere,  south  of  the  Betchi.  navinK  passed 
in  the  morning  Giismin,  in  a  sandy  tract,  then  Tongung,  a  Bmall  hamlet 
of  Sbfikoma,  the  mother  of  Jlobammed,  the  eldest  eon  of  the  Bherif, 
inhahited  by  Kajanga,  then  Jerad,  also  a  Eiganga  place,  on  the  Beteha, 
and  Ofulek,  a  village  inhabited  hy  Moslemm  of  the  tribe  of  the  Bijii,  he 
staid,  during  the  heat,  at  Biren,  a  considerable  place  with  a  mixed  pop- 
uJattOQ  consisting  of  nils  Kortingo,  Garday,  Kolotang,  and  Jiingorang, 
Bonth  of  the  Beteha,  and  sixteen  to  seventeen  hours  south  of  Wara. 
Passiog  then  Birt-n  K^nga,  a  jila^ce  of  the  Waday,  and  Kashemere  on 
the  Betehii,  he  arrived  at  O'shena. 

6th.  A'm-khaniba,  a  large  place  of  tbe  Kashemere,  formerly  belonging  to  AIju 
Horra,  the  brother  of  tbe  shcrff,  who  fell  ia  the  battle  of  Turbigen.  Of 
all  tbe  inhabitants  of  Waday,  the  Kashemere  prepare  their  meals  in  the 
richest  and  most  palatable  manner.  Pass  in  the  morning  Iveiti,  a  con- 
siderable place  of  the  Kashrmere,  and  the  village  Biitcro,  both  sooth  of 
the  Beti^ba,  and  stay,  during  the  iieat,  in  Fundnk,  another  place  of  the 
Kashemere,  quite  close  to  A'm-khaniba. 

7th.  Kam-e,  a  place  north  of  the  BctJtiha^  where  you  slop  for  the  night  on  account 
of  tbe  good  edibles,  the  Kaurc  people  hcing,  next  to  the  Kashemere,  the 
most  excellent  cooks  in  Waday,  while  next  to  them  in  this  respect  rank 
the  Abu  God  am  and  tbe  Marfa,  Crossing  in  the  morning  the  Beteha, 
leaving  Nyangalii,  a  place  of  the  Jellriba  north  of  the  Beteha,  on  your 
right  hand,  and  bending  a  little  north  from  west,  yon  pass  Hijjer^t,  a 
place  of  the  people  of  tbe  shiiikh  (eanuchs)  of  the  habbabat  (concubinea 
of  the  snitan),  at  some  distance  from  the  Betehd,  and  stay  during  the 
beat  in  Ofijer,  not  very  far  from  the  Betcbti^  formerly  a  place  of  Fatima^ 
the  sherifs  favorite  daughter,  who  died  at  Torbigen  ;  at  present  the  vil- 
lage is  transferred  to  a  daughter  of  Sh^koma*  Ptom  this  place  Kiiore  is 
a  little  south  from  west. 
The  Beteha  bends  from  Kdure  S.W-  to  Mahlm,  bo  called  on  account  of  this 
water-coarse  joining  here  theBat-hii  ('*the  confluetice"),  a  place  inhabited 
by  a  clan  of  the  Tama,  teti  or  twelve  hours  south  a  little  west  from  Kiinre. 
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8tb.  Bororit,  a  larpc  placc^  "  Menxel  SiiUiin/'  inhfthited  by  Ejishemer^^  Wadaj, 
Aralw^  and  Wcldd  Hushta  (doracjsticB  of  the  former  sultaiiB)^  consisting 
of  about  twcDty  hamleta,  the  largest  of  which  is  called  Bororit  Bajar* 
Pass  in  the  morning  several  small  hamlets,  in  one  of  which  ymt  stop 
during  the  heat  of  the  day. 

(e.)  From  Witra  to  Dumta,  the  first  Pface  in  Ddr-F^Tt  according  to  Bdj  Sodik. 
[Abont  10  railes  per  diem.] 
1st*  Giittakardk^  a  place  of  the  Wadiiy. 
2d,  G&ttakamk,  a  place  of  the  Kelingcn, 
8d.  Waweleda,  a  place  of  the  Waday. 

4tb.  Kelmedi^  a  large  pine©  of  the  Sungm,  with  a  considerable  market-place 
("  t-arf  e'  dar"),  the  lost  place  in  Waday,     East  from  this  place  are  some 
rocky  hill;^,  which  occasioaally  seire  as  hiding-places  to  the  Tama  high- 
way robbers. 
5th,  Tumtubaya,  a  well  in  the  khalla  or  wilderness. 

6th.  Asiingfl,  a  wodi  overgrown  with  deleh-palras,  and  with  running  water  in  the 
rainy  scaBou.     (Wadi  Asiinga^  according  to  ali  appearance,  is  identical 
with  Wadi  Kiya.) 
7th,  Dumta,  the  first  place  in  Dar-Fur. 

Diimta,  according  to  Haj  Sadik^  h  eight  days*  jomiicy  from  Kcbkahlye : 

Doy. 

1st.  Bit  Dcgig,  a  place  with  a  separafe  ortiinji  (jargon). 

2d.  O  ra,  \ 

Sd.  A'tn-diikhcn^  v  villages. 
4th.  Kulkuhiya,     ) 
5th.  Koof^e,  with  a  great  mosque. 

6th.  Wadi  Bare,  a  densely  inhabited  Talley,  stretching  S.S.E. 
7th,  Sultan  'Omar,  a  lar^c  place  on  the  Bitrc^  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  eminence. 
8th.  Kchkahiye,  a  large  place  of  the  Jelliiha,  with  clay  hoases,  and  a  mnch-fro- 
quentcd  market,  held  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday,    Warm  springs. 

From  Kebkahiyc  to  Tetidclti,  eight  days : 

DlkJ. 

Ist.  Bir  NalxSk,  a  well  in  the  wilderness^  in  the  Marra  motintains. 

2d.  Kanra,  a  well,  witli  some  slight  cultivation,  in  the  mountains. 

3d.  Kiini,  a  place  in  the  mountains,  with  mosque, 

4tb.  Shebcna,  a  place  of  the  Jellahaj  in  the  wadi. 

5th.  Jcllo,  a  place,  inth  clay  huts,  of  the  Jellaba. 

6th.  Mowele,  a  place  with  clay  houses  and  reed  huts ;  wells  deep. 

7tb.  Maddub,  a  small  place. 

8th.  Tendelti,  the  capital  of  D^r-Fur, 

(d. )  From  Sftenmi  to  DumtOj  according  to  Fdki  rhrahim* 
Ist.  Dcrjili,  a  place  of  the  "Ali^  blacka,  with  a  separate  crtana  or  jargon.    Pass 
in  the  morning  BareLklla,  and  stop  for  the  heat  at  Mich  in',  also  Tillages 
of  the '  AK. 
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2d.  Bilrtajr,  a  grotip  of  two  vilkja^es,  of  the  'AIL     Stop  for  the  liDfit  at  Alashi. 

Zd.  Hamiuek,  a  coosiderable  place  in  tlie  mountainSj  inliubitcd  by  Mdsalit  and 
*Ali;  arrive  before -dhohor,  at  about  two  o'tilock.  Pass  in  the  moniing 
Sanigij,  likewise  a  place  of  the  *Ali,  in  the  mo  an  tain  a,  where  the  wadi 
Eat -ha  commences,  two  days  E.N.E,  from  A'm-gontura,  a  place  of  the 
Kiibu. 

4th.  Dnlla,  a  pLace  of  the  Masalit,  in  a  plain. 

5th.  Kiya,  a  wadi  with  clayey  soil,  and  with  deleb-palms  and  another  tree  called 
jakh-jakh ;  in  its  upper  conrse  called  Asiinga.  Stop  daring  the  heat  at 
M*ftmdr,  a  pond  of  water  at  the  base  of  a  roclcy  eminence, 

6th,  Murli,  a  place  of  the  Mtisalit,  but  already  l>c longing  to  Piir,  Pass  in  the 
morning  Wadi  Kaja ;  halt  there  during  the  heat. 

7th,  Dnmta,  a  small  place  with  a  few  date-palms^ ''  mnkdam  Hanaf f'  (the  res- 
idence of  Ilanaf  i). 

(e.y  From  Shmini  to  Juriu^  according  to  the  Fold  Fhraliim. 

lit,  O'gnma,  a  village  of  the  Al)!!  Sharib,  passing  A'bluMn  and  llabfle. 

2d,  Adekke,  a  place  in  the  hills,  inhabited  by  the  Kilka,  passing  Glegiy,  Were, 
Shakh-hen,  all  occupied  by  the  A^bii  Sharib;  then  Tara,  a  village  in  the 
mountains  ;  Tara  Gororgord,  a  place  of  the  T^ma ;  and  Gaskonji,  a  place 
of  the  Kttka, 

Sd.  Bcteha^  the  valley,  withont  an  inhabited  place,  passing  Tynjting  and  Kifl- 
tnmdj  both  inhabited  by  nds  Waday,  and  Tammdm,  all  situated  In  the 
plain.  Tammam  is  occupied  by  the  Sangori. 
4th.  Jurlilj  a  place  in  the  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  Sungori,  who^  along  ^-ith 
the  Masalit,  occupy  all  this  tract  down  from  the  Beteha.  Jurlu  is  the 
residence  of  the  higher  cluBsca  of  the  Snngari.  The  mountain  is  very 
considemble  in  comparison  ivith  the  other  mountainous  eniincncea  m 
WAday,  but  nev^eriheless  not  an  entire  day*s  journey  in  breadth.  Ac- 
cording to  rbrahim,  the  Beteha  rises  in  this  mountain,  whilu  the  Bat-ha 
mea  in  the  Soiiyo* 

(/)  7^e  princijxd  Vitkfje^  ahnfj  the  BftcMfrom  Birm  upward,    AccorSnff  to  tk6 

Fdki  rbrahim. 

West  of  Biren  lies  Ausheua  or  O  shena,  on  the  opposite  or  northern  side  of  the 
wadi  Miirshudif ;  then  east,  farther  up,  Ofula,  a  place  of  the  Dajci,  then  Jeraer  He- 
jilye,  a  place  of  the  Kajiinga  and  Kororiyangj  likewise  belongiug  to  the  Kajanga 
and  the  PIrti,  all  on  the  south  side  of  the  wadi,  while  on  the  north  hea  Gosm mui, 
farther  on  A  miuarga,  then  Shokan — consisting  of  six  or  seven  villages,  viz.,  Sh. 
Ktirdofan,  Sh.  Bdtarun,  Sh.  Abcrhi,  Sh.  Mird,  Ac,  all  inhabited  by  the  Bili ;  then^ 
cast  of  the  latter^  Shimc,  a  place  of  the  Mimi  and  Korouiboy ;  then  Agiirbo,  a 
place  of  the  Minii ;  Kunfii,  a  place  of  the  Kodoyi  and  Kawak ;  then  follow  the 
villages  of  the  Sungori. 

All  these  villages  are  remarkable  for  their  cultivation  of  onions*  About  Etim, 
west  of  Biren,  near  an  eminence,  com  ia  cultivated  by  slaves  of  the  sultan. 

-.  C^O  From  Shemni  to  N^csere.     S.K 

iBt*  A'm-gonttlra,  ft  place  of  the  Ali^  ShMb,  on  the  south  baidc  of  the  Bat-hiC, 
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which  IS  here  joined  by  the  wadi  Liera,  which  comes  from  Dirjeli,  four 
days  N.W.  of  Biren,  hy  way  of  Marfo-O  gmno — Dubbur — Dirjtli.  Pass- 
ing hi  the  morning  Barek-alla  of  the  A'bii  Sharib  ant!  Giimtiij,  a  place 
of  the  Gnurga,  you  stop  during  tbo  heat  in  Dalinei,  a  hamlet  of  the 
Gnorga. 

2d.  Kettcke,  a  place  of  the  Masalit*  Passing  in  the  morning  Umlla,  situated 
close  to  A'm-gontdra  toward  the  east^  and  Nebbcgaga,  both  villagefi  of 
the  A'bii  Shdrih,  yoa  enter  the  district  of  the  Ma&aht,  and  pass  their  vil- 
luges  of  O  la  Sabhalat  and  Ola-  Dabaugat, 

3d.  Khalla ;  fitop  during  the  heat  iti  Wadi  Kiya. 

4th.  Nyesern,  a  pkcic  of  the  Masai  it,  or^  more  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Ambus, 
a  division  of  the  Masalit,  who  are  accused  of  cannibalism.  This  place 
belongs  already  to  Filr> 

(A,)  From  Shenini  to  the  Moku,  or  Iron  Mines.     West. 

The  Moku  are  situated  near  Shakkayak^  a  place  consisting  of  two  hamlete,  and 
inhabited  hy  the  Baniwala,  one  mine  being  close  to  the  place,  the  other  south 
of  it,  on  two  separate  billii,  while  closo  to  Shakkajak  on  the  west  there  is  an* 
other  mine,  in  a  hill  close  to  the  Tillage  of  Lagiya,  where  100  jerari,  or 
hoea  of  the  shn|>e  here  repreBented,  may  bo  bought  for  one  ox.  The 
iron  from  these  Moku,  which  is  only  broken  in  small  stones  on 
surface^  is  manufactured  by  the  blacksraitha  in  the  neighboring 
loges  of  Fahem,  south  of  Shakkayak;  A'blubdu,  aouth  of  Fahem;  Miiruske,  south 
of  Shakkayak,  and  in  Grosmdn. 

On  the  short  march  from  Shenini  to  Shakltsyak,  yon  pass  Mistakhedc,  Rogro- 
gdt  Manga  Dfrdige  and  Manga  Abikmak,  these  two  hamlets  formiug  part  of  the 
lai|^  place  of  MAnga,  inhabited  by  Mimi,  G«lma,  A'bii  Shdrib,  and  Kauiiri.  The 
other  hamlets  belonging  to  the  place  are  called  Manga  Kordale,  Manga  Merende, 
which  lies  north  of  Sbakkayakj  Manga  Miittong,  Manga  Abeyiiugj  inhabited  by 
A'bii  Shdrib,  and  Manga  Mirij  from  whence  it  is  not  tar  to  Abkar  HajiHj\  the 
vilage  above  mentioned,  by  way  of  Serir  and  Mag^llem. 

There  is,  besides,  another  considerable  iron  mine  at  Kajam,  four  hours  W.SwW. 
of  Tokhilii  in  the  district  Jeji,  the  iron  of  which  is  brought  by  the  A'blebay  to 
A'tarek,  betiveen  Abkar  and  Mdnga  Merendo,  where  this  iron,  aa  well  as  the  cop- 
per brought  by  the  Jelldba  from  the  celebrated  hofni  in  the  south  of  Dar-Fiir,  is 
mjinufactured  by  the  "hadddd  Munnu." 

(i,)  From  Shentni  to  SHid  htf  Wa^  o/A'mkM,  acconlmfj  to  the  Fdki  ThrahhtL     Di- 
rection S,S.  Jr.,  thtn  souiL 

Bay. 

lat.  A'ndela,  a  place  inhabited  by  Wnday  and  Edndala.  Passing  in  the  morn- 
ing Sbokbulkc^  a  place  consisting  of  two  hamlcits,  and  inhabited  by  the 
Ogodungdc,  close  to  Shenini,  Tordona,  likcvviiio  of  the  Ogodongde,  you 
cross  the  Wadi  Hamra,  and  stop  during  the  beat  in  Sunkutii,  whereupon^ 
pasaiag  Siinkatu  Jjduak  or  NyHik,  you  cross  thii  Bat-ha,  which,  somewhat 
higher  up,  near  Sdnkutii  Malal,  receives  the  Wadi  Hamro^  and  finally 
pass  Agill>e,  a  village  comprising  three  hamlets  inhabited  by  Waday  peo- 
ple, and  close  to  A'ndela,  Agilbe  Angnereda. 
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3d.  Sli&kak,  a  village  of  the  BandjL]&»  m  a  sandy  tract,  with  rocky  hi  IK  A 
good  march;  stop  dtiring  the  heat  at  the  well  of  Kad/ida,  a  place  not  in- 
habited, but  containing  numerous  trees,  particularly  diim-pahns. 
3d.  Chilimna,  a  village  of  the  Baodald  and  the  A'blebay,  near  to  which,  to- 
ward the  west,  dwell  the  Salaraat,  Missiriye,  and  Jtji.  Here  are  seen  the 
mountains  of  Silla^  the  inhabitants  of  which  supply  the  market  of  Chi- 
limiia  with  honey,  and  fish,  fresh  and  dried.  8top  during  the  heat  at 
noon  in  the  Wadi  BokhaSj  said  to  nui  aourh  into  the  large  wadi  Diwe, 
which  skirts  the  district  Jeji,  and  by  some  is  considered  identical  with 
the  hahr  Salamilt,  which  paAses  Manga ra,  and  then,  one  dny  from  Man- 
gara,  is  called  Gede,  or  Bahr  el  Hemad,  and  farther  down  O'm  e'  Timan, 
or  Bahr  Salamat.  ll)rahim  considers  it  as  a  tributary  of  the  river  of 
Ranga,  Besides  the  Hemad  and  Silamat,  the  S^harafa  also  pasture  on 
its  banks. 
4th»  Sillii,  which  was  not  visited  by  I^brahim  himself,  is  reached  after  crossing 
in  the  morning  the  Wadj  Diwe,  which  spreads  out  to  a  great  extent  on 
clayey  ground j  and  swarms  with  fish.  The  Si  11  a  are  handsome  people, 
without  incisions,    Yiisiif  Kharifiim  made  a  ghaszia  to  this  place. 

(A-.)  Dirtct  wa^  to  Sifld, 

Ist.  Dnmholi,  a  place  of  the  Missiriye,  close  to  R(is  el  Fil  or  TAnjaknak  on  the 
west.  Passing  in  the  morning  Shokhtilke  and  Abjefili,  a  place  of  the 
Ogodongde,  with  the  Email  wadi  A'hti  Glmnem  (pronounced  Aliii  Kha- 
ncm)  in  the  soath,  which  joins  the  Wadi  El  Hamra  near  Siinkutii ;  stop 
during  the  heat  at  Sonimu,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bat-ha,  which  flows 
close,  on  the  east,  to  the  Waday  hamlet  of  Maray. 

2d.  Khalla,  passing  the  large  mountain  of  Kajeske, 

3d.  Silla,  in  the  morning. 

(/,)  From  Wara  to  Runga,  accordint^  to  Hdj  Sadik,     Souths  qfttrward  waL 
Ist.  A  place  of  the  Kbndongo,  with  a  large  monntain  stretching  ont  to  a  great 

length. 
2d.  Andisha,  a  place  of  the  Waday. 
3d.  llawara,  a  j>lace  of  the  Waday  in  a  level  countr}'. 
4  th.  B  etc  hi,  a  wadi  occupied  by  Wadiy  people. 
Cth.  A  tij  n  place  of  the  Waday,  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  moontains. 
Gth.  Kemert,  a  place  of  the  Waday,  in  a  plain  with  mountains  in  tho  distance  ; 

south. 
7th.  A  place  of  the  Chai'ma,  slaves  of  the  Bindala,  who  prepare  honey, 
8th.  Kddo^fus,  one  of  the  largest  places  of  Wddiy,  inhabited  by  Tiilha  Arabs. 
According  to  I  brahim,  Kodogus  is  rather  a  place  of  the  A'bii  Shririb» 
Kajugiise^  and  Dcrmtidi,  and  is  three  days  and  a  half  from  Shcnlni. 
Sleep  at  U'rka,  a  place  of  the  Waday  and  Bandala,  on  the  Bnt-hii^  then 
at  A'm-biirtunu,  a  village  of  the  Wad,iy  and  BAndald^  the  latter  being  the 
more  numerous,  and  the  third  night  at  a  place  the  name  of  which  be  had 
forgotten,    W.S.W. 
mh.  I'd  el  Gadem. 
10th,  Kajam,  a  viliage  at  tlie  western  ft>Di  of  a  mountain. 

Vol.  II.— U  u 
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lltb-  Man|!:arA  (according  to  this  infdrmaDt  erroneously  called  the  chief  plaiiQ 

of  Kebet  or  Kajagase).      From  Mangara  to  SitlA^  one  day'e  journey 

east. 
12th.  Gurara,  enciunpmcnt  in  the  wilderness. 
13th,   Meterbe. 
14th.  Dondfi,  the  name  of  the  ruler  of  the  province  of  Kungn,  the  saccessor  of 

Sebfr,  who  pays  tribate  both  to  Fur  and  Waday. 
According  to  IIbj  Sadik^  the  position  of  Riinga  with  regard  to  Warn  is  like  that 
of  Mandaru  mud  Kiikaw^a^  and  its  geographical  relation  to  Tendelti  aj)  thai  of  the 
Piillo  place  of  Bugo,  on  the  east  aide  of  Mandajij  to  Maa-eBa. 

(iK.)  J^om  Shentm  to  Runga,     From  tht  account  oftAe  Fdki  Thrahim. 

1st.  A'ndati. 
2d.  Shakaki. 

3d,  Jeji,  a  district  comprising  abotit  twenty  hamlets, 
ith.  Kcrere,  a  place  of  tho  Masmaje, 
6th.  Khalla. 
6th.  Kebet,  an  onllying  province  of  Waday,  not^  as  my  other  informant  thoaght, 

identical  with  Kajagase,  which  belongs  to  Wad  ay  proper. 
7th.  Khalla. 
8tli.  Mangara,  the  capital  of  Daggel,  sitnated  on  a  rocky  eminence  (^* Mangara,*' 

in  the  Ddggel  language^  signifies  a  rock),  and  close  by  a  large  pool  of 

standing  water,  called  by  the  Arabs  ^'  Bahr  e*  Tini." 
9th.  An  expansive  marsh,  inundated  to  a  large  extent  during  the  rains,  with  a 

clayey  soiL 
10th.  Kunga  iti  the  morning. 

South  from  Runga,  according  to  the  Faki  Sambo,  lies  Dar  Meng. 

(i»,)  From  Tendclti  to  Rimga^  acct^rding  ta  the  information  of  Haj  Sadik, 

UL  Kurigo,  a  considerable  market-town.  A  long  march  till  'aser.  If  you 
travel  hut  slowly,  you  stop  during  the  heat  at  the  pond  called  Eahet 
Birbidi^  sleep  at  Am-habjle,  and  reach  Korigo  only  on  the  following 
mnming.  The  market  of  Ktiriga  is  held  only  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. Some  of  the  pilgrims  turn  from  the  territory  of  the  Stingo n  bj 
way  of  Jcbel  Hercs,  straight  upon  Kongo. 
2d.  Jurtuba,  a  place  of  the  BuJaJn  and  Kiika. 
8d.  Abeshr,  a  village  of  the  Funiwy. 

4th.  Wagif,  a  place  occupied  by  Bagirmi  people. 

5th.  A'm-kordaSr  another  village  inhabited  by  Baginni  people.  The  entiri} 
tract  consists  of  siandy  soil. 

6th*  Selalo,  a  large  place  inhabited  by  Btirnu  people. 

7tb*  A'm-majura,  a  considerabie  place,  important  on  account  of  its  tratBc  with 
the  Kirdi  country,  here  called  Firta't,  and  the  residence  of  the  Governor 
of  Birket,  inhabited  by  Masai  it,  Dajti,  Bagfrmi,  and  Furawy. 

From  Tendcki  to  A*m^majura^  actording  to  Ifdj  Mohammed, 
lat,  Difiin  Haggerona,  a  place  of  the  Dajd,  beyond  Koriga,  which  yon  p«88, 
A  long  march. 
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D»7- 
3d.  A'm^liarras,  a  place  only  recently  built  by  a  mftn  from  Bii  Harr&s  in  Kor- 

dofdn,  ^nd  inhabited  by  Fiir  and  Baj^irnai  people. 
3d.  A'ln-kardiia,  &  place  belonging  lo  Shetata,  and  inhabited  by  Fiir.    Identi- 
cal with  A'm-korde*, 
4tb.  Hillet  el  Makdum  Kh&lil. 

lith.  Am-majura,  two  days  and  a  half  from  TcbeldiycT  three  days  from  the 
hofra,  and  about  three  days  from  Bahr  el  ErECgat    A'm-majiira  is  very 
rich  in  doleb-palma,  and  has  &n  important  Sunday  market  supplied  with 
butter  by  the  Erze|;ai.     The  inbabitants  of  the  place  are  &aid  to  trade 
particularly  in  slaveSf  which  tbey  buy  wiib  wod'a  and  tobacco. 
8th.  Gjjft,  a  place  inhabited  by  Fiir  and  Gulla^  governed  (at  tbat  time)  by  Mo- 
hammed Sctfiba.     Direction  from  henc«  a  little  south  from  west, 
dth.  Majam,  a  place  of  the  Ta'asha  Araba,  but  inhabited  besidea  by  some 
Masai  ft. 
10th.  Rahct  Khdll  in  the  Khalla,  without  an  inhabited  place. 
11th.  Bali. 
12th.  Diim  Aseheba, 
13th.  Diim  'Artleba. 
14th.  Khalla. 

I5th«  DehCf  a  village  of  the  Hunga ;  pagans,  besides  a  few  Urban  or  Arabg. 
IGth.  Tarkanfiu,  a  district  occupied  by  Bornu  people. 

17th.  The  place  of  residence  of  Dotias,  the  Prince  of  Ranga,  aflber  whom  it  i8 
generally  called ;  the  original  name  is  not  known  to  me. 

(o.)  List  of  the  more  condderable  places  in  Fittriy  and  the  dhnnons  q,  (he  Buldla, 
according  to  the  Ihduli  Ibrahim. 
In  the  district  called  Dcfn  Mclada :  Tiimsa  (identical  with  Dnmsa),  Keshega, 
Tiggedi,  where  a  fugitive  son  of  the  last  Sultan  of  Bumu  resides,  Gola,  Ddbunor, 
Gela,  Kabherd,  Mnyo»  Dogo,  Galo.  In  the  district  El  Gtiza;  Mt-lme,  Kiidu, 
Amdna,  Giigu»  Sige,  A'gene,  Bayalla^  Bogo,  Shegp,  Burrign,  Befiirkamip  Denni, 
Gollo,  Y'awo,  Gamsa^  Wagala,  Seta.  Kabojl  or  families  of  the  Bulala :  Luflewa, 
the  Sultana  or  ruling  family,  Gfjo,  Batcawa,  Argumuwa^  Chelmuwi,  Wadewa, 
EaAewa,  Jilluwa,  and  many  others^  at  least  twenty  ;  according  to  tradition,  ninety* 
xune.    The  aticestor  of  tbe  Balata  h  JQi  (Jil  Shikotnemi),  who  came  from  Knnem. 

(p.)  Some  account  ofFittri  <snd  Bat-ha^  according  to  'Olhmdn^  trho  had  been  carried 
off  as  a  captive  from.  Bagirmi  %  Sahu-n^  tcith  additions  btf  Udj  Sadik. 
The  lake  (Fittri  means  nothing  but  valley,  ba^in  of  water,  and  coincides  in 
sense  with  Tsmd)  i.s  two  days*  journey  in  lircumferenccj  contains  fresh  ivater,  is 
Yery  shallow,  has  a  clayey  bottom^  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  rich  marsh 
almost  destitute  of  trees^  while  the  valley  of  tbe  Bat-ha  is  densely  and  bcantifully 
wooded — at  least  it  was  bo  till  lately.  No  wadi  joins  the  lake  except  the  Bat-ha, 
and  none  issues  from  it.  In  the  centre  of  the  s hallow  lake  lien  an  inland  called 
Modo,  the  pagan,  or  at  leant  half  pagan  inhahitanta  of  which  belong  to  a  tribe 
generally  called  A'bti  Sitntnin,  long  since  reduced  to  Bubjection  by  the  Kiika, 
and  naviiriLte  the  lake  in  istnall  canoe?^  made  from  trnnk^  hollowed  out,  and 
holding  two  or  three  persons.  Among  the  fish  found  in  the  lake  are  the  angola, 
which  stiikea  the  water,  and  tbe  bolbut ;  but  there  ia  no  lemmak.    The  principaJ 
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placca  lyiiif^  about  the  lake  are  (bcfifi lining,  from  Y'awo)  Dehuiioro,  Tamsa  or 
Temsft,  Gela,  Golo,  Dago»  Gamaa,  wlijcb  is  about  twelve  miles  from  Y'awo  (but 
these  place*  are  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sbores  of  the  lake,  though 
varying,  of  course^  greatly  according  to  the  season).  Five  tribes  pasture  in  the 
Fittri — the  Bcni  Maleki^  who  possess  numerous  camels,  the  J'aatena^  the  Hamide, 
and  a  part  of  the  Kreda ;  and  it  is  visited  even  by  other  Teba  tribes  during  the 
Bummer.  In  the  kharif^  or  rainy  season,  when  the  Arab  tribes  arc  removing, 
and  the  whole  country  is  inundated  and  infested  by  swarms  of  musquitoes,  the 
camels  of  the  Fittri  arc,  like  those  of  the  sultan^  stall-fed  in  sheds,  or  at  least  are 
sheltered  with  mats. 

The  priucipal  places  along  the  lower  course  of  the  Bat-ha  are :  Seta,  Difde, 
Henewu  Jiirandu,  A'm-khaniba,  Durmami,  Sij?fv  Mugdara;  Birket  Fatima,  a 
place  of  the  Masmaje  on  the  west  side  of  the  rahet  and  north  of  the  wadi ;  A'm- 
siddre,  Al  A'fnnin,  then  the  district  called  Dar-Zoyiid, 

From  Middogn,  which  h  one  day  from  Y'awu,  to  Birket  Fitimai  is  four  days 
by  way  of  Ah  Zcrafa,  a  place  of  the  Kiiko,  with  smali  rocky  ridges ;  Hejal^  a 
place  of  the  Kuka,  and  finally  Boyo» 

(y.)  From  Fittri  to  ^tawo,  N,  W.,  according  to  the  BuldU  Fbrahm. 
Dty. 
Ist  Fall  or  Fari  (Faghi  ?),  a  hamlet  inhabited  by  Bagirmi  people,  in  ft  wadi-like 

hollow  encompassed  by  rocks. 
2d*  Aiini,  a  hamlet  of  Bagirmi  people,  with  some  rocky  ridges. 
3d.  Bukko,  another  hamlet  of  the  BagirmAye. 
4th.  Shegoraye,  a  wadi  where  the  Gur'aan  pasture  their  cameb. 
5th.  Bahr  cl  ghazal,  an  expansive  and  ricbhMimberad  wadi. 
6th.  Kedada,  a  place  of  the  Tynjnr.     Kedada  is  one  day  from  'Alimari  where 
the  waters  of  the  eoBtcrn  extremity  of  the  Tsad  are  said  to  have  been 
formerly  discharged  into  the  Bahr  el  ghazal,  the  communication  with 
which  is  now  interrupted  by  sandy  downs. 
7tb,  Mondo,  another  plac-e  of  the  Tynjur,  under  the  chief  Abakr. 
8th.  Yaguhberi,  a  hamlet  of  the  Tynjnr . 

9th.  M'awi),  the  re^Jidonce  of  the  khalifa  of  Waday,  and  the  general  head-quarters 
of  Jerma  Mongo.  The  inhabitantfl  of  M'awo  are  called  Beranema  in  the 
Gur'ain  language. 

(r.)  From  Fittri  to  ^taicOy  according  to  a  Waddw^, 
1st.  Khabini,  a  Gur'aan  settlement)  with  abundance  of  water. 
2d.  El  Khazdlat,  a  wadi,  said  to  be  a  tribntary  of  the  Bahr  el  gha£al,  occupied 

by  Dighana. 
3d.  Shegerdye,  a  wadi,  occupied  by  the  Gufaan. 
4th,  Delebiitj  a  wadi. 
^th.  El  Gret,  a  wadi, 
tJth,  M'awo. 

My  informant  declares  that  he  left  the  wadi  Fan  on  fiis  right,  and  never  pasaed 
the  Bahr  el  ghazal  at  all. 

Another  informant  went  from  M'awo  to  Fittri  by  way  of  Kalkala,  Giijer,  die 
well  of  Toruro  in  the  Bahr  el  ghazal,  the  wadi  Shegcraye  with  abundauco  of 
water,  and  the  rocka  of  Hajjijat  in  the  wadi  Fan, 
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(«.)   Wdra  to  Wadi  'Oridha^  according  to  tht  Fdki  I'brahtm  and  *AH  Malanga, 

1st-  Bcibok,  a  place  of  the  Kajigajij  ii  Wiiddy  trilic.  Leaving  Wara  by  the  N.W. 
gate  OQ  the  road  called  Liogak  Bdtemelek  from  the  Tillage  of  Bateme, 
which  is  paised  soon  after  startingf  farther  on  you  pass  the  Tillage  of 
I'ndingf  and  afterward  Korummtidi^  a  TiUage  inhabited  bj  Eezzioi 
people, 

2ii.  Tiitsere,  a  place  inhabited  by  Waday.     Stop  dnring  the  heat  at  Tdkhsha. 

3d.  ^Oradha^  a  wadi  or  zaraf,  very  rich  in  paBtunj-gTounds,  where  the  Mabamid 
pasture  in  the  Biimmer^  while  in  the  kharif  tbey  proceed  to  Turm  and 
Subbu.  East  of  the  Wndi  'Oradha  is  the  Wadi  Suhb,  two  days  from  the 
mountainouii  conntry  of  the  Tama,  The  road  from  Fezxan  hj  the  BtSigu 
country  to  Wara  touches  at  "Oradha. 

'All  made  the  following  dkour  in  going  to  the  Wadi  'Oradha,  which  is  macb 
re&orted  to  by  the  Waday  Fdki,  as,  by  their  reading  and  writings  they  may  easily 
cam  from  the  wealthy  Arabs  of  that  locality  a  cow  or  a  good  number  of  sheep : 

r>av. 

1st.  Bobok. 

2d.  KursOf  a  considerable  place  of  the  ^L'mi, 

Sd.  Tatsere.    All  thia  coon  try  haa  a  sandy  soil, 
4th.  Amidn,  a  place  of  the  fokara  of  the  Mrahaniid,  inhabited  by  their  chiefs 

Mahmud  'Abd  e*  Salam  Weled  Chucho  and  Hagar  Weled  Bt^lle. 
5th.  Rehedo,  another  place  of  the  Mahamid. 

6th,  Stibb,  a  zaraf  running  west,  whither  the  Mahamid  likewise  reaorL 
7th.  'Oradha. 

UL    ROTTTES    rX  THE    INTERIOR    OF  BAOfRIIL 

(n.)  Largt  and  xmall piaces  on  the  Sharif  from  Biigomtin  upward. 
M/irja,  a  small  phicc ;  Miskin,  a  considerable  walled  town  ;  Mebi^  a  small  place 
at  the  conilucnce  of  the  Bachikim  with  the  Shari;  Mainpa  or  Mankbfa ;  Atija; 
Mdlan  j  Gt'lendii;  MAkelil ;  O'ngo  or  OTioko  ;  Bunjul;  Balefiere,  a  walled  place; 
Moudo,  with  a  rampart  j  Moro  ;  Made  lam  a ;  Baingane  ;  Lalliyata ;  Gedo  ;  Musgu; 
Bo  way ;  Miyan  ;  Mogolo  ;  Kaba ;  JOim ;  Mahbel^,  a  town  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall;  LaffaDa,  vnth  a  rampart  in  ralna ;  Bns6»  a  large  place;  Mongala ;  Bt- 
Xgorgolong;  Bin  ]  Koromafej  Tabe  ;  Majim;  Buburj  Derej  Gtifnaj  Chiromadif 
ililtii. 

(b.)  From  3 fas-end  to  Laffttna  and  Buso, 

1st.  Mogal^  beyond  the  ford  of  Bachikiim,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  rirer  of  the 
same  name,  which  at  Tiipe,  a  village  near  Miltii,  branches  off  from  the 
upper  Shiiri^  and  rejoins  it  at  Mehi,  a  small  village  near  Mlikin. 
2d.  Mangagtlllafo. 

3d.  Gararo^  a  place  inhabited  by  Eanilri. 
Irh,  Sleep  in  the  wilderness, 
.^th.  Bcda-kurchir  a  Bagirmi  place  under  Bubo. 
6th.  Denddm,  a  Bagirmi  place. 
7th.  LafFana. 

Beda-ktirchi  h  nearer  to  Mabbele  and  Laffana  than  to  Bifso. 
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liqg  10  Ag^  MtiM,  b  aboot  u  far  from  Mas^Ei  ss  Logon  bimi 
tjtiog  rtacJwd  in  ihre^  loog  marches,  tU.  : 

lii.  Qiwio  lt<|j. 

SJiL  &«Ua'kurchi. 

(i!«)  /'WiA  Afd«-4fla  lo  Bm6,  accprdmg  to  Haj  Sddlk, 

lit  llichikiuiit  a  village  oti  the  soaibem  side  of  the  sroall  branch  of  the  Shan, 
wbieh,  from  this  viltagc,  ii  generalW  c&lled  Bachikam,  at  least  hj  the 
Inhabiianta  of  the  capital,  although  from  the  larger  town  of  IV,  which  b 
iliuatttd  oti  it»  northern  bank^  and  waA  formerly  governed  by  a  sultan  of 
lUi  own,  it  ii  alio  called  Ba-Fr.  Its  size  varica  extremely^  according  to 
ihm  ••aaon,  frt»ni  a  ttroall  rinilet  scarcelr  twenty  yards  across,  to  a  large 
ahoet  of  water  more  than  a  mile  m  width. 

jH*  DUUuri,  a  largo  vUla||[e  inhabited  by  Kani£n. 

ftdt  lloda  kurchl,  with  a  large  swamp  (hcda),  whence  its  name.  You  stop  during 
lhi»  beat  in  Dittin,  a  Kaodri  place. 

ilh.   llendamf  a  Bag  inn  i  place. 

JlUr  tluaij,  a  large  town  inhabited  hy  a  mixed  popniadon  of  pagans,  who  are, 
however,  otothed,  and  of  Moslemin.  It  contains  many  of  those  so-called 
m'allomti,  thai  in  to  saj,  people  who  know  how  to  write  a  few  phrases 
from  Ibo  Kuran. 

(J.)  From  Brno  to  Miltu^  S,E. 

Ut'  Kiyar,  at  lom*  dislanee  from  the  river,  the  inhabitants  drawing  their  sapplj 
(if  water  only  from  welts.  Crossing  the  river  id  the  morning^  you  keep 
cloau  along  it  a  little  south  from  eaj$t. 

Sii  Tftpo,  a  large  place  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  S.S.E.  N,B, — AgA 
Mu&a  app«ara  here  to  have  made  a  mistake  by  transpoiiing  Kiyar  and 
T4pe. 

3d.  Mlltii,  a  pagan  place  of  considerable  extent,  at  prej$ent  gorerned  by  Bd, 
Iho  ion  of  'Ali  FenjAr^who  died  two  years  ago  in  Mis-eiTa.  The  inhab- 
itJinta  possesH  targe  numbcni  of  horses,  and  prepare,  from  Che  ashes  of  the 
roods  in  the  river,  a  sort  of  salt,  which,  in  the  form  of  sngar-loaves,  has 
a  iale  extending  over  a  very  large  region.  At  Bdlo,  close  to  Miltii  on 
the  cast,  the  Bachikim  branebes  off  from  the  Shan. 

(e,)  PktetM  ahng  the  Bdchikam  toward,  S,S.E. 
Bichikatn,  the  fording  place  j  IV,  a  large  town  ;  Mogal ;  Mabherat  or  Mabbclat, 
fprmerly  the  capiuil  of  an  independent  principality;  Mas-eiawu,  the  place  of  the 
bowaga  or  trumpetcrti  of  the  sultan  ;  Belamedi,  a  Bagfrmi  place  j  Mamsa ;  Chiko- 
rjgit  i  Bugoldbe  j  Kuttutu  ;  Diggeli ;  Mascre  ;  Gayoko  ;  Mirre  or  Mere,  the  scat 
uf  a  ntan  of  iutiucnce  called  BamrCj  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent 
principality;  Dulj  Megole  or  Megede  j  Yeldl;- Blmkir;  Marine;  Mub  B«ti ; 
N^  :  ^mata,  the  last  Bagirtcii  place,  beyond  which  the  pagan  conntij 
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(/»)  From  Mds-md  to  Ktrbtj  the  capital  of  Sdruwa. 
Day. 
1st.  Bachikam. 

2d.  NaLToma^  a  place  with  a  considerable  market  held  on  a  Fndajf  and  altu- 

ttted  on  a  rivulet,  which  joins  the  BAehikam  at  Ir, 
Sd.  Ngattara,  about  10  A. M, 
4th.  JiJ,  ft  village,  nbtjut  10  A.M. 

5th.  Sagemata,  a  Baginui  plaec  on  the  Bachikaio.    A  bpg  mareb. 
6th.  Negi,  a  village  ;  about  10  A.M. 

7th.  Mdugolii,  a  place  on  the  Shan,  already  belonging  to  Sariiwa. 
6th.  Kirbe,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  Saruwa,  of  the  name  of  A'bu,  as  he  is 
called  in  Bagirmi.     One  day  from  each  of  the  three  places  Kirbe,  Tape, 
and  Miltii,  but  a  little  nearer  to  Kijar* 
The  Toad  from  Eirbo  to  Middob6^  another  important  town  in  Saniwa,  passes 
by  Dan  or  Dana.      Other  places  in  Saruwa  are  Tcigila,  Danf^a,  both  on  the 
BAehikam ;  Dam,  Mirti,  Jdang^  Mirkin,  Muugols,  Jimmir,  Ju,  Bclay^  Mut,  Bile,  all 
of  which  are  on  the  Shari.    iFrom  Daua  lo  Lairy  is  one  long  majfcbi  about  30 
milea. 

(gi-)  From  Miltu,  to  G6gom%  accordijig  to  Agid  Musaf  with  additions  htf  Jtamadhdn. 

Direction^  N,E. 

lot.  Attar,  another  place  in  Saruw&f  having  passed  in  the  momiog,  close  to 
MiltUf  the  Sharif  which  here  comes  from  the  south,  and  is  called  ba- 
Buso.    A  long  march. 

2d.  Eome,  a  place  inhabited  by  pagans,  in  a  mountainous  district,  surrounded 
by  four  mountains,  two  of  which  are  called  Tabe  and  Bono.  A  long 
march.     Kom»  is  one  day  from  Middobo,  north. 

Sd.  Belel  Kolej  a  place  inhabited  by  the  Sokoro,  fortified  by  nature  in  an  ex- 
traordinary way,  encompassed,  as  it  is  said  to  be,  by  seyeral  rocky  ridgea, 
which  inclose  each  other  in  a  circular  form,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  single 
approach,  while  the  interior  is  supplied  witli  water.  The  prince  rcaidei 
on  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  centre  of  this  pecnliar  mountain  basin.  The 
other  inhabitants  dwell  between  the  rocky  ridges*  In  the  vicinity  is  a 
place  Ltt habited  by  Shuwa.  Between  Kome  and  Belel  Eole  lies  Jutol,  at 
some  diiitance  to  the  south, 
4th.  Gugomi,  a  place  situated  m  a  deep  basin  in  the  mountains,  accessible  only 
by  a  narrow  defile,  and  inhabited  by  a  division  of  the  Sokoro,  whose  for- 
merly powerful  chief  was  conquered  and  made  prisoner  by  the  Sultan  of 
Bagirmi  during  my  stay  in  the  country.  The  Jellaba  of  Waday  travel  as 
far  as  Gogomi,  where  they  Import  European  commodities.  From  Go- 
gomi  to  K(£nga  it  is  five  or  six  short  days*  journey,  by  way  of  Biidir,  a 
place  situated  a  short  distance  n-om  Gngomi,  on  a  steep  mountain,  said 
to  be  about  as  high  as  that  of  Tibesti,  with  a  spring  at  its  base  and  on  its 
summit ;  Sim,  a  place  in  the  mountains  j  Baddege,  a  place  on  the  top  of 
a  mountain :  all  these  places  being  inhabited  by  Sokoro,  who  are  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows ;  Gal,  a  place  in  the  raoun tains,  surrounded  by  & 
moat ;  Tumki,  a  place  situated  on  an  eminence ;  Kenga  Mataya. 
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(A.)  From  Md»^nd  to  GStfomi. 


lit*  Bidderit  a  cooiidorable  placCf  renowned  on  account  of  a  familj  of  i^kiiikh, 
who,  as  I  huve  mentioned  above,  have  exercised  a  most  remarkable  ioHu* 
etieo  iti  tJie  cxleiijiion  otlslam  in  these  regions,  and  important  on  acconnt 
of  tin  Friday  market,  where,  however,  the  tisual  money  of  Mtts^nd,  vix., 
fardas  and  kholg4n,  has  oo  currenev,  bat  only  tbe  finest  pabaga,  twenty 
of  which  arc  docracd  equivalent  to  one  kliulag  or  shirt.  Aliout  clhohor* 
2(1*  Miidda,  a  Bag^rml  place* 
M.  DckMruwe,  a  largo  {dace  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  the  DekhEkhem  or  Deghng- 

hera« 
4th.  Kuri,  a  Shiiwa  place  on  a  pond  of  stagnant  water. 
5ih,  ICaak&wu,  a  8htiwa  place, 

Qih.  Gato,  a  Shiiwa  place  with  a  pond  in  tbe  wildcmess, 

Sth.  Jtiiia,  a  Urge  walled  town  of  the  Sokoro,  in  a  hilly  district.     The  inhabit- 
anu,  like  almost  all  of  the  Sokoru,  are  said  to  eat  a  kind  of  beetle,  called 
*'  demtina"  by  the  Bajfirmi.     Jena  lies  between  Gugomi  and  Kome. 
I^th*  G^igomi,  two  days  from  Miililobot  a  little  north  from  eost. 

The  road  from  Gogomi  to  A%vl  Telfao  passes  by  Banem,  Bdlli,  Sim,  Edn- 
dolti,  Kengetd,  A'bii  Tclfati. 

(i.)  Divisions  of  (he  Buwcl 
The  followinif  divisions  of  iliis  numerous  tribe  are  nabject  to  the  Sultan  of  Ba* 
ginui :  t!ie  Biiwa  Nyeldang,  the  most  powerful  of  all ;  the  Biiwa  Gamkul ;  Gam- 
kiil*  iJj  from  Middobo,  the  frontier  place  of  Sarnwa,  twelve  miles  east,  and  two 
days  ftouth  from  Gtigomi,  through  a  mountainous  wilderness;  Btlwa  I'r;  Bifira 
Wagti,  and  Biiwa  8hok. 

The  following  are  independent :  the  Buwa  La,  who  are  very  numerous,  and 
are  divided  into  several  families,  occupying  distinct  places;  the  Bilwa  Kiinne; 
BUwa  Gangli  j  Buwa  Moke  ;  Buwa  Damla  j  and  cast  and  S.E.  from  Gamkul,  at 
the  distanco  of  from  tvvehe  to  fifteen  miles,  are  the  two  places  Kormile  and 
Sarttkulk,  both  situated  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  latter  said  to  be  governed 
by  a  ctueen  ;  Biiwa  Kumian  (?)  ;  Buwa  Goy,  with  a  hiph  mountain,  having  water 
on  its  top;  Buwa  Diikeru ;  Biiwa  Gum  ^  Biiwa  Ladon;  Biiwa  Tunha ;  Biiwa 
Kurhul;  Biiwa  Kullun(,;a  or  Keliirige,  on  a  mountain,  two  days  from  Kome; 
Biiwa  Malbcin  J  Buwa  Buliil,  and,  finally,  the  Biiwa  Mubh  and  the  Buwa,  Kiili, 
who  occupy  a  mountainous  district  cloi*e  to  the  territories  of  the  Weliid  fLi^hid. 
Another  tribe,  the  Nyllcm,  to  wboiHj  according  to  Apd  Musn,  Iwlong  the  Da- 
ir,  while  othen*  consider  these  to  belong  to  the  Biiwa,  dwell  close  to  the  N»E* 
nk  of  the  river.  Beyond  tlie  Dasur  you  reach  the  Koluan,  the  Nyii,  and  at  no 
great  distance  the  Ftiri  with  Gamhay. 

(j\)  From  Mai-md  to  Kmga  Mat&^a,    £asU 

lit.  Nairoma^  the  markct-plac©  above-mentioned. 

2d,  MjIICj  II  jjlacc  with  a  Sunday  market. 

3d.  Kimuwa,  a  con^iiderable  place  on  a  small  marsby  wntcr-conrse  or  sel  on  a 

•  It  l»  in  out  lunbrntilc  That  tJiLi  ia  Wogga'i  KimkaL    J  on  mil  of  the  E,  Oeop-,  Soc,  toI  xv.. 
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clayey  Boil,  wbich,  in  the  Kharif,  flows  to  Bh rkadafiUt  Sidipvil,  Buliflu, 
and  to  Gammara,  a  ccmsiderable  place  under  an  iudependetit  clticf.  (Is 
this  water-course  identkul  with  the  Msel  of  Debbiiba?) 

4th.  H.rla,  a  place  of  a  tribe  related  to  the  Bagrimma. 

6th.  Bcdangfl,  a  considerable  place  in  a  hilly  district  belonging  to  a  section  of 
the  tribe  of  the  t^okoro,  under  a  powerful  cbieftaiuj  converted,  at  least  in 
outward  appearances,  to  Islam.  These  people  wear  clothes,  and  do  not 
disfigure  themselves  by  ineisions  ou  their  fftccf=^ ;  the  women^  however, 
have  a  bead  in  the  nose  and  l>eads  in  the  ears,  as  worn  uluiost  univcr- 
Kally  in  these  regions.  The  Wnday  Jelbba  import  their  eommodities 
even  into  these  districts.  The  natives  are  armed  neither  with  bows  nor 
arraw^s  but  only  with  spears  and  iintid-bills.  According  to  Mohammed 
Bilrac^  who  has  been  living  here  several  years,  the  waters  of  this  motint- 
ainous  region  are  drained  by  the  Nile  through  the  territorj^  of  the  Welad 
Rnshid,  a  piece  of  information  vrhich  is,  however,  very  doubtful. 
Prom  Bedanga  to  Atiu  TcJfaa  is  three  days*  journey  E.N,E,  by  way  of 
Bammana  and  Maggedi. 

6th,  Kf nj^a  Mataya,  the  chief  place  of  a  trihe  closely  related  to  the  Bagrimma 
tiarion,  under  a  powerful  chief,  to  whose  extensive  territory  also  Jou, 
Gal,  and  Dambar  belong.  The  principal  produce  of  this  region  is  sesa- 
mtim.  My  new  informant,  the  aforesaid  Mob.  Biime*  confinned  fully  the 
statements  coramunicated  to  me  previously  by  Agid  Biirkii  with  regard 
to  the  strange  religious  oljservanccs  of  these  pagans.  According  to  the 
same,  the  waters  of  the  district  round  Gogotifl  are  discharged  by  way  of 
Lim,  Gal,  Brinairj^  and  Kt^nga,  into  the  **gezan/*  the  sandy  'wilderness 
south  of  Fittrf.  Kenga,  according  to  the  same,  is  four  days  from  Y'awo, 
byway  of  Ngar-saru,  the  residence  of  a  powerful  chieftain,  distant  about 
two  days  from  both  places  and  also  from  Maddogo.  According  to  tlic 
Bidali  Ihrahim,  Ki^nga  is  readied  in  three  long  day's  marches  from 
Y'awu,  by  way  of  Giiriya,  Morbo,  and  Byllum.  From  Bedauj;a  to  Kenga 
IS  a  long  and  unsafe  jonmey,  made  during  the  night,  in  about  sixteen 
hours,  from  evening  to  the  heat  of  the  day. 


(k.)  From  ^fds-eTm  6y  wa^  of  Lair ^  i/y  BttsS. 
iBt.  Gtlgo.    Stop  during  the  heat  iti  Mali, 
2d.  Ngug? 
8d*  Duwing; 

4th.  Muro.     All  short  marches. 

5th.  Lairy,  a  large  Bagjrrai  place,  E.  (S,E.)  fram  Kirsuwa^  on  the  same  water- 
coime,  and  one  good  day's  journey  from  Tugila,  and  from  thence  to  Attar 
tn  two  days,  having  slept  on  the  Bachiyim, 
fith.  Gapkiiug.     A  short  march, 
7th,  Buso,  having  crossed  the  Bdchikam  about  half  wiiy. 


(/.)  From  Mas-end  hy  watf  o/KoUe.  to  Lotr^^  ami  from  Kvlk  to  Moito. 
1st.  Seta,  passing  Bidden,  Mandfclu^  Dabijlon,  and  Gadawu. 
2d,  A'mjeri,  passing  Mabbela,  Dt^rreja,  Melede,  Bindcbiv",  and  TaT^^-ju, 
3d,  Kidle,  a  considerable  Bagirmi  place»  one  day  from  Kirsuwa,  toward  which 
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4th. 


place  A  8el  or  ftballow  and  mariby  water  takes  its  conra*  hence  by  way  of 
Doldegi  iirjd  For. 
Lairy.     A  long  march. 


Ftvm  Koik  to  Moiio  b^  wa^  of  Debdha, 
lit  Kirenwa  Jibflg^i,  with  an  independent  chief,  sUoated  on  a  wa,ter-coawe. 
2d.  H irla,  a  place  Bttuated  an  a  htU* 
3d.  JokkOf  a  place  of  the  Kuka. 

4t2i.  Debiiba,  a  large  place,  conai sting  of  Tarions  hamlets  of  the  Sbiiwa,  with 
rich  pasture-grounds^  and  several  water-courses.     Debaba  is  two  days 
from  Baliiwui  having  sfept  in  Kt>8i,  a  Kaniln  place,  and  crossed  another 
*^9eV'  between  Kosi  and  Balawn. 
5th.  MoiCo.     A  good  day'i  march. 

(m.)  From  Ldffand  ic  JBcmg-Baif,    Expeditious  march^  such  cts  is  ttsitai  on  affhauia. 
Direction^  south  as  Jar  as  La^. 

Isc.  Allowa,  a  pagan  place,  subject  to  Ba^irmi ;  rrossing  in  the  morning  the 

Shari,  or  rather,  as  it  is  called  hcre^  the  Ba-Buau. 
2d.  Gilrgara,  a  large  place  belonging  to  a  considerabio  tribe,  whence  all  the 
iron  consumed  in  Bagirmi  is  exponed.     It  is  obtained  from  sideriteSf 
and  is  not  near  so  good  as  the  iron  of  Wnndahi  or  Biibanjidda. 

dd.  Chaken,  a  large  place^  with  an  independent  chief;  about  noon. 

4ih.  Jogdu,  a  large  place,  consisting  in  part  of  clay  huts,  belongitig  to  the  exton- 
aiTc  principality  of  Gabberi, 

6th.  Lryi,  a  place  under  the  independent  chieftain  Kiki^  the  son  of  BelaL 

6th,  Gun,  a  place  on  the  Ba-Gun,  as  the  River  of  Log6n  is  here  called.  Almost 
every  place  haji  its  separate  ertana  (jargon).  The  country  yields  sorghum, 
beans,  *'kolche"  or  ground-nuts,  and  melons, 

7th.  Lay,  on  the  same  bank  of  the  river,  the  residence  ofSugnlum,  son  of  Nobft. 
The  river  abounds  with  fish,  and  is  naviguted  by  numerous  boats.  South 
of  Lay»  according  to  this  informant,  an  arm,  coming  from  the  Fulbe  terri- 
tory (from  Btibanjidda,  it  seems),  appears  to  join  the  river^  This  informant 
considers  the  River  of  Logon  and  the  River  of  Day,  Miltii,  Rusu,  and  A'sn, 
to  be  only  arras  of  the  same  river,  which  is  bifurcated,  as  he  says,  above 
Day.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  this  account  be  true,  the  rate 
of  the  current  in  these  two  rivers  being  very  different.  The  direction 
now  becomes  almost  south. 

8th.  My  I,  having  crossed  the  river  at  Lay,  and  then  taken  a  cotirse  a  itttle  south 
from  west. 

9th.  Koyo,  a  place  with  an  independent  chieftain,  on  a  dry  clay  soil. 
10tb«  Kiyagdr,  at  a  short  distance,  with  an  independent  chieftain.    About  fix 
hours  from  Kiyagur,  a  little  north  from  east,  !ies  B4ri,  in  a  mountainoiif 
region. 
11th.  Nong,  another  place  belonging  to  Bagirmi. 

12th.  Dogo,  the  farthest  place  in  Bagirmi  which  was  reached  by  the  ghauia. 
The  country  produces  abundance  of  honey,  contains  large  numbers  of 
goats  and  sheep,  but  no  cattle.  Dukhn  (Pmnisfium  Typhoidtum)  consti* 
lutes  the  principal  food.    Among  the  trees^  the  tabur,  or  buttcr-trecj  and 
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the  deleb-palm  are  the  most  remarkable  and  predominant.  The  sojl  is 
dark  red  (being  loam).  From  Dogo  to  Biibanjidda,  according  to  my  in- 
fonnant,  two  days, 

(n.)  From  MdbbtU  to  Lay  and  Kim^  according  to  Affid  MiUa. 
lat.  Giirpara ;  a  long  march  till  'asor,  " 

2d.  Chaken,  a  coii«;iderable  place,  with  an  independent  chief;  important  as  the 

point  of  junction  of  several  road4$  leading  sodth  to  Lay,  S,W.  to  Kim,  and 

W.S.W.  to  Dam. 
Sd.  Jogdu,  an  important  place  j  short  march. 
itb»  Chotol^  a  place  foar  hours  east  from  Gnu. 
5th.  Njingttj  a  short  journey, 
6th.  Lay,  a  largo  place  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  of  Logcm.    If  you  go 

from  Lay  W.S.  W-,  after  having  crossed  the  river  you  reach,  after  ten  or 

twelve  miles,  Mnng-chire,  and  thence  Chywa,  with  three  independeaC 

chiefs,  Malo,  Diikko,  and  Baiboto. 

From  Chaken  to  Kim, 
let,  Gnnoftino  ;  about  twenty  miles. 
2d.  Kim^  a  large  place  on  the  River  of  Logon.     Kim  is  three  days'  journey 

from  Dcmmo,  in  WiiUya,  our  farthest  point  on  the  Musgu  expedition. 

This,  therefore,  is  a  xGty  important  piece  of  information  for  joining 

these  routes : 

1st.  Jiman^  on  the  river ;  about  ten  iniles. 

2d.  Kar,  twenty  miles. 

3d.  Demrao,  in  Wiifiya, 
Kim  from  Lay  is  two  good  days'  journey  S.S.E.,  stopping  for  the  night  at 
BiAmCj  on  the  river.  This  track  has  a  dry  clayey  soil,  almost  without  trees,  so 
that  you  may  see  from  Kim  the  trees  of  Ere,  a  place  in  the  N.W.,  on  the  west 
hank  of  the  river,  and  probably  called  fr«Jm  its  situation  on  a  ford,  **  trd"  mean- 
ing river  in  the  MiFsgu  language.  Marraba,  a  large  place  of  the  Mogom,  is  ten 
or  twelve  railes  from  Kim,  beyond  and  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 

From  Laif  io  Sdlin,  DirtcthTtf  a  fit  tie  north /rom  east* 
IsL  Chfre,  a  large  place,  residence  of  the  chief  Kassarak,  who  is  not  the  only 
chieftain  in  this  region,  but  there  are  two  f^etty  chiefs  besides  him.  This 
place  hfts  a  separate  ertana.  It  is  distinguished  by  an  extensive  planta- 
tion of  fruit-hearing  date-trecs,  which  is  well  irrigated  and  kept  in  order 
^a  very  remarkable  circumstnncc,  so  that  I  have  taken  pains  to  ascer- 
tain that  the  informant  has  not  confounded  the  date-palm  with  the  de- 
leb-palm. There  are  do  asses  in  Chirc,  nor  any  cats;  and  the  horses 
are  imported  from  Ragirmi.  A  long  march  of  twenty-five  miles. 
2d,  Masrtj,  about  thirty  miles. 

3d.  Salin,  the  residence  of  the  chief,  and  the  principal  market-place  of  Dam. 
From  Salin  to  Dammuk,  the  capital  of  jjomray,  one  day  S.E, 
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From  Mas-end  to  Sdlin, 

Ist.  Mogal. 

2d.  Jeljelli,  a  Kaniiri  place. 

8d.  Buna-kifrchi. 

4th.  Buso. 

5th.  Tiinjurkii,  a  Eerdi  place. 

Cth.  Giirgar^. 

7th.  Limmi. 

8th.  Sdlin,  the  capital  of  Dam  or  Ndam,  which  latter  may  bo  the  right  form. 

(o.)  Mas-end  to  Bang-Bay, 
l8t.  Kag^. 
2d.  Garam. 
3d.  M&bbele. 

4th.  Gurgara,  or,  rather,  one  of  the  three  ullages  which  constitute  the  district 
of  that  name ;  the  southern  village  lying  in  the  direction  of  Chaken,  and 
the  western  one  in  that  of  Chejiraki. 
5th.  Matele. 
6th.  Kim,  a  large  place,  where  a  kashella  (inspector  of  the  riyer)  of  the  Sultan 

of  Bagirmi  resides. 
7th.  Marraba,  about  'aser  (there  having  been  probably  a  difficulty  in  crossing 

the  river). 
8th.  Domana.    A  whole  day. 
9th.  Bisay ;  about  noon. 
10th.  Bay  Kuri. 

11th.  Bay  Toy,  one  of  tlic  four  large  principalities  of  the  Bay. 
12th.  Roman. 
13th.  Kaktiya. 

14th.  Mudumbim,  one  of  the  four  largest  principalities  or  places  of  Bang-Bay. 
15th.  Keni,  another  of  the  four  principalities. 
16th.  Debjogcme. 
17th.  Gombay. 

18th.  Tapolo,  the  principality  of  the  most  powerful  chief  in  Bang-Bay. 
19th.  Masenta. 

(/>.)  fyom  Buso  to  Bang-Day,     Expeditious  march,  a  ghazzia. 
1st.  Tiibe,  a  large  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  which  you  cross  in  the 

morning. 
2d.  Kiydr,  a  smaller  j)lace,  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
3d.  Miltii,  a  large  straggling  place  close  to  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  river. 
4th.  Baki,  at  some  distance  from  the  river. 
5th.  Sheggi. 
6th.  Myl,  a  large  place. 

7th.  Sara-Gule,  with  the  chief  Koina,  son  of  the  renowned  Godesga,  after  whom 
the  country  and  the  jHace  is  usually  named.    The  inhabitants  take  their 
supply  of  water  from  wells  only. 
8th.  Digti,  with  an  independent  chief. 
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PIT. 

^tk  Gar-Kiimm,  or  Sara-Kgar-Kiimra,  another  principality  with  a  powerfiii 

chief. 
lOth,  Ban^-Daji  another  principality  oa  a  considerable  river,  called  by  my  In- 
formant— the  same  from  whom  I  wrote  down  the  itinerarj'  marked  (m) 
^the  river  of  the  Fcllan,  or  Fulbe.    Day  and  Fong  are  the  most  impon- 
ant  principalities  in  Sara. 

(q.)  From  Mihil  to  Daif,  andfrmn  Laif  io  Daify  accordinr^  to  Agid  Milm.     South. 
Ist,  Myl,  a  Inff^  place.     A  long  march,  till  sunset ;  ahout  thirty-Uve  miles. 
3d.  Sara-Gciadega ;  dhohor  (two  o'clock  P.M.);  twenty-five  miles.    A  little 

east  from  sonth. 
M.  Knmra.    Till'aser;  thirty  miles.     Sonth, 

4th,  Day,  a  large  place  in  a  densely- pop ulatcfd  country  on  the  Upper  Sbari, 
which  here  flows  from  sonth  to  north,  and  at  Riitii  bends  to  N.W»  Dho* 
hor  i  twenty-five  miles.     S.S.EL 

Imij  to  Dfitj,    S.S.E. 

Ist.  Bay  Fir,  an  independent  principality  on  the  River  of  Logon. 

2d.  Bay  Kaga,  another  principality  belonging  to  Bay,  distant  from  the  rix'er, 
fiurronnded  by  woods,  close  to  JIasru. 

^d.  Day,  after  having  crossed  the  River  SharL  According  to  the  express  state- 
ment of  another  informant,  Day  lies  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  in 
the  same  way  as  Kantak  Logon o  does. 

(r.)  Mdbhdc  to  Fong^  and  from  Fomj  to  BttsOf  according  to  Hdj  Sadik. 
Ist.  Giirgara,  a  pagan  place  beyond  the  river.    A  long  march. 
2d.  SottOj  a  pagan  place. 

M.  Gam,  another  place.    The  country  prcwiaces  Borghum,  beans,  millet,  and  has 
numerous  deleh-palm^,  also  **  hawa/'  a  sort  of  sweet  melon  (Cl  m^hpepo), 
4tli.  Jogto,  a  large  place  belonging  to  Somray,  one  day  from  10m. 
'itb.  Cholol,  territory  of  the  chief  Kiki, 
Gth.  Pam,  a  large  place  possessing  both  sheep  and  cattle. 
7th.  Middip^i. 

8th.  Ledangn;  the  whole  country  level. 

[}th.  Chiref  a  place  with  abanditnce  of  palmg^^te-palms,  as  it  seems 
10th,  Briito. 

1 1th.  Miirki,  a  considerable  place,  with  large  trees  called  "rum." 
12th.  Dam  Pasar. 

Kith.  Fong  OT  Dam  Fong,  a  considerable  tenitory,  called  after  its  chief  or  **kc- 
niis"  Fong.  Fong  is  about  thirty  miles  S.W.  from  Gdsdcga  as  well  oa 
from  Ohire.    Lay  a  day  and  a  halfs  march,  crossing  the  river. 

From  Fong  back  to  Bua6» 
lit.  Tiimmak,  on  a  Fnmll  water-course. 
*2d.  Myl,  a  large  place.     Fiilik,  close  ta  Myl,  eastward. 
U.  Sek. 

4th.  U'r.  The  places  and  territories  last  enumerated  arc  disconnected,  and 
hare  distinct  "  ertana,"  or  at  least  dialects. 
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5ih.  Godak. 

6th.  Betttng  Godak.    Gadang,  a  large  place  one  daj  east  from  here,  maj  be 

reached  in  one  gcwd  day*s  march  from  Busti. 
7th.  Goncia. 
8th,  Buso. 

(«.)  Piaca/rom  Buchikdm  downward  along  the  Hver^  and  from  Mas-end  to  MuaffM. 

Sigir,  Majir,  Baku  I,  Miinga,  Tar  ngolo,  Bukabe,  M?itija  (formerly  a  consider- 
able place,  and  capital  of  an  todepcndent  territory),  with  a.  large  market  on 
Saturday S}  Murja,  From  here,  if  yon  keep  on  thi«  side  of  the  river,  you  come 
to  Bal-B  Masa^  or,  if  you  cross  it^  to  Miskiu,  both  on  the  great  river  Shan,  which 
is  again  joined  by  the  Bacliikam  at  Mebi. 

Kukorocbe,  the  place  whichi^next  to  Bugomnn,  sends  the  largest  snppUcs  of 
com  to  the  capital,  lies  one  hour  north  from  the  Bachikam ;  and  the  niad  fmm 
here  to  Bala  Mcisa  goes  hy  way  of  Bekeri  and  Hela. 


Day. 


Mds-€jid  to  Musgu. 

I  si  Bekabe  or  Bakabe,  a  considerable  place,  with  a  clay  wall  of  earth,  on  the 

Baehikam, 
2d.  Matiya. 
3d.  Mankhfn,  a  considcmble  place  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Shdn\  after  crossing 

the  Bachikam  in  the  morning. 
4th.  MiisgD,  a  Kerdi  town  on  the  River  of  Logon,  after  crossing  the  Sh^ri  in  the 

morning.     A  long  march.     If  you  proceed  more  slowly,  and  keep  along 

the  riirer,  you  sleep  the  first  night  in  O'noko,  the  secoDd  in  Baingane,  and 

reach  Muaga  on  the  third  morning. 
From  Mtisgu  to  Gnnna,  a  large  Kerdi  place  of  the  Masa,  is  not  above  one  day's 
journey. 

{t.y  ^fds'^7la  to  Bdng-Baify  according  to  Affid  Burht,     In  a  winding  directim, 

iPnlMshcd  prCTiatiilf  in  the  *■ 


'^Jounuil  of  tlie  Hofk]  GeogTftph];cfcl  Society/'  186S,  bul  here 
rectified.] 

In  the 


D»y, 

Ist.  I'r,  on  the  (river)  Bi-ir,  which  is  said  to  flow  to  the  east  [west]. 

morning. 
2d.  Bachikam,  a  Bagirmi  place  on  the  south  side  of  the  same  river,  or  rather 

arm  of  the  Shan,  at  a  short  distance. 
3d.  Garam.    Arrived  when  the  heat  commenced,  but  started  again  at  dbohor, 

nod  slept  in  the  karaga. 
4th.  Lfiffand,  on  a  large  river,  the  Sharif  flowing  east  [N.W.]. 
5th.  On  the  sandy  bank  of  the  river,  which  he  crossed  in  a  large  boat* 
6th.  Bufio,  a  place  under  a  powerful  chief,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  which 

had  been  crossed  again  by  informant. 
7th.  Mini,  an  island  in  the  Shari,  possessing  a  large  number  of  boats.    The 

water,  however,  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  numerous  crocodilet 

which  infest  it, 
8th.  Habnga,  a  place  on  Iho  north  bank  of  the  Shari,  under  the  same  chief  as 

Buso. 
£lth.  Tabe,  a  large  place  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river^  with  a  mixed  population. 
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Dtkf. 

10th. 


latb. 


16th. 


I7tb. 


18th. 


19th. 


S8d. 


Gadiing,  a  Kerdi  place,  distant  from  the  river.    At  dhonor. 

Ki  vsr,  a  village  consisting  of  several  smiill  hamlets,  at  sotne  distance  from 
the  river. 

[Miliii],  a  large  place,  with  numerous  horses,  belonging  at  that  time  (1850) 
to  the  powerful  chief 'Ah  Fenjor,  who  shortly  afterward  died  in  the  capital 
of  Bagirmi  as  a  holy  man, 

A  place  of  tho  Bang-Dam  (the  chief  of  the  Dam),  who  is  the  only  pcraOQ 
io  the  place  who  wears  clothes.  The  country  cootains  numerous  small 
hamlets,  and  Is  richly  wooded ;  the  soil  sandy.  The  inhabitants  eat 
horse -ficsh, 

I'semray  (Somray),  an  extensive  district  under  Saltaii  (Bang)  Wonja,  with 
a  clayey  soih     Early  in  the  morning. 

Another  place  in  I'semray,  under  the  independent  chieftain  Biirso.  Iti 
the  whole  country,  water  is  obtained  only  from  wells  two  or  thi^e  fathoms 
deep.  The  food  of  the  people  is  chiefl  v  ( red)  sorghum.  The  soil  is  clayey. 
The  fields  are  shaded  by  some  large  trees. 

Fachang  Gdngawe,  the  territory  of  a  powerful  chief,,  which  is  densely  in- 
habited, and  intersected  by  numeroas  shallow  water-courses  (**ser*  or 
**  ngaljam"),  which,  however,  only  contain  water  during  the  rains,  when 
the  country  becomes  impassable. 

Gabber!^  or  rather  a  place  (Jogtn?)  of  the  territory  of  Gahberi,  this  tiame 
being  that  of  the  whole  country ;  a  large  place,  reached  in  the  evening, 
after  a  halt  at  noon.  The  only  weapon  of  the  inhabitants  is  the  hand* 
bill,  called  in  their  language  "jigaji.**  They  breed  numerous  honics  and 
cattle,  but  are  said,  nevertheless,  like  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
of  Bang-Wonja,  to  eat  only  dogs*  flesh.  They  kill  dogs,  ehcep,  nnd  fowls 
around  a  large  sycamore  ('^jumuz'*),  in  honor  of  their  deity,  accompany- 
ing their  eacrifites  with  loud  music  on  cow-hides.  They  pillage  and  wage 
war  upon  each  other. 

Eoriirina,  a  large  place  of  the  Sultan  Kofna  (tho  son  of  Gosdegi)^  with  A 
rampart  flanked  with  a  palisade,  and  surrounded  on  the  outside  hy  treed 
and  a  ditch.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  are  situated  several  small 
hamlets.  The  inhabitants  wear  only  a  leather  apron,  and  do  not  practice 
circumcision.     They  raise  abundance  of  beans. 

A  large  open  place  (name  not  known),  in  the  territory  of  Sar^  under  the 
chief  Gosdega,  tho  inhabitants  of  which  cultivate  plenty  of  millet,  sorghum^ 
and  beans,  and  plant  a  tree  with  a  date-like  fruit,  with  a  large  crown,  hn% 
small  leaves,  the  marrow  of  which,  as  white  as  fnt,  coni^titutes  their  butter 
and  oil.    This  same  tree  1  afterward  found  along  the  Niger. 

Sara-ngar-Kumra,  another  place  wrongly  stated  to  belong  to  Sultan  Gdsdcg% 
with  a  stagnant  water. 

Sara-bft-Day,  a  place  under  tho  chief  SAriya,  who  possesses  numerous  horsei 
{on  the  Upper  Shari).    An  entire  day's  march,  incltiding  halts. 

Yaldang  (or  Nycldang),  a  place  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same  name, 
belonging  to  tho  powerful  nation  of  the  Bilwa»  who  in  lime  of  war  retire 
to  a  high  mountain  in  the  southern  part  of  their  country. 

Gam  kill,  a  place  of  another  tribe  of  the  Buwa,  in  a  sandy  tract  with  mcky 
ridges,  rich  in  trees,  and  intersected  by  small  water-courses.     Giraffes, 
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24th. 


2Gch. 


27th. 


lious^  elcf)hanti^  and  hogs  are  numerouB  in  this  tract,  and  the  tatter 
constitute  the  principal  ftHxI  of  the  inhabitants. 
Dan  Mtidobo  (or  Middob(j),  under  Sultan  Gare,  beyond  a  monntain  chaJti, 
uhieh  you  cross*    The  cuiintrj^  yields  cotton^  niillct,  and  sorjchum. 
SIplh,  Dan  Bebe,  a  place  of  th©  chief  (gar)  Goda,     The  country,  which  during 
the  rains  is  intersected  by  various  strearos^  yields  cotton  and  sor^jhtim. 
Konit%  in  a  mountainous  district.    The  peoftle  dwell  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  which  tlicy  only  ascend  in  order  to  harrest  their  crops,  which 
grow  on  the  mountains.     They  obtain  water  from  wcUs  onlj.    A  short 
day's  journey. 
Komar^)  in  a  mountainous  district,  where  cotton  is  produced.    The  inhab- 
itants  wear  only  a  belt,  and  worship  a  rock  aa  their  god  j  hut  it  la  said 
that  there  exist  some  Mohammedans  among  them. 
28th.  Andl,  a  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sojiga,  who  arc  said  to  clothe  their  horscji 
as  well  as  themselves.     And!  from  Gogomi  is  two  days,  via  Jili.     Andi 
from  GamkuL^  nonb  about  30  miles.     A  momitainous  tract.     Ad  eotiro 
day's  journey . 
Burda,  a  large  place  of  the  (Gar)  Manga,  with  a  deep  lake  abounding  with 
fish.    (Identical  with  the  Lake  of  Bisd,  which  h  passed  between  GogoEni 
and  Andi  ?) 
Tamki,  probably  a  place  of  the  Sokoro,  who  arc  armed  with  epcars  and 
bows,  the  men  wearing  clothes .    They  are  said  to  eat  lizards,  which  they 
boil ;  the  J  haire,  however^  likewise  sorghum.     Their  country  is  motmt- 
ainous. 
Slst.  Gobera,  a  Kcrdi  place  in  a  mountainous  and  richly  wooded  tract. 
82d,  Bong-Bay,  a  large  town  on  the  south  bank  of  a  considerable  river,  abound- 
ing  with  fish,  and  tlowing  ea'jtward,  under  the  chief  Sani  Gala. 
All  this  is  quite  correct ;  but  tliis  Bang-Bay  la  altogether  different  from  the 
territory  called  Bay,  on  the  River  of  Logon.    According  to  Ramadhan,  the  River 
of  Bdng-Bay  is  identical  with  the  Bahr  Rash  id,  which,  as  he  states,  flows  from 
here  to  Tamki,  Andi,  Nyi^ldang,  and  Gamkdl,  and  falls  into  the  Shari  at  Nflem. 
The  inhabitants,  who  arc  in  a  very  rude  state  of  civilization,  have  only  slings  j 
and  no  cotton  is  cultivated.     Bang-Bay  is  four  days  from  A^hu  TelfFin,  and  two 
days  and  a  half  from  ^Itddogu. 


29th. 


80th. 


(u.)  Mas-end  to  ^jmfjn  and  SiUu,  accordinrj  to  Af}id  Burhi.     Route  not  in  a 
_  straifjht  course  J  hut  veering  wmterli^. 

1st.  Giflim,  a  considerable  place,  with  a  rampart^  and  a  large  clay-built  mosque. 
A  well- wooded  tract. 
A'm-jerri,  a  middling- si i.'id  place,  surrounded  by  a  stockade,  inbahited  by 

elephant  and  lion  hunters.     You  pass  some  wood. 
Kirsnvva  (Jibilki?),  on  a  river  which  flows  N.N.W.,  abounding  with  fish, 
and  navigated  during  the  rains  by  the  people  in  hukhsa,  those  lai:ge  cal- 
abashcv^  described  on  a  former  occasion.     A  woody  tract. 
4tb.  Klrsuwa  Hirla,  a  place  nndcr  a  powerful  chief,  to  the  south  of  which  is  a 
considerable  well-wooded  mountain.     Of  the  inhabitants,  one  half  arc 
pagans  and  the  other  half  Moslcmiu,     A  long  march. 
5th.  Bcd.inga,  a  place  ennoundcd  by  a  palisade,  to  the  west  of  which  is  a 


2d. 


Sd. 
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monntajTi,  only  inhal»itod  by  pagan?,  with  abundance  of  fig-troes,  whicli 
are  eoii*Jclered  bolj.     The  soil  t(>  tlie  north  consists  of  saod,  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  clay.     The  wells  are  about  five  fnthoms  deep.    The  gar 
(chief)  of  Bedanga  is  dependent  upon  Bflgrmii. 
Gtfa.  B.iinmena^  a  pa^an  plfice  in  a  nnountainoiis  tract,  where  water  is  only  ob- 

taincd  from  wells.    The  hut«  are  of  reeds.    Not  distant, 
7th.  O'lo  Mantanjii,  a  !arj?e  pagan  place.     The  upper  parts  of  the  huts  consiBt 
of  recd«,  the  lower  parts  of  clay.    Halt  at  noon  near  a  large  mountain  in 
the  wilderness, 
8th.  St>mo,  a  place  situated  partly  on  the  top  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a  mount- 
ain posscHsing  Fprings.     The  inhabitants  are  pagans ;  they  breed  horses, 
cowB,  and  sheep,  cat  pork,  and  cultivate  ranch  cotton,    Tetel  {Antihpe 
oryx)  abounds  here ;  also  an  animal  called  wnktoto,  resembling  a  cat,  but 
without  a  tail  (the  ^limraoli  ?). 
9th,  Gellji,  a  place  under  an  indej)cndent  chief,  on  a  rivulet  flowing  fjouth,  called 
Muggeni,  abounding  with  iish»  and  navigated  during  the  rains  in  hukhsa, 

10th.  Gar^Sard  or  Ng4r-Sara,  a  large  pagan  place,  under  a  powerful  chieftain  of 
the  name  of  Moketf  on  a  stagnant  water  (sel),  which,  during  the  rains, 
becomes  a  running  river,  and  is  navigated  with  bukhsa,  or  crossed  by 
means  of  a  rope  drawn  from  either  side.  On  the  way  yoa  halt  at  a 
group  of  four  wella  at  the  base  of  a  mountain. 

1  Itli  Dambar,  a  large  pagan  place,  consisting  merely  of  reed  htits,  under  the 
chieftain  Gar-Dogo,  and  the  native  place  of  my  informant. 

]2th.  Bananij  a  large  place,  close  to  which  is  a  high  mountain,  called  ^Mor 
Sbimmc."  The  country  produces  millet,  sesamum^  sorghum,  and  much 
cotton.  The  fichl-labor  is  not  done  by  the  women,  as  is  general  in  Ne- 
groland,  but  by  the  men,  the  women  having  the  upj^r  band, 

13th.  Gorgor,  a  placo  nominally  under  Bagirmi,  on  a  rivulet  in  a  raonntainons, 
rocky  tract,  the  rock  t>eing  partly  of  red,  partly  of  blue  color.  The 
niouniains  are  steep.  The  inhabitant*!  arc  armed  with  spear  and  sword 
(the  latter  vcrj-  remarkable),  rarely  with  bowi, 

1-tth-  Lctc,  in  a  moontaiooug  tract,  short  dlstaiLcet 

L5th-  Bubii,  a  middle-sized  place. 

16th.  Chelcmi,  a  large  place. 

1 7th.  Kenga  Mat  ay  a,  a  large  place,  under  o  po^'crful  cliief,  on  the  western  side 
of  a  water-course  nmning  from  north  to  south.  Near  Kenga  a  mountain 
rises  as  steep  as  a  wall,  presenting  colors  as  richly  checkered  as  those  of 
a  carytet,  and  densely  inhabited  by  birds,  whence  it  is  called  *'  the  birda* 
rock,"  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain  the  inhabitants  celebrate,  during 
summer,  a  great  festival  in  a  large  hut,  their  femple,  at  the  top  of  which 
an  urn  L^  suspended,  which  is  said  to  be  raised  hy  supernatural  powers 
on  the  approncb  of  an  enemy,  and  to  descend  ngain  on  his  retreat.  The 
people  slaughter  here  fowls  and  sheep,  and  bring  sorghum  and  be  ana, 
which  they  sow,  the  crop  being  said  to  start  forth  immediately,  so  that 
they  reap,  boil,  and  eat  it  the  same  day.  Then  they  ]3lace  a  woman,  in 
splendid  attlro,  on  a  knmi  or  wooden  mortar,  on  each  side  of  the  hut, 
who  are  said  to  be  transformed  into  boracs,  and  to  beat  the  kami,  whkh 
itself  rises  up  in  the  shupe  of  a  horse. 
\0U  II.— X  X 


AFFISNDIX. 


IStb. 


I9th. 
2(Hh. 

2l5t 


♦4th. 


28tli, 


29th. 
noth. 


TheRC  fabQlous  atatemcntSj  on  whatever  imposture  ihcymny  restiwore  re- 
peated to  me  by  several  most  crcdibJe  iTfjfonnanL*^,  quite  independently 
the  one  of  the  other.  The  vessel  or  urn  sospeoded  at  the  top  of  tbo  hnt 
19  said  to  reprciient  their  deity.  According  to  the  experienced  Hamad- 
ban  Degeji,  the  following  phiccs  lie  at  short  distances  from  each  other, 
in  the  niounioinous  tract  between  Kenga  and  BeleKKole  :  Ger  (Gere,  sec 
lower  down),  a  larpc  and  populous  districi,  rather  mountainous;  Sara, 
under  Sidtan  Mokhe ;  Bcdftnga,  Bammeni,  Bajdwu^  and  Mere  (another 
▼iiljige  situated  on  the  top  of  a  mount,  and  on  the  water-course  running 
to  Andi,  Jena,  Kedil  Kutkoh  Bclcl  Kole). 

Sar,  a  krpe  pi  nee  on  and  at  the  base  of  a  high  hill,  on  wbicb  stands  the 
chief's  dwelling,  stirrounded  whh  a  rampart.  The  sultan  feasts^  at'Ald 
el  kebir,  the  chiefs  subjected  to  his  dominion^  on  receiving  their  tiibale, 
by  slauphtering  a  great  number  of  cattle. 

Doy,  a  large  place  under  an  independent  chieftain ;  not  distant. 

Dangal,  a  place  on  the  top  of  a  Tnountain,  in  a  mountainous  tract, 

Banalf  a  large  place  with  a  grent  tuody  of  horsemen,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  a  steep  mountain.  Thi.4  mountain  range  is  said  to  extend  a  month's 
journey,  and  to  contain  numerous  villages.  In  its  valleys^  water-courses 
arc  formed  daring  the  rains,  and  it  contains  numerous  small  lakes^  aliound- 
ing  with  fish*  The  inhabitants  wear  clothes,  and  possess  numerous  herds. 
It  is  said  that  the  cold  on  these  movintains  is  sometimes  very  severe,  and 
that  snow  and  hail  fall  occasionally.  The  whole  cotintiy  is  under  the 
flupremncy  of  Ken^^a, 

I'yon^  &  large  place  at  the  foot  of  a  raoontain,  under  Kenga. 

Tftmki  {see  above),  a  larpe  place  under  the  chief  Bishara  Milkete.  Tamki, 
in  a  straight  line  from  Ketiga,  is  only  one  day  R.W. 

Gober^  a  place  on  a  mountain,  consisting  of  a  rock  of  red  color,  the  in* 
habitants  of  m^hich  are  artned  with  bows  antl  arrows,  and  are  very  for- 
midable.    This  tract  contains  several  water-courses, 

Jayti,  a  group  of  several  villages  on  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

Miiledogd. 

Middogo,  a  place,  or  rather  district,  mountainous,  and  comprising  about 
40  hamlets,  lying  around  an  isolated  mountain,  under  the  chieftain  A'lnJ 
Khodr.  The  inhabitants,  on  the  inroad  of  the  Wndsiy  people  in  1852, 
retired  to  the  mountain,  which  they  held  for  seven  months,  till  the 
Waday  army  retired, 

Dn'ingolo,  ft  village  of  the  A'fanin,  as  they  are  called,  a  section  of,  or 
rather  an  indigenous  tribe  subjected  to  the  Kiika,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bat-hd,  With  stagnant  pools. 

Kunjur,  a  place  of  the  Kiika, 

A'm-Khariiba,  a  district  comprising  numerous  hamlets  on  the  Bat-bp, 
which  is  fringed  with  diim-palms,    A  very  short  distance. 

Kiirnuy,  a  large  place  of  the  Kiika,  C4>nsisting  entirely  of  reod  huts.  Tlic 
principal  prod  nee  is  millet, 

Birket  Fatima,  a  large  stai^iant  water  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Bat-hii. 
Informant  now  turns  south. 

A  large  place  of  the  Masmaje,  Araib  cattle-breeders  at  the  foot  of  &  mountain. 


35tL 


37th, 
38th. 
39th. 
40th. 

41st. 

i2d. 

1st, 
2d. 
3d. 

4th. 

fith. 

6th. 

7th. 

6th. 

9th. 

10th. 
llth. 

I3th. 
13th. 
Uih. 
I5th. 
1 6th. 
17th. 
18th. 
19th, 
20th. 
21st. 

22d. 

23d. 


the  summit  of  which  is  inhabited  by  pagans. 

large  trees. 
A  considerable  village  of  the  DAjo.    In  the  Khalla  a  large  number  of  Fullan^ 

as  the  Fiilbe  are  there  c ailed,  graze  their  herds. 
Korbe  (?),  a  large  place,  or  rather  district  of  the  Masaldi  or  Masalit  (whom 

ray  informant  erroneously  takes  to  be  Arabs),  with  mimeroiis  herds,  of  a 

very  thievish  disposition,  on  a  water-coorse  called  Berekat.    North  of  the 

MasaLat,  according  to  my  Informant^  there  is  no  water-course  properly 

Rpeakiug. 
A  hamlet  of  the  Salamdt  Arabs,  mixed  with  pagans,  and  themselves  pagatiF ; 

on  the  Bahr  e*  Tmi,  a  stagnant  water. 
A  district  of  the  We  lad  Rashid,  name  not  known. 
A  lar^e  place  of  the  Bandala,  in  a  district  rich  in  honey. 
Dir  Seli,  an  extensive  district  quite  level  and  bare  of  trees. 
Sofalaweu,  a  small  village  inhabited  by  Arabs,  stated  by  my  inforraant  to 

be  pagans,  under  'Abd  e'  Rahman  Joko. 
A  large  place  under  the  aovereign  of  Runga,  name  not  known.    The 

country  is  traversed  by  various  mountains, 
Dar  Shila,  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  river  flawing  eastward,  beyond 

which  is  Dar  Dinga. 

From  KukawOf  6y  waif  of  Logon  Birni  tmd  Bm6  to  {the  Western)  Bang-Batf^ 
according  to  Slave-traders. 

Ngorou* 

NgalA. 

A'fade. 

Kdla  Kabe. 

Hallebu. 

Kala  Guru. 

Kimak  Logone,  or  Logan  BimL  § 

Kifbu  ngolo,  a  large  town  eurrounded  by  a  rampart, 

Bugoman,  a  large  town  under  8uttan  MAsserr,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
SharL 

Mayemba  or  Mankhfa^  on  the  east  bank  of  the  large  river. 

Musgn,  a  tract  comprising  a  number  of  hamlets,  with  some  isolated  emi- 
nences.   You  always  keep  along  the  vmter-coorse. 

Balenere. 

Mondd. 

Muro. 

Gurumbdnga. 

Gadti. 

Kokoehci. 

Mafcle,  constantly  along  the  river. 

Laffani. 

Buso,  a  large  place  under  a  powerful  chief. 

Mirtf,  a  village  on  an  island  in  the  Sharu 

Birri,  still  on  the  river. 

Mongols,  under  the  chieftain  Binigo. 
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Day. 

24th,  Hiitn,  ft  plflCQ  on  tho  sAmo  riv^cr,  with  abandftnce  of  boata,  ngunlta^  and 

crocodiles,  and  surrounded  by  a  dense  wood. 
25th.  B arista,  a  considerable  village. 
26th.  To,  another  pa^an  place. 
STth.  Billay,  the  lii5t  place  on  the  8hari. 
2Bth.  Nigi,  a  Tillage  situated  in  a  tract  iiitersei^ted  by  small  water-coorses,  which 

join  the  river. 
29th.  Togila,  on  the  Bdchikam. 
SOth.  Kerbc,  a  large  place  in  a  woody  tract. 
31st.  Gttrewo. 

32d.  Biikkabe,  a  place  situated  on  a  river, 
83d.  LimmirkavT  on  the  larj^  river,  one  day  from  Attar. 
34th.  Bekang.    The  inhabitants  of  all  these  pUcoa  go  naked,  aro  only  armed 

With  the  haud'bill,  and  eat  di>gs'  flesh. 
.S5th*  Kiirbol,  another  village  on  the  same  river. 
SGth.  Biiwa  Dasar,  so  called  from  the  chief  Dasar.     The  people  eat  beef  and 

horse-flertli,  and  gird  their  loiua  with  horse*tails.     The  ^^delu^-tree  is 

said  to  be  their  deity. 
37th,  Kuna. 
38  th.  Nycgel. 
39th*  Nilcm,  a  place  on  a  headland  between  the  Bbari,  toward  the  west,  and  a 

tributaTT  of  the  latter,  the  Hiver  of  Andi,  on  the  east  side, 
40th.  Kunno. 
41st,  Jcnge,  a  large  place  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  which  here  gtart.'i  up  from 

the  plain. 
42d.  GasbaHkr,  a  village  in  a  moautainons  district. 
43d.  Tengi,  a  place  in  a  mountainous  tract  on  the  west  bank  of  a  river  (the 

Shdri?), 
44th.  Fatum,  in  a  woody  plain  on  the  river. 
45tb,  Ktirn. 

46th.  Kiimra  {Sara-ngar*Kumrn),  in  a  monntamons  tract. 
47th.  Bang-Bay,  in  a  hilly  tract,  with  four  chiefs^  one  of  whom  is  JImdil. 
48th.  Kiidumur,  a  place  near  a  mountain. 

49th.  G«ijemirj  a  village  with  a  mountain  and  a  river  to  the  south. 
JjOth.  Bang-Derir^  a  motmtnitiouB  tract  with  a  river,  abounding  in  the  treo  colled 

ko,  which  bears  a  large  fruit, 
51  Bt.  Day^  in  a  mountainous  tract,  with  a  river. 
62d.  Gural,  a  place  situated  iu  a  level  tract,  inhabited  by  a  fierce  race  of  people 

of  ft  red  color. 
53d.  Cholol,  reside Dco  of  the  c!ucf  Kiki. 
64th,  Jof!jtn,  a  large  fflacc.    All  short  marches, 

55th.  Mtigmo^  in  a  woody  plain  with  small  water-courses  without  a  current,  pro- 
ducing millet,  and  abounding  with  elephanta  and  beasts  of  prey,  particu- 
larly hycpnas. 
56tb.  Gam,  a  place  in  a  level  tract,  the  inhabitant  of  which  go  naked,  are  only 

armed  with  the  hand-bill,  autl  cat  dog's  flesh. 
*'*7th.  Suoiray,  in  a  jjlain,  with  small  watercourses, 
58tb.  Yalma,  in  a  plain.    You  hero  change  your  coarse. 
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Day. 

59th,  Dolema^  ia  n  level  tract,  subject  to  Somraji  with  large  trees,  prodncti^ 

only  millet.    The  people  breed  dogs,  c&ttle,  and  pigs, 
60tli.  ChirCj  a  large  place. 

01  St.  Gabbcn»  in  a  plain,  deToid  of  numiog  water,  and  banng  only  wdk. 

62d.  Kimre. 

(x.)  Frovi  Mds-endf  h^  wa^  of  Gtivji^  to  ^tawo,  ^ccordint^  to  Afpd  Mtisa^ 
who  nine  y&ars  ago  was  sent  bj  'Otbmim  Biigomr'm  to  Kanem  to  pay  his  respects 
to  Mohammed,  the  son  of  *Abd  el  JehJ,  and  to  deliver  to  him  a  number  ofsJaTe^ 
as  a  present,  hy  way  of  opening  negotiations,  Mtisa,  however^  barely  escaped 
being  killed  by  the  Khalifa  *Ali/the  Grovemor  of  M'awo  and  a  partisan  ofWaday, 
and  the  negotiations  were  soon  broken  off  in  consequence  of  the  insecurity  of 
the  road. 


Day. 
1st, 
2d. 
3d, 

4th. 

5th. 


6th. 
7th. 
8th. 


9th. 
10th. 
11th. 
12th. 
13th, 
Uth, 
I5th. 
16th. 

17th, 


A1)d-Gber  (see  above). 

Chekka. 

Derja, 

Meddeba,  on  the  Shari,  a  little  ahove  Klcsem, 

GAwi,  a  town  formerly  of  importance^  bwt  containing  at  present,  after  baT- 
ing  been  destroyed  by  tho  Sheikh  Mohammed  el  Kanemi,  who,  ansisted 
by  Mustafa  el  A'hraar  and  Mukni,  look  it,  after  a  long  resistance,  in  A,H. 
1234 — only  a  sniall  |>opulation.     Gawi  frt)m  Klpsem  about  20  milea. 

A  place  of  the  Yamanuk  Arabs,  or  tlic  Daghana,  on  a  sheet  of  water. 

Kidik, 

Bahdlija,  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent  territory,  with  a  peculiar 
dialect  Hko  that  of  BiigomAn ;  at  present  nearly  doscrtodt  since  its  dft- 
struction  together  with  Guwi  in  1234  A,H.,  and  possessing  but  a  y^rj 
small  remnant  of  iKjptilatlon.  Bnbaliyd  is  about  twelve  mUes  ftOQI  ihp 
Sh^ri,  and  thirty  miles,  or  a  long  dwy*s  journey,  from  Gdwi. 

Ziyin,  a  place  belonging  to  Karkii  or  Karghii, 

A  hamlet  belonging  to  Karko,  not  far  from  the  lake. 

1 

^  Ilillelat  (imaU  hftinleto)  of  Karka. 

A  village  of  the  NofAsn. 

A  Tillage  of  the  Kanem  Arabs.     A  long  night*8  marcbf  IVom  *a«er  (four 

o'clock  P.M.)  till  the  next  morning. 
M'awd. 


From  Babull^tt  to  Moko^  according  to  EamaiMm  Ikff^i* 
let.  Augilrn,  a  place  of  the  Kiika. 
2d.  Dimdim,  a  wadi  whence  the  ttiliabitftiits  of  Moit<i  fetch  natron,  and  much 

frequented  by  the  Shuwa,  who  like  to  graze  their  herds  therein^ 
3d.  Kargha, 
4th.  Bahdliya, 
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From  Mdd^md  to  MeddM, 

IHJ. 

Ist  Bftkada,    i 

2d,  KoDekoUe.    '^"''*^  ^  *^'^''*  diiteiicef.    Yeiy  easf  to  be  performed  in 

3d.Mirg>,      /     **"»*^^ 

4tli.  Jogodc,  A  Itfge  place  inluilMted  bj  K«iiiri,  with  %  khalilft. 
5th.  Meddebft. 

(y,)  PlaeesoniMeSkMjdemxmkngtkenver/hmBuffomdM, 
Below  Bilgomaii  ere  ritoated  on  the  rirer :  Yadya ;  BeU  Biesa,  with  a  ram- 
part ;  Knlji ;  A'm  or  Aif  a,  with  a  rampart  in  the  otmost  state  of  decaj ;  Ndara ; 
Hai  DaJa;  Gedije,  and  Mele. 

Below  Kele  are  titnated  on  the  river :  Meddeba ;  Klesem,  a  considerable  place, 
with  a  peculiar  dialect,  twenty  miles  from  Mele;  Tlb&lo;  Sh^gnwa  or  Kinji 
BiifgUf  with  the  ford  of  Sina-Facha,  where  the  River  of  Logon,  or  the  lagfaame 
Logone  (the  Arre  of  the  Musgn),  falls  into  the  Shan ;  Gnlfe ;  Mafang ;  Shiwi,  a 
place  well-known  from  Denbam's  description ;  Makari,  a  veiy  important  place, 
which,  it  b  mndi  to  be  regretted,  we  were  prevented  from  risiting. 

For  the  very  important  itinerary  of  an  expedition  undertaken  from  A'm-ma> 
Jura  in  Dar-Fiir,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  through  Binda  (called  Dar  Banda) 
to  the  borders  of  a  large  river  running  westward,  which  must  be  one  of  the  great 
objects  of  diftcoveiy  to  future  expeditions,  see  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geog.  Soc., 
ia68,voLxxULyp.l20. 
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FRAGMEKTS  OF  A  METEOKOLOGICAL  REGISTER 

D.U, 

B*mfcfb:B. 

n.t4. 

n^mvU- 

1851- 

1851. 

April 
20 

No  obiv'n. 

"^ 

r. 

&0'6 

21 

simriie. 

7a-4 

noon. 

1O0-4 

noon. 

96 

8. 

90-6 

In     the     evening 

masGL 

87-8 

thick  clouds. 

33 

n 

71*6 

14 

r. 

S0*6 

* 

noon. 

96^8 

noon. 

104 

M. 

9S-e 

a. 

100-4 

23 

r. 

m 

15 

r. 

77 

nM>tt. 

m^» 

noon. 

105 

24^SB 

No  oIjhv'jk 

8. 

86 

29 

B, 

c""6 

16 

r. 

797 

Atmosphere    ven' 

90 

r. 

69*S 

oppresfllve. 

noon. 

oa 

noon. 

104 

H. 

69-6 

a. 

95 

n 

noon, 

70-a 

100-4 

17 

f. 

81-5 

HcavT  gmle  f^m 

H.W,Eithefo». 
uoon. 

2 

LO    P.M.' 

104 

noon. 

104 

S 

r. 

74 

a. 

92*3 

10   P.M. 

104 

18 

T. 

82*4 

B. 

91-4 

noon. 

106*8 

4 

r. 

734 

19 

r. 

78*8 

1.0    P.M. 

105-8 

noon. 

104 

8. 

95 

a. 

93-2 

£ 

r. 

84-2  Sfey  dull  and  clou-l 

20. 

r. 

78 

03%      gmdnally 

noon. 

107-e 

becomlDg    more 

B. 

92-3 

oT-ercsi^t. 

n 

r. 

77 

1.0  P.M. 

los-e 

Three  o'clock  F.M, 
n  f<sw  clape   of 
thunder  without 

noon. 
1.80  P.M. 

104 
107*6 

At 

96-8 

lightnbg^     and 
with  only  a.  little 

22 

t. 

77 

noon. 

104 

nin. 

8. 

96 

lightning   In   the 

fl. 

80 

evening. 

6 

r. 

80*6 

n 

T. 

77 

noon. 

105*9 

noont 

104 

At   three    o'clock 

6. 

91-4 

P.M.  &  tornfido 

7 

r. 

76 

and  A^  little  ratn. 

8 

r. 

95 

8. 

90-5 

noon. 

106-2 

u 

r* 

77 

9 

noon. 

107-G 

noon. 

36*6 

10 

noon. 

106-7 

8. 

97  "7 

fl. 

as 

26 

r. 

79-7 

11 

f. 

70 

noon. 

96*8 

noon. 

106-7 

26 

noon- 

97-7 

Sky  thickly  ovw- 

12 

r. 

BO-6 

Very- ftnon^  wind; 
in  the  fiftfirnoon 
a  tbnn<kr^stonii. 

8. 

98*2 

cAit;  A  few  drops 

with  Bome  rain  iLt 

27 

r* 

78*8 

4  o'clock  P.M. 

noon« 

104 

noon* 

105-8 

8. 

93« 

In     the     evening 

8. 

77 

lightning. 
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H 

B                      DM*. 

H                 1851. 

Ummhlkt. 

D»l«. 

Hoot  vl  llt« 

BotaMii. 

1861. 

1     "% 

June 

r. 

84*2 

Skj  not  clenr. 

13 

8. 

761 

^^_            29 

No  ob^v^a. 

14 

r. 

79-7 

^^ft 

auoa. 

8. 

99-5 

noon. 

9P4 

About   2   P.M.   a 
tornadOf  with  a 

^^H 

r. 

752 

little  rain  lat«rin 

noon.     . 

&&*b 

In    tliG    afternoon 

the  ftftemooa. 

the  flkr  lM!CAinc 

8. 

77 

B  P.M.  a  tornado. 

thickly  overcaMt^ 

but    not    mucli 

and  « little  rain 

rain. 

folL 

1j 

Doori, 

06'1 

B< 

90*5 

s. 

77 

^L               June 

16 

T. 

77 

^^H 

r. 

78*8 

In  Iho  evening  A 

uoou. 

9«>'5 

nooiu 

98*6 

thunder  >  iitorm, 

6. 

ma 

During  the  nifffat 
tornado  with  rmn. 

^^^^B 

i. 

99-6 

toward  the  *outb 

and   tbe    north, 

17 

r. 

75-2 

Fine   cleur    moro- 

came  down  ujxin 

inc. 
7P.M.beav>*thQn- 

nSf  acGompaiiiod 

noon. 

91-4 

with  heavy  rain. 

der-8torm. 

^^H 

r. 

79*7 

18 

s. 

86 

noon. 

98 -e 

Tornado  near  oi. 

19 

r. 

78-8 

^^B 

r. 

74a 

noon. 

87-8 

noon. 

HM'9 

20 

In     the     ere  nine 
a    tornado  with 

^^H 

r. 

74-8! 

noon. 

98-e 

heavy  rain. 

^^H 

r. 

76-2 

Wciither  eactreme- 

21 

r. 

7(»*7 

(Yolii.) 

Iv    ftwltn  ;    »it    *; 

2.0    P.M. 

65-3 

1  o'clock  P.M.  a 

P.M.     ft    bei*yy 

Btorai  broke  forth 

thiintler  -  storm, 1 

with   great   rio-                     ' 

with  much  rain. 

lKUc;e,  in  i'onse- 

2.0    P.M. 

lU-2 

queuce  of  which 

1* 

101-3 

it  liecauie  quite 

^^1 

r. 

73-4 

cool.                                       , 

noun. 

n-t^AtlnVM  ff\trhu\ 

1. 

67 

^^M 

ftil  tenifir'iiit.with 

22 

No  obOT'n. 

In    the    morning,            ^^| 

mil  eh  ruifi. 

SM 11 1 u ri<l  ami  nU            ^H 

^r^ 

No  obBr'nJ 

Ill  thts  eveiiing  a 
thunder-fftomiiu 
thti  distance. 

mtHpherp  moist,                    ' 

afterward    yerv 

bot. 

e 

r. 

73-4 

23 

r. 

71-0 

0 

r. 

75-2 

At  four  oclock  In 

24/i5 

No  obev'n. 

the  aftcrtKinn  a 

26 

r. 

76 

In  the  evening  a 

toruiulo,  with   a 

heavy  turnado,a(v 

short  hut  heavy 

eompanied    with 

f^hower.     In  the 

ral  II  ^  lasting  from 

ni^ht      another 

9  P.M.  to  6  A.M. 

^B 

Btorm^    but    no 

27th. 

^H 

rain  near  us. 

Jane 

"\ 

^1 

t. 

82-4 

27  to 

NoolMor- 

1 

r. 

71*6 

In  the  ftflemoon  a 
Btorni,  with  hut 

July 

vation» 

little  r»in. 

8 

noon. 

77 

Rain  ii^  the  even- 

1 

Sky  rluud)'. 

tug  and  during 

1 

2.0  r.M. 

82-4 

At  mo.>4[ihcrb  humid 

the  nigbt. 

iiud    Tftim',   felt 

9 

1.0    P.M. 

80*6  IBky  thickly  over-                    | 

i^H 

«iiite  t'hilly,  8Uti 
(lid    not  'come 

vmU 

^H 

10 

6.30  A.I^I. 

UcAvy    rain   last- 

^H 

forth    till    aitiir 

ing  till  7i  A.M. 

^^A 

noon. 

11 

r. 

79*7 

■ 

r* 

m>*5 

1.80  P.M. 

824 

1 

tiuon* 

89-0 

Til  the  afternoon  a 
tliuinU'r  -  atomi 

12 

In  tho  uftemoon  A 
bea^i^    thunder 

^ 

^ 

toward  the  {^ouih. 

'""-"  1 

P 

^ 

^^ 
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Drito. 

Hou  of  Iha 

Fmh. 

Stnwrk^ 

nht.. 

n*y. 

rmh. 

Bam*7ki. 

18B1. 

J185I. 

JiUy 

Aug. 

I^ 

No  ohgv^n. 

by  any  thuader 

U 

r. 

77 

Skv  dotidy  ♦  7  P. 
M.  stomi  accom- 
panied  by  ver\^ 
neaw  rain^  LiJit- 

5 

or  lightning, 
9.15  ^UVi.  a  heavy 
ehower,    lasting 

till    11    o\4ock, 

ingtulmidtimbt. 

preceded  h y  eoAU 
of  wind,  aVid  fol- 

15 

Sky  cloudy  in  the 

morning;       bum 

l<iwi.d  iiy  a  few 

cftme  forth  hI  « 

claps  of  thunder. 

A.M.J    a    little 

1.0    P.M. 

73-4 

\ 

rain  the  foil  ow- 

6 

noon. 

84*2 

In    the    morning 

ing  night. 
Sky  thickly  over- 

sky ovorcawt. 

16 

7 

noon. 

78-8 

Atl6,30A.M.rain. 

cast  ;    et^irni    in 

8 

noon. 

89-6 

The  wonjing  fine ; 

the  night. 

about  noon  sky 

17 

A  little  before  sun- 
W!t  a  storm »  ar- 
compftnitid      by 
heavy  ram. 

overcaii ;    ulHmt 
2  P.M.  a  heav>' 
thunder  -  etomi. 
with  much  rain. 

18 

Weather  clear. 

9 

r. 

71*6 

In     the     nioroLng 
rainy;  ttfterwaru 

19 

Soon  after  feunriee; 

A    storm    broke 

the  '  »an     broke 

forth,   accomp«^ 
niedhymlii^ljut- 
ing  till  aooo. 

forth. 

10  » 

u 

No  therm. 
ob«erv*ii. 

f 

Fine  weatlicr. 

20-23 

No  oljsv*n. 

03*2 

12 

r. 

11  A.M.ver}'  hoavj' 

24 

ooun. 

(Kukawiu) 

Skv   overca!»t  j     a 

shower^  lint  only 

28 

r. 

78^8 

ofehort  diiratlun. 

few     drwim     of 

noon. 

73-4 

rain;  8.30  A.M. 

13,14 

No  obsv'fl. 

*  heavy  thunder-^ 

15 

About   11    or  lock 

Btorm,  with  rain 

A«M.  rniu :  and 

till  H  o'clock. 

again  in  the  aft-        ^m 

noon. 

79-7 

cruoun.                        ^M 

29 

nooa. 

87-« 

In  the  night  some 
more  rain. 

Ifi  ' 

Sky  overcast,                 H 

17.18 

No  ohsv'm 

^1 

30 

r. 

77 

19 

noon. 

88-7 

Fine  weather.                H 

noon. 

93-2 

20 

In     the    night    a         H 

«. 

89^6 

thunder  -  .i>(orm.         H 

81 

r* 

74 

A  thtinder- storm 
early      in      tbei 

21 

No  obsv*n. 

with  heuvy  rain.         H 

morning r  10  A. 

22 

noon.     1 

8D-6 

Skv  overcast.                  H 

M.  a  few  drops 

m 

noon. 

91*4 

At' 9  P.M.  heavy         ■ 

ofmin* 

thunder  -  atomi,         H 

noon. 

89-6 

^ith  a  tolcrabk^         ■ 

9. 

86 

quantity  of  rain*         ^m 

Auff. 

24 

noon. 

87-8 

A  cold   northerly        H 

No  oli«v*n* 

wind.                          H 

2 

noon. 

95 

25 

No  obffv'ra. 

H 

4f 

No  therm. 

Heavy      thunder- 

26 

7i  A.M.  a  heavy        ■ 

obaerv'ii. 

storm     in      the' 

th  ander  -  atomi,        ^m 

night  of  the  2clJ 

with    modermto       ■ 

with    the    mosd 

nun.                         ■ 

plcHitifttl  l^iU  of 

"^ 

No  o1j9v*n. 

^H 

rain    which    w« 

Fme  weather.               ^H 

had  during  tliiii| 

m 

noon. 

89-6 

^H 

eeanon^    In    the 

81 

No  oUa^*n. 

^H 

night  of  the  4th 

S<?pt 

^H 

another       ven^ 

1 

Fine  weather.               ^B 

hea\T     full     of 

2 

noon. 

77 

10   o'clock,   than*        ■ 

rain/] noting  till 

der-storm,    with         ■ 

the  morn itig, and; 

hea\^'  rain.                 H 

noluLcompaniedl 

3 

In  the  mornin g,tiU        ^M 
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IMi. 

K«al«rk>. 

p>i«. 

D»r. 

%», 

Bwn^kl, 

1851. 

1851. 

8eft. 

Oct. 

near  noon,  i^n ; 

11 

ncmn. 

lOl-S 

At  noon  thunder* 

afterward      fine 

itonn  gathering 

weather. 

on  all  Hides.    M 

4 

XLO<m. 

87-8 

»orae  rain. 

2  P.M.  a  litae 
rain. 

6 

Ko  obaT*ii. 

12 

noon. 

98^6 

e 

n^Q. 

800 

2.0    P,M, 

1O0-4 

7 

A  good  deal  of  rain, 
altimefllieAYlerf 

13,14 

{ 

Strong  nortiierly 
gdle. 

at  oCbers  gfintle. 

15 

noon. 

101-8 

8 

niKm, 

86 

16-21 

No  obsVn. 

9 

noon. 

896 

22 

noon. 

100*4 

10 

No  obflv^n* 

23 

2.0    P.M. 

108 

11 

Heavy  dew. 

24 

2.0    V.M  109-4 

12 

noon.     1 

91-4 

25 

1.0    P.M.' 109 

la 

QjOOiI. 

80-6 

Skyovcreak,  Sun 

26 

2.0    P.M. 

107-6 

utaduall}'^  broke 

27 

noon. 
2.0    EM. 

105*8 
108*5 

AJler  8  o^elocik,  » 

14 

r. 

77 

thunder  -  ^tonn 

11 

Heavy  gaie^ 

from  the  mtiik ; 

16 

r. 

72-5 

mui  toward  th« 

17 

^0  ob#v'n. 

weat 

18 

2,0    RM. 

98-6 

CTown  of  Y6,> 

28 

No  obiv'n. 

19 

2.0    EM. 

m-e 

29 

2.0    EM. 

100*4 

20 

2.0    P.M. 

96-8 

Heavy       eaet«i1y 
galea. 

to 

Noobjer- 

B. 

87'S 

Bee.  ^  f     Vfttion, 

21,22 

No  otmv'nJ 

1  •; 

k 

2,30P.M.| 

89-6 

A   thander^fftorm, 

with  a  little  rain. 

t27th^  storm,  witti 

2     1,0    EM. 
1.30  P.M. 

B6*S 
64-4 
96-e 

S4^29 

No  ob*v^. 

<  cottKiderable  rain 

4  No  obsv'n. 

t  In  the  aftemoon. 

5  .  1,30  EM. 

82-4 

(Dfkowa.)  Thlefc 
fog  in  the  morn- 

m 

r« 

60-8 

(Kduem.^ 

A    hot    DorthCTl}' 

1.0    P.M. 

102-2 

inji^,  as  yrm  often 

wind    from    the 

the  case  at  ibla 

d£sert. 

fieason. 

Oct. 

G 

1.80  P.M. 

95 

1 

2.0    P.M. 

106-7 

7 

No  obav'n. 

2 

Na  abav'ft.l 

« 

1.30  EM, 

94 

e 

noon. 

loi-a 

9,10 

No  obfiv^n. 

2.0    P.M. 

104 

It 

1.30  P.M. 

B9-e 

4 

noon. 

1004 

12 

r. 

53-5 

2.0    P.M, 

104 

1.80  EM. 

90-5 

5 

noon. 

98-6 

IB 

Ho  ohsv'n. 

6.15  EM, 

96'8 

14 

r. 

51-8 

6 

noon. 

100^ 

15 

No  obaT*n, 

2.0    P.M. 

106-8 

16 

r. 

5B-4 

7 

r. 

68 

17 

No  ohdv'n. 

nonn. 

102*2 

18 

5.30  P.51. 

56-4 

2.0    P.M. 

105-& 

19 

r. 

52-7 

8 

noon. 

103 

20 

r. 

51-8 

2.0    P.M, 

105-8 

2.0    P.M. 

86 

9 

noon. 

101 

21 

r. 

5! 

2.0    EM, 

104 

Alwjnt    2     o'clock 

n 

r. 

61-8 

P.M.  a  thnnder- 23-35 

Ho  obsY*n. 
r. 

«torm  toward  8.' 

26 

£6-3 

E. ;    about  ma- 

;    27 

r. 

66-3 

Eel  a  littk  rain. 

8. 

74*3 

10 

noon. 

101 

28,20 

No  obav*n. 

2.0   P.M. 

111 

A  lhtinder-it<irm, 
A  littlu  rain  in 
the  eveoing*       | 

1    30 
1    31 

i 

r. 
No  ob8V*n* 

61-7 
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Uau. 

Hour  or  III 

IHS .  Hi 

JUmmrIa, 

m>i*. 

Ukm^ 

185-2. 

1852. 

Jan. 

Feb, 

1 

Ho  obiv'a* 

(Wuliyft,Mu8gtL) 

6 

nooQ. 

78 

2 

r. 

60 -a 

», 

72-5 

S 

r. 

59 

fi 

r. 

63-5 

ctoo^. 

96>S 

12,15 

80*6! 

4 

nootL 

05 

a. 

75-81 

i. 

82^4 

7 

r. 

6:r-6, 

5 

Ko  oljiT*n* 

noon. 

84-2 

6 

f. 

59 

H. 

77 

7 

r. 

50 

8 

r. 

62-6 

1.30  p:m. 

100*4 

1.0    RM. 

8rS 

8 

6.0   A.M. 

m 

s. 

78-3 

1.0    RM. 

91*4 

9 

r. 

63-5 

1. 

77 

nooD. 

87*8 

9 

r. 

67-2 

B. 

79*7 

2,0    RM. 

96-e 

10 

f. 

64 '4 

s. 

78-8 

nooD>     1 

87*8 

10 

No  oLjiiv'n. 

i. 

79-7 

n 

T* 

62-6 

H 

r. 

m 

LSO  P.M. 

95 

In  cool  ^hftde. 

noon* 

95 

100-4 

In  ventilated  tent. 

s* 

81-5 

«. 

62-4 

12 

T, 

70-2 

12 

r. 

50 

noon. 

93 

1.0   P,M. 

87-8 

». 

86 

i« 

77 

13 

r. 

e9;8 

13 

r. 

56-5 

noon. 

S8*6 

i.ao  RM, 

U-2 

In  vety  cool  sbade^ 

B. 

87*8 

wHli  cool  nortb- 

14 

r. 

70^7 

Heavy  gak. 

€rij  bre«ee. 

1,30  P.M. 

98*6 

8. 

74 -S 

15 

r. 

69*8 

14 

r. 

5«*3 

1.30  P.M. 

98-6 

15 

J. 

51 

s. 

m 

noon. 

87 

16 

r. 

69-8 

A. 

70-7 

I2.4d 

98*6 

IS 

r. 

52-7 

a. 

87^8 

noon. 

914 

17 

r. 

71*6 

17 

r. 

55-4 

12*45 

102-2 

1.30  RM. 

89^6 

s. 

86 

la 

r. 

57-2 

18 

t. 

69-8 

1.0    P.M. 

86 

1.45  P.M. 

101 

10,20 

No  obav'n. 

s. 

87-8 

T. 

68 

19 

r. 

70-7 

S. 

75-2 

1.S0  RM. 

98-6 

The  «v«ning  foggy. 

n 

r. 

5€*3 

20 

r. 

67-3 

ss 

'        r. 

m 

12.45 

102  2 

24 

Ko  obsv'B. 

21 

r. 

68 

All  thk  time  mnch 

25 

r. 

6S-3 

«ickn«aa  in  Ku- 

n 

r. 

527 

k&wa. 

1,30  RM. 

93-2 

1.16  P.M. 

99-5 

1. 

75-2 

fi* 

86 

27 

r. 

57-2 

ss 

r. 

66-2 

28 

nooa. 

98-6 

1J5  P.M. 

89-6 

20 

T. 

50 

a. 

79-7 

30,31 

No  obsv'n. 

S3 

r. 

68 

teb. 

1.80  RM. 

88-7 

1 

No  obftv'n. 

(Eukawm*) 

s. 

788 

2 

r. 

5G-3 

U 

r. 

67 

noon. 

75-2 

■ 

t.O    RM, 

87 

«. 

65*3 

», 

77 

S 

r. 

SO 

SS 

r. 

64-4 

1S,4S 

70-7 

26 

r. 

65*5 

4 

r. 

65-4 

1,0   P,M. 

89 

e. 

71-6 

B, 

80'€ 

5 

r. 

ftl-7 

27  1 

r. 

66*2 
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Fell, 
27 

38 


Mar. 
1 


9 
10 


11 
Vi 
IS 


14 
15 

le 

17 

IB 
19 
20 
21 

22 
23 

24 


25 


2,0    P.M. 
e. 

1,0  ^P.M. 

It. 

12,30* 

1.0  Km. 


1,0    P.M. 


1.30  P.M. 
1.80  P.M. 


1.30  RM, 

No  obBv*n, 

1.B0  P.M. 
s. 

No  obsv*n, 
1.30  P.M. 


2.0  p.:m. 

1.30  P.M. 
r. 

1.0    P.M. 

Xo  obiv'n. 

1.30  P.M. 

r. 

1.30^P.M. 

2.0    P.M. 

i,au  P.M. 


2.0    P.M, 
2&^'No  oliiiv*n. 


31 
April 


nfion. 
1.3(1  P.M. 


i.ao  P.M. 
l.B0'p.M. 


01 

80-6 

e7 

9P4 
d2<4 

67*8 
014 


^'8 

m 

7VB 
100^4 
71-6 
95 
9?'7 
80 

iB-n 

99'6 
eO'6 
71-6 
01 

e4-a 

71-6 

06-8 


70-6 
98-2 


94 


71-6 
94-1 
98-2 
75-2 

96-8 

92-8 
57-7 
«3-3 

100 
58 

101-5 
620 

102-2 
H7^8 
(»0-4 

m-Q 

104-7 
107-4 

m 

10IV2 
!*1'8 

1063 


1S62. 
8 


Log6n1i{m!.  Alxitit 
2.30  P.M.  0  lU- 
ilo  ruin. 


Sky         overcBst  j 
thick  doud«. 


Sky  overcoat 


RIkadd. 


12,30 
1.30  P,M. 


1.30  P.M. 


I.1&  P.M. 

1.0    P.M. 
2.0   P.M. 


«7-8 
73 


1027 

87-8 
85^1 


7a 

100-4 


ffl*5 


01-4 

90'5 
76-3 


105-4 
72 

106-7 
109-4 

76-5 


The  first  thmider* 
ntorm  of  the 
T&lay  m»»on. 
The  gkj  in  the 
EDoruitig  thickly 
orerc*fi#t|  iheair 
tiioig.t.  The  enin 
biok©  throttgb 
the  <^loiids  aitkr 
9  o'clock;  l)ut 
hsltun  boixr  past 
uoau  the  thun- 
der-storm brt^ke 
forth  at  n  short 
dlFitjjitK-e  toward 
the  soQthf  fmm 
whence  it  pro- 
ceeded, renthintr 
us  at  I  P.M. 

Prom  1  o'elo<:k  tc» 
1-23  IftFge  drops 
of  raiiij  followed 
bv  hefl\y  gusts 
o?  wind. 

About  11  o'clock 
thick  rain-elouds 
gnthedng,  but  no 

About  £  oVInck  In 
tlie  nioniing  the 
tljuiubr  -  ibtorm 
brukc  furrh.wiih 
lightminlnstirtK 
tiUabout8A.M. 
Then  the  suu 
brnke  through 
the  clonds,  while 
the  thunder  con- 
tinned.  At  ^.30 
A.M.  ngtiiTi  a  lit- 
tle rain,  the  wky 
remainiotg  ovef- 
ciL^t  the  rest  of 
the  day. 


Skj  thickly  over- 
casl;  »torm  tci- 
wanl  the  north. 


Skr  oT-ercast;  at 
f  I  o'clock  H  little 
rain  Iwj^an,  often 
inleiTiiptedt  the 
thunder  *  storm 
praduultj  twru- 
mg  to  the  north. 
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D«C.   iB 

•eala 


Dac.  in 
•c«Ie  of 


Date. 


Hoar  of  the 
D.y. 


Hour  orthe 
Day. 


1852. 

April 
8 


noon. 
1.15  P.M. 

8. 


10 


2.0    P.M. 
1.0    P.M 


94-5 
104 
92-5 


80 


98-6 
104 


11 


12 


8. 

1.30  P.M, 

8. 


1.30  PJM. 

8* 


Sky  overcast. 


13 
14 


Aoout  8  P.M.  a 
thunder  -  stonn 
arose  from  the 
east,  accompa- 
nied by  much 
wind,  but  only 
little  rain;  night 
very  oppressive. 

The  sky  overcast ; 
atmosphere    op- 

gressive.    About 
o^clock  a  few 
drops  of  rain. 


About  3  A.M. 
thunder  -  storm, 
without  wind, 
but  accompanied 
by  considerable 
rain,  which  last- 
ed for  about  an 
hour  and  a  half. 
100 

76-3 
103     I 

87*4  In  the  evening  a 
thunder  -  storm 
^thered  from 
fne  west,  but 
bringing  only  a 
few  drops  of  rain 

75*6  Sky  overcast;  sul- 
i     try. 

95*5  About   2    P.M.   a 

99*3  thunder-storm  in 
the  distance  east- 
ward, gradually 
approaching,  and 
sending  forth  at 
sunset  uninter- 
rupted peals  of 
thunder  and 
flashes  of  light-| 
ning,  with  only, 
a  few  drops  of 
rain,  but  neavyl 
squalls  of  wind 
lasting  till  about 
8  P.M. ;  a  hea^ 
shower  followed, 
lasting  for  about 
two  hours. 


1862. 
April 


15 


1.30  P.M. 

8. 

r. 

noon. 

2.30  P.M. 


70-5 
101-7 

91-4 

73-41 
101-7  About 


94 


noon    the 


sky  became  thick 
ly  overcast,  and 
at  1  P.M.  a  fewl 
large  drops  fell,! 


16 


8. 

r. 


1.30  P.M, 
2.0    P.M. 

8. 

r. 


1.0    P.M. 


No  obsv'n, 

No  obsv'n. 
1.20  P.M. 


88-2 
76-6 


96-8 
101-4 

90 
80-2 


99-7 


80-6 


104-4 


No  obsv'n. 
1.16  P.M. 


noon. 
12.80 


100-4 

102-^ 
95-4 


followed  by  a 
shower  for  about 
ten  minutes ;  the 
sky  remained 
overcast. 

About  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  a 
few  drops  fell, 
but  afterward 
the  sky  cleared 
up;  and  in  the 
afternoon  a  fresh 
breeze  arose.  In 
the  following 
night  a  little  rain. 

In  the  morning  the 
skyovercas^and 
a  little  rain  fell. 

About  noon  a  hea- 
vy wind  arose 
from  S.E.,  and 
the  sky  became 
again  thickly 
overcast. 


At  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning  a  heavy 
N.E.  wind  arose. 

Sultry  day.* 

At  2P.M^a  thun- 
der-storm gath- 
ered from  S.E. 
At  3.30  o'clock 
it  began  raining, 
first  slightly,  but 
from  3.45  to  4.16 
a  heavy  shower 
foJlowe'd,greatly 
refreshing  the 
temperature.  — 
The  rain  then 
ceased,  while  the 
thunder  contin- 
ued, with  heavy 
squalls  from  £. 
N.E.:  but  at  sun- 
set tne  rain  be- 
gan afresh,  and 
lasted  for  full 
two  hours. 

lift  sun  broke 
through  the  thun- 
der-clouds about 
8  A.M. 

The  sky  overcast, 
but  no  rain. 

At  4  P.M.  a  heavy 
shower,  but  of 
short    duration, 
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HovoftlM 
Dmj. 


Dm.  ia 

MAM 


Hoar  of  Um 
Day. 


f55irn 

■MM  O 


1852. 
April 


26 


1.45  P.M. 


101-8 


80 


Maj 


followed  but  not] 
preceded  by  thun- 
der. 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast ;  the  sun 
breaking  through 
the  clouds  at  9.30 
A.M.,  the  atmos- 
phere remaining 
sultry.  In  the 
afternoon  a  thun 
der-storm  accom- 
panied bj'  heavj' 
squalls  of  wind, 
but  no  rain. 

Atmos]|)here  sultry. 

(MHS-euH.) 

In  the  afternoon  a 
thunder  -  storm 
fathered,  but 
brought  us  only 
a  few  drops  o*f 
rain  in  the  even- 
ing. 

The  sky  the  whole 
day  overcast;  in 
the  afternoon  a 
storm  gathered 
in  the  south,  but 
not  accompani- 
ed by  rain. 

In  the  afternoon  a 
thunder  -  storm 
arose,  followed 
bv  a  considera- 
ble rain  the  fol- 
lowing night, 
lasting  for  about 
two  hours. 

Sky  overcast;  the 
sun  breaking 
through  the 

clouds  about  10 
A.M., but  onh' for 
a  few  moments. 
At  4  P.M.  thick 
thunder -clouds, 
with  much  heat- 
li{^htning,but  no 
rain. 

About  6.30  P.M. 
dark  thunder- 
clouds gathered, 
but  passed  by 
westward. 

A  little  before 
P.M.  thunder-' I 
clouds  from  S.|i 
W.,  with  heavy  i 
squalls,  followed 
at  9  o'clock  by! 
a  heavy  showei;,! 


P52. 
May 


1.0    P.M. 

1.0  'p.m. 

1.80  P.M. 


1.30  P.M. 
1.16  P.M. 
1.80  P.M. 
2.0  P.M. 
2.0    P.M 


1.46  P.M. 


90-6 
88-2 
93-6 
95 


96-8 
967 
97-8 
98-6 
981 


96 


15 


4.30  P.M, 


96-6 


16 


17 


2.0    P.M. 


86 


lasting  for  about 

two  hours. 
No  thunder-storm. 
Fine  weather. 
Beautiful  weather. 

Beautiful  morning ; 
in  the  afternoon 
heavy  squalls  of 
wind. 

Fine  day. 


At  9.30  A.M.  a 
heavy  gale. 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast, the  sun  shi- 
ning forth  only 
now  and  then; 
at  about  11  A. 
M.  the  weather 
cleared  up,  but 
became  again 
overcast  in  the 
afternoon ;  and 
at  2  o'clock  a 
thunder  -  storm 
gathered,  with- 
out brining  us 
much  rain. 

The  sky  overcast 
the  whole  day. 
At  1.45  P.M.  dis- 
tant thunder  to- 
ward the  east; 
at  4  P.M.  it  be- 
gan raining,  and 
continued  till 
five  with  consid- 
erable violence, 
then  ceased  and 
began  again  with 
sun8et,accompa- 
nied  by  thunder 
now  and  then, 
and  lasting  in  a 
uniform  way  till 
8.30  the  next 
morning. 

The  sky,  having 
cleared  up  a  lit- 
tle l)efore  noon, 
again  became 
overcast  in  the 
afternoon. 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast ;  tlie  sun 
breaking  through 
the  clouds  about 
10  o'clock. 
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Dwte. 

Day. 

Hw.  bo 

lUiRRrki. 

Dftto. 

Uouf  of  Ih* 

n^m^r^sM. 

18S2. 

1852: 

^^ 

June 

Lao  P.M. 

88-7 

1 

Sky   overcast  ;   at 

18 

The  weather  dulL 

^.45  AM.  a  little 

19 

2.0    P.M. 

91*4  Fine  day.                 || 

rain,  with  (iislant 

20 

^o  thunder-stornij 

thunder.    After- 

21 

T. 

75-2 

At      imoix       light 
thunder  -  cloudi*, 
^theredj  bring- 
ingaheavytjiilf, 
but  no  rain,  ttmi 
the  weather  soon 
cleared  up. 

2 
3 

ward  the  weath- 
er cleared  up. 

Sky  overca.'itT  the 
sun  not  coming 
forth  hefore  live 
P.M- 

Sky  overcaat^chill  V 
atmosphere,  with 

32 

No  storm. 

28 

r. 

68 

Fine    frcsh    moni- 
ing. 

a  strong  nouth- 
caMerly\und,li!l 

U 

T.         1 

77 

Fine  weather ;  li^ht 
clouds  gathered 
in  the  eourtie  of 

at  length  the^un 
broke      through 
the    c1ou<1m    and 

LIS  P,M. 

95 

the      afttirnooOf 
and  in  the  even* 
ing    heat- light-' 
ning. 

4 

scattered  tht^m. 
About    y    P,M.    a 
tnundt'T  -  ptomi 
gji  I  lie  red,  accom- 

26 

2.0    P.M. 

96-8  Windy ;  sky  a  liU! 

panied  bv  only  a 
little  rain. 

tie  overcast. 

In  the  aftenioon, 

5 

No  obsv^n. 

after  &  oVlock, 

6 

At    8,30    P.M.    a 

thunder  •  clouds 

verj'  heavy  ihun- 

from  west, as  well 

dcr^'^tormi    with 

OS  N.E.,  and  in 

violent     squalls          ^ 

the  latter  dtreo 

of  wind  from  the          ^M 

tittii  nmch  heut- 

north,    ftdlowed         H 

lighuiin^    with- 
out thunder.  Af- 

by a  he  li  vy  show-         H 

er,   but  of  short          H 

ter  sunset  ii  little 

duration.                     ^M 

rain ;  very  little 

7 

r. 

76'2 

Sk>'  thickly  over-         ■ 

in  the  to wn^ more 

cast.                             H 

outride. 

8 

r. 

76*3 

■ 

26 

r. 

74'B  Sky  a  little  ovcr- 

1.30  P.M. 

96*5 

Thick  i^lnuda,  por-        ■ 

Cfl8t ;  in  the  ev- 

tending* storm;          ^ 

ening  a  thnuder- 

the    t-un     broke 

fltnrni,    but    not 

through          the 

accompanied  by 

doudfl  at!)  A.M. 

rain  »n  the  inte- 

in  the   evening 

rior  of  the  town. 

heat  -  lightning 
toward  the  west. 

2.30  P.M. 

89-6 

27 

r. 

78-8 

Sk)'  a  little  over- 
east. 

9 
10 

77-4 

Weather  clear. 

IM  FM. 

9G-8 

1.45  P.M. 

95*4 

In    the    afternoon 

28 

L30  P.M. 

7.S*2 
93*4 

1 

thunder  •  cloiidfi 
gatheringf     and 

s. 

92-3  After  sunset  heatJ 

at 4  P.M.  alight 

lightning      and 
wind. 

rain. 

11 

2.0    P.M. 

95 

After    4     P.M.    a 

29 

r. 

72  5 

thunder  -  storm 

2.0    P.Bf 

96-1 

At  5  P.M.  a  little 
r&in    with    sun- 

from  ihe  souths 
but  without  rain. 

shine;   A  single 

12 

r. 

74*1 

thnnder-clap  be- 

2.0   P3L 

92-7 

In     the     evening 

30 

r. 

74-7 

ing  heurd. 

heat  »  lightning 
toward  W.N.W.        ^ 

1.0   P.M. 

95'B 

At  2  P.M.  heavy 

13 

r. 

77 

^1 

^miM*  of  wind. 
Weather  clear. 

1.46  P.M. 

93-2 

In    the   afternoon        H 

^H             ai 

thunder  -  clouds        ^M 

i 

3 
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1852. 
Jmie 


14 


i.ao^p.M, 


le 


le 


17 


2.0    P.M, 

fW 

10    P,M. 


BO-6 
93-2 


745 


S6 
74-6 
70-7 
87 


dlitant  thuftdeTJ 
tow  fin!  the  west 
at  3.30.  At5.S0 
heavy  rain  to- 
warif  Hie  ijorth^ 
bat  none  in  the 
iovTi  (Slris-enii) 

Sky  overc^At  from 
3  P.M.  \  heAvj' 
thnnder  «  storm 
toward  N.E*  It 
l>e^ati  raining 
with  u«  at  3.30, 
moatly  henvil}*, 
at  times  more 
giently,  till 
ciV]o{!k  in  th@ 
Bveniatf.  Also 
the  TuUowing 
ni^ht  a  little 
rain. 

Sky  thickly  over- 
cast ;  at  6,25  A. 
M,  again  a  little! 
raii^  the  euti 
breaking  thro  Ugh 
the  cloudi  at  1 
P.M. 


18 


2.0    P3t 


less. 

Jun» 
19 


Sky  overcaBt, 

In     the     evening! 

heat  -  tiiClUnin^ 

toward    N.    and 

N,EL 

77 "5  Sk)^  overcast ;  the 
wnn  breaking 
forth  only  now 
and  then,  Ahout 
6  P.ftI,  a  thnn- 
dflr-storm  gath- 
ered from  the 
west,  hut  did  not 
rejicn  u*^  wlide 
another  storm 
rofieft-nmE.S,E-, 
bu  t  like  wi!4,e  end 
od  iii  nothing 
hut  heat  -  light- 
ning, and  pajifie^ 
by  without  any 
rain, 

73-4  8k  V  thieklv  over- 


6B'ti 


east  ■  tfie  eun 
l>reaking  forth 
onh'  nbw  and 
theh,  At4P.aL 
thnadt'F  -  storm 
from  t  l>M  west,  I  mt 
without  bringing 
rajn.  H^!HY^^'] 
eqttallA  of  wind 
After  sunflGt, 


tifiSt  at 


20 
21  ' 


2^ 


2a 


24 


25 


7S-8 


(W.B,— Broke  tbp 
liMt  iheremorae- 
ter  I  had  with 
me  at  the  tlmeO 
2.BaP.M.  distant 
thunder  b^ard,  a 
heavy  thund^r- 
utoriu  pithering 
from  the  ematT 
Dverclowdingthe 
wholn  sky,  but 
without  bring'- 
iTig  uw  any  ridn. 
In  the  evening 
heatdightnlng. 

Weather  clear, 

5  P.M.  a  thunder- 
Btorm  with  a 
hcavj-  gale,  but 
without  ruin. 

Sky  overt'aat ;  the 
BUn  not  liroak- 
fng  through  the 
clouds  before  the 
afternoon,  and 
only  from  time 
to  time.  In  the 
evening  heat- 
ligh  tnin  g  toward 
W.  and  E.N. E, 

The  ftky  in  the 
morning  clearer, 
till  at  12,00  a 
thunder  -  ^torm 
gathered  from 
K\y\,  when  at  1 
P.M.  a  few  drop 
fell,  and  at  2.30 
A  little  moreraio. 

Tfaemornlti  g  i?  lear ; 
at  0  P.  M,  a  thun- 
der-storm gath- 
ering in  the  e&!it, 
but  only  liring* 
ing  a  few  drops 
of  rain. 

In  the  preceding 
night  a  moder- 
ate fall  of  rain, 
lasting  about 
two  hours ;  about 
S.30  VM.  a.  hear 
vy  gule  aro*ie, 
and  the  sky  be- 

j  dame  overca*t 
toward  the  e4i»t. 

Weather  elear* 

3  P.M.  a  thunder- 
«iorm  from  W. 
S.W. ;  however, 
onlv  a  few  drops 
M}\  the  ^iorm 
going  southward. 
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Date. 

Dm.  is 

•via*  of 

B«nMk<. 

D^. 

D.y. 

lUiiwrb.                       ^M 

1832. 

IHbt, 

^H 

June 

July 

^1 

28 

The  morning  fine. 

gu  the  red      from          ^M 
tlie    souths    fol-          ^M 

tho    sk}'    being' 

covered  with  co- 

lowed hy  a  vio-           ^| 

rn  uM.     Abimt  4 

lent  ««ihowcr,la$t'          ^H 

P.M.     a     heavi- 

ing  iiitout  twen-          ^H 

thunder  -  stonti 

ty  minutes,  aud           ^H 

gathtvred      from 
the  W,,  where  it 

aYtcr  an  interva]          ^H 

hv     two     other         ^1 
showers  ootqtiito  ^^^^H 

dbchnrt^d  itiielf 
withoutl>Hnging 

£0  heavy.              ^^^^f 

us  more  than  it 

i 

About     sunset    'n^^^^l 

few  dropH. 

thunder  •  storm^^^^H 

89 

Sky  ill  the  morn- 
ing clear,  in  the 
aft«rno<in    clou- 
dy, in  the  night 

from  the  eaGEtffol»^^^^^| 
lowed  hy  heavy^H 
rain,  which  after 
a  t^hort  ioterval 

1     a  little  rain.  " 

began  once  more 
and     continued 

30 

Sky  overcasi ;  about 

5  P.M.  a  thun- 

till  about  morn- 

d^E^torm   |r;ith- 

ing. 

eredjtmt  without 

5 

Tlio    sky    in    the 

rain  in  the  Ije- 

iQomiiig  thickly 

ffiiining,  till  the 
clouds      hiiving 

overcaat,  and  a 
little  rain  fell. 

diachArged  ihem- 

6 

No  rain. 

eelves  toward  the 

7 

About  noon  a  thun- 

west     and    the 

der-stortn    gath- 

north,   it   t>p.gaii 

cn-d  from  theW.^ 

raining  with  tis 
at  7   P.M.,   the 

and  about3  P.M. 

a  few  drops  felL 
followed     at     4 

rain  hinting  half 

an     boor    with 

o'clock  by  a  vio- 

great    violence, 

lent  rain^'lasting.^^^^l 
half  an  hour,  and  ^^^^^| 

after    which    it 
continued    more 

a  little  Inter  Aome  ^^^H 

moderately. 

more  rain.                    ^H 

July 

8 

Sky  the  whede  day         ^B 

i 

A  violent   shower 
near     morning. 

DV  ercAstf  the  aU  ^^^^| 
moAphere  op  o  re«-  ^^^^| 
eivQ,  and  about  ^^^^| 

lii^ting  atxiiit  an 

hour  and  a  half; 

noon  a  little  rain.         ^H 

the  whole  moiti^ 

d 

Sky  overcast,  the          ^M 

ingshowerp  con- 

Bun   only   occa-          ^H 

tinued  to  fall  in 

fionally*  break-          ^H 

drops  till  11  A. 

ing  through  the           ^H 

M.,when  tlie  wan 

clouds,     and    s          ^H 

hroko     through 

few  drops  of  rain         ^H 

the  cloiidH  about 

fell ;  at  3  P.M.          H 

2  P.M. 

some  more  rain,          ^H 

2 

The  forenoon  clear 

and  at  d  in  tlie         .^^1 

till  alHvut  3  P.M. 

evening  n  heavy  ^^^^M 

a  thick  thuiMler- 

shower,    lasting^^^^^H 
till     11     o'clock  ^^^1 

storm    gjitbercd 

from   S.W.,  hut 

without        any  ^^^^B 

ciisf*erNcd    m    c 

thunder  or  light-          ^H 

Boutlicrly      aiifJ 

The  Sty  at  ^mm         ^| 

north  w^^kerlv  di- 

10 

rection,  witfiout 

bringing    us    a 
lingle  drop  of 

u 

ers  clear,              ^^^H 
Sky  in  the  inoniP^^^^H 

rain. 

iitg clears  about  ^^^H 

^h 

At    6.30    P,M,    a 

noou     Uiundefv        ^H 

^^^B 

thtmdcr  -  Atorm 

clouds  gathered        _^H 

^m         Voi.  IL— Yy                                                              ^m 
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^^^1 

fUmrtttthm 

KhmAi. 

Itel*. 

ll«ir«ltb* 
0.T 

BanaAt.                              ^H 

^^B 

1S52. 

^^M 

^m 

firom  the  south, 
and   mlicMit  1,30 
P.BL    a    heavy 
ehower  fell,  1  list- 
ing With    equal, 
violence   for  im 
hour,   then    less 
heavy       till      & 

July 
17 

about  noon;  no           ^^H 
thttnder-jstt^rm.              ^^^1 
The    Hky    in    the           ^^M 
morning     over*           ^^^| 
ca^tt  wltli  cum  a-           ^^^| 
li ;  4  P.M.  a  hen-            ^H 
vy  th  u  nde  r-stonn            ^^H 
gntheriuf^    from            ^^H 
aVV.^and  anoth-           ^H 

(j'clwk- 

^^M 

Tlic  aky  not  clear  J 

er  from  north  at            ^^H 

the    atmoApUere 

the   saiiio   time^           ^^^| 

mubt,     till    tht^I 

followed  by  ruin            ^^^| 

weather  cleared 

at  ti.20,    lasHuf;           ^H 

up  atwut   noon, 

wi  t!i  m  ore  or  1  eK.s            ^^H 

when  it  beeiime 

virdencetillSdO,             ^^H 

wanner.    A 1  tout 

and  AfUfT  a  i^hort            ^^^h 

ten  o'clock  in  the 

intervnl    run  tin-           ^^H 

evening  a  lieuvv 

uing  once  more.            ^^H 

tfale   aros^e,    fol- 
io wed    l>v   rai«», 

18 

The   »ky  overcast           ^^H 

in  the'  morning.             ^^H 

which  lasted  Ull 

19 

At  5  P.M.  a  black           ^H 

niorntntr. 

thunder  -  storm            ^^H 

^^H 

Sky  wiw  "overcast 

gathering    from           ^^H 
aw.,     followed            ^H 

till  iil>out  no4in, 

when     the     nun 

Ijj    heavy    rain,           ^^H 

broke      through 
the  tlotnls.      Ill 

la^t  in  u;  tram  6.30           ^^H 
to  9  oVlock,  the           ^H 

the    evening    a 

first    huur    with           ^^M 

thuniler  -  storm 

jL^eat  violence.              ^^^| 

gathered      from 
the  S*,  accompa- 

20 

At  ri.'J5  A.M.  the           ^H 

ruin  enmiiieuced           ^^^| 

nied  with  heavy 

a^ain.  and  vtm^           ^^^M 
tin  tied  liU  8.45.           ^H 

rain,  lasting  for 

a  quarter  of  un 

At  1  VM.  again           ^^H 

hour,  then  nioTB 

a  liuk'  ruifi ;  at            ^^^| 

moderate,      anil 

3  n't  lot  k  anoth-           ^^H 

again     a     very 

er  liH^lit  fdl,  and           ^^1 

heavy  shower.  " 

from  HoVlock  in           ^^^| 

u 

Sky  in   the  mom- 
i'ng  not  cl cor,  till 
the    8un     l^roke 
brightly  til  rou^h 
the  clouds.     In 

the  evening  till           ^^H 
aliont   1  o'clock           ^^H 
after    midntf^hi,           ^^^| 
bttt  not  heavy,               ^^^H 

21 

Id  the  niorning.the          ^^H 

thecveninglieat- 

3ky  c1ourl3%  and           ^^H 

lj}^htning. 

A   few  i]njfj»  of            ^^H 

li 

Sky  ill  the  morn- 
iufr  clear ;  ahout 
noon,     wluiti    a 
cold    wind    had 
liaeiu    nvercunt; 
at  G.aO   P.I^L   a 
powerful     thun- 
der-5*torm    with- 
ered from  S,E., 

22 

niin   fell ;  tifter-           ^^H 
ward     a     black           ^^^H 
thunder  -  storm            ^^H 
gatheritig^bui  no           ^^H 

The  i^ky  tolerably           ^^1 
flear';     in    tlic           ^^H 

even  in (T  «  thnu-           ^^H 

der^tonti    gAth-           ^^^| 

accompunii'd  hy 

cr^H]    fmni    the          ^^H 

rain,  whirh  lurt- 

north,  1  ut  nans-           ^^H 
cd    ly    without           ^^H 

ed  tin  7.45  P.M. 

with  ei(ijiil  vio- 

l>nn^'ng  its  any           ^^H 

lence^  and  more 

raitj     excejit     a           ^^^^ 

temperate       till ' 

few  drop9.                      ^^H 

O-if).                  I;    23 

i 

Near  1  Morning  rain.           ^^H 

ifi 

The  dur  fine,  but'l 

1 

1  a«i  ti  n  ^  far  about            ^^H 

\          1    rather  oppreM.sivelJ 

an    hour,   when            ^^H 

^L, ^^^^^ 

^^I^^H  j 
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,^               I 

1861 

July 

July 

the  elottdfl  clear- 

IVom the  south, 

ed     awaj,     but 

but  p^i^sed  bi'  to- 

Kathenid   again 
in  tbe  course  of 

ward   the    west, 

witbout     bring- 

the      afternoon. 

ing  rain. 

without,  howev- 

A«j. 

er,   bringing   tia 

Weather  tloar. 

any  rain. 

2 

The  moniing  not 

M 

In     the     morning 
light  clouds  hov- 
ering   over    lis, 
while     the     dia- 

clear;  after  ward 
the    mn     broke 

forth.     A  liltU 

before  sunget  a 

tant  horizon  was 

thunder  -  atorm 

clear;  in  the  ev- 

gathered     from 
S.S.E.,  and  after 

ening    a    black 
thunder  -  Btortn 

6.30     it     began 

gathered     fh>m 

raining,  the  rain 

eaat,  but  bring- 

continuing    tlip 
whole  nigbt,  but 

ing  u»  only  a  few 
drup3     of    rain 

only  gentK% 

from  8J5  to  8,30 

3 

At5iOA.M.ith«- 

o'clock. 

smn  again  rain- 

U 

The    Bky    in    the 
morning     over- 
cast, cleared  up 
about   noon*  — 
Wide  halo  round 
moon  in  evening. 

ing,,    at     time:^ 
jnore  gently,  ttt 
others  with  great- 
er violence,  but 
altogether    onl\ 
tittle.    About  In 

9ft 

AI>out  4  o^ctock  in 
the    morning   a 
light  i*how  or,  and 
the  »ky  remain-^ 
ed  thickly  over- 

4 

5 

A.M.     the     fluii 

broke  forth. 
No  rain. 
About    6    P.M.    r< 

thunder  ^  stom 

cast  till  aiiout  a 

gathered  from  K 
£.,  and  anothei 

o^clock^       when 

the   clouds   dj^ 

frum    tlie  weat : 

perted,  and  we 
nad  a  line  day. 

l(JiHh,     hawever^ 

passed  by  with* 

if 

The    Bky    in  *ihe 
morning    clear, 
In  the  uffcemoon 
rain-clotidii  from 
S,S,Ii.,  bringing 
hea%y  rainin  the 
evenmg,  lasting 
from  5.31)  lill  10 

6 

out  bnnging  anv                   J 

1    rain.                               ^J 

In   the   afternoon           ^^| 

a  thunder-etomi            ^^M 

Ij^athered,  bring-            ^^M 

ing       mode  rati             ^^M 

rain,  which  last-            ^H 

ed  from  5.30  to           ^^| 

o'clock  with  con- 

10 RftL                 ^m 

siderable       vio- 

7 

No  rain.                             ^H 

lence  for  the  first 

8 

About  noon  a  hea-           ^^M 

three  quarters  of 

ry  thunder-Btorro     ^^^M 

an    hour,    then 

gathered      from    ^^^^H 

less  violent. 

e«5t,  and  brok«    ^^^^1 
forth    at    12.90    I^^H 

S8 

No  rain. 

19 

Sky  a  little  over- 
cast.      In     the 
night  rain,  last- 
ing   about    one 
hour,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  YBiy 
violent  gale. 

with   great  vio«           ^^f 
lence,but  lasting          ^^H 
onlylOmmatefl;    ^^^H 
Ihe    rain    coin-   ^^^^H 
roenced  again  it    ^^^^M 
2.2*2,  and  lasted           ^H 
till  2.40,  accom-            ^M 

m 

No  rain. 

panied  bj^  a  hea-           ^^H 

il 

i  P.M.  a  thunderJ 

cveiSAg  from  7.45    ^^^^^ 

atorm   gatliered 

^      708                                afpendS^                                     ^^^^I 

^^^H 

tlOUT  of  Um 

Swnu^ 

II4U. 

KMMlil.                                ^^M 

^^m 

^^^M 

1852. 
Aug. 

^H 

till  8.20  im  other 

1 

I  at  er  in  the  after-           ^^H 

heavy  shower. 

iiooti  more  rain.            ^^H 

^^H 

Weather  dark  and 
rainy  j      a     few 
drops  of  rain  in 
the  mornmg.and 
at  1L20  a  light 
rain /followed  Uy 

18 
191 

Sky  at  timea  over*^           ^^^| 
coat;     a    little           ^H 
rain.                             ^^1 

Rainy  day;  it  be^           ^H 

can   raining   at           ^^1 
1 1  A.  M .  a  n  d  con-           ^^M 

wttmi  sunshine. 

1 

tinned  till  3  P.M.           ^H 

^^K^ 

The    rain,    wbichi 

20^                   ' 

All  out  11  oVlock  a           ^^H 

had  kitted  ^m\ 

little  rainf  round           ^^H 

partoflhentght, 

about  us    much           ^^H 

ceased    a    little 

more.                              ^^H 

before  7  o'clock] 

21 

At  2  P.M.  a  llttl«           ^M 

In  the  morning. 
About  noon  rain« 

^^H 

^^^^_^  11 

22 

No  rain  (Kukawa).           ^^M 

clouds       t)aescd 
over  oar  neada. 

2a 

At  3  P.M.  a  con-           ^^M 

«lderable  fall  of           ^H 

Imaging  ua  hut 

^^H 

a  few  drops. 

24 

At  4  P.M.  a  light           ^H 

^^^^^     12 

In    the    preceding 
night  light  rain, 
not  accompanied 
by   thunder;   at 
10    A.M.     more 

25 

• 

About  noon  a  tbun-           ^^H 
der-storm    gath-            ^^H 
eredf    but   mth-           ^^H 

^^H 

rain,   and   at  2 
P.M.  mnrt!  hea- 

36 

Sky    about    noon           ^^H 

overcast,  but  no          ^^H 

vy;  at  4.22  an^ 

rain.                             ^^H 

other  fall.     ITie 

27-Sl 

No  ruin.                         ^^M 

sky       remained 

Sent, 

^^H 

overcast,     with 

1 

Weather  clear.               ^^M 

heavy  clouda  the' 

2 

About  n  Don  a  th  un-           ^^H 

^^^^^^r 

whole  day  tonc^. 

der-storai    |;ath-            ^^H 

^^^^^ 

A  hcav^*  shower  in 
the  morning  J  Bat- 

ering; in  the  aft-            ^^H 
emoon  light  rain.           ^^H 

ing    atmut    two 

8 

r. 

74-8 

Sky  lit  the  af^er-           ^H 

hours,    followed 

noon     overcast,           ^^H 

by  another   fall 
of  less  duration  ; 

but  no  rain.                  ^^H 

4 

r. 

78-6 

A  few  drops  in  the           ^^H 

the  sky  remained 

morning.                       ^^H 

overcast   almost 

h 

78 

No  rain.                          ^^H 

the  whole  of  the 

6 

76-6  At  10.30  a  thniu          ^H 

day^  and  in  the 

der-jstorm    gsth>           ^^H 

afternoon  a  little 

ered,     accompa-            ^^M 
nied   by  moder^           ^^M 

more  rain. 

^^^H 

Abont  noon  a  hea- 

ate raiii.                          ^^H 

vy  shower,  last- 
ing half  on  hour  ; 

7 

74 

A    warm,    genial           ^^H 

^M 

more  rain  in  the 

B-10 

No                                     ^^^1 

afternoon. 

11 

2.0   P.M. 

98 

At  4  P.lVl.  a  than.          ^H 

^^^1 

The  8ky  the  whole 

der-^tomi    with-           ^^H 

day  thickly  over- 

out rain,                        ^^H 

cast,  rain  falling 

12 

2.0    P.M. 

m 

Fine.                                 ^H 

several  times. 

IS 

In  the  afternoon  a         ^^H 

^^^B 

About   6   A3!,   a 

cold,  heavy  gale           ^^H 

heavy     shoB^er, 

14 

1.0   P.M. 

M^h 

^^H 

lasting       about 

16 

r. 

80 

^^H 

hair  an  hour. 

16 

Clear,                             ^M 

^^H 

A  fine,  genial  day; 

17 

1J0  P.M. 

97 

about  noon  ^ky 

18 

r. 

80 

Sky  overcast.                 ^^M 

became  overcast^ 

19 

t. 

79 

^^^1 

and  at   12.30   a 

2.0    P.M. 

&7 

^^^M 

few   drops   fell^ 

20 

r, 

J 

78 

■ 

Sky  overcast;  sun         ^^M 
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Dsto. 

Hour  of  the 
D.y. 

F*h. 

Banarki. 

Dst«. 

Hoarorth« 
Day. 

■M!«of 
Vmh. 

lUmarb. 

1852. 

1852. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

came  forth  about 

15 

r. 

72 

noon,. but  again' 

1.80  P.M. 

96 

overcast;  toward 

16 

Sky        overcast ; 

the  east  a  thun-| 

cleared  up  about 

der-Btorm ;  with 

noon. 

us    but    a    few 

17 

r. 

75 

drops  of  rain. 

18 

.  r. 

72 

21 

r. 

79 

1.80  P.M. 

98 

1.80  P.M. 

97 

About    5    o*clock 
in  the  afternoon 
a  thunder-storm,' 
in  the  evening  a 
few  drops. 

19 
20 

r. 

72 

In  the  evening  a 
heavy  gale,  as 
if  precedmg  a 
thunder-storm. 

22-26 

No  rain. 

21 

In   the   afternoon 

27 

A  light  rain  early 

a  thunder-storm, 

in  the  morning. 

; 

with  a  light  rain 

28 

No  rain. 

1 

at  8  o*clock,last- 

29 

1.30  P.M. 

97 

1 

ing  about  a  quar- 

80 

2.0  'p.m. 

80 
100-3 

ter  of  an  hour, 
and  followed  by 

Oct. 

a  second  fall. 

1,2 

No  rain. 

22 

! 

In  the  afternoon  a 

8 

r. 

77 

1 

thunder  -  storm. 

1.80  P.M. 

98 

After     sunset     a 
heavy   thunder- 

but without  rain, 
near  us. 

4 

r. 

78-5 

storm;  only  a  few 
drops  ^f  rain. 

28) 
to^ 
SI) 

r. 
1.80  P.M. 

70-72 
95-98 

^Astrong  wind  all 
\    these  days. 

5 

r. 

78 

Nov. 

1.80  P.M. 

100 

1-10 

No  obsv'n. 

6-10  No  obav'n. 

11 

r. 

68 

11 

In   the  preceding 

12 

r. 

67-5 

night  a  thunder- 

13 

r. 

66 

storm,with  mod- 

14 

r. 

65-4 

erate  rain. 

15 

r. 

65 

12,18 

Weather  clear. 

1.30  P.M. 

89 

14 

At  10  A.M.  a  heavy 
gale,  with  a  few 
drops  of  rain,  the 

16 

1.8o'p.M. 

64-5 
89 

17 

r. 

68 

rain-clouds  pass- 

18-20 

No  obsv'n. 

ing    by   toward 

21 

1.30  P.M. 

85 

22 

1.80  P.M. 

84-5 
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14fi  ill  KraKll  i  or.  A  J.nirnftl  of  %  Vlilt  U>  th«  Lwid  of  Ihc  Coco«  and  the  Film.  Wllh  »n  Ap- 
ptnAlin,  rfmiM\nU\fi  Illuitratlani  M  Anofent  BouUi  American  Arts,  la  receatly-dlieomed  ImpU- 
nfltit*  aimI  rrotlnf'l.g  (jf  Doiiirnttn  Industry,  mnd  Worki  In  Btone^  pottery.  Gold,  Silver,  Brontei, 
Ac.     liy  Tjioman  KviJiA^K.     With  ov«r  lyO  III uatrotLoDC     8vo,  Mtulln,  $2  00, 

Sauier'i  Central  America. 

SiH'Ptt  on  r4»n»rni1  Amnrlra;  ip^arttculjirly  the  HtaU»  of  Hosdanil  ftod  Ban  RatTudor;  their  0«q^> 
mi>l>y,  TopouTftphy,  illmtio.  ropulntUm,  H<?»nurcf«^  Productions^  Ac.,  Ac*,  uid  the  proposed  In- 
ti'!n>r(*ji]iic  Utljw&r^  Hy  1*1  f'«  HtgiOiitii,  form^'rty  Chnrj^t^  d'AfljiiitiB  of  the  Unlt^^d  SUtea  to  ttie  Re- 
ptitiHnA  nf  (riintrAt  AnuirlcA.     With  nrlglnul  Alapi  AUd  Iltustrationi.     6%'0,  MueUq^  $3  00. 

RoiA  Browne's  Yuaef. 
Yiiw'f ;  or,  Tlic  Jniinny  of  tlio  FnngU 
IiKiw M  vu    W Hh  tiumero iii»  1 11 1« ttr ntlon i. 


A  €rit»de  In  th«  Raft 


A  ii«w  EditlaiL    By  J,  Bosa 


Walkna; 

Or,  AdTcntitrfi  on  lh«)  Mnmiulto  Slioiv.    B7  Sahv1£.  A.  Ba»t>.    With  a  Map  of  the  lIoaquItA 
Bhon\  and  upw&rxl  af  iju  urigltiul  UtLiitmtiuoa.    Itoio,  Uuillli,  $1  ib, 

EendalFi  Santa  Fe  BxpedJtlon. 

Narniiivi!  of  the  l>3tim  Bnnla  Fo  Ixfir^Mtiim ;  rornpri*lr(r  a  I>eflortption  of  a  Tour  through  Teina, 

and  arTOSB  tbu  (?nj*t  .irtiithweitprii  PrRiHc^tHirt  Ci,niAiichci  and  Car^a  Uiinting^-grouncU,  A*"-     A 

Edltt<\»!,     lly  O,  W,  KK^rALU,     With  a  Wap  and  lllii«trRtlonR.    2  Tob.  Wmo,  Miialin,  fS  fto 
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